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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


Though  the  Translator  feels  that  the  name  of 
Augustin  Thierry^  already  so  well  known  in  this 
country,  especially  by  Hs  "  Histoire  de  la  Conqu^te 
de  TAngleterre/'  affords  the  best  hope  of  drawing 
attention  to  the  work  which  he  has  ventured  to 
present  in  an  English  dress,  yet  he  wishes  to  state 
briefly  some  few  characteristics  which  particularly 
mark  it,  and  which  may  excite  an  interest  in  the 
mind  of  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  of  the  student 
of  French  history. 

They  are  as  follows: — The  very  vivid  sketches 
which  the  accurate  and  experienced  author  has  given 
of  the  principal  persons  and  events  which  are  con- 
nected with  those  most  interesting  passages  of  French 
history,  which  form  the  subject  of  his  work. 

The  manner  in  which,  while  purposely  omitting 
facts  which  are  already  generally  known,  he  has 
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drawn  attention  to  those  irhich  arc  but  slightly  no- 
ticed by  other  historians. 

The  insight  which  he  gives  into  that  growth  of 
opinion  and  national  progress  which^  like  a  strong 
under-current,  was  in  reality  silently  determining  the 
course  of  events,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  civilized 
Europe,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  period  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  them. 

And,  lastly,  the  bold  and  earnest  love  of  truth  and 
laborious  investigation  of  documentary  evidence  which 
have  made  history  what  it  ought  to  be — a  record  of 
facts,  rather  than  a  mere  expression  of  superficial 
opinions  and  prejudices — and  which  honourably  dis- 
tinguish the  school  of  writers  to  which  M.  Thierry 
so  eminently  belongs,  and  to  which  a  daily  increasing 
value  is  justly  attached. 

The  Translator  begs  to  add,  that  he  has  thought 
it  most  conducive  to  accuracy  to  retain  for  the  most 
part  the  names  of  offices  and  technical  terms  in  the 
original  language,  where  either  there  is  no  exact  equi- 
valent in  English,  or  where  the  apparent  equivalent 
might  mislead  from  a  different  signification  having 
been  attached  to  it;   but^  in  almost  every  instance 
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of  the  kind,  the  reader  will  find  them  explained  in 
the  context  or  in  the  notes. 

He  has  also  left  a  few  of  the  notes  in  old  French 
untranslated,  as  the  substance  of  them  is  generally 
embodied  in  the  text,  and  their  value  seemed  in  great 
measure  to  depend  on  a  certain  quaintness  of  language 
which  could  not  be  preserved  in  the  translation. 
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PREFACE. 


The  work  which  forms  the  principal  part  of  this 
voluine  is  the  summary  of  all  my  labours  relative  to 
France.  It  has  been  composed  as  an  introduction  to 
the  collection  of  unpublished  records  of  the  history  of 
the  Tiers  Etat,  one  of  the  publications  of  historical 
documents  ordered  under  the  last  reign.  It  is  a  sur- 
vey of  our  national  history^  taken  in  those  years  in 
which  the  author^  carrying  his  observations  back  to 
the  distance  of  seven  centuries^  and  thence  bringing 
it  down  to  the  state  of  things  around  him,  remarked 
a  regular  succession  of  civil  and  political  progress ;  and 
recognised,  at  each  end  of  the  road  which  he  had  tra- 
velled over,  the  same  nation  and  the  same  monarchy, 
connected  one  with  the  other,  modified  imder  the 
same  circumstances,  and  exhibiting  their  last  change 
consecrated  by  a  new  compact  of  union.  Considered 
from  this  point  of  view,  the  history  of  Prance  appeared 
beautiful  in  unity  and  simplicity.  I  have  vividly  felt 
the  grandeur  of  such  a  spectacle,  and  under  its  im- 
pression, I  have  conceived  the  design  of  bringing  to- 
gether continuously  into  one  narrative  the  facts  which 
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mark  through  successive  ages  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  Tiers  Etat,  its  obscure  sources^  and  the 
part  which  it  bore  in  a  slow  but  always  progressive 
influence  upon  the  social  life  of  the  country. 

In  order  that  the  nature  of  this  work  may  be  per- 
fectly understood^  I  must  fix  the  true  sense  of  the 
words  Tiers  Etat  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The 
space  which  separates  the  present  time  from  the 
old  regime^  and  the  prejudices  which  were  spread  by 
systems  tending  to  divide  the  population  of  the  na- 
tion,  which  is  to-day  one  and  the  same^  into  classes 
mutually  opposed  to  one  another^  have  obscured  in 
the  minds  of  many  persons  the  historical  idea  of  that 
which  constituted  in  former  times  the  third  order  in 
the  States-General  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  suppose  that  this  third  order  then  answered  to 
what  is  now  called  the  bourgeoisie ;  that  it  was  a  supe- 
rior class  among  those  which  were  out  of  the  pale  of, 
andj  in  different  degrees,  beneath  the  nobility  and  the 
clergy.  This  opinion,  which,  besides  its  falseness,  has 
the  evil  of  making  an  antagonism  appear  to  have  its 
foundation  in  history,  though  it  is  in  reality  but  an 
invention  of  yesterday,  and  one  that  is  destructive 
of  all  public  security,  is  in  contradiction  to  all  the 
ancient  proo&,  to  the  authentic  acts  of  the  mo- 
narchy, and  to  the  spirit  of  the  great  movement  of 
reform  in  1789.  In  the  sixteenth  century  some 
foreign  ambassadors,  describing  the  political  consti- 
tution of  France,  said,  *'  What  are  called  the  States 
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of  the  kingdom  consist  of  three  orders  of  persons^  who 
are^  first  the  clergy^  next  the  nobility^  then  all  the 
rest  of  the  population.  The  Tiers  Etat,  which  has 
no  particular  name^  may  be  called  by  a  general  one, 
the  state  of  the  people."*  The  order  of  Louis  XVI. 
for  the  convocation  of  the  last  States-Greneral  desig- 
nated, as  having  a  right  to  be  present  at  the  electoral 
assemblies  of  the  Tiers  Etat, "  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities,  boroughs,  and  rural  districts,  French  by  birth 
or  naturalization,  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  having 
a  fixed  residence  or  entered  on  the  list  of  taxe8."t 
Lastly,  at  the  same  epoch,  the  author  of  a  celebrated 
pamphlet,  reckoning  the  number  and  maintaining 
the  unity  of  the  plebeian  order,  threw  out,  as  an  ut- 
terance of  the  opinion  which  was  almost  imiversal, 
these  three  questions  and  answers,  ^^What  is  the 
Tiers  Etat  ? — ^Everything.  What  has  it  been  hitherto 

*  Quest!  che  n  chiamano  li  stati  del  regno  sono  di  tre  ordini 
di  persone,  oioe  del  dero,  della  nobilta,  e  del  restante  di  quelle 
peraone  che,  per  voce  commune,  si  puo  ohiamare  popolo. 
{Beladons  des  AnibasicuUura  Venitieru  sur  les  Affaires  de 
France,  published  by  M.  Tommaseo,  t.  ii.,  p.  496.)  Le  condi- 
zioni  e  qualita  delle  persone  sono  tre,  d'onde  ha  origine  il 
numero  delli  tre  stati  del  regno.  L'uno  e  quello  del  clero, 
e  Taltro  dei  nobili;  il  terzo  non  ha  nome  particolare,  ma,, 
perohe  e  composto  di  diverse  qualita  e  profession!  di  persone, 
si  puo  ohiamare,  con  tm  nome  genende,  lo  stato  del  popolo. 
(Ibid,  t. !.,  p.  482.) 

f  Order  of  the  king  for  the  conyocation  of  the  States-General, 
bearing  date  the  24tb  January,  1789.  Histoire  Parlementaire 
de  la  Rholution  Fran^ise,  by  M.  Bucbez,  t  i.,  p.  210. 
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in  the  political  order  ? — ^Nothing.     What  does  it  re- 
quire ? — To  be  something/^* 

In  this  respect  the  order  of  persons^  which  was  the 
instrument  of  the  revolution  of  1789,  and  the  history 
of  which  I  endeavour  to  trace  by  ascending  to  its 
sources,  is  nothing  else  than  the  whole  nation  with 
the  exception  of  the  nobility  and  clergy.  This  defini- 
tion marks  at  once  the  extent  and  the  exact  limits  of 
my  subject,  it  shows  what  I  ought  to  touch  upon 
and  what  to  omit.  The  history  of  the  Tiers  Etat  com- 
mences by  its  indispensable  preliminaries  long  pre- 
vious to  the  epoch  when  the  name  of  Tiera  Etat  ap- 
peared in  the  history  of  the  country;  its  starting- 
point  is  the  subversion  produced  in  Gaul  by  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  government,  and  the  German  conquest. 
It  is  there  that  history  must  first  look  for  the  fore- 
fathers or  the  representatives  of  that  mass  of  persons 
of  various  conditions  and  professions,  which  was  de- 
signated, in  the  language  of  society  in  the  feudal  times, 
by  the  common  name  of  la  roture.  Prom  the  sixth 
to  the  twelfth  century,  it  foUows  the  destiny  of  this 

*  Altogether  there  are  not  two  hundred  thousand  privileged 
persons  of  the  two  first  orders;  compare  this  nomher  with 
that  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  millions  of  souls,  and  decide 
the  question.  (Sieyes,  Quest-ce  que  U  Tiers  Etat  1  p.  104.) 
When  they  wish  to  sow  division,  they  take  care  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  various  classes  of  the  Tiers^  in  order  to 
excite  and  to  raise  up  one  against  the  other.  They  stir  up  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cities  against  those  of  the  coimtry;  they 
strive  to  set  the  poor  against  the  rich.  (Ibid,  p.  90,  note.) 
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mafis^  declining  in  one  part^  and  progressing  in 
another^  under  the  general  transformations  of  society ; 
next^  it  finds  a  wider  fields  a  place  which  is  peculiar 
to  it,  in  the  grand  period  of  the  revival  of  the  free 
municipalities  and  the  reconstitution  of  the  royal 
power.  Thence  it  continues  its  course,  now  become 
simple  and  regular,  through  the  period  of  the 
monarchy  of  the  States,  and  that  of  the  absolute 
monarchy,  up  to  the  States-Greneral  of  1789.  It  has 
its  termination  at  the  meeting  of  the  three  orders  in 
one  single  and  equal  assembly,  when  the  division 
which  separated  the  majority  of  the  nobility  and  the 
minority  of  the  clergy  from  the  Tiers  Etat  ceases, 
when  the  illustrious  and  unfortunate  Bailly,  president 
of  that  first  congress  of  the  national  sovereignty,  was 
able  to  say,  "  The  family  is  complete  f^  an  alSecting 
expression,  which  seemed  to  augur  well  for  our  new 
destinies,  but  which  was  too  soon  disappointed.* 

Such  is  the  outline  which  I  proposed  to  myself  to 
fill  up  in  the  composition  of  this  work.  One  circum- 
stance, which  especially  struck  me,  is,  that  during 

*  27th  June,  1789.  Bailly  had  stated  at  the  sitting  of  the 
25th  of  June,  *'  We  said,  in  receiving  the  representatives  of 
the  clergy,  that  there  was  still  something  to  he  desired— that 
brothers  were  wanting  to  this  august  assembly.  Yes,  gentle- 
men, what  we  want  will  be  given  to  us ;  all  our  brothers  will 
come  here."  At  that  of  the  27th  he  said,  "  We  had  already 
got  the  order  of  the  clergy — ^we  have  got  to-day  the  whole 
order  of  the  nobility;  this  day  will  be  illustrious  in  our 
annals :  it  renders  the  family  complete." 
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the  space  of  six  centuries^  £rom  the  twelfth  to  the 
eighteenth,  the  history  of  the  Tiers  Etat  and  that  of 
the  royal  power  are  indissolubly  bound  together  in 
such  a  manner  that,  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  really 
imderstands  them,  one  is,  to  use  the  expression,  the 
counterpart  of  the  other.  From  the  accession  of 
Louis  le  Gros  to  the  death  of  Louis  XIY.,  each 
decisive  epoch  in  the  progress  of  the  different  classes 
of  the  roture  in  liberty,  prosperity,  enlightenment, 
and  social  importance,  corresponds,  in  the  series  of 
the  reigns,  to  the  name  of  some  great  king  or  of  some 
great  minister.  The  eighteenth  century  alone  shows 
an  exception  to  this  law  of  our  national  development; 
it  introduced  distrust,  and  prepared  a  fatal  divorce 
between  the  Tiers  Etat  and  the  Crown.  At  the  point 
at  which  a  last  step,  the  guarantee  and  crowning 
point  of  all  the  others^  would  naturally  have  com- 
pleted dvil^  and  founded  political  liberty  by  the 
establishment  of  a  new  constitution,  the  necessary 
agreement  was  wanting  in  the  conditions  of  a  Govern- 
ment at  once  free  and  monarchical.  The  work  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1791,  badly  put  together, 
crumbled  to  pieces  almost  immediately,  and  the 
monarchy  was  destroyed. 

Twenty-two  years  elapsed,  during  which  an  admir- 
able compensation  succeeded  to  enormous  calamities, 
and  it  seemed  then  that  every  tie  was  broken  between 
new  France  and  the  royalty  of  former  days.  But 
the  result  of  the  Constitutional  Grovemments  of  1814 
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and  of  1830  was  to  join  anew  the  chain  of  time  and 
ideas,  to  resume  under  fresh  forms  the  attempt  of 
1789 — ^the  alliance  of  the  national  tradition  and  of 
the  principles  of  liberty.  It  was  at  this  point  of  yiew, 
presented  to  me  by  the  very  course  of  the  events 
themselves,  that  I  took  my  position,  fixing  my  at- 
tention on  that  which  seemed  to  be  the  path  traced 
out  towards  the  future,  and  believing  that  I  had 
before  my  eyes  the  providential  termination  of  the 
labour  of  the  centuries  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
twelfth. 

Entirely  devoted  to  my  task,  which  I  was  slowly 
pursuing  as  far  as  my  abilities  enabled  me,  I  dis- 
passionately approached  the  much  controverted  pe- 
riod of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  catas- 
trophe of  February,  1848,  burst  suddeidy  upon  us. 
I  have  felt  the  result  of  it  in  two  ways,  both  as  a 
citizen  and  also  as  an  historian.  By  this  new  revolu- 
tion, full  of  the  same  spirit  and  the  same  threatening 
appearances  as  the  worst  times  of  the  first,  the  history 
of  France  appeared  to  be  thrown  into  as  much  dis- 
order as  France  herself.  I  suspended  my  work  from 
a  feeling  of  despondency  easy  iTbe  m^ditood ;  and 
the  history,  which  I  had  carried  down  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  stops  at  that  point.  I 
had  before  me  the  alternative  of  delaying  the  publi- 
cation of  my  work  till  it  had  reached  its  termina- 
tion, or  of  forthwith  publishing  that  portion  of  it, 
by  £Eur  the  largest,  to  which  I  had  given  five  years' 
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labour;^  the  shortness  of  life^  its  chances  more  un- 
certain for  me  than  for  any  other^  and  some  flatter- 
ing invitations^  have  decided  me  npon  taking  this  last 
course. 

There  is^  besides^  another  reason  for  stopping  at 
this  time ;  it  answers  to  a  point  of  division  which  is 
clearly  marked  in  our  social  history.  It  is  here  that 
the  great  historical  period  terminates^  during  which  we 
see  the  Tiers  Etat  and  royalty  marching  in  harmony, 
progressing  with  a  common  development,  and  mu- 
tually strengthening  themselves.  A  second  period 
opens,  in  which  that  harmony  of  six  centuries  dis- 
appears, in  which  the  Tiers  Etat  and  royalty  are 
separated,  b^in  to  feel  distrust  of  one  another,  and 
march  in  opposite  directions :  royalty  protecting  with 
its  assistance  what  remains  of  aristocratic  privileges ; 
the  bourffeoisie  becoming,  in  contradiction  to  its  tra- 
ditions, hostile  to  the  royal  power.  Of  these  two 
series  of  facts,  so  unequal  as  to  their  duration,  and 
so  different  in  character,  I  here  present  the  first,  the 
one  which  stretches  itself  across  the  space  of  many 
centuries,  as  a  furrow  traced  by  the  instinct  and  the 
manners  of  France. 

In  order  to  anticipate  objections  which  might  be 

*  A  first  edition  intended  for  a  limited  number  of  readers 
appeared  in  1850,  annexed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Eecueil 
de$  Monuments  inidits  de  VHistoire  du  Hen  Etat.  The 
present  edition  difiers  from  that  one  by  some  corrections  and 
additions. 


ii. 
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made  against  me,  I  inform  the  reader  that  I  have  not 
intended  to  trace  the  sketch  of  a  general  history  of 
French  society,  but  properly  and  exclusively  that  of 
a  special  history  of  the  Tiers  Etat.  As  the  nobility 
and  clergy  may  be,  and  indeed  have  already  been, 
the  objects  of  similar  labours,  I  scarcely  make 
mention  of  the  part  which  these  two  first  orders 
have  played  in  society,  I  only  speak  of  them  when 
their  action  is  mixed  with  that  of  the  third,  whe- 
ther in  antagonism  or  in  co-operation  with  it.  The 
influence  of  ecclesiastical  institutions  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  civil  society,  prior  to  the  period  of  an 
active  royalty,  and  to  that  of  the  States- General, 
is  an  important  fact  which  I  might  have  enlarged 
upon;  I  have,  however,  confined  myself  in  this 
respect  withiu  the  narrowest  limits,  in  order  that  I 
might  keep  myself  disengaged  for  the  later  periods, 
and  preserve  intact  the  character  of  this  work,  which 
is  the  history  of  an  order  of  persons  purely  secidar. 

With  regard  to  the  nobles,  I  am  no  less  aware  that 
they  had  their  part  of  moral  action  upon  French 
society.  Chivalry  was  theirs,  with  all  that  there  is 
of  military  valour,  glory,  and  honour  around  that 
name.  They  knew  how  to  die — ^it  was  their  boast ;  and 
in  this  consisted  their  legitimate  pride.  Moreover, 
they  manifested  a  sentiment  of  affection  for  the  king- 
dom of  France,  for  their  native  land  through  all  its 
length  and  breadth,  in  times  when  the  patriotism  of 
the  bourgeoisie  had  not  yet  raised  itself  above  the 
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municipal  spirit.  Douce  France  is  a  favourite  ex- 
pression of  the  poetry  of  chivalry  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  ;^  and  it  was  not  till  the  two 
following  centuries^  during  the  great  struggle  with 
the  English^  that  the  signs  of  a  love  of  their  com- 
mon country  were  exhibited  by  all  the  classes  of  the 
nation.  K  I  have  not  mentioned  this  and  other 
circumstances  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  not  because  I  do 
not  appreciate  them,  but  because  they  were  beyond  my 
subject;  I  beg  that  I  may  not  be  charged  with  a 
wilful  suppression  of  that  which  I  was  obliged  to 
omit  by  the  strictness  of  my  plan. 

This  strictness,  useful  in  every  literary  composi- 
tion, was  enforced  upon  me  in  this  instance  in  a  more 
authoritative  manner  by  the  very  nature  and  novelty 
of  my  subject.  The  &cts  which  I  had  to  collect  and 
to  bring  to  light  do  not  belong  to  the  prominent  part 

*  De  plusurs  ehoses  a  remembrer  li  prist  .... 
Be  duloe  Franoe,  des  humes  de  sun  lign. 

{La  Chatuon  de  Roland^ 
edit,  of  M.  G^nin,  chant  iii.,  vers  041.) 

Oi  n'en  perdrat  France  dulce  sun  los. 

{Ihid,  chant  li.,  vers  550.   See,  also, 
chant  iii.,  vers  548,  chant  iv.,  yers  265  and  278.) 

II  est  en  douce  France  un  boin  roi  Loeys. 

{Aiol  et  Mirabel  [MS.  de  la  Biblioth.  imp^r., 
fonds  Lavalliere,  No.  80],  fo.  96,  vers  17.) 

£t  puis  en  douce  France  a  Karlemaine  iras. 
(Oarin  de  Monglane  [ibid,  No.  78],  fo.  1,  v«,  vers  24.) 
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of  the  history  of  France^  but  rather  to  the  most 
obscure^  and^  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression^  the 
imnost  parts  of  it.  I  attempted  to  write  a  history 
which,  strictly  speaking,  was  without  definite  shape 
and  connexion.  My  task  was  to  supply  the  want,  by 
disengaging  it  by  a  process  of  abstraction  from  all  that 
did  not  properly  belong  to  it,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
give  the  movement  and  the  interest  of  a  narrative  to 
a  succession  of  rapid  views  and  general  facts.  Such  is 
the  end  which  I  proposed  to  myself  to  reach ;  have  I 
succeeded  in  it  ?  I  have  at  least  made  the  attempt ; 
I  hope  that  my  efforts  wiU  be  favourably  received. 

The  first  of  the  two  fragments  which  accompany 
the  Essay  upon  the  history  of  the  Tiers  Etat  touches 
on  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  this  history ; 
it  is  a  picture  of  the  origin  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
ancient  municipal  constitutions  of  the  cities  of  Fraoce^ 
described  according  to  their  region  and  their  province. 
This  picture  has  not  only  its  utility  for  the  history  of 
the  law  and  government  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  it  offers, 
besides,  a  more  general  interest.  It  is  in  some  degree 
the  inventory  of  our  old  experiences  in  the  matter  of 
political  Uberty,  experiences  partial,  it  is  true,  but  re- 
newed imintermittingly  during  many  centuries  over 
every  part  of  the  land. 

The  second  fragment  is  a  study  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  communal  constitution  of  Amiens,  in 
which  the  original  texts  have  been  examined  and  com- 
mented upon  in  the  greatest  detail.   This  monography 
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is  only  intended  for  those  who  find  pleasure  in  the 
most  minute  particulars  in  historical  researches.  K I 
am  aaked  what  kind  of  interest  it  can  have  for  other 
readers^  I  should  say  that  they  may  observe  in  it  the 
minutely- treated  history  of  a  constitutional  charter  of 
the  twelfth  century,  of  a  written  constitution  after  the 
manner  of  our  own,  which  had  not,  like  these,  the 
pretension  of  being  the  work  of  deep  reasoning,  but 
which  lasted  five  hundred  years.  Such  facts,  however 
small  may  have  been  their  scene  of  action,  are  worthy 
of  attention  and  refiection  fix)m  persons  of  our  own 
times.  Our  ancestors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  we  are 
bound  to  acknowledge,  had  something  which  is 
wanting  in  us  at  the  present  day — that  quality  of  the 
politician  and  citizen  which  consists  in  perceiving 
distinctly  what  is  required,  and  in  cherishing  patient 
and  persevering  aspirations. 

PariSf  February  16,  1853. 
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THE  TIERS  ETAT, 

AN  ESSAY. 


CHAPTER   I. 

EXTINCTION     OF    ANCIENT     SLAVERY — FUSION     OF     RACES — RISE 
OF  THE   BOUROEOISIE   OF  THE   MIDDLE  AGES. 

Summary :  Historical  Fart  filled  by  the  Tiers  Etat — Origin  of 
French  Civilization — Qallo-Roman  and  Barbarian  States  of 
Society— Cities  and  Bural  Districts;  Decline  of  the  one, 
Progress  in  the  other — Reduction  of  ancient  Slavery  to 
Serfdom  on  the  Soil — End  of  the  Distinction  of  Races — 
Reaction  of  the  Urban  Classes  against  the  Seigneurial 
Government— Forms  of  a  free  Municipality — Rise  of  the 
Bourgeoisie — Influence  of  the  Cities  upon  the  Rural  Districts. 

There  no  longer  exists  a  Tiers  Etat  in  France : 
both  name  and  thing  disappeared  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  our  social  system  in  1789;  but  this^  the  latest 
in  date  and  least  in  power  of  the  three  ancient  orders 
of  the  nation^  has  played  a  part  of  which  the  im- 
portance^  long  concealed  from  the  most  searching 
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scrutiny,  is  clearly  perceived  at  the  present  day.*  Its 
history,  which  hereafter  can  and  ought  to  be  written, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  in  reality  than  the  history  of 
the  development  and  progress  of  our  civil  society,  since 
the  chaos  of  manners,  laws,  and  conditions^  which 
followed  the  fall  of  the  Boman  empire,  up  to  the 
system  of  order,  unity,  and  liberty  of  our  own 
times. 

Between  these  two  extreme  points  may  be  traced 
through  successive  ages  the  long  and  laborious  career 
by  which  the  inferior  and  oppressed  classes  of  society — 
in  its  various  forms  of  Gallo-Boman,  Oallo-Frankish, 
and  French  of  the  Middle  Ages — ^raised  themselves 
step  by  step  till  they  reached  the  full  enjoyment  of 
civil  and  political  rights;  a  vast  movement,  which 
has  successively  effaced  from  the  soil  on  which  we 
live  all  the  hard  and  unjust  inequalities  of  master  and 
slave,  conqueror  and  conquered,  lord  and  serf— to 
exhibit  at  length  in  their  stead  an  united  people,  a 
law  the  same  to  all,  a  free  and  sovereign  nation. 

Such  is  the  grand  spectacle  which  our  history  pre- 
sents at  the  point  to  which  Providence  has  conducted 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  civil  society  in  France  may  not 
have  received  some  element  of  progress  firom  the  two  other 
orders.  I  merely  mean  that  the  series  of  its  improvements  is 
marked  above  all  by  the  successive  changes  which  took  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  different  classes  of  those,  who,  from  the 
fourteenth  century  to  1789,  together  bore  the  collective  name 
of  the  Tien  Etat. 
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it^  and  at  'which  we  who  live  in  the  nineteenth  century 
find  noble  subjects  for  reflection  and  study.  Of  all 
the  problems  of  history^  the  various  causes  and  aspects 
of  that  remarkable  change  form  the  one  which  affects 
us  most  closely.  It  has  been  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  the  object  of  considerable  research;  and  the 
collection  which  I  have  commenced  is  intended  to 
prepare  the  way  for  its  solution;*  but  its  great 
extent  requires  a  series  of  efforts  too  long  for  the 
life  of  one  man.  Being  the  first  of  those  who  may 
apply  their  hands  to  this  work^  I  have  seen  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  innumerable  documents  which 
it  is  my  task  to  collect.  It  would  be  rash  on  my  part 
to  attempt  to  foreteU  the  d^ree  of  importance  which 
the  whole  of  them  may  assume  in  the  estimation  of 
the  learned  hereafter;  and  I  shall  not  do  so.  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  offer  certain  provisional  sketches  to  •  ^ 
mark,  as  my  peculiar  studies  and  the  present  state  of* 
knowledge  enable  me,  the  most  distinct  epochs  and 
the  most  prominent  points  of  view  of  that  which  will*i 
one  day  form  the  complete  history  of  the  formation, 
progress,  and  social  influence  of  the  Tiers  Etat. 

It  is  from  the  last  form  which  was  given  to  the 
civil  and  political  institutions  of  the  empire,  and 
of  which  Constantine  was  the  author,  that  all  that  is 

*  Le  Reoueil  de$  ManumenU  inedUs  de  VHiiiotTe  du  Tien 
Etaif  forming  part  of  the  Collection  de  Doeuments  inedits  aur 
I'Histoire  de  France,  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Minister  of  Publio  Instniotion.    See  below  Appendix  I. 
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Roman  in  our  ideas^  our  manners^  and  our  legislation 
is  derived:  to  this  may  be  traced  the  first  germs  of 
our  modem  civilization.  That  era  of  decline  and 
ruin  for  the  society  of  the  ancient  world  was  the 
cradle  of  the  great  part  of  the  social  principles  or 
elements^  which,  maintaining  their  existence  under  the 
dominion  of  the  German  conquerors,  and  combining 
themselves  with  their  national  traditions  and  customs, 
created  the  society  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  from 
thence  were  transmitted  to  us.  We  there  behold 
the  sanction  of  Christianity  joining  itself  to  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  law  to  give  a  new  vigour  to  the  idea  of  the 
imperial  power — ^the  type  of  the  regal  power  of  sub- 
sequent  times  ;*  slavery  attacked  in  its  principles,  and 
secretly  undermined  or  transformed  by  Christianity ; 
lastly,  the  municipal  form  of  government,  oppressive 
though  it  became,  impregnated  with  a  sort  of  demo- 
cracy by  the  popular  election  of  the  protector  and  the 
bishop.  When  the  sway  of  the  Barbarians  overspread 
Gaul,  when  the  political  order  of  the  Western  empire 
drumbled  to  pieces,  three  things  still  maintained 
their  position:   the  institutions  of  Christianity,  the 

*  According  to  the  Eoman  law,  the  sovereignty  of  tbe  Em- 
perors was  derived  from  the  people  hy  a  perpetual  delegation ; 
according  to  Christianity,  it  proceeded  from  God.  It  is  this 
last  principle  which,  since  the  reign  of  Constantlne,  has  made 
the  hereditary  succession  to  the  empire  obtain.  See  the 
Memoir e  of  my  brother,  Amedee  Thierry,  on  the  Administration 
cmtrale  dam  Vempire  Romain,  Bevue  de  Legislation  et  de 
Jurisprudence;  Septembre,  1843. 
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Boman  law  in  the  form  of  custom,  and  the  municipal 
administration.  Christianity  imposed-  its  influence  i 
on  the  new  rulers ;  the  law  of  custom  preserved  thej 
manners  and  usages  of  civil  life  among  the  native 
inhabitants;  and  the  municipality^  as  the  guardian  of 
those  usages^  threw  a  shield  round  them  by  lending^ 
as  a  guarantee  of  their  continuance^  the  strength 
of  its  own  oi^anization. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  great  struggles  which 
took  place  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries^  whether 
between  the  German  conquerors  and  the  last  forces 
of  the  empire^  or  between  the  nations  which  had  oc- 
cupied different  portions  of  Qmi,  until  the  Franks 
remained  sole  masters  of  the  country^  two  races,  two 
populations^  whichhad  nothing  in  common  but  religion, 
appear  forcibly  brought  together,  and^  as  it  were,  face 
to  &ce  with  each  other,  in  one  political  community. 
The  Gallo-Boman  population  presents  under  the  same 
law  very  different  and  very  unequal  conditions;  the 
barbarian  population  comprises,  together  with  its  own 
peculiar  classifications  of  ranks  and  conditions,  distinct 
laws  and  nationalities.  In  the  first  we  find  citizens 
absolutely  fi'ee^  coloni,  or  husbandmen  belonging  to 
the  lands  of  a  proprietor^  and  domestic  slaves  deprived 
of  all  civil  rights;  in  the  second^  we  see  the  Frankish 
race  divided  into  two  tribes,  each  having  its  own 
peculiar  law;*  the  Burgundians,  the  Ooths,  and  the 

*  The  law  of  the  Salic  Franks  or  Salio  law,  and  the  law 
of  the  Bipuarian  Franks  or  Bipuarian  law. 

c 
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rest  of  the  Teutonic  races^  who  became  subjected^ 
either  of  their  own  accord  or  by  force,  to  the  Frankish 
empire,  governed  by  other  and  entirely  different 
laws;  but  among  them  all,  as  well  as  among  the 
Franks,  we  find  at  least  three  social  conditions — ^two 
degrees  of  liberty,  and  slayery.  Among  these  incon- 
graons  states  of  existence,  the  criminal  law  of  the 
dominant  race  established,  by  means  of  the  scale  of 
damages  for  crime  or  personal  injury,  a  kind  of  hier- 
archy— the  starting-point  of  that  movement  towards 
an  assimilation  and  gradual  transformation,  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  four  centuries,  from  the  fifth  to  the 
tenth,  gave  rise  to  the  society  of  the  feudal  times. 
The  first  rank  in  the  civil  order  belonged  to  the  man 
of  Frankish  origin,  and  to  the  Barbarian  who  lived 
under  the  law  of  the  Franks;  in  the  second  rank  was 
placed  the  Barbarian,  who  lived  under  the  law  of  his 
own  country;  next  came  the  native  freeman  and  pro- 
prietor, the  Roman  possessor,  and,  in  the  same  degree, 
the  lidms  or  German  colonus ;  after  them,  the  Boman 
tributary — t.  e.,  the  native  colonus ;  and,  last  of  all, 
the  slave,  without  distinction  of  origin.* 

*  Si  quis  ingenuas  hominem  Francum  aut  Barbarum 
Occident,  qui  lege  salica  vivit;  viii.  if.  den.,  qui  faciunt  sol. 
oc.  cnlpabilis  judicetur.  (Lsg.  SaUe.,  tit  xliii.,  sec.  i.,  apud 
Script,  rer,  gaUie,  et  franeie,^  t.  iy.,  p.  220.)— Si  quis  ingenuus 
hominem  ingenuam  Bipuarium  interfecerit,  cc.  sol.  culp.  jud. 
(Leg.  Rijmar.,  tit  viL;  Ibid,  p.  287.)— Si  quis  Ripuarius  ad- 
Tenam  Francum  interfecerit,  cc.  sol.  culp.  jud. — Si  quis  Ripu- 
arius advenam  Alam annum  sen  Fresionem  vel  Bajuvftiium  aut 
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These  various  classes^  separated  on  the  one  hand 
by  distance  of  rank^  on  the  other  by  difference  of 
lawB^  manners^  and  language^  were  far  from  being 
equally  distributed  between  the  cities  and  the  rural 
districts.  All  that  was  elevated  in  the  Qallo-Boman 
population^  of  whatever  character  it  might  be^  was 
found  in  the  cities^  where  its  noble^  rich^  and  indus- 
trial fsEonilies  dwdt^  surrounded*  by  their  domestic 
slaves ;  and^  among  the  people  of  that  raccj  the  only 
constant  residents  in  the  country  were  the  half-servile 
cohmi  and  the  agricultural  slaves.  On  the  contrary^ 
the  superior  class  of  the  Grerman  population  established 
it^lf  in  the  country^  where  each  family^  independent 
and  proprietary^  was  maintained  on  its  own  domain 
by  the  labour  of  the  Lidi  whom  it  had  brought 
thither^  or  of  the  old  race  of  coloni  who  belonged  to 

Saxonem  interfecerit,  clx.  sol.  oulp.  jud.  (Ibid,  tit.  xxxyI., 
sec.  i.,  ii.,  et  iv.,  p.  241.) — Si  Bomanus  homo  possessor,  id  est 
qui  res  in  pago  ubi  commanet  proprias  possidet,  oooisus  fuerit, 
is  qui  eiun  oooidisse  oonvinoitur,  !▼.,  m.  den.,  qui  faoiunt  sol. 
c,  culp.  jud.  {Leg.  Salio.,  t.  xliii.,  sec.  vii. ;  Ibid,  p.  220) — Si 
quis  Bipuarius  advenam  Bomanum  interfecerit,  c.  sol.  mul- 
tetur.  {Leg  Eipuar.,  tit  xxxvi.,  sec.  iii.;  Ibid,  p.  241.) — 
Si  yero  Bomanus  vel  Lidus  ....  occisus  fuerit  ....  {Leg, 
8aUc.,  tit.  xliii.,  sec.  iv.;  Ibid,  p.  220.) — Qui  Lidum 
oociderit  o.  sol.  componat  ....  {CaroU  Magni  Capittd.,  anni 
Dcooziu.;  Ibid.,  t.  v.,  p.  688.) — Si  quis  Bomanum  tributarium 
occiderit,  mdoco.  den.,  qui  faciunt  sol.  xIy.,  culp.  jud.  {Leg, 
8aUo.,  tit.  xliii,  sec.  Tiii.;  Ibid,  t.  iv.,  p.  220.)— Si  quis 
servum  alienum  occiderit,  aut  vendiderit  vel  ingenuum 
dimiserit,  mocoo.  den.,  qid  faciunt  soL  xxxv.,  culp.  jud. 
(Ibid.,  tit  xi.,  sec.  iii.,  p.  209.) 
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the  soil.  The  only  G^ermans  who  resided  in  the 
cities  were  a  small  number  of  officers  in  the  service 
of  the  Crown^  and  of  indiyiduals  without  family  and 
patrimony^  who^  in  spite  of  their  original  habits^ 
sought  a  livelihood  by  following  some  employment. 

The  social  superiority  of  the  dominant  race  rooted 
itself  firmly  in  the  localities  inhabited  by  them^  and 
passed^  as  has  been  already  remarked^  firom  the  cities 
to  the  rural  districts.*  By  degrees^  also^  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  latter  drew  off  from  the  former  the 
upper  portion  of  their  population^  who,  in  order  to 
raise  themselves  still  higher,  and  to  mix  with  the 
conquerors,  imitated,  as  far  as  they  were  able, 
their  mode  of  life.  This  high  native  class,  with 
the  exception  of  that  part  of  it  which  followed  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  was  in  some  measure  lost  to 
all  purposes  of  civilization;  it  tended  more  and  more 
towards  the  habits  of  barbarism,  idleness,  and  tur- 
bulence, the  abuse  of  power,  the  hatred  of  all  dis- 
cipline and  restraint.  Advancement  in  art  and 
wealth  was  no  longer  possible  in  the  cities  of  Gaul ; 
all  that  could  be  done  was  to  collect  and  preserve 
what  remained  of  them.  The  labour  of  this  preserva- 
tion, the  pledge  of  a  future  civilization,  was  from  this 
moment  the  common  task  of  the  clergy,  and  the  mid- 
dle and  inferior  classes  of  the  municipal  inhabitants. 

*  Histoire  de  la  dviUsation  en  France,  by  M.  Ouizot, 
tliird  edit.,  t  iv.,  p.  224. 
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While  Barbarism  was  thus  occupyiog  or  usurping 
all  the  vantage  points  of  the  social  state^  and  dvil 
life  in  the  intermediate  dasaes  was  arrested  in  its 
progress,  and  sinking  gradually  to  the  lowest  condition, 
even  to  that  of  personal  servitude,  an  ameliorating 
movement,  abeady  commenced  before  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  still  continued,  and  declared  itself  more  and 
more  loudly.  The  dogma  of  a  common  brotherhood 
in  the  eyes  of  Ood,  and  of  one  sole  redemption  for  all 
mankind,  preached  by  the  Church  to  the  fedthful  of 
every  race,  touched  the  heart  and  awakened  the  mind 
in  favour  of  the  slave,  and,  in  consequence,  enfran- 
chisements became  more  frequent,  or  a  treatment 
more  humane  was  adopted  on  the  part  of  the  masters, 
whether  Grauls  or  Germans  by  origin.  The  latter, 
moreover,  had  imported  from  their  country,  where 
the  mode  of  life  was  simple  and  without  luxury, 
usages  favourable  to  a  modified  slavery.  The  rich 
barbarian  was  waited  upon  by  free  persons — ^by  the 
children  of  his  relatives,  his  clients,  and  his  friends ; 
the  tendency  of  his  national  mannero,  different  from 
that  of  the  Roman,  induced  him  to  send  the  slave 
out  of  his  house,  and  to  establish  him  as  a  labourer  or 
artisan  on  some  portion  of  land  to  which  he  then 
became  permanently  attached,  and  the  destination  of 
which  he  followed,  whether  it  were  inherited  or  sold.* 

*  See  the  report  of  M.  Michelet  on  the  competition  for  the 
prize  of  history,  having  as  its  suhject  this  question:  Cautesqui 
ont  amenS  T Abolition  de  VEioUtviige,   (M^moires  de  rAoad^mie 
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The  imitation  of  German  maimers  by  the  Gallo-Boman 
nobles  made  them  also  transfer  many  of  their  do- 
mestic slaves  from  the  city  to  the  country^  and  from 
the  service  of  the  family  to  the  labour  of  the  field. 
Thus  domiciled  (cas^s),  as  the  acts  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries  express  themselves^*  their  con- 
dition became  analogous^  though  still  always  inferior^ 
to  that  of  the  German  Lidus  on  the  one  hand^  on  the 
other^  to  that  of  the  Boman  colonus. 

Domestic  slavery  made  the  man  a  chattel^  a  mere 
piece  of  moveable  property.  The  slave,  settled  on  a 
spot  of  land,  firom  that  time  entered  into  the  category 
of  real  property.  At  the  same  time  that  this  last 
dass,  which  properly  bore  the  name  of  serfe,  was 
increased  at  the  expense  of  the  first,  the  classes  of 
the  coloni  and  Lidi  would  naturally  multiply  simul- 
taneously, by  the  very  casualties  of  ruin  and  adverse 
circumstances  which,  at  a  period  of  incessant  commo- 
tions, injured  the  condition  of  the  fireemen.  Moreover, 
these  two  classes,  which  were  separated  not  only  by 
legal  distinctions,  but  also  by  a  difference  of  origin, 
were  tending  towards  a  mutual  approximation,  and 
a  gradual  blending  together  of  their  essential  cha- 
racteristics.   This,  together  with  the  approximation 

des  Sciences  morales  et  politiquesi  t.  iii.,  p.  655.)— See  also 
the  Dissertations  annexed  by  M.  Pardessus  to  his  Reeudl  des 
Textes  de  la  Loi  Salique,  dissertations  iv.  and  vii. 

*  See  the  new  edition  of  the  Glossary  of  Du  Gange,  by 
M.  Henschel,  t.  ii.,  p.  214,  on  the  word  "  Casati.*' 
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whicli  had  taken  place  between  the  Oanls  and  the 
Germans  in  the  high  ranks  of  society^  was  the  first 
step  towards  the  fusion  of  races^  which  was  destined, 
after  five  centuries,  to  produce  a  new  nation. 

In  the  very  heart  of  the  Barbarian  society,  the 
class  of  small  proprietors,  which  had  originally  formed 
its  strength  and  glory,  decreased,  and  finally  became 
extinct  by  sinking  into  vassalage,  or  a  state  of  still 
more  ignoble  dependence,  which  partook  more  or  less 
of  the  character  of  actual  servitude.  By  an  opposite 
movement,  the  slaves  domiciled  on  some  portion  of 
an  estate,  and  incorporated  with  it  as  a  fixture,  raised 
themselves  by  means  of  this  fixity  of  position,  and  of 
an  indulgence  which  after  a  time  grew  into  a  right, 
to  a  condition  nearly  approaching  the  position  of  the 
lAdus  and  the  colonus,  who  were  themselves  become 
almost  identical  under  different  names.  At  this 
point  the  freeman  depressed  towards  servitude  met 
the  slave  who  had  reached  a  sort  of  half  liberty. 
Thus,  through  the  whole  extent  of  Gaul,  was 
formed  a  vast  body  of  agricultural  labourers  and 
rural  artisans,  whose  lot,  though  never  uniform,  was 
brought  more  and  more  to  a  level  of  equality ;  and 
the  creative  wants  of  society  produced  a  new  sphere 
of  industry  in  the  country,  while  the  cities  remained 
stationary,  or  sank  more  and  more  into  decay.  This 
gradual  and  imperceptible  revolution  was  connected 
in  its  onward  march  with  those  extensive  clearances 
of  the  vast  forest  and  waste  lands  which  had  passed 
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&om  the  imperial  treasury  into  tlie  possession  of  the 
Prankish  kings^  and  of  which  a  large  part  had  been 
made  over  by  those  kings  as  property  to  the  Churchy 
and  in  beneficial  tenore  to  their  adherents. 

The  Chnrch  initiated  the  rcTival  of  this  move- 
ment  of  life  and  progress;  the  depository  of  the 
noblest  remains  of  ancient  civilization  she  did  not 
think  it  beneath  her  to  collect^  together  with  sci- 
ence and  the  intellectual  arts,  the  traditional  know- 
ledge of  mechanical  and  agricultural  processes.  An 
abbey  was  not  merely  a  place  of  prayer  and  medi- 
tation, it  was  also  an  asylum  opened  against  the 
encroachments  of  barbarism  under  every  form.  This 
retreat  of  learning  and  knowledge  fostered  beneath 
its  shelter  workshops  of  every  kind,  and  its  depen- 
dencies formed  what  we  call  at  the  present  day  a 
model  fexm;  in  it  nught  be  seen  exLples  of  in- 
dustry  and  activity  for  the  labourer,  the  workman,  the 
proprietor.  It  was,  to  all  appearance,  the  school 
where  information  was  obtained  by  those  of  the 
dominant  race,  who  were  prompted  by  a  knowledge 
of  their  own  interest  to  make  upon  their  own  do- 
mains efforts  in  cultivation  and  colonization — ^two 
things  in  which  the  first  at  that  time  implied  the 
necessity  of  the  second.* 

*  See  the  paper  of  M.  Mignet  on  this  question,  Con^ 
mmt  ranmenne  Oermanie  est  entree  dans  la  SociSte  eivilisSe  de 
VEurope  ooeidentale,  M^moires  de  rAoad^zoie  dee  Sciences 
morales  et  politiques,  t  ill.,  p.  673. 
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On  every  lai^e  estate  where  improvement  flourished^ 
the  cabins  of  those  employed^  lAdiy  colord  or  slaves^ 
grouped  as  necessity  or  convenience  suggested^  were 
multiplied  and  peopled  more  numerously,  till  they 
iussumed  the  form  of  a  hamlet.  When  these  hamlets 
were  situated  in  a  favourable  position,  by  a  water- 
course or  a  junction  of  roads,  they  continued  to  in- 
crease till  they  became  villages,  where  all  the  trades 
necessary  for  the  common  purposes  of  life  were  carried 
on  under  the  same  protection.  The  building  of  a 
church  soon  raised  the  village  to  the  rank  of  a  parish ; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  new  parish  took  its  place 
among  the  iwnlcirconscripiions.*  Its  inhabitants,both 
ser&  and  demi-ser&,being  attached  to  the  same  domain, 
found  themselves  bound  to  one  another  by  neighbour- 
hood and  community  of  interests ;  thence  sprung,  alto- 
gether spontaneously,  under  the  sanction  of  the  inien^ 
daiUy  joined  to  that  of  the  priest,  rude  outlines  of  a  mu- 
nicipal organization,  in  which  the  church  became  the 
depository  of  the  acts  which^  in  accordance  with  the 
Roman  law,  were  inscribed  on  the  registers  of  the  city. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  beyond  the  towns,  the  cities,  and 
the  boroughs,  where  the  remains  of  the  old  social  con- 
dition lingered  in  an  increasing  state  of  degradation, 
elements  of  future  improvement  were  formed  by  the 
value  given  to  large  districts  of  uncultivated  land,  by 

*  See  three  dissertations  of  M.  le  Gomte  Beugnot  on  the 
MunieipiUUSs  rurales  en  France.  Bevue  Fian9aise,  Aof^t, 
Septembre,  et  Octobre,  1888. 
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the  multiplication  of  colonies  of  labourers  and  artisans^ 
and  by  the  gradual  modification  of  the  ancient  state  of 
slavery  into  bondage  on  the  soil. 

This  modification^  already  considerably  advanced  in 
the  ninth  century^  was  completed  in  the  course  of  the 
tenth.  At  that  period^  the  last  class  of  the  Gkdlo- 
Frankish  society  disappeared — ^viz.^  that  of  persons 
held  as  chattels^  bought^  exchanged^  transferred  from 
one  place  to  another^  like  any  other  kind  of  moveable 
goods.  The  slave  now  belonged  to  the  soil  rather  than 
to  the  person;  his  service^  hitherto  arbitrary^  was  chang- 
ed into  customary  dues  and  regulated  employment; 
he  had  a  settled  abode,  and,  in  consequence,  a  right 
of  possession  in  the  soil  on  which  he  was  dependent.*^ 
This  is  the  earliest  form  in  which  we  distinctly  trace  the 
first  impress  of  the  modem  world  upon  the  civil  state. 
The  word««/henceforward  took  its  definite  meaning; 
it  became  the  generic  name  of  a  mixed  condition  of 
servitude  and  fireedom,  in  which  we  find  blended 
together  the  states  of  the  cohnus  and  lAdus — ^two 
names  which  occur  less  and  less  firequently  in  the 
tenth  century,  till  they  entirely  disappear.  This 
century,  the  point  to  which  all  the  social  efforts  of  the 
four  preceding  ones  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
Franldsh  conquest  had  been  tending,  saw  the  intestine 
struggle  between  the  Boman  and  German  manners 

*  See  the  paper  of  MM.  Wallon  andTanosk^  8urle$  Causes 
qui  ont  amene  V Abolition  de  rEselavage — a  work  approved  in 
1839  by  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences. 
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brought  to  a  conclusion  by  on  important  revolution. 
The  latter  definitively  prevailed^  and  firom  their 
triumph  arose  the  feudal  system ;  that  is  to  say^  a  new 
form  of  the  state^  a  new  constitution  of  property  and 
domestic  Ufe^  a  parcelling  out  of  the  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction^  all  the  public  powers  transformed  into 
demesnial  privileges^  the  idea  of  nobility  devoted  to 
the  profession  of  arms^  and  that  of  ignobility  to  in- 
dustry and  labour. 

By  a  remarkable  coincidence^  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  this  sydtem  is  the  epoch  when  the  distinction  of 
races  terminates  in  Frankish  Gaul — ^when  all  the  legal 
consequences  of  diversity  of  origin  between  Barbarians 
and  Romans^  conquerors  and  subjects^  disappear.  The 
law  ceases  to  be  personal^  and  becomes  local ;  the  Ger- 
man codes  and  the  Roman  code  itself  are  replaced  by 
custom;  it  is  the  territory  and  not  the  descent  which 
distinguishes  the  inhabitant  of  the  Gallic  soil ;  finally^ 
instead  of  national  distinctions^  one  mixed  population 
appears^  to  which  the  historian  is  able  henceforward  to 
give  the  name  of  French.  This  new  form  of  society, 
the  offspring  of  the  preceding  one^  detached  itself 
forcibly  from  it  by  its  form  and  spirit;  its  character 
was  a  tendency  to  endless  subdivision  in  its  pohtical 
relations,  and  to  simplification  in  its  social  relations. 
On  the  one  side,  the  seigniories,  states  formed  in  the 
bosom  of  the  State,  were  multiplied ;  on  the  other, 
there  was  an  attempt,  unintermitting  and  in  some 
sort    systematic,  to  reduce  all  the  ranks   to    two 
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classes :  the  firsts  free,  idle,  altogether  military,  having 
the  right  of  goyernment,  administration,  and  justice 
over  their  fie£3,  whether  large  or  small ;  the  second, 
bound  to  obedience  and  labour,  subject  with  more  or 
less  rigour,  short  of  slavery,  to  the  restraints  of  depend- 
ence on  an  individual.^  If  human  affairs  always 
reached  the  point  marked  out  for  them  by  logical  infer- 
ence, every  trace  of  civil  life  would  have  become  eictinet 
by  the  invasion  of  a  system  which  had  for  its  type  de- 
mesnial servitude.  But  that  system,  originated  in  the 
rural  districts  under  the  influence  of  Grerman  customs, 
encountered  in  the  cities,  where  the  tradition  of  the 
Roman  customs  still  obscurely  lingered,  a  degree  of 
insuperable  repugnance,  and  a  power  which  at  a  later 
period  by  its  own  reaction  burst  out  into  revolutions. 
The  long  social  crisis,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
introduction  of  feudality,  changed,  in  all  the  afiiEdrs 
of  civil  and  political  government,  precarious  enjoyment 
into  permanent  possession ;  revenues  of  an  estate  into 
property ;  delegated  power  into  personal  prerogative ; 

*  Lex  humana  duas  indicit  conditiones : 
Nobilis  et  servus  simili  non  lege  tenentur. 

Hs  :((  :)c  4c  4c 

Hi  bellatores,  tutores  ecclesiaram, 

Defendunt  vulgi  majores  atque  minores, 

Cunctos  et  sese  parili  sic  more  tuentur. 

Altera  senrorum  divisio  conditionum, 

Hoc  genus  afflictum  nil  possidet  absque  labore.  .  .  . 

(Adalberonis  carmen  ad  Bob&rtum  regent, 
apud  Script,  rer.  gall,  et  francic,  t.  z.,  p.  69.) 
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life  interest  into  hereditary  right.  It  was  the  case 
with  dignities  and  offices^  as  well  as  with  possessions 
of  every  kind;  and  the  rule  which  applied  to  the 
tenure  of  the  noble  held  good  at  the  same  time  with 
that  of  the  serf.  According  to  the  original  and  very 
judicious  remark  of  an  able  critic  of  the  ancient 
documents  of  our  history,  "The  serf  maintained 
agaiQst  his  master  the  same  struggle  that  was  main- 
tained by  the  vassal  against  his  seigneur,  and  by  the 
seigneurs  against  the  king.^^^  However  great  might 
be  the  difference  of  position  and  power  there  was 
among  those  various  parties,  one  and  the  same  attempt 
followed  by  similar  success. 

In  the  eighth  century,  the  serfe  of  the  soil  could  be 
dispersed  arbitrarily  over  the  domain,  transferred  from 
one  portion  of  land  to  another,  united  in  the  same 
domicile  (case),  or  separated  from  one  another,  at  the 
convenience  of  the  master,  without  regard  to  the  ties  of 
relationship,  if  it  existed  between  them.  Two  cen- 
turies later  we  find  them  all  domiciled  by  families ; 
their  cabin,  and  the  ground  contiguous  to  it,  had 
become  an  inheritance.  That  inheritance,  burdened 
with  a  quit-rent  and  the  duty  of  service,  could  be 

•  M.  Gu^rard,  Prolegomena  to  the  Cartulary  of  the  Ahbey 
of  Saint-I^^re  de  Ghartres.  Collection  des  Cartulaires  de  France^ 
t.  i.,  p.  xli.  See  the  great  work  of  the  same  author  on  La  Con- 
dition des  Pereonnes  et  des  Terres,  depuis  Us  Invasions  des  Bar- 
hares  jusqu*d  V Institution  des  Communes — ^a  work  placed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  edition  of  the  Polyptique  of  Irminon 
Abb^  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pr^s. 
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neither  bequeatlied  nor  sold ;  and  the  family  of  the 
serf  was  restricted  by  law  to  marry  only  in  families  of 
the  same  condition  who  were  attached  to  the  same 
domam.  The  rights  of  mainmorte  and  oi  formariage 
were  reserved  to  the  lord  as  a  guarantee  to  counter- 
balance the  right  of  property  permitted  to  the  serf. 
Detestable  as  they  appear  to  us^  they  had  not  only 
their  legal  ground^  but  also  their  usefulness  in  favour 
of  future  progress.  It  was  under  their  influence 
that  the  isolation  of  the  servile  condition  ceased  in 
the  rural  districts^  replaced  by  the  spirit  of  domestic 
life  and  association;  and  that^  under  the  shadow  of 
the  baronial  castle^  agricultural  bodies  were  formed 
which  were  destined  to  be  the  base  of  great  civil  com* 
munities. 

In  reading  with  attention  the  charters  and  other 
documents  of  history^  we  are  able  to  trace  j&om  the 
commencement  of  the  ninth  century  to  the  end  of  the 
tenth  the  successive  results  of  the  prescriptive  right  in 
the  soil  in  the  hands  of  those  who  cultivated  it;  we 
observe  the  right  of  the  serf  springing  up  on  his  plot 
of  ground^  then  extending  itself  and  becoming  more 
determined  in  each  succeeding  generation.  To  this 
change,  which  gradually  ameliorates  the  condition  of 
the  labourers  and  rural  artisans,  is  added  at  the  same 
period  the  acceleration  of  the  tendency  which  for 
three  centuries  had  been  changing  the  face  of  the 
conntry  districts  by  the  formation  of  new  villages,  the 
enlargement  of  old  ones^  and  the  building  of  parochial 
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churclies — ^the  centres  of  new  drconscriptions  at  once 
political  and  ecclesiastical.  External^  and  entirely  casual 
drcnmstances  contributed  to  this  progress :  the  devas- 
tations of  the  Normans^  and  the  fear  which  they  in- 
spired^ caused  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  large  domains 
to  be  inclosed  with  walls  of  defence.  On  the  one 
hand^  castles  were  multiplied^  on  the  other^  the 
number  of  fortified  towns  was  increased. 

The  labouring  and  dependent  population  crowded 
into  these  places  of  safety^  whose  inhabitants  then 
passed  from  that  which  is  properly  called  rural  life  to 
the  commencement^  as  yet  more  or  less  unpolished^  of 
the  urban  life.  The  purely  demesnial  system  was 
changed  by  the  mixture  of  certain  elements  having 
the  character  of  public  institutions.  For  the  purposes 
of  police^  and  judgment  of  petty  offences^  the  villagers 
themselves  served  as  assistants  and  assessors  to  the 
intendant ;  and  this  officer^  who  was  taken  from 
among  them  and  was  one  of  their  own  class,  became 
a  kind  of  municipal  magistrate.  In  this  way  the  first 
elements  of  social  life  in  these  small  infant  societies 
sprung  from  the  right  of  property,  joined  to  the  spirit 
of  association ;  the  instinct  of  prosperity,  always  alive, 
soon  led  them  to  advance  further.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eleventh  century,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  and  boroughs — ^the  villains^  as  they  were 
then  called — ^were  no  longer  satisfied  with  their  con- 
dition as  dependent  proprietors,  they  aspired  to  some- 
thing more ;  a  new  want — ^that  of  ridding  themselves 
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of  burdensome  obligations^  of  enfranchising  their 
land^  and^  together  with  that^  the  persons  on  it — 
opened  before  them  a  new  career  of  hibours  and 
struggles. 

Among  the  opinionswhich  formed  at  that  period  what 
may  be  considered  the  source  from  which  the  social 
ideas  were  drawn^  there  existed^  with  regard  to  the 
liberty  of  the  noble^  which  was  entirely  a  matter  of 
privil^e^  derived  from  conquest  and  Grerman  usages^ 
the  idea  of  another  kind  of  liberty^  conformable  to 
natural  rights  within  the  reach  of  all,  equal  to  all,  to 
which  may  be  applied,  after  its  origin,  the  name  of 
Roman  freedom.  Though  the  name  might  be  out  of 
use,*  the  thing  itself — ^that  is  to  say,  the  civil  state  of 
the  persons  inhabiting  the  ancient  municipal  cities — 
had  not  yet  perished.  However  much  threatened  it 
had  been  by  the  continually-increasing  pressure  of  the 
feudal  institutions,  it  was  still  foimd  in  those  cities, 
more  or  less  untouched,  and  together  with  it,  as  a 
sign  of  its  durability,  the  old  name  of  citizen.  From 
hence  the  cities  of  recent  foundation  took  the  example 
of  the  municipal  commimity,  its  regcdations  and  its 
practices;  and  thither  the  ambition  of  men  escaped 
from  servitude,  and,  seeing  themselves  arrived  halfrray 

*  It  was  not  used  in  the  tenth  centoiy,  except  in  the  language 
of  ecclesiasiical  law,  in  which  the  words  Liber Uu  Romana  mean 
the  immanity  by  means  of  which  an  abbey,  with  its  domains, 
was  exempted  from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction,  and  held  solely  of 
the  Church  of  Borne. 
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towards    freedom^    turned    for   encouragement   and 
hope. 

What^  then^  was  the  power  and  nature  of  the  mu- 
nicipal government  in  the  Oallo-Frankish  cities  in  the 
tenth  century?  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  objects  of  our  history ;  but  it  can- 
not be  given  at  present  with  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness. One  point  is  beyond  doubt^  namely^  that  at 
this  period  the  urban  population  joined  to  its  imme- 
morial civil  liberty  an  internal  administration^  which^ 
since  the  Roman  times  and  from  di£Ferent  causes^  had 
undergone  great  changes.  These  modifications^  which 
were  very  various^  and,  so  to  speak,  capricious  in  their 
forms,  had  everywhere  produced  in  the  main  similar 
results.  The  hereditary  and  aristocratic  government 
of  the  curie  had  been  changed  by  a  series  of  pro- 
gressive alterations  into  an  elective  and,  in  different 
degrees,  a  popular  government.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  municipal  officers  much  exceeded  its  ancient 
limits;  it  had  considerably  enlarged  its  authority  in 
civil  and  criminal  matters.  There  no  longer  existed  of 
its  own  right  an  intermediate  corporation  between  the 
ooU^e  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  entire  body  of  the 
citizens ;  all  the  powers  of  admimstration  were  uni- 
formly derived  from  public  delegation,  and  their  du- 
ration was  reduced  in  general  to  the  term  of  one  year. 
Lastly,  in  consequence  of  the  great  influence  which 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  possessed  from  the  Roman 
period  over  the  internal  affairs  of  the  cities,  the 
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Defenseur^  the  chief  magistrate^  had  fallen  into  de- 
pendence on  the  bishop ;  he  became  in  his  estimation 
a  subordinate  officer^  or  had  disappeared  before  him — a 
change  effected  without  trouble  by  the  mere  popularity 
of  the  episcopate;  and  the  natural  tendency  of  this 
change  was  to  constitute  a  kind  of  municipal  auto- 
cracy, to  the  detriment  of  civil  and  political  liberty.* 
A  certain  confusion  crept  imperceptibly  into  the 
ideas  entertained  upon  the  source  of  urban  authority 
and  jurisdiction,  and  it  was  no  longer  distinctly  seen 
from  whom  they  emanated,  whether  firom  the  people 
or  the  Inshop.    A  silent  struggle  commenced  from 
that  time  between  the  two  principles  of  a  free  munici- 
pality and  of  an  episcopal  preponderance ;  then  stepped 
in  feudality,  and  lent  all  its  influence  to  this  last  prin- 
ciple.   It  gave  a  new  form  to  the  temporal  power  of 
the  bishops;  it  applied  the  institutionB  and  all  the 
privileges  of  the  demesnial  seigniory  to  the  civic 
patromige,  now  degenerated  into  a  quasi-soverdgnty. 
The  government  of  the  towns,  in  spite  of  its  origin, 
was  gradually  modelled  on  the  system  of  the  courts 
and  the  castles.    The  leading  citizens  became  here- 
ditary vassals  of  the  cathedral  church,  and  in  that 

*  The  qualification  of  Seigneur,  Dominvu,  Domnu$,  was  given 
to  bishops  in  their  cities  long  before  the  feudal  times.  An  act 
passed  in  804  by  the  Curie  of  Angers  presents  as  synonyms 
the  titles  of  Defensor  and  of  Vice-domus;  we  first  read,  Aditante 
viro  laudabile  Wifredo  defeneore,  vel  cuncta  curia,  .  .  .  and  at 
the  end|  Signum  Wifredo,  vice-domo.  See  Mart^ne,  Amplis* 
sima  CoUectio,  pp.  58  and  59. 
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cliaracter  they  oppressed  the  municipality^  or  usurped 
all  its  powers.  The  companies  of  professions  and 
trades^  unduly  burdened  with  dues  and  compulsory  ser- 
vice^ fell  into  a  state  of  dependence  almost  servile.  In 
this  way  the  condition  imposed  upon  the  industrial 
classes  on  the  domains  of  the  rich^  and  in  the  new  towns 
which  had  not  been  enfranchised  by  a  positive  con« 
cession^  tended  by  the  very  course  of  circumstances 
to  become  imiversal^  and  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
inhabitants,  hitherto  free,  of  the  ancient  municipal 
cities. 

There  were  some  cities  where  an  undivided  and 
permanent  supremacy  of  the  bkhop  as  seigneur  was 
established;  there  were  others  in  which  the  feudal 
government  was  twofold,  and  was  divided  between  the 
ecclesiastical  power  and  that  of  the  officer  of  the  king, 
count  or  viscount.  In  the  cities,  which  were  the 
theatre,  more  or  less  stormy,  of  this  rivalry,  the 
bishop,  perceiving  the  necessity  of  a  political  alliance, 
separated  himself  less  from  the  free  municipality,  or 
threw  himself  back  upon  it.  He  lent  it  his  support 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  lay  powers — ^he 
became  the  guardian  of  the  elective  principle;  and 
this  co-operation,  if  it  did  not  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  decay  of  the  municipal  power,  became  at  a  later 
period  a  means  of  civil  reaction  and  constitutional 
reform.  The  tenth  and  following  centuries  mark  the 
lowest  degree  of  degradation  and  oppression  in  the 
urban  population ;  it  was,  if  not  the  most  unfortunate 
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class^  certainly  the  one  which  could  endure  with  least 
resignation  its  new  social  condition^  for  it  had  never 
yet  b^n  either  slave  or  serf:  it  had  hereditary  liber- 
ties^ and  the  pride  which  such  recollections  give.  The 
destruction  of  these  institutions^  which  was  in  no  part 
complete^  did  not  take  place  without  resistance ;  and 
when  the  documents  of  our  history  are  sifted  to  the 
bottom^  there  may  be  found  iq  them^  prior  to  the 
twelfth  century,  the  traces  of  a  dvic  struggle  against 
the  feudal  powers.  Itwas  during  this  period  of  troubles 
and  of  a  return  to  a  sort  of  barbarism  that  the  fusion 
into  one  class  and  one  spirit  was  effected  between  the 
native  and  the  German  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Gallic  cities^  and  that  a  common  law  was  formed 
between  them^  founded  on  mimidpal  customs,  com- 
posed in  different  proportions,  according  to  the  terri- 
torial zones,  of  the  elements  of  Roman  tradition,  and 
of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  barbarian  codes. 

This  crisis  in  the  condition  of  the  urban  society — 
that  living  remnant  of  the  Roman  world — ^was  not 
confined  to  Gaul;  it  took  place  in  Italy,  under  far  better 
auspices  for  the  cities  of  that  country,  which  were 
larger,  richer,  and  situated  nearer  together.  It  was 
there  that,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, favoured  by  the  quarrel  between  the  priesthood 
and  the  empire,  the  revolutionary  movement  broke 
out,  which,  by  degrees  or  by  a  reaction,  revived  under 
new  shapes  and  with  a  fresh  degree  of  energy  the 
spirit  of  municipal  independence.     On  the  foundation 
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of  their  ancient  Roman  institations^  more  or  less 
altered^  the  cities  of  Tuscany  and  Lombardy  con- 
structed a  model  of  political  organization^  in  which  the 
greatest  possible  development  of  civil  liberty  was  joined 
to  an  absolute  right  of  jurisdiction^  to  the  military 
powers^  to  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  feudal  seigniories. 
They  created  magistrates,  who  were  at  once  judges, 
governors,  and  generals ;  they  held  meetings,  exercising 
for  the  time  sovereign  authority,  in  which  peace  and 
war  were  decided  upon.  Their  elective  rulers  took 
the  name  of  Consuls.^ 

The  movement  which  matured  and  spread  these 
repubUcan  constitutions  was  not  long  in  penetrating 
into  Gaul  across  the  Alps,  and  along  the  sea-coast. 
Prom  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
new  form  of  municipal  government,  the  consulate,  is 
seen  making  its  appearance  successively  in  the  cities 
which  had  the  most  intimate  commercial  relations 
with  those  of  Italy,  or  the  closest  aflSnity  with  them 
in  manners,  material  condition — ^in  all  the  circum- 
stances, in  short,  of  civil  and  political  life.  From  the 
principal  cities  where  it  was  established,  either  by 
actual  force  or  by  mutual  afreement  between  the 

extended  by  degrees  to  the  cities  of  less  importance. 
That  kind  of  propagandism  embraced  in  the  South 
the  third  part  of  France  as  it  now  exists ;  while  within 

*  See  the  Ooniideration$  iur  VSRstoire  de  France,  under  the 
head  of  **jBSciU  de$  Tempi  Mirovingiem^  chap.  vi. 
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a  different  zone  in  the  north  and  the  centre  of  the 
country^  the  same  impulse  of  the  popular  mind^  the 
same  social  causes^  produced  entirely  different  effects. 
At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  country^  at  the 
points  which  could  not  be  reached  by  Italian  influ- 
ence^ a  second  form  of  constitution^  as  recent  and 
energetic^  but  less  complete  than  the  other^  the 
commune  juriCy  arose  spontaneously  by  the  application 
to  the  municipal  government  of  a  species  of  associa- 
tion^ the  use  of  which  was  derived  from  German 
customs.*  This  form  of  free  municipality^  adapted 
to  the  social  state^  to  the  degree  of  civilization^  and  to 
the  mixed  traditions  of  northern  Gaul^  spread  itself 
from  north  to  souths  at  the  same  time  that  the  con- 
sular form  of  government  spread  from  south  to  north. 
On  both  sides^  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  their 
proceedings  and  results^  there  was  the  same  spirit — 
the  spirit  of  action,  of  civic  devotion,  and  creative 
inspiration.  The  two  grand  forms  of  municipal  con- 
stitution— the  commune^  properly  so  called^t  and  the 
city  governed  by  consuls — held  equally  as  a  principle 
the  right  of  insurrection,  more  or  less  violent,  moi« 
or  less  restrained;  and,  as  an  end,  the  equality  of 

*  See  the  OonndSrations  surVHistoirede  France,  chap,  vi., 
p.  164  and  following,  in  8to,  1862. 

f  This  word  had  not  such  a  general  meaning  in  the  Middle 
Ages  as  we  give  it  at  present ;  it  designated  in  a  special  manner 
the  municipality  constituted  hy  association  and  mutual  assur- 
ance under  the  pledge  of  an  oath.  See  the  Considirdtiom  iur 
VHittoire  de  France,  chap,  vi.,  p.  174  and  following. 
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rights^  and  the  rehabilitation  of  labour.  By  the  one 
or  the  other  the  existence  of  the  urban  state  was  not 
only  restored^  but  renewed :  the  cities  obtained  the 
guarantee  of  a  twofold  state  of  liberty ;  they  became 
personnes  jnridiques  according  to  the  ancient  civil 
law^  dsA  personnes  juridiques  according  to  the  feudal 
law — ^that  is  to  say^  they  had  not  merely  the  power 
of  controlling  the  interests  of  the  neighbourhood, 
that  of  possession  and  alienation,  but  they  obtained 
the  same  right  of  sovereignty  within  the  circuit  of 
their  walls  as  the  seigneurs  exercised  on  their  domains. 
The  two  streams  of  municipal  revolution,  which 
advanced  towards  one  another,  did  not  meet  at  first. 
There  existed  between  them  an  intermediate  asone, 
where  the  shock  made  itself  felt  without  going  so  far 
as  a  complete  i^orm,  as  a  constitutional  renovation. 
In  the  central  parts  of  Gaul,  some  ancient  municipal 
cities  of  importance  freed  themselves  from  the  seig- 
neurial  yoke  by  successive  efforts,  which  secured  to 
them  a  government  more  or  less  free,  more  or  less 
democratic,  but  which  had  nothing  of  the  character 
either  of  the  commune  jurie  of  the  north,  or  of  the  con- 
sulate of  the  southern  cities.  Some  reproduced,  in  the 
mmiber  of  their  elective  magistrates,  combinations 
analogous  to  those  which  were  presented  by  the  system 
of  the  Grallo-Boman  curies ;  others  aimed  at  an  uniform 
method  in  their  constitution,  the  government  of  four 
persons  chosen  each  year  by  the  majority  of  the 
citizens^  and  exerdsing  the  administrative  and  ju- 
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dicial  power  either  alone  or  with  the  assistance  of  a 
certain  number  of  notables.*  In  this  arrangement 
were  foimd  the  guarantees  of  civil  and  political 
liberty;  but  although  these  cities^  leas  bold  in  point 
of  innovation^  might  have  succeeded  in  freeing  the 
principle  of  popular  election  from  its  trammels^  their 
municipal  independence  remained  in  many  respects 
feeble  and  undecided ;  the  energy  and  glory  belonged 
to  the  new  constitutions^  to  the  consular  government^ 
and  the  commune  jur^e,  the  highest  expression  of 
the  liberal  instincts  of  the  period. 

This  complete  revolution^  by  which  some  ancient 
cities  remained  uninfluenced,  penetrated  under  one  or 
other  of  these  two  forms  into  many  cities  whose  foun- 
dation was  subsequent  to  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the  city  was  situated  dose 
to  an  important  borough  which  had  sprung  up  under 
its  walls,  it  came  to  pass  that  it  was  in  the  borough 
alone  and  not  in  the  city  that  either  the  consulate  or 
the  government  of  the  commune  jur^e  was  established^f 
Then,  as  always,  the  spirit  of  renovation  blew  where 

*  The  ten  prueFhommes  of  Orleans  and  Ghartres  seem  a 
reminiscence  of  the  part  which  the  ten  first  senators  Decern- 
primif  Decaproti,  acted  in  the  Roman  municipality.  The  govern- 
ment of  four  prudhomfMs  which  existed  at  Bourges  and  Tours 
enjoyed  great  popularity  over  a  line  of  country  stretching  from 
the  east  to  the  west  through  Touraine,  Berry,  the  Nivemais, 
Burgundy,  and  Franohe-Comt^. 

t  For  examples  of  the  first,  P^rigueux  and  Puy-Saint-Front 
maybe  cited;  of  the  second*  Tours  and  Chd.tea\meuf. 
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it  listed;  its  course  seemed  well  ordered  in  some  points, 
and  in  others  capricioiis:  here  it  met  with  imexpected 
encouragements,  there  it  was  arrested  by  unlooked- 
for  obstacles.  The  chances  were  various,  and  the 
success  unequal,  in  this  great  struggle  of  the  bourgeois 
against  the  seigneurs ;  and  not  only  was  the  amount 
of  guarantees  seized  by  force  or  obtained  by  good 
will  not  the  same  everywhere,  but  even  in  cities  under 
the  same  political  forms  there  were  different  degrees 
of  liberty  and  independence.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
series  of  the  municipal  revolutions  of  the  twelfth 
century  offers  something  analogous  to  the  movement 
which  in  our  own  times  has  spread  the  constitu- 
tional system  through  so  many  countries.*  Imitation 
played  a  considerable  part  in  it ;  war  and  peace,  menace 
and  concession,  interest  and  generosity,  bore  their  part 
in  the  final  event.  Some  at  the  first  outbreak  ob- 
tained their  object,  others  almost  within  reach  of  it 
found  themselves  carried  back ;  there  were  great  vic- 
tories and  great  failures,  and  firequently  the  most 
noble  efforts,  and  a  will  ardent  and  devoted,  displayed 
themselves  without  success,  or  terminated  in  nothing 
of  importance.t 

Above  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  changes  which 
were  effected  during  the  twelfth  century  in  the 
government  of  the  cities,  whether  great  or  sinall> 

*  See  the  Lettres  9ur  VJHUiwre  de  France,  Lettre  xiv. 
f  See  the  history  of  the  oomwune  of  Y^zelay,  Lettres  sur 
TJSistaire  de  France,  Lettres  zxli.,  xxiii.,  et  xxiv. 
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ancient  or  modern^  there  floats^  if  I  may  use  the 
expression^  one  particular  idea^  the  idea  of  reducing 
under  the  public  government  of  the  city  all  that 
had  £allen  by  abuse^  or  continued  from  custom, 
under  the  private  government  of  the  domain.  This 
suggestive  idea  could  not  be  confined  within  the 
limits  of  a  municipal  revolution;  it  contained  the 
germ  of  a  series  of  revolutions  destined  to  overthrow 
feudal  society  from  top  to  bottom,  and  to  efface 
even  its  least  vestiges.  We  here  reach  the  source  of 
the  social  state  of  modem  times;  it  is  in  the  en- 
franchised, or  rather  regenerated  cities,  that  the  first 
manifestations  of  its  character  appear  under  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  more  or  less  free,  more  or  less 
complete.  Institutions  were  there  developed  and  pre- 
aenred  in  an  isolated  form,  which  were  one  day  destined 
to  be  no  longer  local,  but  to  be  recognised  by  the 
political  and  civil  law  of  the  country.  By  the  charters 
of  the  communes,  the  charters  of  customs,  and  the  mu- 
nicipal statutes,  the  written  lawresumes  its  supremacy ; 
the  administration,  whose  exercise  had  been  lost,  springs 
into  vigour  again  in  the  cities ;  and  its  experiences  of 
every  kind,  which  are  daily  repeated  in  a  multitude  of 
different  places,  serve  as  an  example  and  lesson  to  the 
State.  The  bourgeoisie,  a  new  nation,  whose  usages 
are  civil  equality  and  unfettered  industry,  raises 
itself  up  between  the  nobility  and  serfdom,  and  for 
ever  destroys  the  social  duality  of  the  early  feudal 
times.     Its  innovating    instincts,  its   activity,  the 
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capital  which  it  accumulates^  are  forces  which  re- 
act in  a  thousand  ways  against  the  power  of  the 
possessors  of  the  soil;  and^  as  in  the  beginnings 
of  all  civilization^  the  movement  recommences  with 
the  urban  life. 

The  action  of  the  cities  upon  the  rural  districts  is 
one  of  the  great  social  facts  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries ;  municipal  liberty^  in  all  its  stages^ 
flowed  down  from  one  to  the  other^  either  by  the 
influence  of  example  and  the  contagion  of  ideas^  or 
by  the  eflect  of  a  political  patronage  or  a  territorial 
incorporation.  Not  only  did  the  populous  towns 
aspire  to  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  the  fortified 
cities,  but,  in  some  places  in  the  north,  the  new 
urban  constitution,  the  commune  jurie,  was  applied 
for  good  or  evil,  to  single  villages,  or  to  the  asso- 
ciated inhabitants  of  many  villages.*  The  principles 
of  natural  right  which,  joined  to  the  recollections  of 
the  ancient  civil  liberty,  had  inspired  the  bourgeois 
classes  with  the  conception  of  their  great  revolution, 
descended  into  the  agricultural  classes,  and  there 
gained  double  force  &om  their  anguish  of  heart,  the 
hardships  of  their  serfdom,  and  the  detestation  of 
their  territorial  dependence.  Having  up  to  this  time 
entertained  scarcely  a  hope  beyond  that  of  being  dis- 

*  See  the  Letters  of  Philippe- Augoste  under  the  dates  of 
1184, 1185.  1186,  1196,  1205,  1216,  and  1221.  {Becueil  des 
Ordann.des  Rots  de  France,  t.xi.,p.  231,  237,245,  277,291, 
308,  et  315.) 
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charged  from  the  most  onerous  services^  the  peasants^ 
man  after  man^  family  after  family^  now  raised  them- 
selves to  the  ideas  and  the  desires  of  another  rank ; 
they  began  to  demand  their  enfranchisement  by 
whole  seigniories  and  districts,  and  to  league  them- 
selves together  to  obtain  it.  That  cry,  appealing  to 
the  instinctive  consciousness  of  original  equality.  We 
are  men  as  well  as  they,*  resounded  through  the 
hamlets,  and  rang  in  the  ears  of  the  seigneurs,  en- 
lightening while  it  menaced  them.  Traits  both  of 
blind  fiiry  and  touching  moderation  marked  this  new 
crisis  in  the  condition  of  the  country  people:  a 
multitdde  of  serfs,  desertmg  their  holdings,  aban- 
doned  themselves  in  gangs  to  a  life  of  vagrancy  and 
pillage;  othei.,  cahnTd  determined,  l^i  for 
then-  liberty,  offering  to  give  in  return  for  it, 
say  the  charters,  whatever  price  might  be  set 
upon   it.t    The  fear  of   dangerous  resistance,  the 

*  Nus  sumes  homes  cum  il  sunt,' 
Tex  membres  avum  cum  il  imt, 
Et  altresi  granz  cors  avum, 
Et  altretant  sofrir  poum ; 
Ne  nus  faut  fors  cuer  sulement. 

(Wace,  Boman  de  Bau,  t.  i.,  p.  806.) 

f  Eodem  anno  (1183)  in  provinci&  Bituricensi,  interfecta 
sunt  septem  millia  Gotarellorum  .  .  .  .  et  *eo  amplius,  ab 
incolis  illius  terrse  in  unum  contra  Dei  inimicos  confsderatis. 
Isti  terram  regis  yastando  prsedas  duoebant.  .  .  .  (Rigordus, 
De  ffestit  PhiUppiAuffusti,  apud  Script,  rer.  gallic,  et  frandc, 
t.  xvii.,  p.  11.) — Omnes  homines  nostri  de  corpore,  tam  masculi 
quam  femine,  qui  habitant  in  tend,  nostra  de  Stempensi,  et 
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spirit  of  justice  and  interest^  induced  the  masters  of 
the  soil  to  treat  by  pecuniary  transactions  for  their 
rights  of  every  description  and  their  immemorial 
power.  But  these  concessions^  however  lai^e  they 
might  be^  could  not  produce  a  complete^  a  general 
change.  The  obstacles  were  immense.  The  whole 
system  of  the  landed  property  had  to  be  destroyed 
and  replaced.  There  was  not  in  this  instance  the 
speedy  and  sympathetic  action  of  revolution  like  that 
which  favoured  the  revival  of  the  municipal  cities ; 
the  work  was  long^  it  required  for  its  accomplish- 
ment a  period  of  no  less  than  six  centuries. 

illi  etiam  qui  de  e4  tenent  et  possident,  ubicunque  com- 
morantes,  astrinxerunt  se  nobis,  per  sacramentum  a  singulis 
sigillatim  corpora]iter  prestitnm  et  receptum.  quod  si  servitutis 
opprobrium  ab  eis  toUeremus,  libertatis  benefioium  eis  et  filiis 
suis  tam  natis  quam  nascituris  impendentes,  quascumque 
redbibitiones,  et  sibi  et  bsredibus  ipsorum  et  terrsB  nostre 
veUemus  imponere,  ipsi  gratanter  reciperent  finniter .  ob- 
servarent,  et  in  nullo  penitus  contrairent.  ( Chcurte  du  Chapitre 
de  Sainte- Croix  dOrUanSt  coDfirm^e  par  lettres  de  Louis 
VIII.  [1224],  ReoiM  des  Ordonn.  des  Rois  de  France,  t.  xi., 
p.  322.) 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   PARLIAMENT  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH  OENTURT— THE   STATES- 
GENERAL  OF  1302,  1355,  AND  1356. 

Summary:  Reviyal  of  the  Royal  Authority — ^New  Judicial 
Institutioiis — Civil  Law  of  the  Bourgeoisie — Beyival  of  the 
Roman  Law — ^The  King's  Court  or  the  Parliament — Political 
Doctrines  of  the  Civilians — ^Their  Revolutionary  Action — 
States-G^eral  of  the  Kingdom — Accession  of  the  2l0r«  SttU 
— ^Its  Principles,  its  Amhition — States-Qeneral  of  1955  and 
1356 — Etienne  Marcel,  Prdv6t  des  Marehauds  of  Paris — His 
Character,  his  Designs— The  Jacquerie—Fall  and  Death  of 
Etienne  Marcel — Royalty  under  Charles  V. — Point  at  which 
our  social  History  takes  a  regular  Course. 

Municipal  cities  restored,  cities  under  the  goyem. 
ment  of  the  consulate,  of  the  commune,  or  simply  of 
the  citizens,  towns  and  viUages  enfranchised,  a  multi- 
tude of  small  states,  more  or  less  complete,  asylums 
opened  to  shelter  the  life  of  industry  under  the  pro- 
tection of  political,  or  perhaps  of  only  civil  liberty — 
such  were  the  foundations  that  were  laid  in  the  twelfth 
century  for  an  order  of  things  which,  developing  itself 
up  to  our  times,  has  grown  into  the  form  of  modem 
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society.  These  elements  of  social  renovation  did  not 
possess  within  themsdves  the  means  of  mutual  alliance^ 
or  of  subduing  the  adverse  influences- which  surrounded 
them;  the  power  which  had  created  them  was  only 
able  to  preserve  them  more  or  less  intact  in  their 
original  isolation.  It  was  necessary  that  a  power^  at 
once  external  and  superior^  should  come  to  their 
assistance  by  openly  attacking  that  territorial  aris- 
tocracy, which  had  borrowed  its  last  form  from  the 
conquest  and  usages  of  the  Oermans. 

After  the  feudal  dismemberment.  Royalty  looked 
round  in  vain  for  its  proper  position.  German  by 
origin,  but  taking  its  shape  in  Oaul,  and  imbued  with 
imperial  traditions,  it  had  never  forgotten  its  Boman 
principle — equality  before  itself  and  before  the  law. 
That  principle  vainly  asserted  by  the  Merovingians 
against  the  insuperable  pride  of  the  Prankish  con- 
querors received  its  final  rebuff  at  the  decline  of  the 
second  race.  At  that  time  two  ideas,  which  are,  as  it 
were,  the  poles  of  aU  really  civil  society,  the  idea  of 
the  prince  and  that  of  the  people,  disappeared ;  and, 
under  the  name  of  State,  there  appeared  nothing 
more  than  a  hierarchy  of  local  sovereigns,  each  master 
of  a  part  or  parcel  of  the  national  territory.  The 
revival  of  an  urban  society  re-opened  the  ways  of 
civilization  preserved  by  tradition,  and  prepared  every- 
thing for  the  renovation  of  political  society.  The 
King  of  France  found  in  the  cities — reconstituted  in 
municipal  form,  what  the  citizen  renders  to  the  State, 
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but  what  the  barons  would  not  or  could  not  render — 
a  real  submission,  regular  subsidies,  a  militia  capable 
of  discipline.'^  It  was  by  this  assistance  that,  before 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Crown,  overstep- 
ping the  limits  within  which  the  feudal  system  had 
restricted  it,  made  of  its  supreme  seigneurial  powers, 
till  then  almost  inert,  an  authority  active  and  militant, 
for  the  defence  of  the  weak  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  peace.f 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  revival  of  the  royal 
authority  was  caused  solely  and  immediately  by  the 
revolution  which  gave  rise  to  the  communes.  These 
two  important  events  were  produced  independently 
of  one  another,  from  tradition  rendered  fruitful 
by  propitious  circumstances;  they  encountered,  and 
simultaneously  influenced  each  other.  Their  coinci- 
dence was  marked  by  a  kind  of  impulse  towards  all 
that  constitutes  public  prosperity;  the  resumption  of 
improvement  in  the  state  of  the  material  objects  of 
life  speedily  accompanied  the  accession  of  a  new  class 
of  freemen.  In  the  twelfth  century,  a  clearance  of 
forests  and  wastes,  unheard  of  till  then,  was  effected. 
The  ancient  cities  grew  into  importance,  new  cities 
arose  and  were  peopled  by  families  escaped  from  serf- 

*  The  citizens  were  everywhere  organised  into  companies, 
regularly  armed,  and  exercised  in  bow  and  cross-bow 
practice. 

f  See  the  JERstaire  de  la  CwiUtaiion  en  Framcet  by  M. 
Guizott  t  iv.,  p.  107  and  following. 
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dom;''^  it  was  then^  lastly^  that  the  movement  com- 
menced towards  a  territorial  re-adjustment^  which  was 
destined  to  restore  royalty  to  its  power,  and  to  conduct 
it  one  day  to  unity. 

In  the  following  century  appear  the  judicial  and 
legislative  reforms ;  they  break  in  upon  the  feudal  law, 
and  inaugurate  a  new  civil  law  which  passed  from  the 
sphere  of  the  municipalities  into  the  high  sphere  of 
the  State.  Originating  in  the  charters  of  the  com- 
munes, and  in  the  customs  drawn  up  for  the  cities  or 
the  boroughs,  this  law  of  the  bourgeoisie,  opposed  to 
that  of  the  nobles,  was  distinguished  from  it  by  its 
very  essence.  It  had  for  its  basis  natural  equity,  and 
regulated  according  to  its  principles  the  condition  of  in- 
dividuals, the  constitution  of  the  family,  and  the  trans- 
mission of  hereditary  property.  It  established  the 
division  of  paternal  or  maternal  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal,  between  all  the  children,  the  equality  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  and,  in  the  case  of  married  persons,  the 
common  right  in  property  acquired  during  marriagcf 

^  Hinc  est  quod  sub  ipso  (Ludovico  VII.)f  pace  yigente,  tot 
noYiB  yiUffi  conditie  sunt  et  reteres  amplificat®,  tot  excisa 
nemora  et  exculta,  ordinesque  divers!  diversis  in  locis  multi- 
pliciter  propagati.  .  .  .  (Chronologia  Soherti,  MoTiachi  Altis- 
nodorensis,  apud  Script,  rer.  gallic,  et  francic,  t.  xii.,  p.  299). 
•—Quasdam  villas  novas  aedificaviti  per  quas  plures  ecclesias  et 
milites  de  propriis  suis  hominibus,  ad  eas  confugientibus 
exheredasse  non  est  dubium.  .  .  .  {FragmeTUwn  Historicum 
de  Vitd  Ludovici  VIZ,  ibid,  p.  286.) 

f  See  the  two  works  of  M.  £douard  Laboulaye,  Blstoire  de 

E 
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Thus  we  find;  under  a  rude  form,  and  marked 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  stamp  of  semi-baxbarous 
customs,  on  the  other  with  a  more  decided  tinge  of 
Chmtian  influences,  the  same  spirit  of  justice  and 
reason  which  had  once  traced  the  grand  features  of 
Soman  law. 

The  social  revolution  was  also  accompanied  and 
maintained  in  its  development  by  a  scientific  revo- 
lution, by  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  Roman  laws, 
and  other  monuments  of  that  ancient  and  admirable 
jurisprudence.  The  impxilse  was  here  also  given  by 
Italy,  where  the  public  teaching  of  the  law  never  ceased 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
maintained  an  obscure  existence  at  Ravenna  before  it 
reflourished  at  Bologna.  From  the  twelfth  century, 
numerous  students,  in  their  travels  passing  the  Alps, 
carried  into  France  the  new  doctrine  of  the  com- 
mentators  on  the  civil  law;  and  that  law  was  soon 
professed  concurrently  with  the  canon  law  in  many 
cities  of  the  South,  and  also  at  Angers  and  Orleans.*^ 
It  became  raison  ^crite  in  that  portion  of  the  country 
whose  customs  had  preserved  but  a  small  part  of  the 
Roman  law;  it  became  drcAt  ^crU  in  those  where  the 

la  PropriM  au  Moyen  Age,  conclusion,  and  Becherchet  9ur 
la  Condition  civile  et  politique  des  Femmes,  depuis  let  So- 
mavM  jtLsqu'h  nous,  liv.  iv.,  sec.  ii.  and  lii. 

*  See  the  SRstovre  du  droit  Romain  au  Moyen  Age,  by 
Savigny,  t.  i.,  and  the  JERstoire  Litt^raire  de  laFrance^  t.  xvi.i 
p.  85. 
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Roman  law^  intermixed  and  not  uprooted  by  contact 
with  the  laws  of  the  Barbarians,  had  passed  into  their 
usages  and  stiU  existed  in  the  form  of  the  law  of 
custom.  The  maxims  and  rules  drawn  from  the 
imperial  codes  by  minds  ardent  and  amdons  for  truth 
and  justice  found  their  way  from  the  schools  into  prac- 
tice; and,  imder  their  influence,  a  whole  class  of 
civilians  and  politicians,  the  head  and  soul  of  the 
bour^eome,  sprung  up,  and  commenced  in  the  upper 
courts  the  struggle  of  the  common  law  and  equity 
against  custom,  privileges  of  class,  and  actions  illegal 
and  unjust. 

The  King's  Court  or  the  Parliament,  the  supreme 
tribunal  and  council  of  State,  became,  by  the  intro- 
duction, of  these  new  men,  the  focus  of  the  most 
active  spirit  of  reform.  There,  proclaimed  and  ap- 
plied day  after  day,  the  theory  of  the  imperial  power, 
of  the  public  authority,  one  and  absolute,  equal 
towards  all,  the  sole  source  of  justice  and  law,  re- 
appeared. The  civilians  following  the  letter,  if  not  the 
tradition,  upwards  even  to  the  Roman  times,  placed 
themselves  in  idea  at  that  point,  and  thence  contem- 
plated the  civil  and  political  order  of  their  own  times. 
In  looking  at  the  influence  which  they  exercised  upon 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  we  might  say 
«^  ihey  1^  g^ke^  ta  ft»  «,die,  tti.  LJ. 
tion,  that  in  the  then  existing  state  of  society  only 
two  things  were  lawful,  the  crown  and  the  bour- 
geoisie.   We  might  even  say  that  they  anticipated  the 
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historical  destiny  of  these  two  institutions^  and  that^  in 
putting  the  seal  of  law  upon  them^  they  marked  before- 
hand the  two  points  to  which  everything  was  to  be 
brought  back.  It  is  certainly  the  fact  that  the  ciyi- 
lians  of  the  Middle  Ages — judges,  counsellors,  officers 
of  the  crown — ^have  for  six  centuries  prepared  the  way 
of  future  revolutions.  Impelled  by  their  professional 
instincts,  by  that  spirit  of  bold  logic  which  follows  up 
from  inference  to  inference  the  application  of  a  prin- 
ciple, they  commenced,  without  measuring  its  extent, 
that  immense  task  to  which,  after  them,  the  labour  of 
succeeding  centuries  applied  itself — to  re-unite  in  one 
single  hand  the  sovereignty  which  had  been  parcelled 
out,  to  lower  all  that  was  above  them  to  the  classes 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  to  raise  to  their  level  all  that 
was  below. 

That  war  of  equity  against  existing  law,  of  ideas 
against  facts,  which  breaks  out  at  intervals  in  human 
societies,  has  always  two  periods  of  a  very  dissimilar 
character :  the  first,  when  the  reforming  spirit  pre- 
scribes to  itself  limits,  and  modifies  itself  of  its  own  ac- 
cord by  the  sense  of  equity ;  the  second,  when  it  is  hur- 
ried on  and  dashes  to  pieces  without  control  every  ob- 
ject which  opposes  it.  Two  famous  reigns  which,  fol- 
lowing so  close  together,  form  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able contrasts  that  history  can  present,  the  reigns  of 
Louis  IX.  and  Philippe  le  Bel,  correspond  to  these 
two  successive  periods  in  the  politico-judicial  reform 
with  which  the  administrative  era  of  the  French 
monarchy  commenced. 
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This  revolution,  begun  with  so  much  mildness  and 
caution  by  the  king,  at  once  a  saint  and  a  great 
man,  appeared  in  the  hands  of  his  grandson  harsh, 
violent,  arbitrary,  and  even  iniquitous.  Prom  the 
manner  in  which  the  measures,  whose  ultimate  object 
was  an  order  of  things  better  and  fairer  for  all,  were 
pursued,  it  had  not  the  power,  in  spite  of  its  spirit  and 
its  tendency,  to  excite  the  affections  of  the  people : 
no  burst  of  hope  and  joy  accompanied  it  in  its  pro- 
gress— ^there  was  no  uproar,  no  scenes  of  popular  en- 
thusiasm— ^all  was  coldly  worked  out  in  a  secret  la- 
boratory ;  it  was  the  labour  of  the  miner  who  pursues 
his  work  in  silence  till  the  hour  when  the  assault  is 
made.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  social  crisis  of  an 
aspect  more  gloomy  than  that :  for  the  privileged  classes 
there  was  spoliation  and  retribution;  for  the  masses,  all 
the  burden  of  a  rude  attempt  at  administrative  govern- 
ment, having  more  of  cunning  than  of  power,  main- 
taining itself  by  expedients  and  extortions,  costing 
much  and  giving  nothing.  Only  above  that  disorder, 
pr^nant  with  ruin  and  suffering,  but  the  cradle  of 
future  order,  a  voice  was  heard  from  time  to  time,  the 
voice  of  an  absolute  king,  who  in  the  name  of  the  law 
of  nature  proclaimed  the  right  of  Uberty  to  all,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  law  of  God  rebuked  the  institution 
of  serfdom.* 

*  Seeing  that  every  human  creature  who  is  formed  in  the 
image  of  our  Lord  ought  universally  to  be  free  by  natural 
right,  and  in  some  countries  that  natural  liberty  and  freedom  is 
effaced  and  obscured  by  the  yoke  of  slavery,  which  is  so  hateful 
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The  dvilians  of  the  fourteenth  century^  the  founders 
and  ministers  of  the  royal  aristocracy^  met  with  the 
fate  common  to  great  revolutionists:  the  bolder  of 
them  perished  under  the  reaction  of  those  interests 
which  they  had  injured^  and  the  customs  whose  course 
they  had  impeded.''^  More  than  once  Royalty  flinched 
in  its  new  career,  and  was  forced  backwards  by 
the  resistance  of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  feu- 
dality. But  in  spite  of  these  inevitable  relapses,  and 
of  the  concessions  made  under  feeble  reigns,  two 
things  continued  to  increase  without  check,  the  num- 
ber of  free  men  under  the  denomination  of  dour- 

• 

seeing  tLat  the  men  and  women  who  dwell  in  the  places  and 
countries  aboTe-mentioned  are  considered  in  their  lifetime  as 
if  dead.  .  .  .  {Ordinance  qf  Philippe  le  Bel  [ISll];  Beeueil 
des  OrdoTm,  dearois  de  Frcmee^  t.  xii.»p.  387.) — ^As  according  to 
the  law  of  natore  everyone  must  be  bom  free ;  and  by  some 
usages  and  customs,  which  from  great  antiquity  have  been  intro- 
duced and  retained  up  to  the  present  in  our  kingdom,  and  perhaps 
by  the  fault  of  their  predecessors,  many  persons  of  our  common 
people  are  fallen  into  the  bonds  of  slaveiy  and  of  various  con- 
ditions which  much  displease  us :  we  considering  that  our 
kingdom  is  called  and  named  the  kingdom  of  the  free  {le 
Boyawme  des  Francs)  t  and  anxious  that  the  thing  should  really 
be  in  accordance  with  the  name.  .  .  .  {Ordinance  of  Louis  le 
Hutin  [1316,  3  July],  ibid,  t.  i.,  p.  688.)  —  Ordinance  of 
Philippe  le  Long  (1318,  28  January),  ibid,  p.  658. 

*  Enguerrand  de  Marigny,  hanged  at  Montfaucon  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  X. ;  Pierre  de  Latilly,  Chancellor  of  France,  and 
Raoul  de  Presle,  avocat  du  roi  in  the  Parliament,  both  sub- 
jected to  torture  in  the  same  reign;  Gerard  de  la  Ouette, 
Minister  of  Philippe  le  Long,  killed  on  the  rack  in  1322 ; 
Pierre  Fr^my,  Minister  of  Charles  le  Bel,  hanged  in  1328. 
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geoisie  and  the  moTement  winch  led  this  class  to 
place  itself  under  the  immediate  protection  and  jos- 
tice  of  the  king.  A  revolution^  less  striking  and  less 
spontaneous  than  the  communal  revolution^  subse- 
quently adopted^  as  its  substructure^  the  results  of  the 
latter ;  and^  by  slow  but  uninterrupted  efforts^  suc- 
ceeded in  making  of  a  multitude  of  small  and  separate 
states  one  single  society^  connected  with  one  sole 
centre  of  jurisdiction  and  government. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  laid  down  as  a  principle 
that  no  commune  could  be  established  without  the 
consent  of  the  king ;  next,  that  the  king  alone  had 
power  to  create  communes;  next,  that  all  the  cities, 
communal  or  consulate,  were  ipso  facto  under  his  im- 
mediate seigniory.*  When  this  last  point  was  gained. 
Royalty  made  a  step  in  advance ;  it  assumed  the 
right  of  creating  bourgeois  through  aU  the  kingdom, 
on  the  domams  of  others  as  well  as  its  own.  By  a 
strange  fiction,  the  privilege  of  the  bourgeois^  a 
right  essentially  belonging  to  property,  attached  to 
the  dwelling  and  conferred  by  the  occupation  of  it, 
became  a  kind  of  personal  privilege.  The  bourgeois 
conld  change  his  jurisdiction  without  changing  his 
residence — declare  himself   a  fireeman    and    citizen 

*  Hino  est  quod,  cum  ad  dominum  nostrum  et  nos  in  soli, 
dcun  pertineat  creare  et  constituere  consulatus  et  oommu- 
nitates.  .  .  .  (Ordinance  of  Charles,  Begent  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  captivity  of  King  John  [November,  1358],  Beeueil 
det  Ordonn.  des  roit  de  Frtmce,  t.  iii.,  p.  305.) 
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without  quitting  the  seigneurial  soil;  and^  as  the 
ancient  acts  express  themselves^  disavow  his  own 
lord  and  avow  himself  the  bourgeois  of  the  king,*  In 
this  way  the  enrolment  into  the  corporation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  privileged  city  ceased  to  be  the  only 
mode  of  obtaining  the  full  enjoyment  of  civil  rights. 
The  privilege  was  no  longer  merely  locals  but  became 
personal;  and^  by  the  side  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  the 
cities  and  the  communes^  it  imperceptibly  created  a 
new  class  of  free  commoners  (roturiers),  to  whom 
might  be  given  by  way  of  distinction  the  denomination 
of  citizens  of  the  kingdom.f 

*  See  the  OloMaire  du  Droit  JB^anqais,  by  Lauri^re,  and  the 
Dissertation  by  Br^quigny  on  the  bourgeoisies,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  t.  zii.,  Sectieil  des  Ordonnances  des  rois  de  France, 

f  Gum  in  comitatu  Breue,  feodis,  retrofeodis  et  gardiis  ipsius 
comitatus  et  aliis  terris  quas  dilectus  et  fidelis  consanguineus 
noster,  Galtherus,  dux  Athenarum  et  comes  dicti  comitatus^ 
habet  in  comitatu  Gampanie,  sint  plures  homines  et  femine, 
burgenses  nostri  albani  superventi  aliunde  et  alii  qui  se 
advoaverunt  et  advoant  nostros  homines  et  feminas  de  jurata, 
ao  etiam  plures  homines  et  femine  dicti  consanguinei,  suorum 
feodorum,  retrofeodorum  et  gardiarum,  qui  eos  deadyoaverunt 
et  66  advoaverunt  et  advoant  homines  et  feminas  nostros  de 
dicta  jurata;  nitendo  se  eximere  a  sendtute  qua  sunt  ipsi 
consanguineo  nostro  et  suis  feodatis,  retrofeodatis  et  gardiis, 
ut  dicunt,  astricti.  .  .  .  (Ordinance  of  King  John  [1855, 
November],  Becueil  des  Ordonn,  des  rois  de  France,  t.  iv.,  p. 
724.)  ....  Gum  a  predeoessoribus  nostris  Francie  regibus, 
vasallorum  et  dominorum  aliorum  utilium  sen  immediatorum 
subditis  in  senescaliis  Tholose,  Garcassonne  et  Bellicadri,  per 
dictos  8U0S  dominos,  suos  justiciarios  sen  officiarios  oppressis 
subvenire  volentibus  et  ipsos  a  gravaminibus  relevare,  ductis  et 
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All  these  circumstaiices  resulted  &om  a  new  social 
principle,  from  a  right  subversive  of  existing  rights; 
and  none  of  them  was  established  without  a  protest 
and  a  struggle.  It  was  not  so  with  the  &mous  insti- 
tution which  made  the  bourgeoisie  a  political  order, 
represented  by  its  deputies  in  the  great  assemblies 
of  the  kingdom.  These  assemblies,  the  tradition  of 
which  had  passed  from  German  customs  into  the  sys- 
tem of  the  feudal  monarchy,  were  composed  of  depu- 
ties elected  respectively  by  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
and  forming  either  one  common  body  or  two  sepa- 
rate  chambers.*  Prom  the  time  that  a  third  order 
of  men,  with  the  ftdl  enjoyment  of  freedom  and  pro- 
per...  ™  f»™ed  b,  iTr^^  ol  ft.  M«JpJ 
towns,  and  the  enfranchisement  of  the  boroughs,  this 
order,  although  inferior  to  the  two  others,  shared  in 
its  own  sphere  the  poUtical  rights  of  the  ancient 
orders;  it  was  summoned  to  give  counsel  in  im- 
portant matters,  and  to  deliberate  upon  the  imposition 
of  fresh  taxes. 

exdtatis  ad  hoc  ex  frequenti  querela  subditorum  ipsorum,  fuerit 
ab  antique,  previa  consilii  deliberatione  matura,  laudabiliter 
ordinatum»  ut  quicunque  taliter  oppress]  cujuscunque  status 
et  oonditionis  existerint,  dimissa  dicti  sui  immediati  dominii 
Bubjectione,  subjectionem  nostram  ingredi  et  nostri  burgenses 
effici  possent,  et  ad  hoc  admitterentur  libere,  cessante  contradio- 

tione  quacunque (Ordinance  of  Charles   V,  [1373, 

July  29] ;  ibid.,  t.  v.,  p.  627.) 

*  See  the  account  of  the  election  of  Charles  of  Yalois,  as  King 
of  Aragon  and  Count  of  Barcelona.  Bymer,  Fadera,  CoTwen- 
tUmei,  LittercBy  &c.,  t.  i.,  p.  639. 
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The  cities^  by  their  privileges^  which  they  had  ac- 
quired by  open  force^  or  which  were  conceded  to  them 
by  good  will^  were  become,  like  the  castles,  an  int^ral 
part  of  the  feudal  hierarchy,  and  feudality  recognised 
in  all  its  members  the  ri^t  of  free  consent  in  the 
grant  of  taxes  and  subsidies.  It  was  one  of  the  old 
usages,  and  the  best  principle  of  that  system.  The 
urban  population  enjoyed  this  privnege  without  the 
necessity  of  claiming  it,  and  without  its  being  disputed 
by  any  party.  The  convocation  of  the  representatives 
of  his  bonnes  vUles*  by  the  king  took  place  in  an  iso- 
lated manner,  on  rare  and  special  occasions  only;  and 
the  circumstance,  however  novel  it  might  be,  did  not 
appear  at  the  time  worthy  of  interest.  The  formulas 
of  certain  royal  duurters  are  the  sole  mtness  which 
remains  of  them  before  the  reign  of  Philippe  le  Sel,t 
and  we  must  d^cend  as  low  as  that  reign  in  order  to 
see  it  assume  a  striking  position,  and  take  its  place 
among  die  great  facts  of  our  national  history. 

The  increase  of  expenses  and  the  wants  of  royalty, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  caU  fresh  means  of 
administration  into  existence,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  fourteenth  century  commenced,  must  have  natu- 

*  See  below,  note  2,  p.  61.  Particular  cities  were  thus  honour- 
ably distinguished  by  the  kings  of  France. — Translator's  note. 

t  See  the  Ordinance  of  St.  Louis,  1262,  countersigned  by 
three  bourgeois  of  Paris,  three  of  Provins,  two  of  Orleans, 
two  of  Sens,  and  two  of  Laon.  Mecueil  des  Ordonn.  des  rois 
de  France,  t.  i.,  p.  93. — ^The  origin  of  the  States  in  particular  pro- 
vinces is  the  same  as  that  of  the  States-General  of  the  kingdom. 
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rally  led  to  more  frequent  and  regular  smnmonses  of 
the  representatives  of  the  cities  and  communes.  Some 
important  events  which  occurred  in  the  first  year  of 
the  century  gave  an  unusual  solemnity  and  the  cha- 
racter of  a  national  representation  to  convocations^ 
which  were  up  to  that  time  partial^  and  which  took 
place  one  after  the  other  without  attracting  much 
attention.  The  court  of  Bome^  in  violation  of  the 
r^nlations  and  treaties  which  limited  its  power  in 
France^  claimed  a  right  of  temporal  supremacy  over 
the  afiairs  of  the  kingdom.  On  this  point  an  open 
struggle  commenced  between  Pope  Boniface  YIII. 
and  Philippe  le  Bel :  the  Pope  summoned  a  general 
council;  and  the  King  a  general  assembly  of  deputies 
of  the  three  States — ^the  clergy^  nobihty^  and  dotir- 
geoisie  of  the  cities.*  Those  of  the  north  sent  their 
^chevinSf  those  of  the  south  their  consuls^  and  the 
voice  of  the  commons  was  listened  to  as  of  the  same 
right  as  that  of  the  barons  and  dignitaries  of  the 
Church.  '^  From  you/'  said  the  representatives  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  in  their  address  to  the  King^  ''from  you^ 
Sire,  our  most  honoured  Prince,  Philip,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  King  of  France,  the  people  of  your  kingdom 
beg  and  request,  so  far  as  belongs  to  them,  that 
provision  be  made  to  enable  you  to  preserve  the 
sovereign  independence  of  your  kingdom,  which  is 
such  that  you  could  not  recognise  in  your  temporal 

*  The  three  States  of  France  were  convoked  at  N6tre-Dame 
in  Paris  on  the  10th  of  Apiil,  1302. 
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character  any  sovereign  on  eartli  except  God/^*  This 
vow  of  independence  in  behalf  of  the  cfown  and 
country  nobly  marks  the  first  appearance  of  a  poli- 
tical spirit  in  the  commonalty  beyond  the  circle  of 
their  interests  and  their  municipal  rights;  it  became 
afterwards  one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  which, 
origiaating  firom  the  popular  instinct  and  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation,  formed  what  we  may 
call  the  tradition  of  the  Tiers  Etat.\ 

This  name  of  Tiers  Etat,  when  used  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  properly  comprises  only  the  population  of  the 
privileged  cities,  but  in  effect  it  extends  much  beyond 
this ;  it  includes  not  only  the  cities,  but  the  villages 
and  hamlets — ^not  only  the  free  commonalty,  but  all 
those  for  whom  civil  liberty  is  a  privilege  still  to 
come.  However  restricted,  too,  by  its  exclusively 
municipal  character,  the  representation  of  the  third 
order  might  be,  it  had  always  the  merit  of  believing 
itself  charged  with  the  duty  of  pleading,  not  the  cause 
of  this  or  that  section,  of  this  or  that  class  of  the 

*  Rex  autem.  .  . .  Farisiis  convocans  ad  conoilium  universos 
regni  FranciaB  barones,  praBlatoB,  duces  et  comites,  abbates  et 
procuratores  capitulorum  suonim,  decanos  et  custodes  eccled- 
arum  collegiatarum,  vice-dominos,  castellanos,  majores  et  sea- 
binos  communiarum.  .  .  .  {Chronique  de  Chuillaume  de  Ndnffis, 
t.  i.,  Edition  de  Geraud,  p.  314.) 

t  Chronologie  des  Ettats  ghiiraux,  by  J.  Savaron  (Caen, 
1788),  p.  04.  See  the  Report  of  my  brother,  Am^d^e  Thierry, 
on  the  competition  for  the  prize  of  History  decreed  in  1844  by 
the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences. 
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people,  but  that  of  the  mass,  as  distinguished  from  the 
nobles,  that  of  the  people  without  distinction  of  free- 
men or  ser&,  of  citizens  or  peasants.*  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  that  the  bourgeoisie  itself  did  not  at 
first  attach  much  value  to  the  right  of  being  consulted, 
like  the  two  first  orders,  upon  the  general  afiSeurs  of 
the  kingdom.f  This  right,  which  it  scarcely  ever 
exercised  without  some  kind  of  inconvenience,  was  a 
subject  of  suspicion,  because  every  convocation  of  the 
States  naturally  terminated  with  some  new  demands  of 
the  treasury.  Its  part  was  subordinate  and  undefined 
in  the  States-General,  which  succeeded  those  of  1302, 
under  Philippe  le  Bel  and  his  successors,  up  to  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  which  were  generally 
convoked  on  the  occurrence  of  wars,  or  of  a  new  reign. 
But  in  the  reign  of  John,  the  public  distress  and  the  un- 
usual amount  of  national  calamity  caused  an  outburst 
of  feeling  and  ambition  in  the  communes  of  France 
which  made  them  attempt  projects  unheard  of  up  to 
that  time,  and  lay  hold  of  all  at  once  and  for  a 
moment  that  preponderance  of  the  Tiers  Etat  which 

*  The  words  gens  de  tiers  et  eommun  Stat  are  found  in  many 
acts  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  expressions  tiers  Stat,  com' 
fwvm  Stat,  and  le  commwi,  are  used  indifferently. 

f  The  elections  of  deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  limited  during 
the  fourteenth  century  and  great  part  of  the  fifteenth,  to  what 
were  called  the  bonnes  villes,  were  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  extended  to  cities  which  were  not  protected  hy 
walls  and  to  simple  villages.  See  below  the  States-General  of 
1484. 
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oould  not  be  established  beyond  danger  of  relapse  till 
after  five  centuries  of  eflEbrts  and  progress. 

The  two  centuries  which  had  passed  since  the  revival 
of  the  municipal  liberties  had  given  to  the  rich  bour- 
geois of  the  cities  the  experience  of  political  life^  and 
had  taught  them  to  know  and  desire  all  that  consti- 
tutes a  well-regulated  society^  either  within  the  drde 
of  the  city  walls  or  over  a  wider  extent.  As  regarded 
the  cities  and  communes^  whatever  might  be  the  form 
of  their  government,  order,  regularity,  economy,  care 
of  the  general  weal  formed  not  only  a  principle,  a 
maxim,  a  tendency,  but  a  fact  of  every  day's  experience, 
guaranteed  by  institutions  of  every  kind,  in  the 
management  of  which  each  functionary  or  responsible 
person  was  constantly  overlooked  and  controlled. 
Without  doubt  the  representatives  of  the  bourgeoisie 
in  the  first  States-General,  when  summoned  to  vote 
subsidies,  and  to  see  how  they  were  dispensed,  were 
forcibly  struck  with  the  contrast  there  exhibited 
between  the  royal  administration  with  its  rash  mea- 
sures, its  crafty  expedients,  its  old  or  firesh  abuses, 
and  the  urban  administration,  following  its  immemo- 
rial laws,  scrupulous,  upright,  just,  whether  of  its 
own  accord  or  in  spite  of  itself.  Among  those  men 
of  dear  and  active  intelligence,  the  most  enlightened 
would  naturally  conceive  the  idea  of  introducing  into 
the  centre  of  the  State  the  system  which  they  had 
seen  practised  imder  their  own  eyes,  which  they  had 
practised  themselves  in  accordance  with  the  local  tra- 
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dition  and  the  example  of  their  predecessors.  This 
idea^  timidly  expressed  at  first  in  the  presence  of  royalty^ 
which  did  not  pay  attention  to  it^  and  of  the  privileged 
bodies  which  did  not  look  beyond  themselves  for  coun- 
sel, was  openly  declared  when  extraordinary  necessities^ 
brought  on  by  war  from  without  and  by  ruin  from 
within,  compelled  the  king  and  his  ministers  to  look 
for  assistance  at  any  sacrifice,  and  showed  clearly  their 
own  inability  to  remedy  the  public  misfortunes. 

From  this  position  of  circumstances  arose  the  spirit 
of  reform  which  burst  forth  so  suddenly  and  energe- 
tically in  the  States-General  of  1355.  The  resolutions 
of  that  assembly,  which  immediately  received  the  force 
of  law  by  a  royal  ordinance,  contain,  and  in  some 
points  even  exceed,  the  modem  guarantees  of  which 
the  system  of  constitutional  monarchy  consists.  We 
there  see  the  authority  divided  between  the  king  and 
the  three  estates  representing  the  nation,  and  repre- 
sented themselves  by  a  commission  of  nine  members ; 
the  power  of  adjourning  to  a  stated  time  vested  in  the 
assembly  itself;  taxes  assessed  on  all  classes  of  persons^ 
and  reaching  to  the  king  himself;  the  right  of  collect- 
ing the  taxes,  and  the  control  of  the  financial  adminis- 
tration given  to  the  states  acting  by  their  deputies  at 
Paris  and  in  the  provinces;*^  the  establishment  of  a 

*  Est  ordonn^  que  des  trois  estaz  dessus  diz  seront  ordennez 
et  depputez  certaines  personnes  bonnes  et  honnestes,  solables 
et  loyauls  et.  sans  aucun  8ouspe9on»  qui  par  les  pays  ordenneront 
les  choses  dessus  dittes,  qui  auront  receveurs  et  ministres,  selon 
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national  militia  by  an  injunction  issued  to  each  to  arm 
himself  according  to  his  condition ;  lastly^  the  prohi- 
bition to  remove  any  case  whatever  from  the  ordinary 
court  of  justice  into  another  jurisdiction^  the  abolition 
of  seizure  or  compulsory  requisition  for  the  royal  ser- 
vice, and  the  suppression  of  monopolies  carried  on 
under  the  name  of  middle-men  {tierces  personnes)  by 
the  officers  of  the  king  or  of  the  seigneurs.''^  Here 
we  perceive^  as  it  were^  the  breath  of  mimicipal  demo* 
cracy^  something  more  methodical  and  more  enlarged 
in  point  of  liberty  than  the  aristocratic  opposition  of 
the  nobility  and  clergy.  The  initiative  of  the  Tiers 
Etat  .prevailed^  by  the  force  of  good  sense  and  admi- 
nistrative experience^  in  those  deliberations  which,  as 
&r  as  outward  appearance  is  concerned,  were  common 

Tordenance  et  instruction  qui  sera  faite  sur  ce ;  et  oultre  les 
oommissaires  ou  depputez  partiouliers  des  pays  et  des  centres, 
seront  ordennez  et  establiz  par  les  trois  estate  dessus  dits  neuf 
personnes  bonnes  et  honnestes :  c'est  assavoir  de  chascun  estat 
trois  qui  seront  g^n^raulx  et  superintendenz  sur  tons  les  autres, 
et  qui  auront  deux  receveurs  g^n^raux  prud'hommes  et  bien 
solables,  pour  ce  que  lesdiz  superintendens  ne  seront  chargiez 
d'aucune  recepte,  ne  de  faire  compte  aucun.  (Ordinance  of  28 
December,  1 355,  art  2.  Becueil  des  Ordonn.  des  rots  de  France, 
t  liL,  p.  22.) 

*  Et  ne  seront  lesdites  aydes  et  ce  qui  en  ystra  levies  ne 
distributes  parnos  genz,  par  noz  tr^soriers,  ne  par  noz  officiers, 
mais  par  autres  bonnes  genz,  saiges,  loyauls  et  solables,  ordon- 
nez,  commis  et  depputez  par  les  trois  estaz  dessusdiz,  tant  aux 
fronti^res  comme  aillieurs  ou  il  les  conviendra  distribuer. 
(Ibid,  art  5.)— Ibid,  art.  6,  7, 8,  9,  11, 12,  13,  18,  19,  et  52. 
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to  the  three  orders.*  The  same  thing  took  place  with 
much  more  serions  consequences  in  the  States-General 
of  1356 — a  fatal  year,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  battle 
imprudently  hazarded,  the  king  was  made  prisoner, 
the  greater  part  of  the  nobles  killed  or  taken  pri- 
soners in  the  confusion  of  flight,  the  forces  of  the 
kingdom  annihilated,  the  government  dissolved  in 
the  midst  of  foreign  war,  intestine  discords,  and 
general  irritation  of  feeling. 

The  disaster  of  Poitiers  excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  a  sentiment  of  national  grief,  mixed  with  indig- 
nation and  scorn  at  the  nobility  who  had  fled  before 
an  army  so  inferior  in  number.  Those  nobles 
who  passed  through  the  cities  and  towns  on  their 
return  from  the  battle  were  pursued  with  imprecations 
and  outrages.t    The  Parisian  bourgeoisie,  animated 

*  Furent  assembles  a  Paris,  par  le  mandement  du  roy,  les 
pr^Iats,  les  chapitres,  les  barons,  et  les  villes  du  royaume  de 
France,  et  leur  fist  le  roy  exposer  en  sa  presence  I'estat  des 
guerres.  .  .  .  Lesquels  respondirent,  c'est  assavoir :  le  clergi^, 
par  la  boucbe  de  maistre  Jehan  de  GraoD,  lors  arcevesque  de 
Bains,  les  nobles,  par  la  boucbe  du  due  d'Ath^nes,  et  les  bonnes 
villes,  par  Estienne  Marcel,  lors  provost  des  marchans  a  Paris, 
que  il  estoient  to  us  prests  de  vivre  et  de  mourir  avec  le  roy,  et 
de  mettre  corps  et  avoir  en  son  service,  et  d^lib^racion  requis- 
trent  de  parler  ensemble,  laquelle  leur  fu  ottroi^e.  {Chroniques 
de  Saint-Denis,  6dit  de  M.  Paulin  Paris,  t.  vi.,  p.  19.) 

t  Avec  tout  ce,  les  chevaliers  et  les  ^cuyers  qui  retoum^s 
^toient  de  la  bataille,  en  ^toient  tant  hais  et  si  blames  des  com- 
munes que  en  vis  ils  s'embatoient  ^s  bonnes  villes.  Si  parlemen- 
toient  et  murmuroient  ainsi  les  uns  sur  les  autres.  (Chron.  de 
Froiesarif  1. 1.,  2^  partie,  cb.  52. 

F 
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with  enthusiasm  and  courage,  took  upon  itself  at  all 
risks  the  charge  of  its  own  defence ;  whilst  the  eldest 
son  of  the  king,  a  youth  of  only  nineteen,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  first  to  fly,  assumed  the  government 
as  lieutenant  of  his  father.  It  was  at  the  summons  of 
this  prince  that  the  states  assembled  again  at  PaHs 
before  the  time  which  they  had  appointed.  The  same 
deputies  returned  to  the  number  of  800,  of  whom 
400  were  of  the  bourgeoisie;  and  the  work  of  reform, 
rudely  sketched  in  the  preceding  session,  was  resumed 
under  the  same  influence,  mth  an  enthusiasm  which 
partook  of  the  character  of  revolutionary  impulse. 
The  assembly  commenced  by  concentrating  its  action 
in  a  committee  of  twenty-four  members,  deliberating, 
as  far  as  appears,  without  distinction  of  orders ;  it  then 
intimated  its  resolutions  under  the  form  of  petitions, 
which  were  as  follow :  The  authority  of  the  states 
declared  supreme  in  all  affairs  of  administration  and 
finance,  the  impeachment  of  all  the  counsellors  of  the 
king,  the  dismissal  in  a  body  of  the  officers  of  justice, 
and  the  creation  of  a  council  of  reformers  taken  from 
the  three  orders;  lastly,  the  prohibition  to  conclude 
any  truce  without  the  assent  of  the  three  states,  and 
the  right  on  their  part  to  re-assemble  at  their  own 
will  without  a  royal  summons.^ 

*  Ordinance  of  3  March,  1357  (1356,  old  style),  art.  1, 2, 5, 11, 
39,  42,  et  43 ;  Becueil  des  Ordonn.  des  rois  de  France,  t.  iii., 
p.  128.  .  .  .-r-Il  esmut,  enduitet  enortales  d^putez  dessusdiz  a 
06  quil  ealeusaent  ylDgt-huit  personnes  des  trois  estas,  c'est 
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The  lieutenant  of  the  king^  Charles  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy^ exerted  in  vain  the  resources  of  a  precocious 
ability  to  escape  these  imperious  demands:  he  was 
compelled  to  yield  everything.  The  States  governed 
in  his  name;  but  dissension^  springing  from  the 
mutual  jealousy  of  the  different  orders^  was  soon  in- 
troduced into  their  body.  The  preponderating  in- 
fluence of  the  bourgeois  appeared  intolerable  to  the 
nobles^  who^  in  consequence^  deserted  the  assembly 
and  retired  home.  The  deputies  of  the  clergy  re- 
mained longer  at  their  posts^  but  they  also  withdrew 
at  last;  and^  imder  the  name  of  the  States-General^ 
none  remained  but  the  representatives  of  the  dties^ 

assavoir :  quatre  pr^las,  douze  chevaliers,  et  douze  bourgois, 
qui  averoient  tout  le  gouvemement  du  royaume,  qui  ordeneroient 
la  chambre  de  parlement,  des  comptes  et  de  touz  autres  offices, 
et  y  metteroient  telles  personnes  comme  bon  leur  sembleroit. 
Et  par  ce  appert  cl^rement  que  le  gouvemement,  Tauctoht^  et 
la  puissance  de  gouvemer  le  royaume  il  youloit  oster  au  roy  et 
h  monseigneur  le  due,  ou  au  moins  leur  en  vouloit  si  petit 
laissier  comme  niant,  car,  toute  Tauotorit^  de  fait  feust  aus 
vingt-huit  esleuz,  et  n'en  eust  le  roy  ne  le  duo  fors  nom  tant 
seulement.  (Articles  against  Robert  le  Coq,  Bishop  of  Laon  : 
manuscript  published  by  M.  Douet  d*Arcq,  in  the  Biblioth^que 
de  VEcole  des  chartes  t.  ii.,  p.  865,  art.  52.) — Froissart  says  that 
the  council  of  the  States  ought  to  be  composed  of  thirty-six 
persons ;  but  a  list  which  may  be  received  as  authentic  assigns 
twenty-four  members  to  this  council,  viz. :— six  nobles,  eleven 
ecclesiastics,  and  seventeen  howrgeois.  Thus  the  represen- 
tation of  the  communes  was  then  equal  in  number  to  those  of 
the  nobles  and  clergy  united.  See  in  tom.  ii.  of  the  JBibliotk^qve 
de  VEcole  dee  chartes^  the  docimient  cited  above. 
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alone  chained  with  all  the  responsibilities  of  the  reform 
and  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.*  Bowing  to  a  neces- 
sity of  central  action^  they  submitted  of  their  own 
accord  to  the  deputation  of  Paris ;  and  soon^  by  the 
tendency  of  drcomstances,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  Regent^  the  question  of  supre- 
macy of  the  states  became  a  Parisian  question^  subject 
to  the  chances  of  a  popular  ^meute  and  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  municipal  power.f 
At  this  point  appears  a  man  whose  character  has 

*  Oi  Tous  dis  que  lea  nobles  da  royaume  de  France  et  les 
pr^ats  de  sainte  ^glise  se  commenc^rent  a  tanner  de  Temprise 
et  ordonnance  des  trois  ^tats.  (Chroniq.  de  Froissarty  liv.  1**, 
2^  partie,  ch.  62.) — Le  huitiesme  jour  d'apr^s  Noel  Tan  dessus* 
dit,  fu  Tassemblde  ^  Paris  des  bonnes  Yilles,  mais  il  n'y  ot 
aacuns  nobles  et  pou  y  ot  de  gens  d'^glise.  £t  tous  les  jours 
assembloient  et  sine  povoient  estre  a  accort.  Et  toutes  voles  ils 
demour^rent  a  Paris  jusques  au  vingt-quatriesme  ou  vingt- 
cinquiesme  jour  de  Janvier.  (Chron.  ds  Saint-Denisj  t.  vi.,  p. 
80.) — ^Le  dimenche  devant  karestue  prenant,  onziesme  jour  de 
F^vrier,  se  rassembl^rent  ^  Paris  pluseurs  des  bonnes  villes  et 
du  clergi^,  mais  11  n'y  vint  nul  noble.  £t  par  pluseurs  joum^es 
se  assemblerent,  si  comme  il  avoient  accoustum^.  (Ibid,  p.  86.) 

f  Le  samedi  ensuivant,  vingt>quatriesme  jour  dudit  mojs,  fu 
monseigneur  le  due  en  la  chambre  de  parlement,  et  avec  lui 
iSucuns  de  son  conseil  qui  lui  estoient  demour^s.  £t  1^  all^rent 
a  luy  ledit  pr^rost  et  pluseurs  autres  aveo  luy,  tant  arm^s  comme 
non  arm^s,  et  requistrent  k  monseigneur  le  due  que  il  feist  tenir 
et  garder,  sans  enfraindre,  toutes  les  ordenances  lesquelles 
avoient  est^  fiaites  par  les  trois  estas,  Tan  pr^c^dent,  et  que  il 
les  laissast  gouvemer,  si  comme  autrefois  avoit  est^  fait  .  .  . 
et  pour  ce  que  le  peuple  se  tenoit  trop  mal  content  de  moult  de 
ehoses  qui  estoient  fiaites  au  conseU  de  monseigneur  le  due 
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grown  into  historical  importance  in  onr  days  from  our 
greater  facilities  of  imderstaading  it^  Etienne  Marcel, 
pr4v6t  des  marchands — that  is  to  say,  mayor  of  the 
municipality  of  Paris.  This  Schevin  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  by  a  remarkable  anticipation,  designed 
and  attempted  things  which  seem  to  belong  only  to 
recent  revolutions.  Social  unity,  and  administrative 
uniformity;  political  rights,  co-extensive  and  equal 
with  dvil  rights;  the  principle  of  public  authority 
transferred  from  the  crown  to  the  nation ;  the  States- 
General  changed,  under  the  influence  of  the  third 
order,  into  a  national  representation ;  the  will  of  the 
people  admitted  as  sovereign  in  the  presenceof  thedepo- 
sitary  of  the  royal  power  ;*  the  influence  of  Paris  over 
the  provinces,  as  the  head  of  opinion  and  centre  of  the 
general  movement;  thedemocratic  dictatorship,  and  the 
influence  of  terror  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  common 
weal;  new  colours  assumed  and  carried  as  a  sign  of  patri- 
otic union  and  symbol  of  reform;t  the  transference  of 

contre  ledit  peuple,  11  voulsit  mettre  en  son  grand  oonseil  trois 
ou  quatre  bourgeois  que  Ten  lui  nommeroit,  toutes  lesquelles 
choses  monseigneur  le  duo  leur  ootroja.     (Ibid,  p.  92.) 

*  Et  quand  ledit  provost  fu  en  ladite  chambre,  et  pluseurs 
artD^s  de  sa  compaignie  aveo  luy,  il  dit  audit  monseigneur  le 
due  que  il  ne  se  meist  point  h  m^saise  de  ce  qui  estoit  advenui 
car  il  avoit  est^  fait  de  la  volenti  du  peuple,  et  pour  eschi^Tier 
greigneurs  perils.  .  .  .  Et  requist  ledit  provost  h  monseignemr 
le  due  que  il  voulsist  ratifier  ledit  fait  et  estre  tout  un  avec  eux. 
(Chron.  de  Saint-Denis,  t,  vi.,  p.  88  et  89.) 

f  La  premiere  semaine  de  Janvier  ensuivant,  ceux  de  Paris 
orden^rent  qu'il  auroient  tous  chapperons  partis  de  rouge  et  de 
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royalty  itself  from  one  branch  of  the  &mily  to  the 
other^  with  a  view  to  the  cause  of  reform  and  the 
interest  of  the  people^ — such  were  the  circumstanoes 
and  the  scenes  which  have  given  to  our  own  as  well  as 
the  preceding  century  their  political  character.  It  is 
strange  to  find  the  whole  of  it  comprised  in  the  three 

pen ;  et  fu  command^  par  les  ostels,  de  par  le  prdvost  des  mar- 
chans,  que  on  preist  tela  chapperons.  (Ibid,  p.  73.) — Le  provost 
des  marchans  et  les  eschevins  envoi^rent  lettres  closes  par  les 
bonnes  yilles  da  royaume,  par  lesquelles  il  leur  faisoit  savoir 
le  fait  qu'il  ayoient  fait,  et  leur  requ^roient  que  il  se  voulsissent 
tenir  en  yraie  union  avec  euz,  et  que  il  Youlsissent  prendre  de 
leurs  chapperons  partis  de  pers  et  de  rouge,  si  comme  avoient  le 
due  de  Normendie  et  pluseurs  autres  du  sane  de  France,  si 
oomme  ^ites  lettres  estoit  contenu.  Et  en  y^rit^,  ledit  mon- 
seigneur  le  due,  le  roj  de  Nayarre,  le  due  d'Orl^ans,  fr^re  dudit 
roy  de  France,  et  le  comte  d*£stampes,  qui  tons  estoient  des 
fleurs  de  lis,  portoient  lesdits  chapperons.    (Ibid,  p.  04.) 

*  Ledit  roi  de  Nayarre  yint  en  la  maison  de  la  yille  et  presohs, 
et  entre  les  autres  choses  dist  que  il  aimoit  moult  le  royaume 
de  France  et  il  y  estoit  moult  bien  tenu,  si  oomme  il  disoit. 
Oar  il  estoit  des  fleurs  de  lis  de  tons  cost^s,  et  oust  est^  sa  m^re 
roy  de  France  se  elle  east  est^  homme ;  car  elle  ayoit  est^  seule 
fille  du  roy  de  France.  Et  si  lui  ayoient  les  bonnes  yilles  du 
royaume,  par  especial  celle  de  Paris,  fait  tr^s  grans  biens  et 
haus  honneurs,  lesquels  il  taisoit,  et  pour  ce  estoit-il  prest  de 
yiyre  et  de  mourir  ayecques  eux.  .  .  .  Si  fu  alors  esleu  ledit 
roy  en  capitain  de  la  yille  de  Paris ;  et  lui  fu  dit,  de  par  le 
pr^yost  des  marchands  de  Paris,  que  ceux  de  Paris  escriproient 
k  toutes  les  bonnes  yilles  du  royaume,  afin  que  chascun  se  con- 
sentist  ^  faire  ledit  roy  capitain  uniyersal  par  tout  le  royaume 
de  France.  (Ibid,  p.  116.) — Praspositus  mercatorum,  cum 
multis  de  mcyoiibus  ciyibus  per  quos  tota  ciyitas  regi  yidebatur 
.  .  iyerunt  ad  regem  Nayarra  dominum  Caroliun  de  Ebroiois, 
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years  over  which  the  name  of  the  Pr^vdt  Marcel  predo- 
minates.'^ His  short  and  stormy  career  was^  as  it  were^ 
a  premature  attempt  at  the  grand  designs  of  Provi- 
dence^ and  the  mirror  of  the  bloody  changes  of 
fortmie  through  which  those  designs  were  destined  to 
advance  to  their  accomplishment  under  the  impulse  of 
human  passions.  Marcel  lived  and  died  for  an  idea — 
that  of  hastening  on^  by  the  force  of  the  masses^  the 
work  of  gradual  equalisation  commenced  by  the  kings 
themselves;  but  it  was  his  misfortune  and  his  crime 
to  be  unrelenting  in  carrying  out  his  convictions.  To 
the  impetuosity  of  a  tribune  who  did  not  shrink  even 
from  murder  he  added  the  talent  of  organization;  he 
left  ui  the  ffrand  city,  which  he  had  ruled  with  a  stem 
^  .b«l.Cy,  ^owe*!  «ta«».,  ^10  -orb. 
and  a  name  which  two  centunes  afterwards  his  de- 
scendants bore  with  pride  as  a  title  of  nobility.f 

qui  antea  per  eos  tamquam  capitaneus  vocatus  fuerat  .  .  . 
ordinayenmt  secrete  ut  iterum  per  ipsos  vocaretur  .  .  .  et 
tandem,  cum  ipse  rex  Navame  esset  de  linea  et  prosapia  regia, 
ad  Bceptrom  regale  et  regnum  Francis  ascenderet  et  regnaret 
Nam  dictus  rex  NavairsB  ad  hoc  totis  viribus  anhelabat.  .  .  . 
(Chron.  de  OuiUaume  de  NangU,  2^  continuat.,  t.  ii.,  p.  268 
and  269.) 

*  Etienne  Marcel  had,  as  an  associate  in  his  gtruggle  with 
the  Government  and  in  his  projects  of  reform,  a  member  of  the 
oleigy,  who,  by  his  birth  and  studies,  belonged  to  the  bourgeoisie 
— ^Bobert  le  Coq,  Bishop  of  Laon,  an  able  jurist,  first  an  advo- 
cate, then  maitre  dee  requSteSj  and  leadj  prMdeni  elere  of  the 
Parliament. 

t  See  rSutoire  de  VE6tel  de  VUle  de  Parte,  by  M.  Leioux. 
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Wliile  the  bourgeoisie,  formed  under  the  influences 
of  municipal  liberty^  raised  itself  by  a  sudden  but  tran- 
sient enthusiasm  to  the  spirit  of  national  liberty, 
and  in  some  measure  anticipated  the  Aiture,  a  strange 
and  hideous  spectacle  was  exhibited  by  the  demi- 
servile  population  of  the  viOages  and  hamlets.  We 
mean  the  Jacquerie;  its  dreadful  excesses^  and  its 
no  less  dread&l  repression.  In  those  days  of  crisis 
and  agitation,  the  general  vibration  of  society  affected 
thepeasantry,  and  encountered  amongthem  thepassions 
of  hatred  and  vengeance  which  had  been  accumulated 
and  bayed  J)ack  during  centuries  of  oppression  and 
.  misery.  The  cry  of  the  French  populace,  ^^  The  nobles 
dishonour  and  betray  the  kingdom/^  became  a  signal 
for  the  extermination  of  those  of  gentle  birth  in  the 

de  Lincy,  liv.  iii.,  cb.  1",  p.  58  a  60. — ^Simit  ouTriers  en  oeuvro 
quant  qu'il  en  put  avoir  et  recouvrer  de  toutes  parts,  et  fit  faire 
grands  fosses  autour  de  Paris,  et  puis  cbaingles,  murs  et  portes, 
et  y  ouvroit-on  noit  et  jour,  etyeut  le  terme  d'un  antous  les  jours 
trois  mille  ouvriers.  Dont  ce  fut  un  grand  fait  que  de  fermer 
sur  une  ann^e  et  d'enclorre  et  avironner  de  toute  defense  une 
telle  cit^  comme  Paris  est  et  de  tel  circuit.  Et  tous  de  que  ce 
fat  le  plus  grand  bien  que  oncques  le  pr^vdl  des  marchands  fit 
en  toute  sa  vie ;  car  autrement  elle  e^t  ^t^  depuis  courue,  gatee 
et  robee  par  trop  de  fois.  {Ckron,  de  Froissart,  liv.  I**',  2«  partie» 
obap.  66.) — Dictes-nous  que  pas  un  des  Clercs,  de  Marie, 
Marcel  ne  des  Bovrciere  .  .  .  souf&e  que  le  fils  d'un  Italien* 
d'un  Anglois,  d'un  Lorrain  ou  Escou^ois  se  die  aussi  bon 
Fran9ois  que  luy.  (Du  ffrand  et  loyal  devoir,  fidilit4  et 
obSitianoe  de  meseieure  de  Paris  envers  le  roy  et  couronne  de 
France,  pampblet  contre  le  cardinal  de  Guise,  petit  in-S^f  1&65, 
p.  vu.) 
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cottages  of  BeauToisis.  Peasants  armed  with  dabs  and 
knives  rose  and  marched  in  bands^  increasing  as  they 
advanced^  attacking  the  castles  with  sword  and  flame^ 
murdering  all  they  found  in  them — ^men,  women^  and 
children;  and^  like  the  barbarians  of  the  great  in- 
vasion, miable  to  give  an  account  of  the  objects  which 
they  sought,  or  the  motive  which  instigated  them.^ 
This  savage  force,  master  of  all  the  flat  country 
between  the  Oise  and  Seine,  was  organized  under  a 
leader,  who  offered  his  alliance  to  the  cities  which 
were  agitated  by  the  spirit  of  reform.  Beauvais, 
Senlis,  Amiens,  Paris,  and  Meaux,  accepted  it,  either 
as  assistance,  or  as  a  diversion  in  their  &vour.  In 
spite  of  the  acts  of  barbarity  committed  by  the  rebel 
peasants,  almost  everywhere  the  urban  population, 

*  Aucimes  gens  des  villes  champdtres,  sans  ohef,  s'aesem- 
bl^rent  en  Beauvoisin,  et  ne  furent  mie  cent  hommes  lea  pre- 
miersy  et  direntque  tous  les  nobles  du  royaume  de  France, 
chevaliers  et  ^ouyers,  honnissoient  et  trahissoient  le  royaume, 
et  que  oe  seroit  grand  bien  qui  tous  les  d^truiroit.  Et  obacun 
d'eux  dit :  "  II  dit  voir !  il  dit  voir  1  bonni  soit  celui  par  qui  il 
demeurera  que  tous  les  gentilshommes  ne  soient  d^truitsr 
Lors  se  assembl^rent  et  s'en  allerent  sans  autre  conseil  et 
sans  uulles  armiu'es,  fors  que  de  bfttons  ferr^s  et  de  oouteaux. 
.  .  .  £t  multiplierent  tant  que  ils  furent  bien  six  mille;  et 
partout  la  oh  ils  venoient,  leur  nombre  croissoit ;  car  cbacun 
de  leur  semblance  les  suiTOit.  (Chron.  de  Froissart^  liv.  l**, 
2*  partie,  cbap.  62.) — Mais  ils  ^toient  }k  taut  multiplies  que, 
si  il  fussent  tous  ensemble,  ils  eussent  bien  ^t^  cent  mille 
hommes.  £t  quand  on  leur  demandoit  pourquoi  ils  faisoient 
ce,  *ils  r^pondoient  qu'ils  ne  savoient,  mais  ils  le  veoient  aux 
autres  fiEdre,  si  le  faisoient  ausai.    (Ibid,  chap.  66.) 
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and  principally  the  poor^  sympatliised  with  them.* 
Bich  citizens,  men  of  political  character,  were  seen 
mixing  with  them,  directing  them,  and  restraining 
their  thirst  for  blood,  till  the  day  when  they  dis- 
appeared, slain  by  thousands  in  their  conflicts  with 
the  armed  nobles,  decimated  by  executions,  or  dis- 
persed by  terror.t 

*  Et  firent  un  capitaine  que  on  appeloit  Guillaume  Gale,  et 
al^rent  k  Gompi^gne;  mais  ceux  de  la  Tille  ne  les  y  laissi^rent 
entrer.  Et  depuis  ils  alerent  k  Senlis,  et  firent  tant  que  ceux 
de  ladite  ville  alerent  en  leur  compaignie.  Et  abattirent  toutes 
les  forteresces  du  pays,  Armenonville,  Tiers,  et  une  partie  du 
chastel  de  Beaumont-sur-Oyse.  (^Chron,  de  Saint-Denis,  t.  yi.> 
p.  110.) — ^Fuis  s'assembl^rent  autres  paisans  en  plusieurs  lieux 
en  Beauvaisis,  et  ailleurs  en  France;  et  mesmes  ceux  de 
Beauvais  estoient  centre  les  nobles  hommes :  et  en  mena-on 
plusieurs  k  BeauTais,  qui  y  furent  occis  par  le  consentement 
du  commun  de  la  ville,  et  aussi  le  maire  d' Amiens  enroya 
cent  hommes  du  commun  k  Taide  des  vilains.  (La  Chron.  de 
Flandree,  public  par  D.  Sauvage  [Lyon,  1562],  chap.  94,  p- 
196.) — Plusieurs  qui  estoient  partis  de  la  yille  de  Paris,  jusques 
au  nombre  de  trois  cens  ou  environ,  desquels  gens  estoit 
capitain  un  appel^  Pierre  Gille,  espicier  de  Paris,  et  environ 
cinq  cens  qui  s'estoient  assembles  a  Gilly  en  Mucien,  desquels 
estoit  capitain  un  appel6  Jehan  Yaillant,  provost  des  monnoies 
du  roy,  alerent  k  Meaux.  .  .  .  Et  toutes  voies,  avoit  lors  pou 
de  villes,  cit^s  ou  autres  en  lalangue  d'Oyl  qui  ne  fussent  meues 
centre  les  gentilshommes,  tant  en  faveur  de  ceux  de  Paris  qui 
trop  les  haoient,  comme  pour  le  mouvement  du  peuple. 
(Chron.  de  Smnt-Denisj  t  vi.,  p.  113.) 

t  Et  en  ces  assemblies  avoit  gens  de  labour  le  plus,  et  si  y 
avoit  de  riches  hommes,  bourgois  et  autres.  (Ibid,  p.  112.) — 
En  ce  temps  alerent  ceux  de  Paris  k  Ermenonville  et  as 
saillirent  le  chastel  et  le  prirent  par  force.    lik  estoit  Bobert 
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The  destruction  of  the  Jacqwes^  was  followed 
almost  immediately  by  the  failure  of  the  revolution 
of  the  bauTffeoisie  in  Paris  itself.  Those  two  move- 
mentSj  different  as  they  were^  of  the  two  great  classes 
of  the  commonalty,  terminated  simultaneously— one 
to  revive  and  carry  all  before  it  when  its  time  should 
come ;  the  other  to  leave  nothing  behind  it  but  an 
odious  name,  and  sad  recollections.    The  attempt  of 

de  Loreis,  qui|  pour  peur  de  la  mort  renia  gentillesse,  et  dit  qa'il 
aimoit  mieux  la  bourgeoisie  de  Paris  (dont  11  estoit  n^)  que 
ohevalerie,  et  par  ce  fut  11  sauv^  et  sa  femme  et  ses  enfans. 
(Xa  Chran,  de  JFlandres,  chap.  94,  p.  197.) — Et  aussi  tuoient 
les  gentilshommes  tous  ceux  que  11  povoient  trouver  qui 
avoient  est^  de  la  compagnie  des  Jacques,  c'est-^dire,  des  com- 
munes qui  avoient  tu^  les  gentilshommes,  leur  femmes  et  leur 
enfans  et  abattues  maisons ;  et  tant  que  on  tenoit  certainement 
que  Ten  en  avoit  bien  tu^  dedans  le  jour  de  la  S.-Jean  Baptiste 
Tint  mil  et  plus.  {Ckron.  de  Saint-Denis,  t.  tL,  p.  117.) — 
Depuis  cette  d^confiture  qui  fiit  faite  a  Meaux,  ne  se  rassem- 
bl^rent  ils  nulle  part ;  carle  jeune sire  de  Coucy,  qui  s'appeloit 
messire  Enguerrand,  avoit  grand  foison  de  gentilshommes  avec 
lui,  qui  les  mettoient  a  fin  partout  oil  ils  les  trouvoient,  sans 
piti^  et  sans  merci.  (Chron,  de  JFroiasart,  11  v.  i.,  2*'  partici 
chap.  68.) 

*  The  villagers  in  revolt  applied  to  themselves  the  contemp- 
tuous sobriquets  which  the  nobles  gave  to  the  people :  "  Tunc 
temporis  nobiles,  derisiones  de  rusticis  et  simplicibus  facientes, 
vocabant  eos  Jaeque  Bonhome."  (Chron,  de  Chiillaume  de 
Kangis,  2^  contiuuat.,  t.  ii.,  p.  288.) — Le  duo  de  Normandie 
.  .  .  s'en  alia  k  Provins  et  .  .  .  d'Ulec  vers  Ghasteautierry  et 
vers  Gandelus,  oii  Ten  disoit  qu'il  y  avoit  grande  assemble 
de  ces  communes  que  Ten  appeloit  Jacques  Bonhommes. 
(Ckron.  de  Saint-Denis,  t.  vi.,  p.  117.) 
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Etienne  Marcel  and  his  party  to  found  a  democratic 
monarchy  on  the  confederation  of  the  cities  in  the 
north  and  centre  of  France  failed^  becanse  Paris^ 
feebly  supported^  was  left  alone  to  maintain  a  twofold 
struggle  against  all  the  forces  of  the  crown  joined  to 
those  of  the  nobles^  as  well  as  against  the  popular 
dejection.*  The  leader  of  that  daring  attempt  was 
slain  at  the  moment  when  he  was  pushing  it  to  ex- 
tremities, and  setting  up  a  king  of  the  bourgeoisie  in 
the  face  of  the  le^timate  monarch.  With  him 
perished  the  persons  who  had  represented  the  city  in 
the  council  of  the  states,  as  well  as  those  who  had 
ruled  as  chiefs  or  ringleaders  of  the  mnnidpal  coun- 
cil.t    The  Tiers  Etat,  displaced  from  the  dominant 

*  The  summons  of  the  States-Oeneral  to  Paris  on  the  7th 
of  November  was  issued  conjointly  by  the  Duke  of  Nonnandy, 
who  despatched  his  letters  under  the  seal  of  the  regency,  and 
by  the  Pr^v6t  des  Marchands,  who  despatched  his  own  imder 
the  seal  of  the  city :  "  £t  envoia  ces  lettres  aux  gens  d'^glyse, 
aux  nobles  et  aux  bonnes  viUes,  et  les  manda.  Et  aussi 
envoia  ledit  provost  des  march  ans  ses  lettres  aux  dessusdis, 
aveo  les  lettres  dudit  monseigneur  le  duo."  (Chron.  de 
Saint-Denis,  t.  vi.,  p.  62.) 

f  The  murder  of  Etienne  Marcel,  by  Jean  Maillart,  took 
place  on  the  31st  of  July,  1358;  his  brother  Gllles  Marcel, 
greffier  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  Charles  Toussac  ickevin, 
like  him  deputy  of  Paris  and  member  of  the  council  of  the 
States,  were  slain;  the  one  assassinated  on  the  3 1st  of  July, 
and  the  other  beheaded  on  the  2nd  of  August.  Simon  le 
Paonnier,  Philippe  Giffart,  and  Jean  de  I'lsle,  members  of  the 
municipal  council,  were  slain ;  the  two  first  with  the  prMi, 
and  the  third  with  his  brother.    Five  other  bovrgeoit,  counseL 
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position  which  it  had  prematurely  won^  resumed 
its  ordinary  part  of  patient  industry^  less  preten- 
tious ambition^  and  slow  but  uninterrupted  pro- 
gress. 

Nevertheless^  all  was  not  lost  in  that  first  and 
unfortunate  trial.  The  Prince,  who  struggled  two 
years  against  the  Parisian  bourgeoisie,  borrowed  some- 
thing of  its  political  tendencies,  and  learnt  a  lesson 
in  the  school  of  those  whom  he  had  conquered.  He 
annulled  what  the  States-General  had  decreed,  and 
constrained  him  to  do  for  the  reform  of  abuses;  but 
the  violence  of  that  reaction  lasted  but  a  few  days,  and 
Charles  Y.,  as  King,  undertook  of  his  own  accord  a 
part  of  the  task  which,  as  Regent,  he  had  been  forced 
to  execute.  His  government  was  arbitrary  but  regular, 
economical,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  order,  and,  above 
all,  with  the  spirit  of  nationality.  Trained  early  to 
patience  and  statecraft  in  a  position  of  peril  and  dif- 
ficulty, he  had  none  of  the  eager  and  chivalrous  im- 

lors  or  officers  of  the  city,  were  condemned  to  death,  and 
executed  the  following  week.  Nicolas  le  Ghauceteur  and  Golart 
de  Gourli^gis,  deputies  of  Abbeville  and  Laon  in  the  States- 
General,  and  members  of  the  council  of  the  states,  met  with 
the  same  fate. — Pliures  capti  sunt  et  quaestionibus  appositi,  et 
infra  certum  diem  ad  forum  tracti  fuerunt  et  judicialiter 
decoUati.  Et  isti  fuerunt  ill!  qui  cum  prsddicto  praDposito 
villam  antea  gubemabant  et  de  quorum  consilio  in  omnibus 
agebatur ;  inter  quos  fuerunt  aliqui  burgenses  multum  solemnes 
et  eloquentes  quamplurimum  et  edocti.  {Ckron.  de  Chcill,  de 
Nangisy  2^  continuat.,  t.  ii.,  p.  273.) 
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petuosity  of  his  predecessors^  but  a  calculating  and 
practical  mind.  In  him  royalty  presents  a  new  cha- 
racter^ which  separates  it  from  the  Middle  Ages  and 
connects  it  with  modem  times.  He  was  the  first  of 
those  kings  who  appeared  as  the  redressers  of  wrong 
after  a  period  of  danger,  devoted  to  business,  placing 
consideration  before  action,  able  and  persevering — 
princes  eminently  politic,  whose  type  re-appeared 
more  strikingly  under  different  aspects  in  Louis  XI. 
and  Henry  IV.* 

We  have  reached  a  point  where  our  social  history, 
disengaged  from  its  origin  and  complete  in  its  ele- 
ments,  unfolds  itself  in  a  simple  and  regular  form, 
like  a  river  which,  rising  from  many  sources,  collects 
its  waters  as  it  advances  into  one  smgle  mass,  con- 
tained within  the  same  banks.  At  this  point  the 
powers,  whose  action,  simultaneous  or  divergent,  has 
constituted  up  to  our  times  the  drama  of  political 
revolutions,  display  themselves  in  their  definitive  cha- 
racter. Royalty  is  seen  advancing  uninterruptedly 
along  the  way,  pointed  out  by  the  traditions  of  im- 
perial Rome,  favouring  the  spirit  of  civilisation,  but 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  liberty,  innovating  with  reluc- 
tance, and  with  the  jealous  anxiety  of  superintending 
everything  itself;  the  nobility  preserving  and  che- 
rishing their  inheritance  of  German  usages  softened 
down  by  Christianity,  opposing  to  the  dogma  of  an 

*  See  below,  Gliapters  lU.  and  YI. 
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absolute  monarchy  tliat  of  a  seigneurial  sovereignty^ 
fostered  by  a  feeling  of  pride  and  honour^  prescribing 
to  itself  the  duty  of  courage,  and  believing  that  po- 
litical rights  belonged  to  itself  alone — egotistical  in 
its  iadependence,  and  haughty  in  its  self-sacrifices — 
at  once  turbulent  and  without  occupation,  despising 
labour,  little  inquisitive  about  science,  but  contributing 
to  the  general  progress  by  its  appreciation,  con- 
tinually increasing  in  keenness,  of  the  refinements 
of  luxury,  of  the  elegance  and  the  delights  of  the 
arts;*  lastly,  the  bourgeoisie — i.  e.,  the  middle  class 
of  the  nation,  and  upper  class  of  the  Tiers  Etat — 
continually  increased  in  nimibers  by  the  accession  of 
the  inferior  classes,  and  continually  approaching  the 
nobility  by  the  exercise  of  public  duties,  and  the  value 

*  The  principles  of  German  law  in  ciyil  matters  coutinued 
a  long  time,  together  with  German  manners,  in  the  families 
of  nobles ;  the  baronage  was  imbued  with  traditions  of  the 
conquest.  See  the  Recherches  of  M.  Edouard  Laboulaye  on  the 
civil  and  political  condition  of  women  from  the  days  of  the  Romans 
to  our  own. — ^Anno  igitur  mccolvi.  fastus  et  dissolutio  in  mul- 
tis  personis  nobilibus  et  militaribus  quamplurimum  inoloTit. 
Nam  cum  habitus  a'ntea  decurtatos,  ut  supra  dixi,  et  breves  nimis 
accepissent,  hoc  anno  tamen  adhuc  magis  se  incoeperunt 
sumptuose  deformare,  perlas  et  margaritas  in  capuciis  et  zonis 
deauratis  et  argenteis  deportare,  gemmls  diversis  et  lapidibus 
preciosis  se  per  totum  curiosius  adomare;  et  in  tantum  se 
curlose  omnes,  a  magno  usque  ad  parvum,  de  talibus  lasciviis 
oooperiebant,  quod  perlsB  et  lapides  magno  pretio  vendebantur 
et  yIx  Parisiis  poterant  reperiri.  .  .  .  Incoeperunt  etiam  tunc 
gestare  plumas  avium  in  pileis  adaptatas.  (Chron.  de  ChUlL 
de  NangiSt  2*  continuat,  t.  ii.,  p.  2!)7.) 
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of  their  real  property^  attached  to  royalty  as  the 
souroe  of  reforms  and  social  changes^  ready  to  seize 
all  the  means  of  raising  itself^  all  the  offices^  ad- 
vantages of  every  kind^  whether  collectively  or  in- 
dividually ;  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect 
in  its  vigorous  *and  important  appUcations;  resigned 
habitually  to  await  with  patience  a  better  state  of 
things^  but  capable  at  intervals  of  a  desire  for  imme- 
diate action^  and  of  a  revolutionary  outbreak. 

Such  is  the  state  of  society;  vrith  regard  to  its 
institutions,  royalty,  in  its  unlimited  prerogative, 
r^ains  and  embraces  them  all,  except  one  only,  the 
States-Greneral,  whose  power,  ill-defined,  a  shadow 
of  the  national  sovereignty,  makes  its  appearance  at 
seasons  of  crisis,  to  condemn  present  evil  and  to 
pave  the  way  to  ftitiure  good.  From  1355  to  1789, 
the  States,  although  rarely  assembled,  although  with- 
out regular  influence  on  the  government,  played  a 
considerable  part  as  an  organ  of  public  opinion.  The 
cahiers^  of  the  three  orders  were  the  source  from  which 
the  great  ordinances  and  the  great  measures  of  ad- 
ministration flowed  ;  and  in  this  general  influence  of 
the  States  the  third  bore  its  special  part.  The 
conunonalty  had  its  principles,  which  it  never  lost  an 

•  The  manner  in  which  the  cahier — a  statement  of  grievances 
and  petition  for  reforms — was  prepared  for  the  l\ers  Stat,  is  de* 
scribed  in  the  second  paragraph  from  the  end  of  chap.  vi. ;  and  a 
specimen  of  one,  as  prepared  by  the  village  of  Blaignj,  is  given 
in  appendix  iii.  at  the  end  of  vol.  ii.— -IVantZa^or  «  Note, 
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opportunity  of  proclaiming  with  an  indefatigable 
perseverance — ^principles  which  had  their  origin  in 
the  good  sense  of  the  people,  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Gt>spel  and  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  law. 
The  reformation  of  the  laws  and  customs  by  the 
infusion  of  civil  liberty  and  equality^  the  over- 
throw of  all  the  barriers  raised  by  privil^e,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  common  law  to  all  classes — such  was 
the  perpetual  plea^  and^  if  we  may  use  the  expression^ 
the  voice  of  the  Tiers  Etat.  We  can  follow  this  voice 
speaking  more  loudly  from  age  to  age  in  proportion 
as  time  advances  and  progress  is  accomplished.  It  is 
this  which  during  five  centuries  has  stirred  the  great 
currents  of  opinion.  The  initiative  which  the  Tiers 
Etat  took  in  conceiving  and  projecting  reforms  is  the 
&ct^  which  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
social  movement^  of  which  we  have  lived  to  see^  if  not 
the  final  dose^  at  least  a  glorious  and  decisive  phase — a 
movement  continued  under  remarkable  vicissitudes^ 
whose  progress  resembles  that  of  the  rising  tide, 
which  seems  to  advance  and  recede  without  interrup- 
tion, but  which  still  gains  ground  and  reaches  its 
destined  point. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

THB  TIERS  ETAT  UNDEB  CHARLES  V.,  CHARLES  VI.,  CHARLES  YII.| 

AMD  LOUIS  XI. 

fiummory:  Northern  and  Southern  France — Twofold  Spirit 
and  Tendency  of  the  Hers  Et<U — Fart  Taken  hy  the  Parisian 
i^o«r^«omtf— Results  of  the  Beign  of  Charles  V. — Question 
of  Regular  Taxation — Revolt  of  the  Maillotins — ^Abolition 
of  the  free  Municipality  of  Paris— Its  Re-establishment — 
Demagoguism  of  the  Cahochieiu — ^Alliance  of  the  Echevinage 
and  the  University — Demand  for  a  great  Administrative 
Reform — Ordinance  of  May  25,  L41 3 — State  of  the  Peasantry, 
the  Rural  Communes — Popular  Patriotism — Jeanne  d'Arc 
— Reign  of  Charles  YU. — His  Bourgeois  Counsellors— Reign 
of  Louis  XI. — His  Character. 

The  States-General  on  which  I  have  been  remarking 
up  to  this  point  did  not  form  the  whole  representa- 
tion of  the  kingdom ;  there  was  one  for  north  and 
central  France^  the  country  of  the  Umgue  d^  Oil  and  the 
droit  coutumier,  and  one  for  south  France^  the  country 
of  the  langue  d^Oc  and  the  droit  icrit*    Although 

*  This  division  of  the  country  into  two  administrative  re- 
gions continued  up  to  the  sixteenth  century ;  their  common 
boundary  was  drawn  from  west  to  east  by  the  Qironde,  Dor- 
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they  were  sunultaneously  convened  by  the  same  au- 
thority^ and  were  in  both  cases  general^  these  assem- 
blies did  not  play  the  same  political  part^  and  history 
cannot  assign  them  a  place  of  equal  importance.  The 
north  and  south  of  France  were  not  in  the  same  social 
position  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  south  was  more 
advanced  in  civilisation^  more  flourishing^  and  under 
a  less  arbitrary  system  of  government.  There  the 
impress  of  Rome  was  more  distinctly  retained  both 
in  the  language  and  manners  of  the  people ;  there  the  * 
mimidpal  spirit^  maintained  by  the  number  and  wealth 
of  the  cities^  preserved  both  its  power  and  character 
more  efficiently.  The  administrative  reforms^  the  work 
of  royalty^  took  place  in  the  norths  and  only  reached 
the  south  by  a  reaction.  It  was  the  same  with  the. 
currents  of  public  opinion  which  sprang  in  northern 
France  {la  France  coutumi^e)  firom  the  conffict  between 
the  rival  or  hostile  classes  and  the  great  bodies  of 
the  Sjtate.  There  was  always  on  one  side  or  the 
other  a  sort  of  discordance  in  their  feelings  and  their 
actions ;  and  the  trace  of  this  is  still  to  be  observed 
even  in  the  midst  of  our  modem  unity.  Thence 
arises  the  necessity  of  contracting  the  scene  of  this 

dogne  and  the  southern  frontiers  of  Auvergne  and  of  the  Lyonnais. 
Although  this  division  corresponded  in  general  with  that  of 
the  Boman  dialects  of  the  north  and  south,  and  with  that  of 
ancient  France  into  two  jurldicial  zones,  there  was  under  each 
of  these  relation^  at  least  one  exception ;  for  Auvergne  was  a 
country  of  the  southern  language,  and  the  Lyonnais  a  country  of 
the  droit  *icr%t. 
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history^  which  ought  to  be  both  uniform  and  simple 
in  order  to  be  dear,  of  omitting  some  facts  important  in 
themselves,  but  which  have  no  ulterior  consequence, 
and  of  passing  over  the  country  where  a  greater  degree 
of  Uberty  reigns,  together  with  a  law  of  greater 
equity,  and  a  less  marked  inequality  of  conditions 
and  individuals,  to  dwell  on  that  in  which  the 
social  confiision  is  excessive,  but  in  which  the  founda- 
tions of  future  order  are  laid,  and  the  facts  which 
mark  the  succession  of  our  civil  and  political  progress 
occur. 

The  Tiers  Etat  drew  its  strength  and  spirit  from 
two  different  sources,  the  one  complex  and  municipal — 
namely,  the  commercial  classes ;  the  other  simple  and 
central — ^namely,  the  class  of  the  judicial  and  financial 
officers  of  the  crown,  whose  number  and  power 
rapidly  increased,  and  who,  with  rare  exceptions,  aU 
sprang  from  the  commonalty.  To  this  twofold  origin 
corresponded  two  classes  of  political  ideas  and  senti- 
ments. The  spirit  of  the  Aoi^jreome,  properly  so  called, 
orurbancorporations,was  liberalin  principle,  butnarrow 
and  stationary  in  practice,  attached  to  its  local  immuni- 
ties, to  its  hereditary  rights,  to  the  independent  and  pri- 
vileged existence  of  the  municipal  cities  and  communes. 
The  spirit  of  the  judicial  and  administrative  bodies  ad- 
mitted only  one  right,  that  of  the  Government ;  only 
one  liberty,  that  of  the  Prince ;  only  one  interest, 
that  of  order  under  one  absolute  guardianship ;  and 
their  reasoning  did  not  regard  the  privileges*  of  the 
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commonalty  with  more  favoiur  than  those  of  the 
nobility.  Thence  arose  in  the  Tiers  Etat  of  France 
two  divergent  tendencies^  always  at  war^  but  always 
corresponding  to  the  same  final  object,  which,  alter- 

the  influence  of  new  ideas  of  a  loftier  and  more 
generous  kind^  have  given  to  our  revolutions  since 
the  thirteenth  century  their  character  of  a  slow  but 
always  certain  course  towards  civic  equality^  national 
unity,  and  unity  of  government.  Another  fiu5t  in 
our  history  as  ancient  and  not  less  characteristic  is 
the  particular  part  taken  by  the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris. 
Paris  was  the  chief  centre  of  commerce  and  important 
scientific  institutions;  it  was  there  that  intellectual 
activity  displayed  itself  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  any 
other  city  of  the  kingdom.  Public  spirit  there  as- 
sumed a  form  at  once  municipal  and  general.  We  have 
seen  the  people  of  Paris  taking  the  lead  in  aggressive 
opinion  during  the  democratic  attempts  of  1357 ;  we 
shall  find  it  doing  the  same  at  every  period  of  social 
crisis,  under  Charles  YI.,  at  the  time  of  the  League, 
and  in  our  modem  revolutions,  giving  the  impulse  at 
once  to  progress  and  disorder  so  fatally  mixed  together. 
I  resume  the  thread  of  my  narrative  at  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.  That  prince  recovered  one  by  one  the 
dismembered  portions  of  the  kingdom ;  he  rendered 
France  more  powerful  abroad,  and  more  civilised  at 
home ;  he  expended  much  in  the  accomplishment  of 
great  undertakings,  and  still  found  the  means  of 
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raising  larger  supplies  of  money  than  his  predeoessorBy 
without  having  recourse  to  the  States-Greneral  ix  ex* 
citing  resistance :  all  remained  quiet  so  long  as  his 
hand  was  there  to  conciliate  and  regulate  everything. 
He  established  under  the  name  of  ordinary  aids  per- 
manent taxes^  thus  violating  at  one  blow  both  the 
feudal  and  the  municipal  liberties.  He  did  this  with 
decision^  but  not^  there  is  reason  to  believe,  without 
scruples;  and  on  his  death-bed  he  regarded  it  with 
regret.^  It  was  in  reality  a  grave  and  deplorable 
fact:  Royalty  found  itself  for  the  first  time  in 
opposition  to  the  bourgeoisie;  the  new  monarchical 
order  was  divided  against  itself  by  the  imposition  of 
regular  taxation — a  vital  question  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  solve,  and  which,  on  the  accession  of 
Charles  YI.,  a  minor,  could  not  be  done  in  one  way 
or  another. 

The  sensation  produced  by  the  report  of  the  re- 
pentant expressions  attributed  to  the  late  King  did 
not  permit  the  further  collection  of.  the  general 
subsidies  by  authority,  nor  indeed  a  hope  of  their 
concession  by  the  assembly  of  the  three  orders. 
The  guardians  of  the  young  King  attempted,   as 

*  De  ces  aides  du  royaume  de  France  dont  les  povres  gens 
Bont  tant  travaill^s  et  greves,  usez-en  en  vostre  conscience  et 
les  6tez  au  plus  t6t  que  vous  pourrez;  car  ce  sont  choses, 
quoique  je  les  ale  soutenues,  qui  moult  me  gr^vent  et  poisent 
en  couraige.  (Words  of  Charles  Y.,  on  his  death-bed,  Chron. 
de  FroUsart,  liv.  ii.,  chap.  Ixx.) 
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a  middle  cotirse^  convocations  of  the  notables  and 
conferences  with  the  ^chevinage  of  Paris;  but  no 
result  was  obtained  save  an  increase  of  popular  ex- 
citement and  threats  of  an  ^meute^  on  occasion  of 
which  the  ichevinage  took  sOme  important  measures 
of  arming  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and 
the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  dty.''^  This  atti- 
tude of  the  Parisian  bourgeoisie  seemed  so  formidable 
a  circumstance  to  the  princes  in  power  that  they 
made  aa  ordinance  abolishing  in  peipetuity  the  taxes 
which  had  been  established^  under  any  denomination 
whatever^  since  the  time  of  Philippe  le  Bel.f    It  then 

*  Cependant  les  princes  et  dues  cognoissans  la  pauvrete  du 
domaine  et  qu'il  ne  pouvoit  suffire  aux  choses  urgentes  et 
necessaires,  assemblerent  une  partie  des  plus  notables  de  Paris ; 
et  furent  assez  contents  qu'on  mist  douze  deniers  pour  liyre. 
Et  fut  "^  Paris  et  ^  Rouen  crie  et  ^  Amiens ;  mais  le  peuple 
tout  d'une  volonte  le  contredirent,  et  ne  fut  rien  lev^  ne^xig^. 
(IRst.  de  Charles  VI.  ^  by  JuY^nal  des  Ureins,  nowoelle  col- 
lection de  MSmoires  pour  servir  h  VBleioire  de  France^  t.  ii., 
p.  343.) — Lesquelles  d^monstranoes  Us  prenoient  en  grande 
impatience,  et  r^putoient  tons  ceux  qui  en  parloient  ennemis 
de  la  chose  publique,  en  conduant  qu'ilsgarderoientles  libertez 
du  peuple  jusques  Ik  Texposition  de  leurs  biens,  et  prindrent 
armures  et  babillemens  de  guerre,  firent  dixeniers,  cinquante- 
niers,  quarteniers,  mirent  chaisnes  par  la  ville,  firent  faire  guet 
et  garde  aux  portes.  £t  ces  choses  se  faisoient  presque  par 
toutes  les  villes  de  ce  royaume,  et  ^  ce  faire  commencerent 
ceux  de  Paris.  (Ibid,  p.  848.) 

\  Arons  quicti^,  remis  et  annuU^,  et  par  ces  presentee 
quietens,  remettons  et  annullons  et  mettons  du  tout  au  n^ant 
touz  aides  et  subsides  quelxconques  qui,  pour  le  fait  desdictes 
guerres,  ont  est^  imposez,  cuilliz  et  levez  depuis  nostre  pr^d^- 
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became  necessary  for  them  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment with  the  revenues  of  the  royal  domains  alone ; 
and  shortly  after  being  at  a  loss  for  resources^  they 
timidly  decided  upon  imposing  a  tax  upon  merchandise 
of  every  kind.  This  wasthe  signal  for  an  armedrebellion. 
The  lower  classes  and  the  youth  of  Paris^  forcing  the 
arsenal  of  the  dty^  provided  themselves  with  sledge- 
hammers, which  they  found  there  in  great  quantity, 
and  rushed  upon  the  farmers  of  the  tax,  the  collectors 
and  royal  officers,  massacring  the  one,  and  forcing 
the  other  to  flight.  The  example  of  Paris  was  imi- 
tated with  more  or  less  violence  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  central  and  northern  provinces."^ 

This  spirit  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  French 
bourgeoisie  was  encouraged  by  some  external  occur- 
rences, by  the  example  of  Ghent,  which  city,  at  the 
head  of  a  party  formed  in  the  communes  of  Flanders, 

cesseur  le  roj  Pliilippe,  que  Dieu  absoille,  jusques  aujourdliui. 
(Ordin.  of  10  Nov.,  1380,  Eecueil  des  Ordonn.  des  roi$  de 
France  J  t.  vL,  p.  527.) 

*  .  .  .  Et  tantost  par  toute  la  ville  le  menu  peuple  B^esmeut. 
...  lis  Bceurent  que  en  THostel  de  Yille  aroit  des  hamois,  lis 
y  allerent  et  rompirent  les  huis  ou  estoient  lea  oboses  pour  la 
defense  de  la  ville,  prindrent  les  hamois  et  grande  foison  de 
maillets  de  plomb  et  s'en  aUereut  par  la  ville,  et  tous  ceux 
qu  ils  trouvoient  fermiers  des  aydes  ou  qui  en  estoient  soup- 
9onnez  tuoient  et  mettoient  a  mort  bien  oruellement.  (JERst,  de 
Charles  VI. ,  by  JuT^nal  des  Ursins,  Mimoires,  etc.,  t  ii., 
p.  348.) — Famosiorem  ciyitatem  regni  sequntur  cetere.  .  .  . 
(Chron,  du  religieux  de  St.-Denie,  edit,  by  M.  Bellaguet,  t  i., 
p.  130.) 
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was  in  armed  opposition  against  the  sovereign  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  the  municipal  liberties. 
There  existed  between  the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris  and 
the  Flemish  insurgents  not  only  sympathy^  but  cor- 
respondence by  letters^  with  a  promise  of  mutual 
efforts  in  behalf  of  a  common  cause,  in  which  were 
comprised  the  defence  of  local  privileges  against  the 
central  power,  and  the  hostility  of  the  commonalty 
against  the  nobility.*  This  position  of  the  question 
re-united  in  one  common  interest  royalty  and  the 
barons,  little  disposed  as  they  were  to  come  to  an 
understanding  upon  the  raising  of  taxes  without  a 
previous  demand  and  concession.  A  great  blow  was 
struck  in  Flanders  by  the  intervention  of  a  French 
army  and  of  Charles  YI.  in  person.  That  victorious 
campaign,  which  had  the  appearance  and  the  effect  of 
a  triumph  on  the  part  of  the  nobiUty  over  the  com- 

*  Sic  temerarium  ausum  malignandi  .  .  .  fere  totus  populus 
Francie  assumpserat,  nee  minori  agitabatur  furia,  et,  ut  fama 
publica  referebat,  per  Flamingos,  qui  peste  similis  rebellionis 
laborabant,  nunciis  et  apicibus  excitatus.  .  .  .  (Chron,  du 
rdigieux  de  St.-Denis,  t.  i.,  p.  182.) — Et  en  ladite  ville  (Cour- 
tray)  furent  trouvees  lettres  que  ceux  de  la  ville  de  Paris 
avoient  escrit  aux  Flamens  tr^s  mauvaises  et  s^ditieuses. 
{Hist,  de  Charles  VI.,  by  Juvenal  dee  Ursins,  MSmoires, 
etc.,  t.  il.,  p.  356.) — Pareillement  h  Beims,  k  Chalons  en 
Champagne  et  but  la  riviere  de  Mame,  les  vilains  se  r^belloient 
et  mena9oient  ja  les  gentilshommes  et  dames  et  enfants  .  .  . 
aussi  bien  a  Orleans,  a  Blois,  2i  Rouen,  en  Normandie  et  en 
Beauvoisis  leiu*  ^toit  le  diable  enti^  en  la  t^te  pour  tout  oocire. 
{Ohron.  de  Froieaart,  liv.  ii.,  ch.  clxxxviii.) 
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monally^  became  in  turn  the  cause  of  a  succession  of 
violent  measures  against  the  cities  guilty  of  rebellion^ 
in  which  the  yengeanoe  of  power  was  mixed  with  an 
aristocratic  reaction. 

The  royal  army  entered  Paris  as  a  conquered  city^ 
breaking  down  the  barriers^  and  passing  over  the 
gates  torn  from  their  hinges.  The  same  day  three 
hundred  persons,  the  ^lite  of  the  bourgeoisie,  were 
arrested  and  cast  into  prison;  and  on  the  morrow  the 
immemorial  liberties  of  the  city,  its  ^chevinagey  its 
jurisdiction,  and  its  militia,  the  independent  existence 
of  its  corporations  of  arts  and  trades,  were  abolished 
by  an  ordinance  of  the  Eing.*^  There  were  nume* 
rous  executions,  and,  among  others,  that  of  a  rich 
merchant  who,  as  a  young  man,  had  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Smeutes  of  1358;  an  act  of  clemency  fol- 
lowed for  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  commuting  the 
criminal  into  a  dyil  punishment,  which  subjected  the 
upper  class  of  the  Parisian  bourgeoisie  to  fines  which 
almost  amounted  to  the  confiscation  of  their  property. 
Bouen,  Amiens,  Troyes,  Orleans,  Reims,  Ch&lons, 
and  Sens  were  punished  in  the  same  manner  by  the 
suppression  of  their  municipal  rights,  by  executions, 
proscriptions,  and  ruinotis  exactions.  The  money 
thus  raised  amounted  to  immense  sums;  but  the 
princes  andHhe  courtiers  helped  themselves  so  freely 

*  Chron.  du  religieux  de  Saint-DenU,  1 1*',  p.  230  and  foil. 
—Ordinance,  of  27  January,  1383  (1382,  old  style),  Becueil 
det  Ordonn,  des  rois  de  France,  t  vi.,  p.  685. 
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to  the  spoil  that  not  a  third  part  found  its  way  into 
the  royal  treasury.* 

Twenly-nineTears  dapsed,  during  which  the  im- 
becihty  of  the  King^  the  quarrels  of  the  princes^  the 
civil  war^  and^  soon  after^  the  foreign  invasion^  were 
added  to  the  confusion  of  a  Government  without 
order,  and  to  ruin  of  every  kind.  The  reaction  of 
1383  had  wounded  the  bourgeoisie  far  more  deeply 
than  that  of  1359.  The  last  mentioned  had  merely 
struck  a  blow  at  their  political  ambition ;  the  other 
had  impoverished,  dispersed,  deprived  it  of  its  glory 
and  hereditary  influence.  The  city  of  Paris,  among 
others,  found  itself  depressed  in  two  ways — ^by  the  loss 
of  its  municipal  immunities,  and  by  the  ruin  of  the 
families  who  had  governed  and  directed  it  with  their 
counsels  in  the  times  of  its  liberty.  This  degradation 
of  the  upper  class,  composed  of  the  high  mercantile 
body  and  the  lawyers  of  the  supreme  courts,  had  given 
a  step  to  the  intermediate  class,  consisting  of  the 
wealthier  among  those  who  exercised  manual  profes- 
sions— a  class  less  enlightened  and  less  refined  in  man- 
ners, to  which  the  force  of  circumstances  now  gave 
the  influential  power  over  the  affairs  and  feelings  of 
the  city.  Thence  sprung  that  character  of  unre- 
strained demagoguism  which  the  Parisian  population 
exhibited  when,  having  recovered  its  liberties  and  its 

*  Ghron.  du  reliffieux  de  SaiM-Denis^  t.  1®',  p.  240  and  foil. 
— Chron.  de  Froissart,  liv.  ii.,  ch.  ccv. — Mist,  de  Charles  VI., 
by  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  MSmoires,  etc.,  t.  ii.,  p.  857  and  foil. 
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privileges  in  the  year  1412^  it  was  summoned  afiresh 
by  the  course  of  events  to  act  a  political  part.*^ 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy^  one  of  the  princes  who 
were  striving  by  force  of  arms  to  obtain  the  guardian- 
ship and  power  of  the  imbedle  King^  had  allied  him* 
self,  in  order  to  increase  his  forces,  with  the  bouar- 
geoisie  and  declared  himself  the  protector  of  the 
popular  interests.  This  policy  was  successful ;  he  be- 
came master  of  the  State,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
the  old  free  constitution  of  Paris  was  his  work.  Re- 
stored after  a  suspension  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  the  municipal  elections  returned  an  ^che- 
vinage  and  a  city  council  almost  entirely  formed  of 
tradesmen,  in  which,  from  their  popularity  joined  to 
their  wealth,  the  master  butchers  of  the  great  market, 
and  of  that  of  St.  Genevieve,  gained  the  ascendancy. 
These  men,  whose  profession  had  been  handed  down 
from  &ther  to  son  from  time  immemorial,  and  whose 
shambles  were  a  sort  of  fiefs,  had  collected  around 
them  an  hereditary  set  of  dependents  called  flayers, 

*  LLbere  urbis  antiquam  libertatem  restituentes.  .  .  .  {Chron 
du  religieux  de  Samt-DeniSf  t.  iv.,  p.  606.) — L'empesohemeiit 
et  main  mise  .  .  .  par  nous  mis  es  dicte  prevoste  des  mar- 
clians,  eschevinage,  clergie,  maison  de  la  ville,  parlouer  aux 
bourgois,  jurisdicion,  cohercion,  privileges,  rentes,  revenues,  et 
droiz  appartenans  d'anciennetd  ^  ycelle  pr^vost^  des  marchans, 
eschevinage  et  clergle  de  nostre  dicte  bonne  ville  de  Paris,  avons 
lev^  et  ost^,  levons  et  ostons  h  plain,  de  nostre  certaine  science 
et  propre  mouvement.  (Ordinance  of  Charles  VI.,  Jannaiy  20, 
1412  [141 J,  old  style],  Beeueil  des  Ordonn.,  t.  is..,  p.  668.) 
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iccTchewrs — a  degraded  and  violent  body^  entirely 
devoted  to  its  patrons^  and  formidable  to  everyone 
who  did  not  happen  to  belong  to  their  party  in  the 
new  Oovemment.  This  Grovemment  possessed  the  af- 
fection of  the  common  people^  and  became  an  object  of 
alarm  to  the  commercial  class  of  the  bourgeoisie  and 
to  all  that  stiU  remained  of  families  distinguished  by 
an  ancient  respectability.  It  united  the  violence  of 
the  demagogues  to  the  passions  of  the  party  which 
was  called  the  Burgundian ;  and  the  authority^  sup- 
porting itself  by  ^meutes^  soon  passed  from  the  city 
council  to  the  multitude,  firom  the  master  butchers 
to  the  icorchmrs.  One  among  them,  Simon  Ca- 
boche,  was  the  man  of  action  of  that  second  period 
of  revolution  to  which  his  name  remains  attached,  and 
in  which  the  spirit  of  reform  shown  in  1357  re-ap- 
peared  a  moment  to  be  immediately  compromised  by 
the  brutal  and  d^aded  actions  of  the  faction  on 
which  it  relied.* 
We  are  here  struck  by  a  circumstance  which  is  not 

*  £t  pour  vrai,  il  faisoit  en  ce  temps  (1411 — 1412)  tres 
p^rilleux  en  icelle  ville  pour  nobles  hommes  de  quelque  partie 
qu'ils  fussent,  parce  que  le  peuple  et  commun  dessusdit  avoient 
grand'  partie  de  la  domination  dedans  icelle.  (Chron,  d'Enguer- 
rand  de  Monstreletj  edit:  Buchon,  Pantheon  litt^raire,  p.  202.) 
— A  la  fin  d'Avril  et  au  commencement  de  May  (1418),  se 
mirent  bus  plus  fort  que  devant  meschantes  gens,  trippiers, 
bouchers,  et  escorcheurs,  pelletiers,  cousturiers  et  autres  pau- 
Tree  gens  de  bas  estat,  qui  faisoient  de  tres  inhumaines 
d^testables  et  deshonnestes  besongnes.  (Hist,  de  Charles  VI,, 
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without  example  in  our  recent  revolutions — ^a  political 
alliance  between  the  literary  dass^  the  men  of  specula- 
tive minds^  and  that  portion  of  the  Tiers  Etat  which 
was  at  once  ignorant  and  influenced  by  brutal  pas- 
sions. In  the  municipality  of  Paris^  in  1413^  Jean  de 
Troyes^  a  celebrated  physician^  a  man  of  eloquence 
and  learnings  sat  side  by  side  with  the  butchers 
Saint- Yon  and  Legoix  in  perfect  agreement  of 
opinions.*  Soon  after  the  learned  body  par  excel- 
lence,  the  university^  assumed  authority  by  means  of 
an  assembly  of  notables^  needlessly  convoked^  to  raise 
its  voice^  to  make  remonstrances,  and  to  demand  in 
its  own  name  and  in  that  of  the  corporation  of  the 

by  Juvenal  dee  Ursins,  MSmoireSt  etc.,  t.  ii.,  p.  481.)— Et  es- 
toit  pitie  de  voir  et  s^avoir  ce  que  faisoient  lesdictes  mescbantes 
gens,  lesquels  on  nommoit  Gabochiens  a  cause  d'un  escorcheur 
de  bestes,  nomin6  Gaboohe,  qui  estoit  Tun  des  principaux 
capitaines  desdites  mesohantes  gens.  (Ibid.) — Us  alloient  par 
Paris  par  tourbes  et  d^aissoient  leurs  mestiers.  Et  ainsi, 
puisqu'ils  ne  gagnoient  rien,  il  falloit  qu'ils  pillassent  et 
desrobassent,  et  aussi  le  faisoient  de  leur  auctorit^  pure  et 
priv^e.  (Ibid,  p.  482.) — On  prenoit  gens  ausquels  on  imposoit 
avoir  fait  quelque  cbose  dont  il  n'estoit  rien,  et  falloit  qu*ils 
composassent  fiist  droit  fust  tort  a  argent  qu'il  falloit  qu'ils 
baillassept.  (Ibid,  p.  483.) — Et  s'ils  ne  prestoient  promptement, 
on  les  envoyoit  en  diverses  prisons,  et  mettoit-on  sergens  en 
leurs  maisons,  jusques  a  ce  qu'ils  eussent  pay^  ce  qu'on  leur 
demandoit  (Ibid,  p.  484.) 

*  Et  preoipue  quidam  medicus  famosus,  vocatus  Joannes  de 
Treois,  vir  eloquens  et  astutus  .  .  .  cujus  consilio  usi  semper 
fiierant  in  agendis.  {Ohron.  du  religieux  de  8aint-J}eniSi  t. 
v.,  p.  8.) 
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city  the  redress  of  abuses^  and  reform  of  the  king- 
dom. With  the  notion^  as  far  as  appears,  of  associating 
all  the  powers  of  the  Tiers  JSto/  in  behalf  of  that  great 
attempt,  it  invited  the  Parliament  to  unite  with  itself 
and  the  citizens  of  Paris,  in  order  to  obtain  justice 
and  reform.  The  Parliament  refused — ^the  hour  of  am- 
bition had  not  yet  come  for  that  body ;  and,  besides,  it 
did  not  choose  to  commit  itself  with  theorists  who 
were  without  experience  of  affairs,  and  with  demo- 
crats of  the  crossways.  "  It  is  not  becoming,^'  it  re- 
plied, '^for  a  court,  established  for  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  king's  name,  to  make  itself  a  com- 
plaining party  to  demand  it.  .  .  .  The  university 
and  the  corporation  of  the  city  will  take  good  care  to 
do  nothing  which  it  ought  not.''"^  The  ^chevinage, 
however,  and  the  university  did  not  recede ;  the  latter 
demanded  that  a  day  should  be  appointed  when  the 
princes  and  the  King  himself  might  hear  its  remon- 
strances, and,  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  concourse 
of  the  burgesses  of  Paris  and  the  provinces,  it  spoke 
by  the  mouth  of  its  professors  in  the  name  of  the 
people — denounced  their  wrongs,  and  proposed  the 
remedies,  as  though  it  had  been  constituted  a  politi- 
cal  power,  and  the  grand  council  of  the  nation.t 

*  Begisters  of  the  Parliament,  cited  by  M.  de  Barantei  J^t. 
det  dues  de  Bowgognei  5*  edit,  t.  iii.,  p.  299. 

t  Rex  ex  deambulatorio  ambiente  curiajn  sancti  Pauli  .  .  . 
oum  aula  regia  tante  capaoitatis  non  esset  quod  posset  acoeden- 
tibuB  locum  dare,  venerandam  Universitatem  et  cives  pariaien- 
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The  court  was  divided,  and  the  King  incapable  of 
understanding  or  deciding  anything ;  the  Prince^  who 
.  then  governed  in  his  name,  thought  that  he  should 
manage  the  people  to  his  own  purposes,  and  was  in 
reality  managed  by  them.  Their  demand  was 
granted ;  and  the  two  bodies  which  comported  them- 
selves as  if  they  were  the  representatives  of  the  public 
opinion,  the  university  and  the  city,  were  authorised 
to  present  a  plan  of  administrative  and  judicial  reform. 
Commissioners,  whose  names  are  unknown,  set  them- 
selves to  the  "^ork,  and  obtained  permission  to  have  all 
the  ancient  ordinances  preserved  in  the  archives  de- 
livered to  them  for  examination.'^  They  made  them 
the  foundation  of  their  work  of  purification  and  re- 

ses  audire  statuit  et  quid  in  supradictis  sentirent.  Id  peroran- 
dum  siisceperat  in  sacra  pagina  professor  eximius,  magister 
Benedictus  Gencien.  (Chron.  du  religieux  de  Saint- Denist  t. 
iv.,  p.  738.) — Ab  octo  et  viginti  annis  et  citra  opes  regie  per 
dispensatores  prodigos  fuerunt  magis  consumpte  quam  in 
aliquo  alio  regno  mundi,  et  hoc,  judicio  Universitatis  et  bur- 
gensium  parisiensium.  (Ibid,  p.  750.) — Finem  oblati  rotuli 
lector  tangens :  "  Begie,  inquit,  altitudini  humilis  vestra  pari- 
riensis  filia  Universitatis  et  en  cunctis  obedientes  vestri  cives 
.  .  .  .,  predictos  vobis  exposuenint  excessus  quos  et  alias  lacius 
declarabunt."  (Ibid,  p.  766.) — Quidquid  lectura  rotuli  contine- 
bat,  cum  innummerabili  plebe  cives  provinciarum  regni,  qui 
tunc  presentes  aderant,  gratum  habuerunt.  (Ibid,  p.  768.) 

*  Gratam  provisionem  habuerunt  Universitas  et  burgenses 
et  obtinuerunt  a  duce  ut  statuerentur  qui,  ad  utilitatem  regni, 
excessus  quos  protulerant  reformarent.  {Chron.  du  religieux  de 
Saint-Denis,  t.  v.,  p.  4.) — ^Ceux  du  conseil  des  dessusdits  firent 
cherchez  et  querir  es  chambres  des  comptes  et  du  tr^sor  et  au 
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organisation ;  but  while  they  were  engaged  in  this 
labour,  a  warm  opposition  was  announced  on  the  part 
of  those  who  surrounded  the  Queen  and  the  heir  to  the 
throne.  A  plot  was  hatched  against  the  security  of 
the  city,  and  the  popular  indignation  was  excited  to 
the  highest  degree.  There  was  a  tumultuous  rising  in 
arms ;  and  the  bastille  of  Saint- Antoine,  that  citadel 
of  royalty  in  Paris,  commenced  by  Charles  V.,  and 
razed  to  the  ground  under  Louis  XVI.,  was  besieged 
by  the  people  as  on  the  14th  of  July,  1789.* 

The  ^meute  was  suspended  by  a  capitulation;  but 
some  fresh  symptoms  of  hostile  intentions  on  the 
part  of  the  court  soon  led  to  renewed  insurrections  of 
the  Cabochien  party.  Formidable  mobs,  whose  leaders 
and  orators  were  Jean  de  Troyes  the  physician,  and 
Eustache  de  Pavilly,  doctor  in  theology,  {it  one  time 
invaded  the  King's  palace,  at  another  the  Hotel  of  the 
Dauphin,  and  followed  up  their  political  harangues  by 
acts  of  personal  violence,  and  arrests  of  nobles  and 
even  of  ladies  who  were  odious  to  the  people.  At 
length,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1413,  the  resolutions  of 
the  new  reformers,  reduced,  like  those  of  the  States 

Ghastellet  toutes  les  ordonnances  royaux  anciennes.  (JEKst,  de 
Charles  VI.,  by  Juvenal  des  UrsinSi  MSmoires,  etc.,  t.  ii., 
p.  488.) 

*  Castrum  fortissimum  Sancti  Antonii  .  .  .  locum  ilium 
regium  fere  inexpugnabilem,  omni  genere  armorum  et  instxu- 
nidtitis  obsidionalibus  munitum.  {Chron,  du  religieux de  Saint- 
Denis,  t.  v.,  p.  8  and  foil.) 

H 
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in  1356^  to  the  fonn  of  a  royal  ordinance^  were  read 
before  the  King  on  his  throne  in  Parliament^  and 
declared  obligatory  and  inviolable.^ 

This  ordinance,  which  contains  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  articles,  is  a  complete  code  of 
administration,  establishing  a  hierarchy  of  elective 
functionaries,  laying  down  rules  for  conduct  of  affiurs 
and  responsibility,  limiting  the  offices  both  in  number 
and  power,  and  promising  to  subjects  of  all  classes 
guarantees  against  injustice,  oppression,  and  the  abuse 
both  of  power  and  law.  There  are  contained  in  it  a 
vast  enumeration  of  prescriptions  of  every  kind,  in 
which  two  ideas  seem  to  prevail — the  centralisation  of 
the  judicial  and  that  of  the  financial  government ;  all 
terminates,  on  the  one  part,  in  the  Chamber  of  Ac- 
counts, and,  on  the  other,  in  the  Parliament.  Elec- 
tion is  the  prindple  of  the  officers  of  judicature — ^no 
appointment  is  allowed  to  be  purchased ;  the  lieute- 
nants of  the  privdts,  the  bailUs,  and  the  senSchaux 
are  to  be  elected  by  the  lawyers  and  advocates  of  the 
district.  In  the  nomination  of  tLjprSvdt,  men  of  expe- 
rience and  other  notables  are  to  name  three  candi- 
dates, one  of  whom  is  to  be  elected  by  the  chancellor, 
assisted  by  commissioners  of  the  Parliament.  In  the 
case  of  the  privdti  of  Paris  and  the  other  superior 

*  Becueil  des  Ordonnances  des  roU  de  France,  t.  z.,  p.  70 
and  foil. — Quasdam  pro  ordinaoionibiis  regiis  condiderant  sorip- 
uras.  (Ibid,  t.  x.,  p.  170.)— CJ^(>».  du  reUgieux  de  Saint-Denie, 
t  ▼.,  p.  50  and  foU. 
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offices^  the  Parliament  is  appointed  to  name  persons  to 
fill  them  by  ballot  without  the  formality  of  a  canvass ; 
and  to  choose  in  the  same  maimer  its  own  members^ 
but  is  not  allowed  to  take  many  firom  the  same  family. 
The  prSvdtSf  baiUis,  and  ainicha/ux  must  not  be  na- 
tives of  the  province  in  which  they  are  to  exercise 
their  office ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  acquire  property 
in  it^  nor  to  contract  marriages  in  it  themselves  or 
for  their  daughters.  The  jurisdiction  of  forests  and 
waters^  firequently  attended  with  tyranny  to  the  rural 
districts,  is  curtailed  in  its  extent,  and  subjected  to  an 
appeal  to  Parliament.  It  is  enacted  that  the  rural 
usages  be  everywhere  respected;  that  the  peasants 
may  arm  themselves  to  pursue  robbers;  that  they 
have  the  right  of  hunting  wolves,  of  destroying  the 
new  warrens  made  by  the  seigneurs,  and  of  refusing 
to  pay  them  any  duty  established  without  authority.* 
The  peculiar  character  of  this  important  ordinance, 

•  Ordin.  of  Charles  VI.  of  25  May,  1418,  art.  202, 174, 190, 
166, 154, 179,  229  to  234,  235,  236,  288,  241,  244,  Becweil  det 
Ordonn.t  t  x.,  p.  70  and  foU. — ^The  ordinance  is  divided  into 
ten  general  chapters,  which  suooessiyely  treat  of  territory, 
money,  aids,  paymasters  of  the  army,  the  exchequer,  parlia- 
ment, justice,  chancery,  waters  and  forests,  and,  lastly,  the 
soldieiy.  In  the  preamhle  are  the  following  words : — "  Savoir 
faisons  que  nous  .  .  .  afln  que  doresenavant  les  diets  ahus  et 
incony^niens  cessent  de  tout  en  tout,  et  que  tons  les  fais  de  la 
chose  puhlique  de  nostre  dit  royaume,  tant  au  regard  de  toutes 
nozdictes  finances  et  de  nostredicte  justice  comme  autrement, 
Boient  remis  en  hon  estat  et  deuement  gouvemez  au  bien  de 
nous  et  de  nostrediot  peuple.  .  .  .** 
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which  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  the  3rd  of  March, 
1357^  is  that  it  makes  no  innovation  except  the  elec- 
tion to  the  judicial  offices ;  it  leaves  intact  the  royal 
power^  and  confines  itself  to  trace  out  certain  admi- 
nistrative r^ulations.  The  experience  of  the  pre- 
ceding century  had  borne  its  fruits;  the  temper  of 
the  Parisian  bourgeoisie,  in  spite  of  its  new  fit  of 
revolutionary  passion^  was  in  reality  more  settled 
down  and  moderated.  Under  that  anarchical  domi- 
nation of  the  municipality^  itself  domineered  over  by 
a  faction  of  brutal  and  violent  persons,  sober  thoughts 
of  the  conmion  weal,  tiU  then  suppressed,  now  foimd 
their  way  through  the  midst  of  the  disorder,  and 
were,  perhaps,  produced  by  it.  According  to  a  re- 
mark applicable  to  other  periods  of  revolution,  "  The 
violent  have  demanded  and  dictated,  the  moderate 
have  written.''* 

The  very  persons  who  presided  over  these  excesses, 
or  who  abetted  them  by  their  assent,  were  not  desti- 
tute of  civic  virtues;  their  hearts  were  capable  of 
sentiments  of  patriotism  which,  from  their  expres- 
sion, we  should  be  led  to  believe  modem.  The  muni- 
cipal corporation  of  Paris,  writing  to  other  cities,  and 
giving  them  an  account  of  its  proceedings,  said,  '^  The 
present  object  is  to  take  care  that  the  state  of  public 
affairs  in  this  kingdom  be  not  overturned  and  destroyed 
whUe  it  is  on  the  road  .  .  .  for  which  purpose,  in  a 

•  Histoire  de  France ^  by  M.  Miohelet,  t.  iv.,  p  245. 
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time  of  necessity  like  the  present^  everyone  ought  to 
interest  himself^  and  to  set  pity  for  his  country 
above  every  other  feelings  whether  for  parents^  bro- 
thers^ or  any  others^  for  this  comprises  all/'* 
These  were  noble  words^  worthy  of  announcing  the 
grand  charter  of  reform^  the  common  work  of  the 
civic  corporation  and  the  university.  But  while  men 
could  be  found  capable  of  conceiving  this  adminis- 
trative law  of  ancient  France,  there  were  none  to 
execute  and  maintain  it.  Persons  of  mature  wisdom 
and  versed  in  public  matters  had  at  that  time  neither 
will  nor  political  energy.  They  held  themselves  aloof, 
and  the  work  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  vision- 
ary and  turbulent— of  the  butchers  and  their  allies. 
By  intolerable  excesses  these  persons  hastened  on  a 
reaction  which  led  to  their  faU,  their  banishment, 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  reforms  which  had  been 
obtained  with  so  much  labour :  three  months  after  its 
promulgation  the  ordinance  of  the  25th  of  May  was 
annulled.t 

*  Lettre  des  provost  des  marchands,  eschevins,  bourgeois, 
manans,  et  habitaus  de  la  ville  de  Paris  aux  maires,  eschevins, 
bourgeois,  manans,  et  babitans  de  la  ville  de  Noyon  (3  Mai, 
1418).  Archives  de  VH6tel  de  ville  de  Noyon,— "hi  all  pro- 
bability tbis  was  a  circular  letter. 

t  Hutoire  de  Charles  VI.j  by  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  M6- 
fMires,  etc.,  t.  ii.,  p.  85  and  following. — ^Et  aussi  cassa,  annula, 
abolit,  r^voqua  et  du  tout  meit  'k  neant  et  comme  nulles  d^clara 
certaines  escritures  qui  par  mani^re  d*ordonnances  avoient 
nagu^res  est6  faictes  par  auouns  oommissaires,  tant  cbevaliers 
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In  this  way  some  of  the  Tiers  Etatj  encouraged 
by  a  revolutionary  crisis  to  invest  themselves  with 
a  constituent  power^  entertained  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  century  the  idea  of  remoulding 
at  one  cast  the  administration  of  the  kingdom^  and  to 
give  it  fixed  principles^  a  reasonable  foundation^  and 
uniform  action.    If  the  plan  which  they  drew  up  was 
never  tried^  it  has  yet  remained  as  a  monument  of 
political  wisdom^  in  which  appears  in    a    striking 
manner  the  kind  of  lasting  bond  which  tied  together 
all  the  classes  of  the  commonalty  in  one  and  the  same 
cause.    The  commissioners  delegated  by  the  city  and 
university  of  Paris  did  that  which  the  deputies  of  the 
entire  body  of  the  bourgeoisie  had  done  in  the  States- 
Greneral ;  they  devoted  their  attention  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  rural  districts^  they  took  measures  in  its 
behalf  which  show  at  once  their  sympathy  for  it^  and 
the  improvement  which  had  taken  place  in  its  condi- 
tion since  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Since  that  period^  indeed^  the  collective  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  peasantry  by  whole  viUages  and  seigniories 
had  continually  increased  in  frequency  and  extent. 


qu'escuiers,  confeesenrs  et  aumosnier  du  roy  et  deux  des  oon- 
seillers  de  c^ans,  au  pourchas  d'aucuns  de  rUniversit^  et  de  la 
ville  de  Paiis,  et  lesquelleSi  par  grande  impression  tant  de  gens 
d'armes  de  cette  ville  qu'autrement,  avoient  est^  publi^es  en 
Mai  dernier.  (Extract  from  the  registers  of  the  Parliament, 
ReeueXl  da  Ordonn.  des  rois  de  Franee,  t.  x.,  p.  140,  note.)— 
Ordinance  of  the  &th  September,  1413 ;  ibid,  p.  170. 
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A  kind  of  rivalry  on  this  point  was  manifested 
between  the  proprietors  of  serfe,  of  which  the  motive 
was  twofold :  on  the  one  hand^  the  sense  of  natural 
right  joined  to  Christian  feelings  on  the  other^  a 
more  enlightened  knowledge  of  personal  interest 
advised  the  same  course;  and  the  style  of  the  docu- 
ments sometimes  presented  the  strange  union  of 
these  two  motives  of  action.^  Among  the  villages 
enfranchised  by  multitudes  during  the  thirteenth  and 

*  Je,  consid^rans  et  regardans  dtre  piteuse  chose  et  oon- 
▼enable  de  ramener  en  liberty  et  franchise  les  hommes  et 
femmes  qui  de  leur  premiere  cr^acion  fiirent  cr^ez  et  formez 
francs  par  le  creator  dou  monde ;  consid^rans  ausedn  en  ceste 
partie  le  proffit  Evident  de  moy  et  de  mes  hoirs.  .  .  .  (Charter 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Pemisses  by  Guy,  sire 
de  Clermont,  1883,  Reoiteil  des  Ordonn,desroisdeFranoe^  t.  vii., 
p.  82.) — Lesquelles  personnes,  en  alantdemourerhorsdenostre 
dicte  terre  en  certains  lieux,  se  affiranchissent  sansnotre  congi^ 
.  .  .  et  pour  hayne  d'ioelle  servitude,  plusieurs  personnes 
d^aissent  h  demourer  en  nostre  dicte  terre,  et  par  ce  est  et 
demeure  icelle  terre  en  grand  partie  non  cultiv^e,  non  labour^ 
et  en  rien,  pourquoy  nostre  dicte  terre  est  grandement  mains 
valable.  .  .  .  (Charter  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Goucy  by 
Enguerrand,  sire  de  Coucy,  1868,  RecueU  des  Ordonn.  des  rots 
de  France f  t.  v.,  p.  154.)— Gonsi^^rans  ...  les  courtoisiesi 
bont^s  et  aggr^ables  services  que  li  dithabitan  et  leur  anoeeseur 
ont  fait,  ou  temps  pass^,  h  nous  et  h  nos  pr^d^cesseurs,  pour 
I'amendement  dudit  territoire,  et  en  r^ompensacion  des  choees 
dessus  dictes,  pour  le  remMe  des  &mes  de  nous  et  de  nos 
anoesseurs,  et  pour  la  somme  de  .  .  .  que  nous  avons  eue  et 
re9ue  des  habitans  de  nostre  dicte  justice  de  Joigny.  .  .  . 
(Charter  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Joigny  by  Jehans,  comte 
de  Joigny,  1824 ;  ibid,  p.  870.) 
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fourteenth  centuries^  many  took  new  names  expressive 
of  their  state  of  civil  liberty^  and  all  or  almost  all  of 
them  obtained  a  form  of  municipal  government  in 
greater  or  less  completeness*  That  government^  in  its 
application  to  the  rural  districts,  propagated  among 
them  the  name  of  commune^  which  served  to  distin- 
guish it  in  the  cities  of  the  centre  and  the  north  of 
France;  and  from  this  circumstaace  arose  that  ten- 
dency to  a  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  which 
made  it  lose  its  first  sense,  which  was  so  restricted 
and  forcible.'^  However  large  had  been  the  multi- 
plication of  the  rural  communes  during  the  thirteenth 
nd  fourteenth  centuries,  it  did  not  introduce  among 
the  agricultural  classes  that  unity  of  civil  government 
which  the  bourgeoisie  enjoyed  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other ;  the  condition  of  the  peasants, 
the  result  of  transactions  of  every  kind  on  the  rights 
of  property  or  person,  remained  unequal  according  to 
localities,  and  was  infinitely  diversified. 

Yet,  however,  this  mass  of  enfranchised  serfs,  still 
attached  to  the  dcnnain  by  some  bond,  or  at  least 
entirely  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  seigneur — 
this  population,  though  it  did  not  immediately  gain 
relief  from  the  power  asserted  by  the  people,  could 
already  be  reckoned  among  the  active  forces  of  the 
nation ;  it  wa«  as  a  body  of  reserve,  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  patriotism,  and  capable  of  a  spontaneous 

*  See  above^  p.  38  and  foUowiDg. 
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outburst  of  vigour,  and  devotion.  This  was  seen 
when  the  defeat  of  Agincourt,  more  fatal  than  that  of 
Poitiers,  had  brought  a  series  of  reverses  on  France, 
when  the  nobilitjr,  the  bourgeoisie ^  and  royalty  itself 
were  reduced  step  by  step  to  the  degradation  of  a 
treaty,  which  bequeathed  the  crown  and  delivered  up 
the  country  to  a  foreign  prince.*  Paris,  in  a  moment 
of  weakness  and  panic,  had  opened  its  gates  zinA.  feted 
the  triumph  of  the  English ;  the  kingdom  was  sub- 
dued as  far  as  the  Loire,  where  Orleans,  the  last 
bulwark  of  the  yet  unconquered  provinces,  main- 
tained a  desperate  struggle  with  the  invading  army, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  last  breath  of  the  national 
energy.  We  know  what  almost  miraculous  assistance 
then  sprang  up  for  that  city  and  for  the  kingdom,  the 
appearance  of  Jeanne  d^  Arc ;  what  she  accomplished ; 
and  how,  through  her  and  her  example,  an  emotion  of 
commiseration  and  indignation,  the  love  of  their 
common  country,  the  determination  of  a  general 
union,  and  of  suffering  everything  for  its  salvation, 
sprang  from  the  lowest  ranks  up  to  the  superior  classes 
of  the  nation. 

A  reign  succeeds  the  long  and  difficidt  toil  of  the 
national  deliverance,  in  which  the  principal  counsel- 
lors were  bourgeois ;  and  the  grandson  of  Charles  V. 
resumed  and  developed  those  traditions  of  order,  regu- 

*  The  treaty  of  Troyes,  concluded  in  1420  with  Henry  V., 
King  of  England. 
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larity^  and  unity  which  the  wise  government  of  his 
grandfEither  had  created.  Charles  YII.  himself,  weak 
and  indolent  by  nature,  yet  occupies  an  important 
place  in  our  history,  not  so  much  for  what  he  did  of 
himself,  as  for  what  was  done  in  his  name;  his  merit 
was  to  admit  the  influence  and  to  follow  the  direction 
of  minds  inspired  with  the  highest  degree  of  courage 
and  judgment.  Talents  and  intellects  of  the  first 
prder  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  toiled  for  him, 
in  times  of  war  with  all  the  powers  of  genius  warmed 
by  patriotism,  in  peace  with  all  the  enlightenment  of 
pubUc  opinion.  It  is  a  &ct,  already  remarked  and 
well  worthy  of  being  so,  that  that  opinion  had  for  its 
representatives,  as  the  King  for  his  Ministers,  men 
sprung  fix)m  the  middle  classes  of  the  then  existing 
state  of  society,  the  inferior  nobility  and  the  higher 
bourgeoisie.  The  plebeian  names  of  Jacques  Coenr 
and  Jean  Bureau  stand  pre-eminent  above  all  the  rest ; 
the  one  was  well  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of 
a  statesman  by  his  experience  in  commerce,  the  other 
resigned  the  profession  of  the  law  to  become,  without 
previous  preparation,  a  great  master  of  artillery,  and 
the  fijTst  to  make  an  effective  and  methodical  use  of  a 
still  recent  instrument  of  war  .'I' 

The  spirit  of  reform  and  improvement  which,  in 

^  The  two  great  ordinances  of  1443  and  of  1454,  which 
settled  the  responsibility  of  the  treasury  upon  rational 
principles  and  fixed  rules,  are  attributed  to  Jacques  Godur. 
Two  brothers  named  Bureau  sat  in  the  council  of  Charles 
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1413,  had  burst  forth  for  a  moment,  but  had  esta- 
blished nothing  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  views 
of  the  party  which  was  its  organ,  re-appeared,  and 
formed  upon  an  entirely  new  plan  the  whole  govern- 
ment  of  the  kingdom,  the  finances,  the  anny,  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  general  police.* 
The  ordinances  passed  upon  these  different  points 
had  now  their  full  effect;  and  were  characterised, 
not  like  the  preceding  ones  by  a  vagueness  which 
betrayed  confusion  of  ideas,  but  by  something  precise, 
clear,  and  authoritative,  the  sign  of  a  practical  ability, 
and  of  a  will  self-confident,  because  possessing  the 
power.  The  question  of  permanent  taxation,  and 
taxes  imposed  without  the  concession  of  the  states, 

VIU. ;  his  other  bourgeois  counsellors  were  Jean  Jouvenel 
or  JuY^nal,  GuiUaume  Gousinot,  Jean  Rahateau,  Etienne 
Cheyalier,  and  Jean  Lehoursier. 

*  See  I'ordonnance  du  2  Novembre,  1489,  pour  la  re- 
formation de  Tetat  militaire;  oelle  du  25  Septembre,  1443, 
sorle  gouvemement  des  finances;  celle  du  10  F^vrier,  J 444, 
8ur  le  mdme  sujet ;  celle  du  10  Juin,  1445,  sur  la  juridiction 
des  elus;  celle  du  26  Novembre,  1447,  sur  la  comptabilit6 
du  tr^sor;  celle  du  28  Avril,  1448,  sur  les  francs  archers; 
celle  du  17  Avril,  1458,  pour  la  reformation  de  la  justice; 
celles  du  21  Janvier  et  du  8  Ayril,  1459,  sur  la  reddition  des 
comptes  et  I'assiette  des  tallies;  celle  du  18  Septembre,  1460, 
sur  la  proc^ure  devant  les  conseillers  des  aides  et  celle  du 
mols  de  Deoembre,  1460,  sur  la  juridiction  de  la  chambre  des 
oomptes.  Secueil  des  Ordonn,  des  rots  de  JBh^ance^  t  xiii., 
p.  806;  ibid,  p.  872;  ibid,  p.  414;  ibid,  p.  428;  ibid,  p.  616; 
t.  xiv.,  p.  1 ;  ibid,  p.  284;  ibid,  p.  482  et  p.  484;  ibid,  p.  496; 
ibid,  p.  510. 
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then  made  a  decisive  step;  after  some  alternatives 
necessity  settled  it ;  and  on  these  terms  the  kingdom 
for  the  first  time  became  possessed  of  a  standing 
army.  The  militia  of  the  cities^  hitherto  organised, 
independently  of  and  without  the  agency  of  royalty, 
was  now  fused  into  a  royal  and  at  the  same  time 
national  army.  The  privileged  class  of  the  Tiers  Etat 
experienced  a  diminution  of  its  political  rights;  but 
the  form  of  modem  monarchy,  of  that  government 
which  was  destined  for  the  future  to  be  at  once  single 
and  free,  was  discovered.  Its  fundamental  institutions 
already  had  existence ;  the  task  henceforward  was  to 
maintain,  extend,  and  root  it  in  the  habits  of  the 
people. 

The  reign  of  Charles  VII.  was  a  period  of  national 
impulse ;  all  that  it  produced  of  great  and  new  ema- 
nated, not  from  the  personal  action  of  the  King,  but 
frx)m  a  kind  of  popular  inspiration,  from  which  arose 
the  movement,  the  conceptions,  and  the  design  in  aU 
affairs  at  that  period.  Such  moments  are  always  grand 
in  the  history  of  a  people,  but  their  nature  is  to  last 
but  a  short  time;  the  common  effort  does  not  support 
itself,  fatigue  and  disunion  supervene,  and  the  reac- 
tion soon  commences.  The  same  powers  which  had 
established  the  new  system  of  government  were  not 
able  to  preserve  them  intact;  they  were  collective, 
and,  as  such,  too  much  subject  to  change ;  the  work 
of  numbers  required,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
saved  from  ruin,  to  be  committed  to  the  hands  of  an 
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individual.  That  individual/  that  personality,  jealous, 
active,  self-willed,  was  found  in  Louis  XI.  If  any 
personages  of  history  seem  marked  by  the  seal  of 
Providence  to  perform  a  mission,  the  son  of  Charles 
VII.  was  one  of  them ;  he  seems  to  have  acted  as 
Icing  under  a  conviction  of  a  duty  superior,  in  his 
case,  to  all  the  duties  of  humanity — of  an  object  to 
which  he  was  obliged  to  advance  without  interrup- 
tion, without  having  had  time  to  choose  his  way. 
He  who  had  raised  the  standard  of  opposition  in 
concert  with  the  aristocratic  interests  against  his 
father,  made  himself  the  guardian  and  abettor  of  all 
that  was  odious  to  the  aristocracy.  He  applied  all 
the  energies  of  his  existence,  all  that  he  had  of 
intellect  and  passion,  of  virtue  and  vice,  to  this  pur- 
pose. His  reign  was  a  daily  struggle  for  the  cause  of 
unity  of  power,  and  the  cause  of  social  equality — a 
struggle  carried  on  after  the  manner  of  savages  by  cun- 
ning and  cruelty,  without  courtesy  and  without  mercy. 
Thence  arises  the  mixture  of  interest  and  repugnance 
which  is  excited  in  our  minds  by  a  character  so 
strangely  original.  The  despot  Louis  XL  does  not 
belong  to  the  class  of  egotistical  tyrants,  but  to  that 
of  merciless  innovators ;  before  our  revolutions  it  was 
impossible  to  understand  him.  The  condemnation 
which  he  deserves,  and  with  which  he  will  remain 
charged,  is  the  ignominy  which  the  human  conscience 
throws  on  the  memory  of  those  who  have  thought  that 
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all  means  are  justifiable  by  nrhich  they  can  bend 
circumstances  to  the  yoke  of  their  own  ideas. 

This  Eing^  who  affected  to  be  one  of  the  people 
by  his  tone,  dress,  and  manners,  who  conversed 
familiarly  with  all  sorts  of  persons,  and  wished  to 
know,  see,  and  do  everything  by  himself,  has  some 
points  of  character  which  are  only  to  be  observed 
in  the  same  degree  in  democratic  dictatorships.* 
The  spirit  of  the  commonalty  appeared  in  him  even 
at  the  height  of  his  power;  he  had  a  kind  of  pre- 
sentiment of  onr  modem  civilisation ;  he  divined  all 
its  tendencies,  and  aspired  towards  it  without  trou- 
bling himself  about  the  possibility — ^without  asking 
himself  if  the  time  were  come.  In  the  judgment, 
therefore,  which  is  formed  of  him,  we  must  consider 
at  the  same  time  what  he  accomplished, '  and  what 
he  wished  to  accompUsh — ^both  his  works  and  his 
designs.  He  meditated  the  establishment  throughout 
his   kingdom   of  unity  of   customs,   weights,    and 

*  Entre  tons  ceulx  que  j'ay  jamais  congnenx,  le  plus  saige 
pour  soy  tirer  d'ung  mauvais  pas  en  temps  d'adyersit^,  o'estoit 
le  roy  Louis  XI.,  nostre  maistre,  le  plus  humble  en  paroles 
et  en  habitz  .  .  .,  naturellement  amy  des  gens  de  moyen  estat 
et  ennemy  de  tons  grans  qui  se  poYoient  passer  de  lui.  Nul 
homme  ne  presta  jamais  tantroreUle  aux  gens,  ny  ne  s'enquist 
de  tant  de  cboses  comme  il  faisoit.  (Mem,  de  Philippe  de 
Commynee,  edited  by  Mile.  Dupont,  t.  i.,  p.  83  and  84.) — De 
maintes  menues  cboses  de  son  royaulme  il  se  mesloit  et 
d'assez  dont  il  se  fust  bien  passe;  mais  sa  complexion  estoit 
telle,  et  ainsi  vivoit    (Ibid,  t  ii.,  p.  278.) 
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measures;  on  this  point,  as  well  as  upon  othersj 
he  proposed  to  imitate  the  admirable  dvil  systems 
of  the  Italian  republics. 

Industry,  confined  to  the  corporations  which  had 
given  it  new  birth  after  the  reviyal  of  the  cities,  was 
altogether  municipal;  he  endeayoured  to  make  it 
national.  He  summoned  merchants  to  his  council 
of  state,  to  advise  with  them  upon  the  means  of 
eiteading  and  encouraging  commerce;  he  opened 
new  markets,  and  promoted  the  undertaking  of  fresh 
manufactures;  he  paid  attention  to  roads,  canals, 
maritime  commerce,  the  working  of  mines;  he 
attracted  by  privileges  contractors  of  works  and 
foreign  artisans,  and  simultaneously  kept  up  a  stand* 
ing  army  four  times  as  numerous  as  in  days  past; 
he  built  fleets,  extended  and  fortified  the  fron- 
tiers, and  carried  the  power  of  the  kingdom  to 
a  point  hitherto  unheard  of.*    But  these  germs  of 


*  Adsai  d^airoit  fort  que  en  oe  royaulme  Ton  usast  d*une 
ooustume,  d'un  poiz  et  d'une  mesure,  et  que  toutes  oes 
coustumes  fussent  mises  en  firan9oiB  dans  ung  beau  livre. 
(Mem.  de  Philippe  de  Commonest  t  ii.,  p.  209.)— -Vous  s^ayez 
bien  le  d^sir  que  j*ai  de  donner  ordre  au  fait  de  la  justice  et  de 
la  police  du  loyaume,  et,  pour  ce  faiie,  il  est  besoin  d'avoir 
la  mani^re  et  les  coutumes  des  autres  pays ;  je  vous  prie  que 
vous  enroyez  qu^rir  devers  tous  le  petit  fleurentin  pour 
89avoir  les  coutumes  de  Fleurenoe  et  de  Yenise,  et  le  &ite8 
juier  de  tenir  la  chose  seorette,  afin  qu'il  vous  le  die  mieux 
et  qn*il  le  mette  bien  par  eorit  {Lettre  au  sieur  Duhouchage. 
Eut.  de  LotUs   XI,,   by   Duclos,   t.   ill.,   p.   449.)  —  See 
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prosperity  could  only  bear  firuit  in  the  future;  the 
present  was  dark  and  gloomy;  the  taxes  increased 
beyond  measure;  the  prince  who  sowed  for  the 
people,  and  identified  himself  with  them,  wa.s  unpo- 
pular. He  caused  much  suffering  and  experienced 
much  himself  in  his  life  of  labour,  policy,  fears,  expe- 
dients, and  continual  anxiety.*  The  bourgeoisie,  whose 
municipal  privileges  were  the  only  ancient  thing  which 
he  spared,  was  iaithfiil  to  him,  but  without  affection. 
His  large  views,  his  thoughts  for  the  commonweal, 
the  changes  which  he  meditated,  affected  only  a  small 
number  of  those  who  heard  them  from  his    own 


Tordonn.  du  mois  de  Sept.,  1474,  sur  les  miueB,  et  ceUe  du 
mois  d'Avril,  1483,  sur  le  meme  objet,  JSecueil  des  Ordonn, 
des  rots  de  JEVance,  t  xvii.,  p.  446 ;  et  t.  xix.,  p.  105. — The 
ordinances  of  Louis  XI.  are  drawn  up  with  remarkable 
power;  it  is  probable  that  they  were  detailed  by  himself. 
— Mais  VLog  bien  avoit  en  lui  nostre  bon  maistre:  il  ne 
mettoit  rien  en  tr^sor,  il  prenoit  tout  et  despendoit  tout.  II 
feit  de  grans  ^diffioes  a  la  fortiffication  et  deffense  des  villes 
et  places  de  son  royaulme,  et  plus  que  tous  les  aultres  roys 
qui  ont  est^  devant  luy.  {Mem.  de  PhiMppe  de  Commynes, 
t.  ii.,  p.  144.) 

*  Darantaige  il  89avoit  n'estre  point  aym^  de  grans 
personnaiges  de  son  royaulme,  ne  de  beaueoup  de  menuz: 
et  si  avoit  plus  charg^  le  peuple  que  jamais  roy  ne  feit, 
oombien  qu'il  eust  bon  Touloir  de  les  descharger,  comme  j'ay 
diet  ailleurs.  (Ibid,  t.  ii.,  p.  224.)— Je  croy  que,  si  tous  les 
hons  jours  qu'Q  a  euz  en  sa  vie,  esquelz  il  a  eu  plus  de  joye 
et  de  plaisir  que  de  travail  et  d'ennuy,  estoient  bien  nombr^s, 
qu'il  s*y  en  trouveroit  bien  vingt  de  peine  et  de  travail  contre 
ung  de  plaisir  et  d'ayse.    (Ibid,  p.  277.) 
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mouthy  and  were  capable  of  judging  of  them.  The 
mind  of  the  age  perceived  nothing  of  these  things^ 
bat^  by  way  of  retaliation^  it  has  caught  to  the  life  in 
Louis  XI.  the  portrait  of  the  outer  man — ^that  sarcastic 
and  sinister  figure  which  tradition  preserves,  and  still 
imposes  upon  history. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    BTATES-OENEBAL   OF  1484 — THE   TIEE8    RTAT    UMDEB 
LOUIS  XII.i   FRANCIS  I.,   AND   HENBY  U. 

Summary:  States-General  of  1484 — Demand  of  Guarantees 
evaded ;  Progress  under  the  Arbitrary  Government — Com- 
mencement of  the  Wars  in  Italy — Bevival  of  Letters  and 
Arts — Political  Part  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris — ^Reign  of 
Louis  Xn. ;  Public  Prosperity— Ordinance  of  1499— Com- 
pilation and  Reformation  of  Customs — Reigns  of  Francis  I. 
and  Henry  II. ;  Continuation  of  Progress  in  every  Depart- 
ment—Magnificence of  Buildings — Taste  for  Art  among  the 
Nobility— Offices  held  by  the  Tiers  Uiat^The  Class  of 
Lawyers — Ambition  of  the  ^ottryeow Families;  Great  Num- 
ber of  Students — The  Class  of  Capitalists  called  Financiers. 

In  the  life  of  nations,  however  salutary  at  intervals 
the  despotism  of  a  superior  mind  may  be,  it  is  seldom 
that  its  influence,  if  prolonged,  does  not  lead  those 
who  are  subjected  to  it  to  experience  an  extreme 
fatigue  which  makes  them  glad  to  find  relief  in  the 
government  of  ordinary  minds,  or  even  in  the  risks 
of  political  liberty.  The  death  of  Louis  XI.  seemed 
like  a  general  deliverance,  and  was  followed  by  the 
convocation  of  the  States-General.  It  was  on  the  5th 
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of  January^  1484^  that  the  afisemblj  met^  to  which  was 
committed  by  general  consent  the  power  of  absolute 
judgment  upon  the  work  of  the  last  reign^  of  condemn- 
ing or  justifying  its  acts,  of  doing  and  undoing  what 
it  had  undertaken.*  Never  at  any  session  of  the  three 
estates  had  the  conditions  of  a  real  national  represent- 
ation been  so  completely  fulfilled;  all  the  provinces  of 
the  kingdom,  the  north  {langtie  d'Oil)  and  the  south 
{langue  d'  Oc),  were  united  in  the  same  convocation ;  the 
election  of  the  three  orders  was  made  at  the  chief 
place  in  each  bailliage,  and  the  peasants  themselves 
had  taken  their  share  in  it;  lastly,  in  the  assembly 
of  the  states  the  deliberation  was  conducted,  not  by 
each  order  apart,  but  by  majority,  in  six  chambers 
corresponding  to  as  many  territorial  regions.  Never, 
moreover,  since  the  assembly  of  1356,  had  the  question 
of  the  power  of  the  states  been  so  clearly  stated  and 
so  boldly  discussed.  There  were  flashes  of  political 
independence  and  eloquence;  but  all  evaporated  in 
words  which  had  no  effect,  or  nearly  none,  against 
admitted  facts.  There  was  a  strong  disposition  in 
some  way  to  efface  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.,  and  bring 
back  affairs  to  the  point  at  which  they  had  been  left  at 

*  Favebit  quidem  rex  et  annuet  vestais  consiliis ;  neo  favebit 
iuodo»  venim  etiam  qusB  eibi  regnoque  dixeritia  utilia,  sumino 
studio  curabit  exequi,  servare  defensareque.  (Speech  of  the 
Chancellor  Ghiillaume  de  Rochefort,<7b«maZ  desEtcUsginSraux 
tejms  a  Tows  en  1484,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  YIII.,  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Jean  Masselin,  edit,  of  M.  Bemier,  p.  54^) 
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the  death  of  Charles  YII.  The  impulse  in  favour  of  a 
centralised  administration,  one  and  absolute,  was  too 
strong;  and  from  these  discussions,  full  of  life  and 
interest  in  the  journal  in  which  they  are  preserved  to 
us,  there  resulted  in  reality  only  some  modification, 
some  promises  and  hopes  which  were  soon  fidsified.*^ 

Among  the  speeches  delivered  in  that  assembly^ 
there  is  one  which  cannot  be  read  at  the  present  day 
without  astonishment,  for  it  contains  propositions  such 
as  the  following : — ''  Royalty  is  an  office,  not  an  in- 
heritance.— ^It  was  the  sovereign  people  who  originally 
created  kings. — ^The  government  is  the  business  of  the 
people ;  the  sovereignty  does  not  belong  to  the  princes, 
who  only  exist  by  the  will  of  the  people. — Those  who 
hold  the  power  by  force,  or  in  any  other  manner, 
without  the  consent  of  the  people,  are  usiurpers  of 
another's  property. — ^In  case  of  the  minority  or  the  in- 
capacity of  the  prince,  the  public  property  returns  to 
the  people,  who  resume  it  as  their  own. — ^The  people 
consist  of  the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom ;  the  States-General  are  the  depositories  of 
the  conmion  will. — ^An  act  does  not  receive  the  power 
of  law  except  by  the  sanction  of  the  states,  nothing 
is  binding  or  settled  without  their  consent.^    These 

*  See  the  Journal  de»  JEtats  gMra/ax  teniu  h  Toun  en  1484, 
text  and  appendixes. 

f  Regnum  dignitas  est,  non  heereditas. — HistoriaB  preedicant, 
et  id  a  majoribus  accepi,  initio  domini  rerum  populi  suffiragio 
reges  fiiisse  creatos. — ^Nonne  ciebro  legiatb  rempublioam  rem 
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maxima,  from  which  our  modem  revolutioiiB  were  to 
springs  were  then  proclaimed^  not  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  plebeian  classes^  but  hj  a  nobleman,  the 
Sire  de  la  Roche,  deputy  of  the  nobility  of  Burgundy ; 
they  were  nothing  in  his  view  but  the  traditions  of 
his  order,  rendered  generous  by  an  elevated  intellect, 
and  by  a  certain  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  his- 
tory. But  the  traditions  of  the  Tiers  Etat  did  noi^ 
speak  to  them  in  a  language  which  could  lead  them 
to  a  similar  creed  of  political  faith ;  it  was  still  too 
near  its  sources,  too  much  bound  to  its  old  beaten 
track.  It  paid  no  attention  to  principles,  which  three 
centuries  later  became  its  weapon  in  the  great  revo- 
lutionary struggle,  and  only  interested  itself  in  the 

populi  esse?  .  .  .  Quomodo  ab  asseutatoribus  tota  principi 
tribuitur  potestas  a  populo  ex  parte  facto? — ^Yobis  probatum 
esse  yelim  rempublicam  rem  populi  esse  et  regibus  ab  eo  tra- 
ditam,  eosque  qui,  vi  vel  alias,  nullo  populi  consensu  earn 
habuere,  tyrannos  creditos  et  alien®  rei  invasores.  Constat 
autem  regem  nostrum  rempublicam  per  se  disponere  non 
posse.  .  .  .  Oportet  propterea  ut  ad  populum  redeat,  bujus  rei 
donatorem,  qui  eam  quidem  resumat,  velut  suam. — Populum 
autem  appello,  non  plebem,  nee  alios  tantum  bujus  regni  sub- 
ditos,  sed  omnes  cuj usque  status,  adeo  ut  statuiun  generalium 
nomine  etiam  complect!  principes  arbitrer,  nee  aliquos  ezdudi 
qui  regnum  babitent  .  .  .  Cum  intelligatis  vos  imiversorum 
statuum  regni  legates,  et  procuratores  doctos,  et  omnium  volun- 
tatem  vestris  in  manibus  esse.— Robur  enim  tum  facta  prsBterita 
capere  reor,  quum  status  ea  probaverint,  neo  aliquid  sancte 
solideque  subsistere,  quod  fit  invitis  aut  inconsultis  statibus. 
(Journal  des  EtaU  generaux  tmus  a  Toun  en  1484,  p.  146, 
148,  and  150.) 
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redress  of  material  wrongs^  and  the  question  of  per- 
manent and  arbitrary  taxes.  It  was  on  this  point 
alone  that  the  deputies  of  the  commonalty  maintained 
the  right  of  the  States-General^  whose  liberty  and 
sovereignty  in  every  respect  were  laid  down  by 
others* 

The  political  movement  of  1357  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible in  1484 ;  it  had  taken  as  its  principle  the  spirit 
of  municipal  liberty  in  its  highest  d^ee  of  action. 
The  dream  of  Etienne  Marcel  and  his  party  was  a 
confederation  of  sovereign  cities  having  Paris  at  their 
head^  and  governing  the  country  by  means  of  a  diet 
under  the  king  as  suzerain.  But  this  old  spirit  of  the 
French  bourgeoisie  had  gradually  disappeared  to  make 
way  for  another  less  desirous  of  local  rights  and  per- 
sonal independence  than  of  public  order  and  na- 
tional vitality.  In  the  states  of  1484  the  chamber  in 
which  the  deputies  of  Paris  voted  was  the  first  to 
make  concessions^  which  obliged  the  assembly  to  raise 
the  amount  of  the  money  which  it  had  agreed  to 
grant.  In  every  respect  the  representatives  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  distinguish  their 
share  in  the  resolutions  voted  by  a  majority  of  the 
whole  body,  and    not  by  the    three  orders  sepa- 

*  H®o  etiam  illos  liquido  refellunt,  qui,  duntaxat  levandorum 
tributorum,  non  alterius  oper»  yel  finis  gratia,  conventionem 
indictam  arbitrantur.  (Speech  of  Sire  de  la  Boche,  Journal 
des  Etats  ghk^aux  tenus  h  Towtb  en  1484,  p.  150.) — Ut  liberam 
statuum  potestatem  inteUigere  ao  tueri  velint.    (Ibid,  p.  140.) 
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rately^  devoted  themselyes  to  matters  which  were 
purely  practical  and  of  present  interest.  We  do  not 
observe  them,  like  the  4chevinage  and  university  of 
Paris  in  1413,  present  a  new  system  of  government; 
the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  had  left  nothing  important  or 
feasible  of  that  kind.  Nothing  remained  but  to  glean 
after  him,  or  to  ease  the  springs  of  government 
which  he  had  strained  at  all  points,  to  demand  the 
execution  of  his  designs  which  were  still  incomplete, 
and  the  remedy  of  evils  which  he  had  occasioned  by 
the  impetuosity  and  the  extravagances  of  his  absolute 
will.  The  principal  articles  of  the  chapter  of  the  Tiers 
Etat  in  the  general  cahier  of  the  three  orders  were — 
the  diminution  of  the  taxes  and  the  reduction  of  the 
royal  troops,  the  suppression  of  the  poll  tax  as  arbi- 
trary,  the  resumption  of  alienated  portions  of  the 
royal  domain,  the  vigorous  execution  of  the  acts 
guaranteeing  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  and 
the  compilation  of  the  customs,  which  would  be  a 
first  step  towards  the  unity  of  law.* 

The  assembly  of  1484  took  care  not  to  vote  any 
subsidy  except  under  the  name  of  a  free  grant  and  a 
concession.  It  demanded  the  convocation  of  the 
States-Greneral  within  a  period  of  two  years,  and  did 
not  separate  till  after  it  had  obtained  the  promise.t 

*  See  the  Journal  des  JEtaU  gSnSraux  tenui  d  Tourt  en  1484, 
appendix.  No.  1. 

f  Pour  subvenir  anx  grans  affaires  dudit  seigneur,  tenir  son 
royaoxne  en  seuret^,  payer  et  soudajer  ses  gens  d'annes  et  sub* 
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But  the  fourteen  years  of  the  rdgn  of  Charles  VIIT. 
passed  away  without  even  a  second  convocation  of  the 
states^  and  the  taxes  were  collected  afresh  by  an  ordi- 
nance^ and  dispensed  without  control.  To  judge  of 
this  by  the  zeal  of  the  three  orders  to  render  their 
consent  necessary^  and  by  the  picture  which  their 
eahiers  traced  out  of  the  misery  of  the  people 
oppressed  by  the  burden  of  the  taxes,  were  a  great 
delusion;  all  seemed  to  say  that  the  absolute 
monarchy  was  leading  the  country  to  its  ruin,  and 
yet  it  was  not  so.  The  country  remained  under  the 
arbitrary  government;  it  had  to  bear  fresh  abuses, 
often  enormous,  of  this  government ;  it  suffered  with- 
out doubt;  but,  fax  from,  sinking,  its  vital  powers 
were  increased  by  a  progresB  silent  and  imperceptible. 


venir  Ik  ses  autres  affaires,  les  trois  estatz  lui  ottroyent  par 
mani^re  de  don  et  ottroj  et  non  autrement,  et  sans  ce  qu'on 
Tappelle  doresenayant  tallies,  ains  don  et  ottroy,  telle  et 
semblable  soxnme  que  du  temps  du  feu  roi  Charles  YII.  estoit 
lev^  et  oueillie  eu  sou  royaume,  et  cepour  deux  ansprochaine- 
ment  yeuans,  tant  seulement  et  non  plus.  .  .  .  Que  le  bon 
plaisir  dudit  seigneur  soit  de  faire  tenir  et  assembler  lesdits 
^taz  dedens  deux  ana  prouohainement  yenans  en  lieu  et  temps 
qu'il  luy  plaira,  et  que  de  ceste  heure,  lesditz  lieu  et  temps 
soient  nommez,  assignez  et  d^clairez ;  car,  lesditz  estaz  n'en- 
tendent  point  que  doresenayant  on  mette  sua  auoune  somme  de 
deniers,  sans  les  appellor,  et  que  ce  soit  de  leur  youloir  et  con- 
sentement. — Le  roy  est  content  que  les  estatz  se  tiennent 
dedens  deux  ans  prouohainement  yenant  et  les  mandera. 
(Journal dei  JEtaU  generaux  tenus  a  Iburs  en  1484,  p.  449,  451, 
et  712.) 
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In  the  Bofferings  of  nations  there  are  some  fruitful  as 
weU  as  barren;  the  distinction  between  them  escapes 
the  observation  of  the  generations  which  undergo 
them;  it  is  the  mystery  of  Providence,  which  does 
not  reveal  itself  till  the  day  appointed  for  the  accom- 
plishments of  its  designs.  It  was  a  singular  circum- 
stance that,  at  the  very  time  when  the  public  voice  had 
just  proclaimed  with  bitterness  the  approaching  ex- 
haustion of  the  kingdom,  by  a  caprice  of  foolish  hero- 
ism on  the  part  of  Charles  YIII.,  the  invasion  of  Italy, 
the  most  distant  expedition  that  France  had  ever  yet 
made,  was  determined  upon.  The  expenses  of  the 
armaments  alone  were  more  than  were  required  for 
the  whole  reign  of  Louis  XI.  A  long  peace  seemed 
to  be  the  only  means  of  salvation ;  and  yet  the  era  of 
important  wars  opened  upon  the  nation  without  a 
crisis  at  home  and  with  honour  abroad. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  revival  of  the  municipal 
institutions  had  been  the  result  of  a  revolution 
effected  in  Italy;  the  revival  of  the  Roman  law  in 
the  thirteenth  century  was  brought  to  us  from  the 
Italian  schools ;  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
another  event,  initiated  in  Italy,  the  revival  of  letters, 
took  place  among  us — ^by  means,  however,  of  de- 
plorable events,  of  fifty  years'  war  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Alps.  Once  opened  by  our  arms  and  by 
intestine  feuds  to  foreign  occupation,  the  coimtry 
which  preserved  and  fostered  the  traditions  of  Roman 
genius  for  the  world  became  the  field  of  battle  and 
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the  prey  of  the  European  monarchies.  It  lost  the 
stormy  independence  which  had  formed  its  life^  and 
henceforward  declined  without  rallying  in  the  midst 
of  the  progress  of  modem  ciyilisation. 

France  had  the  misfortune  to  strike  the  first  blows 
which  caused  that  mighty  ruin ;  but^  once  brought 
into  contact^  although  under  circumstances  of  vio- 
lence^ with  the  free  states  and  principalities  of  Italy^ 
she  imbibed  in  those  relations^  hostile  or  friendly^  a 
new  spirit — ^a  worship  of  the  master- works  of  anti- 
quity^ and  a  passion  to  renew  all  their  ideas  and 
all  their  arts  by  her  own  study  of  them.  At  the 
same  time  that  a  wider  and  more  secure  way  was 
opened  to  the  national  genius  by  that  intellectual  re- 
volution^ a  fellowship  of  mind^  also^  was  in  some  sort 
established  among  men  of  superior  intelligence^  whom 
the  separation  of  ranks  and  classes  had  hitherto  kept 
at  a  distance  from  one  another ;  a  certain  equality 
instilled  by  a  literary  education  lessened  more  and 
more  the  traditional  difTerence  of  feeling  and  man- 
ners. In  this  way  the  introduction  of  a  public 
opinion  was  prepared  by  degrees,  and  cherished 
throughout  the  nation  by  all  the  new  acquisitions  of 
knowledge  and  intellect.  This  opinion,  which  seized 
upon  everything,  and  changed  everything  after  a  cen- 
tury, dates^  for  those  who  wish  to  mark  its  origin, 
from  the  time,  when  a  common  stock  of  purely 
secular  ideas,  of  studies  springing  from  a  source  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages^ 
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began  to  form  itself  above  the  native  tradition^  preju- 
dices of  caste^  government  and  faith. 

In  spite  of  the  doctrines  which  had  resounded  firom 
the  tribune  in  1484 — the  sovereignty  of  the  people ^ 
the  mil  of  the  people y  the  right  of  possession  in  the 
people  over  the  public  property — no  change  was  made 
in  the  character  of  the  States-General ;  they  continued 
to  be^  as  they  were  before^  a  last  resource  in  time  of 
danger^  not  a  regular  and  permanent  institution.  We 
might  say  that  it  was  the  destiny^  the  instinct  of  the 
French  nation  not  seriously  to  desire  political  freedom 
80  long  as  equality  was  impossible.  It  was  from  the 
breaking  down  of  class  government^  and  the  reimiting 
everything  to  itself  by  the  Tiers  Etat,  that  the  first 
attempt  at  a  true  representative  constitution  was  des- 
tined to  emanate  anong  us.  The  States-General 
under  Charles  VIII.  had  demanded  that  their  right 
of  interference  should  be  declared  permanent,  and 
their  session  periodical.*  Between  this  demand  and 
the  inauguration  of  the  government  by  assemblies^ 

*  Semble  ausditz  estatz  que,  pour  le  bien  et  reformaoion  du 
royaume,  Daulphine  et  pays  adjaoens,  et  que  bon  ordre  soit 
tenu  et  pour  parveuir  aux  affaires  du  roy  nostre  dit  seigneur 
.  .  .  ledit  seigneur  doit  desclairer  et  appointor  que  lesditz  estaz 
desditz  royaume,  Daulphine  et  pays  adjacens,  seront  assemblez 
ott  temps  et  terme  de  deux  ans  prouchainement  venans,  et 
auBsi  continuez  de  deux  ans  en  deux  ans.  .  .  .  £t  supplient 
lesditz  estaz  audit  seigneur  qu*il  luy  plaise  ainsi  I'ordonner  et 
desclairer.  {Journal  dei  EtaU  gineraux  tenus  <i  Tours  en  1484, 
p.  697.) 
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more  than  three  centuries  elapsed;  in  this  interval  an 
important  fact^  peculiar  to  our  history^  occurs^  the 
political  part  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  It  was  from 
the  midst  of  the  corporation  of  bourgeois  legists^ 
who^  being  invested  with  the  judicial  authority^  had 
established  absolute  power  for  the  king  and  the 
common  law  for  the  nation^  that  there  arose  in  the 
sixteenth  century  a  constant^  enlightened^  and  coura- 
geous control  over  the  acts  of  the  Government. 

Some  simple  formalities  without  apparent  conse- 
quence^ the  custom  of  promulgating  the  royal  edicts 
in  the  court  of  Parliament^  and  of  having  them  in- 
scribed on  the  register  of  which  the  court  had  the 
custody^  opened  to  that  body  of  the  judicature  the 
road  which  led  it  to  mix  itself  in  the  affairs  of  the 
State.  Following  the  legal  forms,  from  which  the 
Parliament  never  departed  imder  any  circumstances, 
the  enrolment  of  each  new  law  took  place  by  means 
of  a  decree ;  but  as  no  decree  was  made  without  pre- 
vious deliberation,  there  gradually  resulted  from  this 
circumstance  the  right  of  examination,  criticism, 
amendment,  protest,  and  even  veto  by  the  refusal  to 
register.  At  the  period  which  our  history  has  reached, 
this  claim  to  a  share  of  the  legislative  government 
was  not  openly  proclaimed,  but  it  was  brooding,  if 
I  may  use  such  an  expression,  under  appearances  of 
an  absolute  submission  to  the  royal  will,  and  of  a 
firm  resolve  not  to  venture  beyond  the  circle  of  its 
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judicial  duties.'^  The  reign  of  Loms  XII.  saw  the 
oommencement  of  a  twofold  change^  which  turned  the 
high  court  of  justice  into  a  sort  of  mediatorial  power 
between  the  throne  and  the  nation^  and  the  ancient 
opponents  of  all  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  . 
prince  into  the  advocates  of  public  opioion^  and  the 
magistrates  into  citizens  using  their  personal  inde* 
pendence  for  the  sake  of  all^  and  sometimes  displaying 
virtues  and  characters  worthy  of  the  best  days  of 

antiquity.f 

*  Quant  a  la  oour,  elle  est  instituee  par  le  roy  pour  ad- 
ministrer  justice,  etn'ont  point  ceux  de  lacour  radministra- 
tion  de  guerre,  •de  finances,  ni  du  fait  et  gouvemement  du  roy 
ni  des  grands  princes.  Et  sont  Messieurs  de  la  cour  du  parle- 
ment  gens  clercs  et  lettrez  pour  vacquer  et  entendre  au  faict 
de  la  justice ;  et  quant  il  plairoit  au  roy  leur  commander  plus 
avaiit,  la  cour  lui  obeiroit,  car  elle  a  seulement  ToBil  et  regard 
au  roy  qui  en.  est  le  cbef  et  sous  lequel  elle  est.  £t  par  ainsi, 
venir  faire  ses  remonstrances  h  la  cour  et  autres  exploits  sans 
le  bon  plaisir  et  expres  oonsentement  du  roy,  ne  se  doit  faire. 
(Answer  of  tbe  Gbief  President  La  Vacquerie  to  tbe  Duke  of 
Orleans,  17th  January,  1485  ;  registers  of  tbe  Parliament  cited 
by  Godefroy,  Hist,  du  roi  Charles  VIII,,  p.  466.) 

t  II  parlamento  di  Parigi  ha  amplissima  autorit^,  ed  e  com 
un  senato  ove  son  centotrenta  consiglieri  del  re.  .  .  .  Ha 
autorita  ancora  nella  giustizia  e  nolle  leggi ;  e  modera,  inter- 
preta  o  reproba  del  tuto  qualche  Yolta  le  deliberazioni  del 
oonsiglio  priyato  di  sua  maesta.  (Account  of  the  Qoyemment 
of  France,  by  Marc-Antoine  Barbaro,  Venetian  ambassador  in 
1563,  Relations  des  Ambassadeurs  Venitiens,  published  by  M. 
Tommaseo,  t.  ii.,  p.  26.) — ^Le  second  frein  est  la  justice,  laqueUe 
sans  point  de  difficulte  est  plus  auctoris^  en  France  qu'en  nul 
autre  pais  du  monde  que  Ton  s^ache,  mesmement  a  cause  des 
parlements  qui  ont  ete  instituez  principalement  pour  ceste 
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Louis  Xn.  was  a  prince  of  a  happy  nature,  appear- 
ing in  one  of  those  happy  moments  when  it  is  easy 
to  govern.  The  fifteen  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  termination  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  had 
sufficed  to  form  the  choice  of  the  good  and  the  ill  in 
the  consequences  of  that  reign ;  the  national  sufiPering 
had  effected  its  own  cure,  and  on  every  side  burst 
forth  the  signs  of  progress  and  prosperity.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  rural  districts  was  improved  and  ex- 
tended, new  quarters  were  built  in  the  cities,  and 
houses  of  greater  convenience  and  magnificence  rose 
on  all  sides.  The  competency  of  the  middle  classes 
discovered  itself  more  than  ever  in  dress,  furniture, 
and  expensive  amusements.  The  number  of  mer- 
chants were  multiplied  in  a  manner  that  excited  the 
astonishment  of  those  times,  and  foreign  traffic  in- 
creased in  extent  and  success ;  the  price  of  all  articles 
was  raised,  landed  property  produced  more,  and  the 
collection  of  the  taxes  was  made  without  compulsion, 
and  at  little  expense.''^  It  is,  perhaps,  at  this  period  that 

cause,  et  h  ceste  fin  de  refrener  la  puissance  absolue  dont 
Toudroient  user  les  roys.  {La  Monarchie  de  France^  by 
Claude  de  Seyssel,  part  1,  chap,  x.) 

*  L'on  veoid  generalement  par  tout  le  royaume  bastir  grands 
edifices  tant  publiques  que  privez.  .  .  .  Et  si  sont  les  maisons 
meublees  de  toutes  choses  trop  plus  somptueusement  que  jamais 
ne  feurent;  et  use  Ton  de  vaisselle  d'argent  en  tons  estats  plus 
qu*on  ne  souloit.  .  .  .  Aussi  sont  les  habillemens  et  la  maniere 
de  viyre  plus  somptueux  que  jamais  on  ne  les  veld.  .  .  .  Et 
pareillement  on  veoid  les  manages  des  femmes  trop  plus  grands 
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we  must  place^  in  the  series  of  our  national  advance- 
ments  in  wealth  and  prosperity^  an  acceleration  inter- 
mediate between  that  which  had  called  forth  the 
municipal  revolution  three  centuries  before,  and  that 
prevailing  impulse  which  was  given  three  centuries 
afterwards  by  the  constitutional  revolution  of  the 
kingdom.  To  this  point,  moreover,  corresponds  the 
first  step  towards  the  fusion  of  the  various  classes  in 
one  general  order,  which  embraces  and  protects  them 
all,  upon  a  territory  henceforward  united  and  com- 
et le  prix.  des  heritages  et  do  toutes  antres  choses  plus  hault 
.  .  .  Le  revenu  des  benefices,  des  terres  et  des  seigneuries  est 
creu  partout  generalement  de  beaucoup.  .  .  .  Aussi  est  Ten- 
trecours  de  la  marchandise,  tant  par  mer  que  par  terre,  fort 
multiplie.  .  .  .  Toutes  gens  (excepte  les  nobles,  lesquels  encore 
je  n'excepte  pas  tons)  se  meslent  de  marchandise.  £t  pour  un 
marchand  que  Ton  trouvoit  du  temps  dudict  roy  Louys  on- 
ziesme,  riche  et  grossier  a  Paris,  a  Rouen,  a  Lyon,  et  aux 
autres  bonnes  villes  du  royaume  et  generalement  par  toute  la 
France,  Ton  en  trouve  de  ce  regno  plus  de  cinquante.  Et  si  en 
ha  par  les  petites  villes  plus  grand  nombre  qu*il  n'en  souloit 
avoir  par  les  grosses  et  principales  citez ;  tellement  qu  on  ne 
faict  guieres  maison  sur  rue  qui  n'ait  boutique  pour  marchan- 
dise ou  pour  art  mecanique.  .  .  .  L'on  veoid  aussi  quasi  par 
tout  le  loyaume  faire  jeux  et  esbatemeus  a  grands  frais  et 
cousts.  .  .  .  Et  si  suis  inform^  par  ceulx  qui  ont  principale 
charge  des  finances  du  royaume,  gens  de  bien  et  d'auctorite, 
que  les  tailles  se  recouvrent  a  present  beaucoup  plus  aisement, 
et  a  moingsde  contraincteetdefi*ais,  sans  comparaison,  qu'elles 
ne  faisoient  du  temps  des  roys  passez.  (Les  lottenges  du  hon 
roy  de  France  Louys  XII.,  dictpbre  dupeuple  et  de  lafiliciU 
de  son  rhgne,  by  Claude  de  Seyssel,  edit,  by  Theod.  Godefiroy, 
p.  Ill  and  following.) 
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pact^  and  under  an  administration  already  regular 
and  tending  to  become  uniform. 

It  seems  that  Louis  XII.  must  have  had  a  strong 
desire  to  abolish  all  the  wrongs  denounced  by  the 
states  in  1484;  this  is  proved  by  the  most  important 
legislative  act  of  his  reign^  the  ordinance  of  March^ 
1499.  We  there  perceive^  in  connexion  iirith  the 
regulation  of  all  matters  of  justice^  the  intention  of 
satisfying  the  complaints  which  still  remained  unno- 
ticed^ and  of  performing  the  promises  which  had  been 
imperfectly  fulfilled.  The  principle  of  election  for 
the  offices  of  the  judicature^  a  principle  precious  in 
the  opinion  of  the  bourgeoisie,  which  had  been  loudly 
maintained  by  the  reformers  of  141 3^  is  there  seen 
accompanied  by  guarantees  against  that  abuse — ^the 
venality  of  appointments.^  The  government  of 
Louis  XII.  was^  above  all^  economical  and  regardful 
of  the  interests  of  the  poor;  it  proposed  generously^ 
but  perhaps  imprudently^  to  diminish  the  taxes^  at  the 
same  time  that  it  imdertook  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  This  King,  with  his  chivalrous  spirit,  was  the 
idol  of  the  bourgeoisie ;   he  entertained  great  r^ard 

*  See  the  ordinance  of  March,  1409,  on  the  reform  of  justice, 
Art.  30,  81,  32,  40,  47,  and  48.  Eeetieil  de$  anciennes  Lois 
FranqaUeSt  by  M.  Isambert,  t.  xi.,  p.  323. — The  venality  of 
appointments,  at  first  forbidden  hy  the  kings,  then  tolerated 
and  practised  by  them,  re-iq>peared  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I. ; 
and  since  then  it  was  kept  up,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
States-General  and  the  promises  of  Gbyemment. 
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for  it,  without  affecting  any  resemblance  whatever  to 
it  in  his  own  person.  The  only  political  assembly 
held  in  his  reign  was  a  council  of  bourgeois^  in  which 
the  nobility  and  clergy  figured  merely  as  an  ornament 
of  the  throne;  the  deputies  of  the  cities  and  of  the 
judicial  body,  the  only  parties  expressly  convoked, 
were  the  only  ones  who  voted ;  and  it  is  in  this  con- 
gress of  the  Tiers  Etat  that  the  title  of  "  Father  of 
his  people,"  which  history  has  preserved  for  him, 
was  awarded  to  Louis  XII.  by  the  mouth  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  Paris.* 

There  is  glory  in  such  a  name;  but  another  glory 
of  this  reign  was  to  establish  the  predominance  of 
the  legislation  over  custom,  and  to  mark,  within  the 
sphere  of  the  civil  law,  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  modem  era.  The 
project  of  digesting  all  the  customs  prevalent  in 
France,  and  of  publishing  them,  revised  and  sanc« 

*  Pour  laquelle  chose  (le  manage  de  madame  Claude  de 
France  avec  Fran9ois,  comte  d'Angouleme)  traicter,  voulut 
audiot  lieu  de  Tours  tenir  conseil.  Dont  envoya  a  tous  ses 
parlements  de  France  et  ^  toutes  bob  yilles,  pour  faire  venir 
vers  luy  de  chacun  lieu  gens  saiges  et  hommes  oonsultez.  Et 
tant  que  en  pen  de  temps  furent  en  ladicte  ville  de  Tours,  de 
chascune  cour  de  parlement,  presidents  et  conseillers,  et,  de 
toutes  les  principales  yilles  de  France,  hommes  saiges,  ordonnez 
et  deputez  par  lesdictes  viUes  et  pays  de  France,  comme  diet 
est.  (Hist,  de  Louis  XII.,  by  Jean  d'Auton,  edit,  of  Th. 
Godefroy,  p.  3.) — On  the  character  of  this  assembly,  opened  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1506,  see  the  Histoire  desEtats  generaux,  by- 
M.  Thibaudeau,  t.  l",  p.  379,  and  foil. 

K 
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tioned  by  the  royal  authority,  had  been  oonceiyed  and 
announced  by  Charles  YII. ;  by  Louis  XI.  they  were 
made  the  basis  of  his  plans  for  the  unity  of  the 
national  law,  but  nothing  was  done  towards  its  exe- 
cution by  that  King.  Charles  YIII.  decreed  afiresh 
what  his  grandfather  had  wished  to  do;  but  it  was 
Louis  XII.  on  whom  the  honour  deyolved  of  having 
not  only  commenced,  but  also  far  advanced  the  exe- 
cution of  this  important  undertaking.*  From  1505 
to  1515,  the  year  of  the  King's  death,  twenty  customs 
observed  in  districts  or  cities  of  importance  were 
received,  examined,  and  published,  with  definitive 
sanction.t  This  labour  of  digesting,  and  at  the  same 
time  reforming  the  ancient  common  kw,  has  for  its 
prevailing  characteristic  the  preponderance  of  the 
Tiers  Etat,  of  its  spirit  and  its  habits,  in  the  new 
legislation.  A  learned  jurist  has  made  this  remark 
upon  it,  and  quotes  as  a  proof  the  changes  which 
took  place  with  respect  to  the  marriages  between 
nobles,  in  the  disposal  of  the  property  of  the  re- 


^  See  the  ordinance  of  Charles  YII.,  hefore  Easter,  1463 ; 
and  those  of  Charles  YIII.,  28th  January,  1493,  and  16th 
March,  1497,  JRecueil  des  Ordonn,  dei  rois  de  France,  t.  xIt., 
p.  284,  et  t.  xz.,  p.  433,  and  Richebourg,  CoiUwnier  OenSral 
t.  iv.,  p.  639. 

f  Those  of  Tonraine,  Melun,  Sens,  Montreuil-sur-Mer, 
Amiens,  Beauvoisis,  Auxerre,  Chartres,  Poitou,  Maine, 
Anjou,  Meauz,  Troyes,  Chaumont,  Yitry,  Orleans,  Auvergne, 
Paris,  Angoumoia,  and  La  Rochelle. 
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spective  parties.*  In  addition  to  this  kind  of  muta* 
tion^  which  almost  all  the  customs  miderwent^  a 
change  was  forwarded  by  the  pressure  that  the  Roman 
law  exercised  more  and  more  upon  them,  which,  at 
each  advancement  of  our  national  law,  made  the 
latter  lose  something  of  that  which  it  retained  of 
German  tradition. 

This  King,  whose  deference  to  the  law  and  devotion 
to  his  duties  reminds  us  of  one  of  the  chief  features 
in  the  character  of  St.  Louis,  was  succeeded  by  a 
prince  who  knew  no  law  but  his  inclinations,  his  will, 
and  the  advancement  of  his  power.  Fortunately, 
among  the  chances  to  which  Frauds  I.  abandoned 
his  conduct,  he  frequently  happened  to  make  a  lucky 
hit  for  his  own  glory  and  the  benefit  of  his  kingdom. 
His  inclinations,  though  iU-regulated,  were  generous, 
and  characterized  by  something  great ;  his  will,  arbi- 
trary and  sometimes  violent,  was  generally  enlight- 
ened; and  his  egotistical  views  were  in  accordance 
with  the  national  ambition.  A  brilliant  innovator,  he 
was  not  backward  in  fiirthering  the  progress  of  useful 
objects.  Louis  XL  had  rendered  himself  odious  to  the 
nobility,  and  Louis  XII.  had  displeased  them  by  conti- 
nuing the  same  policy  under  other  forms ;  thence  the 
danger  of  a  reaction  capable  of  turning  the  royal  power 
off  the  road  which  it  had  prepared  for  itself  in  concert 

*  M.  Edouard  Laboulaye.  Recherche  sur  la  Condition  oivile 
et  politiqiM  dei  FemmeSf  depuii  le$  RonuUns  jusqud  no$  jourt, 
p.  878. 
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with  the  bourgeoisie.  This  might  have  been  expected 
at  the  accession  of  a  king^  who  was  pre-eminently  the 
gentleman^  and  who  assumed  this  character  both  in 
his  Tirtues  and  vices ;  but  it  was  not  so^  thanks  to  the 
very  reason  which  rendered  such  an  event  probable. 
The  attachment  of  the  nobles  to  the  young  King^  and 
the  seductive  influence  which  he  exercised  over  them^ 
lulled  their  political  passions  to  sleep.*  Without 
resistance  and  without  a  murmur^  they  saw  the 
seigniories  more  and  more  encroached  upon  by  the 
royal  offices^  and  the  movement  which  was  drawing 
everything  towards  civil  equality  and  unity  of  govern- 
ment. The  activity  which  they  had  too  often  wasted 
in  turbulence  wa«  now  employed  in  heroic  actions, 
in  the  battles  which  France  offered  in  order  to  obtain 
a  place  worthy  of  herself  among  the  states  of  Europe. 
They  formed  themselves^  in  a  more  earnest  and  as- 
siduous manner  than  ever,  in  the  great  school  of 
regular  annies,  in  which,  together  with  patriotism, 
are  learnt  the  spirit  of  order,  discipline,  and  respect 
for  other  merits  besides  those  of  birth  and  rank.t 


*  Jamais  n'avoit  est^  veu  roy  en  France  de  qui  la  noblesse 
s'esjouyst  antant.  {Hist,  du  Chevalier  Bayard,  edit,  of  Th6od. 
Godefroy,  1650,  in-12,  p.  361.) 

f  £t  davantage  il  y  a  la  gendarmerie  ordinaire  plus  -grande 
et  mieux  pay^e  et  entretenne  qu'en  nul  autre  lieu  que  Ton 
s^ache,  laquelle  est  introduicte  tant  poinr  la  d^ense  du 
royaume,  et  aussi  afin  qu'il  y  ait  toujoiurs  nombre  suffisant 
de  gens  armez,  et  montez  et  exercitez  aux  armes,  qu  aussi 
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The  march  of  French  civilisation^  since  the  last 
years  of  the  fifteenth  century^  continued  under 
Francis  I.^  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  which  op- 
posed it — ^first^  the  disorder  into  which  the  admini- 
stration fell;  and^  secondly^  the  political  struggle,  in 
which  France  had  frequently  arrayed  against  her  all 
the  powers  of  Europe.  In  the  midst  of  scandalous 
extravagances,  great  errors,  and  unheard-of  mis- 
fortunes, not  only  were  none  of  the  sources  of  public 
prosperity  closed,  but  new  ones  were  opened.  Indus- 
try, commerce,  agriculture,  the  regulation  of  waters 
and  forests,  the  working  of  mines,  distant  voyages, 
undertakings  of  every  kind,  and  the  security  of  all 
dvil  t«3ions,  w^  the  object  of  legislative  pro- 
visions,  of  which  some  still  remain  in  active  force.* 
There  was  a  continual  progress  in  the  arts  which 
form  the  comfort  of  social  Ufe,  and   which  were 

pour  rentretenement  des  gentilzhommeB,  et  si  y  sont  les 
charges  de  parties,  de  sorte  qu'un  bien  grand  nombre  de  nobles 
hommes  et  de  di  verses  conditions  se  peuvent  entretenir 
honnestement,  encore  qu'il  n'y  ait  aucune  guerre  au  rojaume. 
Gar  les  grands  ont  charge  de  gens  d'armes  plus  grande  ou 
moindre,  selon  leur  quality  et  vertu.  Les  autres  sont 
lieutenants,  les  autres  porteurs  d'enseignes,  les  autres  hommes 
d'armes  et  les  autres  archers,  et  encore  les  jeunes  gentilz- 
hommes  y  sont  nourris  pages.  (La  MonarchU  de  France^  by 
Claude  de  Seyssel,  part  i.,  chap,  xiv.) 

*  See  in  the  Seeueil  des  ancienrtes  Lois  Franqaises,  by 
M.  Isambert,  t.  zi.  and  zii.,  the  ordinances  of  Francis  1.,  and, 
among  others,  the  edict  of  Villers-Cotterets,  in  192  articles, 
August,  1589. 
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practised  by  the  Tiers  Etat  alone;  while  in  the 
higher  sphere  of  imagination  and  knowledge  there 
was  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
national  intelligence.  There^  at  its  highest  pointy 
is  seen  that  intellectual  revolution  which  is  called 
in  one  word  the  Benaissanoe^  and  which  renewed 
everything — sciences^  arts,  philosophy,  literature — ^by 
the  aUiance  of  French  talent  with  the  genius  of  an-* 
tiquity.  To  that  mighty  movement  of  ideas  which 
opened  for  us  the  modem  period,  history  attaches  the 
name  of  Francis  I.,  and  with  justice.  The  ardent 
curiosity  of  the  King,  hie  sympathising  patronage, 
and  his  liberal  foundations,  hastened  the  nation  to 
the  slope  down  which  it  ran  of  its  own  accord. 
The  impetus  onpe  given  was  sufficient;  and  under 
Henry  II.  the  new  lustre  with  which  art,  science,  and 
literature  burst  forth,  gained  fresh  strength  without 
any  need  of  the  royal  co-operation.*  These  two 
reigns  form  a  single  period  in  the  history  of  our 
civilisation,  a  period  for  ever  remarkable,  which  com- 
prises fifty-nine  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
marks  with  a  glcnrious  distinction  the  character  of 
that  century,  so  great  in  the  first  half  of  its  course, 
so  full  of  misery  and  convulsions  in  the  second. 

When   the    fieital   period    of   the    religious  wars 
befell  her,  France,  settled  down  after  long  years 

*  See  the  JBUioire  de  France,  by  M.  Henri  Martin,  t.  ix., 
p.  60  and  foil.,  267  and  foil.,  and  627  and  foil. 
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of  action  abroad^  was  about  to  make  a  start  in 
a  contrary  direction^  and  to  concentrate  her  powers 
on  the  work  of  her  internal  prosperity.  Eyerything;, 
at  leasts  seemed  to  annomice  it^  and  the  direction 
of  this  movement  was  already  marked  in  a  striking 
manner.  In  spite  of  the  exhaustion  of  resources, 
caused  by  foreign  expeditions,  and  a  frequent  alterna- 
tion of  conquests  and  defeats,  the  country  displayed 
a  degree  of  luxury  in  the  arts  of  the  Benaissance 
unknown  till  then.  The  Italians  themselves  were 
amazed  by  the  number  and  magnificence  of  new 
constructions  of  palaces  and  mansions.  These  build- 
ings covered  with  sculptures,  the  very  fragments  of 
which  excite  our  admiration,  gardens  ornamented 
with  statues,  porticos,  fountains  playing  into  marble 
basins,  replaced,  in  many  of  the  country  seats,  not 
only  around,  but  at  a  distance  from  Paris,  the  towers 
and  the  warrens  of  the  seigneurial  manors.*^ 

*  Fabrica  adunque  la  nobilta  a  1  castelli  e  a  i  Tillaggi; 
6  86  ne  veggono,  per  dire  il  vero,  per  tutto  il  regno  edifioii 
tanto  superbi  oh*  h  un  stupore.  Peroh^,  lasclando  di  parlare 
del  paroo  di  Soiamburgh  (Chambord)  presso  Bl^s,  di  queilo 
di  Fontanableo,  di  Madril  (Madrid),  di  San  Germano  in  Laia, 
di  queilo  di  Boes  di  Vinoennes,  di  Ban  Moro,  alio  intomo 
di  Parigi,  seuza  la  infinitii  di  quelli  ohe  io  non  ho  veduti, 
che  8ono  machine  reali,  e  di  quelle  a  punto  ohe  £Givoleg- 
giano  li  romanzi  esser  state  case  di  Morgana  e  di  Alcina, 
dir6  che  in  questo  li  prinoipi  e  li  particolari  signori  e  oavalieri 
usano  una  estrema  liberalita  e  spesa.  E  come  ohe  pochi 
io  ne  ablua  veduti,  dir6  non  dimeno  ohe,  a  mio  giudizdo,  non 
si  pu6  agglungere  n^  deaidenure  ooea  alcuna  nel  oastello 
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The  nobility^  following  the  example  of  the  kings, 
lavished  their  money  on  the  luxuries  of  civilisation ; 
and  if  the  merit  of  the  workmanship  belonged  to 
artists  firom  among  the  people,  there  was  a  credit  due 
likewise  to  the  great  nobles  for  that  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  which  prompted  them  to  expend 
so  much  upon  it.  At  a  later  period  this  same  taste, 
applying  itself  in  poUshed  conversation  to  the  cri- 
ticisms of  works  of  genius  and  literary  productions, 
contributed,  in  a  degree  which  it  is  just  to  acknow* 
ledge,  to  the  progress  of  letters  under  Louis  XIY.* 

di  Equam  e  in  quello  di  Haion  (Gaillon)  del  oardinale  di 
Borbon;  in  quello  di  Sciantili  (Chantillj)  ch'  era  del  duca 
di  Montemorency ;  in  quello  di  Noisi  del  marescial  di  Reez ; 
quelle  di  Vemoy  (Yemeoil)  del  duca  di  Nemours;  di  Medim 
(Meudon),  del  sudetto  cardinale;  tutti  chi  eei,  chi  otto  e  chi 
dieci  leghe  lontani  da  Parigi ;  dove  si  veggono  archi,  aquidotti, 
statue,  giardini,  parchi,  peschiere,  e  tutte  quelle  commodita 
in  fine  che  si  ricercano  a  edificii  regii.  (Voyage  de  J6r6me 
Lippomano,  Relations  des  Anibassadeurs  Venitiens  iur  le$ 
Affaires  de  France  au  XVP  siede,  publiees  par  M.  Tommaseo, 
t.  ii.,  p.  490.) 

*  For  an  unexceptionable  testimony  to  this  fact,  of  which 
the  proofs  are  abimdant,  see  the  epistle  of  Boileau  to  Racine — 

"  Et  qu'importe  a  nos  vers  que  Perrin  les  admire  .  .  . 
Pourvu  qu  ils  puLssent  plaire  an  plus  puissant  des  rois ; 
Qu  a  Chantilly  Gonde  les  souffire  quelquefois ; 
Qu'Enghein  en  soit  touche;  que  Colbert  et  Yiyone, 
Que  La  Rochefoucauld,  Marsillao  et  Pompone, 
Et  mille  autres  qu'ici  je  ne  puis  faire  entrer, 
A  leurs  traits  delicats  se  laissent  penetrer  ?  .  .  . 
G*e8t  h  de  tels  lecteuis  que  j'ofi&e  mes  ecrits.'^ 
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It  is  by  this  kind  of  influence^  more  than  in  any 
other  manner^  that  the  ancient  aristocracy  has  had 
its  share  of  action  upon  the  moral  and  social  develop- 
ment of  France  in  modem  times.  Always  ready 
when  circumstances  required  them  to  fight  for  the 
defence  or  honour  of  the  kingdom,  but  little  firiendly, 
except  in  this  instance,  to  labour  and  serious  occupa- 
tions, the  French  nobility  had  been  a  military,  and 
not,  as  they  might  have  been,  a  political  class. 
From  the  time  that  a  government  worthy  of  the 
name  began  to  revive  under  the  influence  of  the 
principles  of  the  civil  law,  and  that,  in  order  to 
discharge  the  judicial  and  administrative  duties, 
long  studies,  a  sedentary  life,  and  a  daily  application 
were  necessary,  the  nobility,  tsr  firom  coveting  those 
offices,  and  the  power  that  was  attached  to  them, 
only  regarded  them  with  disdain.  They  seemed  to 
stand  aloof  from  them,  rather  than  to  be  driven 
from  them  by  the  distrust  of  royalty ;  and,  confining 
their  desires  to  military  appointments  and  places  at 
court,  they  permitted  all  the  rest  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Tiers  Etat.*    This  was  a  great  mistake 


*  An  ordinance  of  Charles  YI.,  upon  the  number,  functions, 
and  salaries  of  the  officers  of  justice  and  finance  (7th  January, 
1400),  contains  what  follows :  *'  Que  doresnavant,  quant  les 
lieux  de  presidens  et  des  autres  gens  do  nostre  parlement 
vacqueront,  ceulx  qui  y  seront  mis  soient  prins  et  mis  par 
ellection  .  .  .  et  y  soient  prinses  bonnes  personnes,  sages, 
lettrees,  expertes  et  notables,  selon  les  lieux  oii  ils  seront 
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as  £Eur  as  they  were  themselves  concerned^  and,  per* 
haps,  a  great  evil  for  the  destiny  of  the  country. 

At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached,  the 
Tiers  Etat,  by  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right,  less  ex- 
clusive in  respect  of  the  clergy  than  of  the  nobility, 
found  itself  in  possession  of  almost  all  the  offices  of 
the  civil  government,  even  to  the  most  exalted — 
even  to  those  which  have  since  been  designated 
by  the  name  of  ministerial.  It  was  the  plebeian 
order  which  supplied,  on  the  recommendation  of 
university  honours  and  other  proo&  of  qualification, 
more  or  less  numerous,  the  chancellor,  keeper  of  the 
seals,  the  secretaries  of  state,  the  masters  of  requests, 
the  attorneys  and  solicitors-general  of  the  king,  the 
whole  judicial  body,  composed  of  the  grand  council, 
the  court  of  appeals  and  of  reserved  cases,*  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  with  its  seven  chambers,t  of 
the  court  of  exchequer,  of  the  court  of  aids,  of  the 
eight  provincial  parliaments,];   and  of  a  multitude 

mis.  .  .  .  Et  aussi  que  entre  lea  autxes  Ten  y  mette  de  nobles 
personnes  qui  seront  a  oe  sufi&sans."  (Ordonn.  des  rois  de 
France 1 1.  viii.,  p.  416.) — See  below,  chap.  vii. 

*  This  tribunal,  separated  from  the  council  of  state,  and 
intrasted  with  the  highest  part  of  its  judicial  prerogatives, 
was  established  by  two  ordinances  issued  in  1497  and  1498. 

f  These  were  the  granS  ehambre,  or  court  of  pleas;  the 
towmellet  or  criminal  court ;  four  courts  of  inquest,  and  one 
of  requests  of  the  palace. 

X  These  were,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  par- 
liaments of  Toulouse,  Grenoble,  Bordeaux,  D\jon,  Bouen, 
Aix,  Bennes,  and  Dombes. 
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of  inferior  courts^  at  the  head  of  which  figured  the 
presidial.  Similarly,  in  the  administration  of  the 
finances,  the  functionaries  of  every  rank-treasurers, 
superintendents,  intendants,  comptrollers-general,  and 
special  reoeivers — were  taken  from  the  educated 
bourgeaU,  who  were  called  hommea  de  robe  hngtie,* 
As  regards  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  seneschals, 
the  bailifBs,  and  the  provosts  of  the  king,  if  that  class 
of  offices  continued  to  be  held  by  men  of  noble  birth, 
they  were  always  obliged  to  have  graduates  of  the 
uniyersity  as  deputies  or  assessors.  The  only  em- 
ployments closed  to  the  bourgeoisie  were  the  govern- 
ments of  provinces,  of  cities,  and  fortresses,  military 
and  naval  rank,  offices  in  the  royal  palace,  and  em- 

*  Per  dir  prima  del  terzo  stato  del  popolo,  questo  ha  sempre 
nelle  mani  quattro  importantissimi  officii,  o  sia  per  legge,  o 
per  antica  consuetudine,  o  perch^  alii  nobili  non  par  onorevole 
esercitarsi  in  questa  sorte  di  oaricbi.  11  prlmo  e  I'offizio  di 
jg^ran  oanoelliero,  che  ya  in  tuttd  gli  consigli,  ohe  tiene  il  gran 
sigillo,  e  senza  il  parere  del  quale  non  si  delibera  nessuna 
cosa  d*importanza,  e  a.  delibera,  non  s'eseguisce.  L'altro  h 
quello  delli  secretarii,  alii  quail  oiascuno,  secondo  il  suo 
partioolare  carico,  e  deputata  la  cura  de  Tespedizione  degli 
negozii,  e  custodia  delle  scritture  e  deUi  secret!  pi^  importauti. 
11  terzo  h  degli  president!,  consiglieri,  giudici,  avocati,  e  altri 
che  hanno  la  cura  delle  cose  della  giustizia  cosi  in  oriminale 
come  in  civile  per  tutto  11  regno.  U  quarto  h  delli  tresorieri, 
esattori  e  reoevitori  generali  e  particolari,  per  le  mani  delli 
quali  passa  tutta  ramministrazion  delli  dauari,  dell'  entrate,  e 
spese  della  corona.  {Commentaries  on  the  JKingdom  qf  France, 
by  Michel  Suriano,  Venetian  ambassador  in  1561 ;  Relatione 
dee  Ambaesadeurs  VhUtiene,  t.  i.,  p.  486.) 
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bassies^  intrusted^  according  to  the  occasion^  to  men 
of  high  birth^  or  to  ecclesiastics  of  the  higher  class. 
The  supreme  dehberative  power^  the  council  of  state^ 
in  which  barons  and  ecclesiastics  formed  one  half^ 
up  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century^  numbered 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  a  majority  of  lawyers 
among  its  members.*  It  was  in  vain  that  a  great 
minister^  a  noble  by  birth^  at  that  time  entertained 
the  idea  of  changing  that  majority,  of  giving  to  the 
great  lords  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  council,  and  of 
making  it  a  school  of  administration  for  the  nobility  .f 

• 

*  The  number  of  nobles  in  attendance  was  reduced,  except 
in  extraordinary  cases,  to  the  constable,  the  marshals  and 
admirals  of  France. 

t  Sully,  writing  to  Henry  IV.,  said  to  him,  "Sire,  je  ne 
sais  pas  au  vray  qui  tous  pent  avoir  fait  des  plaintes  qu'il 
entre  plusieurs  personnes  dans  vostre  conseil  d'estat  et  des 
finances,  lesquelles  n'y  devroient  nuUement  estre  admises.  .  .  . 
Afin  de  parler  selon  ma  franchise  accoustumee,  je  ne  nieray 
point  que  je  n'aye  souvent  exhorte  les  princes,  dues,  pairs, 
officiers  de  la  couronne  et  autres  seigneurs  d'iUustre  extraction, 
et  que  j'ay  reconnus  avoir  bon  esprit,  de  quitter  les  cajoleries, 
faineantises  et  baguenauderies  de  court,  de  s*appliquer  aux 
choses  vertueuses,  et,  par  des  occupations  serieuses  et  intel- 
ligence des  affaires,  se  rendre  dignes  de  leurs  naissances,  et 
capables  d'estre  par  yous  honorablement  employez ;  et  que* 
pour  faciliter  ce  dessein,  je  n'aye  convie  ceux  de  ces  qualitez 
qui  ont  des  brevets,  de  se  rendre  plus  assidus  es  conseils 
que  nous  tenons  pour  I'estat  et  les  finances,  les  asseurant 
qu'ils  y  seroient  les  mieux  venus,  moyennant  qu'ils  en 
usassent  avec  discretion,  et  ne  s  y  trouvassent  point  plus  de 
quatre  ou  cinq  k  la  fois,  afin  de  tenir  place  de  pareil  nombre 
de  soutanes  qui  ne  faisoient  que  nous  importuner  sans  cesse, 
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The  superior  offices  of  judicature  and  finance 
secured  to  those  who  held  them^  besides  their  salaries^ 
which  were  more  or  less  considerable^  privileges 
which  gave  them  a  kind  of  nobility  not  hereditary^ 
and  which  did  not  raise  them  fix)m  the  Tiers  tltat. 
They  were  exempt  from  various  taxes  and  duties^ 
and  were  able  to  buy  the  estates  of  nobles  without 
paying  the  dues  which  were  exacted  in  that  case 
from  a  plebeian  purchaser.*  In  the  case  of  those 
who  filled  the  first  posts^  large  emoluments  accu- 
mulated by  economy,  thanks  to  the  simplicity  of 
civic  habits,  produced  fortunes  soon  invested  in  landed 
properties.  The  inheritance  of  the  nobleman  ruined 
by  his  extravagances  thus  passed  into  the  hands 
of  some  royal  officer  enriched  by  his  employment.f 

chose  qui  m'a  sembl^  bien  plus  selon  la  dignity  de  Yostre 
Majesty  et  de  son  estat,  que  de  voir  en  ce  lieu  la  un  tas  de 
maistres  des  requestes  et  autres  bonnets  comus,  qui  font  une 
cohiie  de  vostre  conseil,  et  voudroient  volontiers  r^duire 
toutes  les  affaires  d'estat  et  de  finance  en  chiquanerie." 
(Memoires  de  Sully,  year  1607,  collection  of  Michaud  and 
Foujoulat,  t.  ii.,  p.  185.) 

*  Fra  gli  uomini  di  robba  lunga,  ogn'uno  che  ha  grado  di 
presidente  o  consegliero  o  altro  simile  s'intende  nobile  e 
privilegiatOi  e  vien  trattato  come  nobile  in  vita  sua.  (Bela- 
tions  des  Ambcusadeurs  Venitiem,  t.  i.,  p.  484.) — Le  royaume 
est  compose  de  plusieurs  pieces  divis^es  en  ecclesiastiques, 
noblesse,  et  pouple.  ...  Le  peuple  est  divis^  en  officiers 
royaux,  aucuns  qui  ont  des  seigneuries,  en  artisans  et 
villageois.  (Memoires  de  Qaspard  de  Saulx,  seigneur  de 
Tavannes,  coUeot.  Michaud  and  Foujoulat,  p.  238.) 

f  L'on  void  tous  les  jours  les  officiers  et  les  ministres  de  la 
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There  were  two  roads  whicli  led  to  office:  one  by 
direct  nomination,  obtained  by  merit  alone,  or 
backed  by  favour;  and  another  which  was  open  to 
the  candidates  by  the  venality  of  offices — ^an  abuse 
which  had  passed  into  custom  by  the  connivance  of 
the  kings,  but  which,  in  consequence  of  the  conditions 
of  an  university  degree  and  a  previous  examination, 
did  not  dispense  with  all  merit.  The  rich  bourgeoisie 
took  advantage  of  this  road,  while  the  other  was 
opened,  as  the  prize  of  hard  study,  to  all  the  classes, 
even  to  the  humblest,  of  the  Tiers  Etat,^  A  mimster 
from  Venice,  a  shrewd  observer,  remarks,  as  a  cha- 
racteristic trait  in  the  families  of  this  last  class,  the 
care  which  the  parents  took  that  some  one  of  their 
sons  should  receive  a  literary  education,  with  a  view 
to  the  numerous  employments  and  the  high  positions 
which  it  procured.f     He  attributes  to  this  ambition 

justice  acqu^rir  lee  heritages  et  seigaeuriee  des  barons  et 
nobles  hommes,  et  jceulx  nobles  venir  Ik  telle  pauvret^  et 
n^cessit^,  qu'ils  ne  peuvent  entretenir  I'estat  de  noblesse. 
(La  Manarchie  de  France,  by  Claude  de  Seyssel,  part  ii., 
chap.  XX.) 

*  Et  si  peult  ohascim  dudict  dernier  estat  parvenir  au 
second  par  vertu  et  diligence,  sans  autre  moyen  de  grftoe  ne 
de  privilege.  (La  Monarohie  de  Franeej  part  i.,  chap,  xvii.) 
The  author,  setting  apart  tbe  ecdesiaBtioal  order,  reckons 
three  estates  of  the  population ;  namely,  the  nobility,  the 
middle  classes,  and  the  common  people. 

f  Onde  restando  in  mano  del  populo  tutti  questi  offizii  con 
ohe  si  aoquista  reputazione  e  richezze,  e  toccandone  sempre 
due  agli  uomini  dilettere  o  di  robba  lunga,  quel  di  gran 
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the  great  number  of  imiyersities  which  France  pos- 
sessed at  that  time^  and  in  the  university  of  Paris 
the  great  number  of  students^  which  amounted 
to  more  than  fifteen  thousand.'i^  Another  Venetian 
ambassador  observes  that  these  students  are  for  the 
most  part  very  poor^  and  are  supported  by  founda- 
tions made  in  the  collies — a  certain  proofs  ag 
regards  the  sixteenth  century,  of  that  aspiration  of 
the  inferior  classes  towards  literature  and  knowledge, 
which  discovers  itself  by  so  many  signs  in  the  two 
following  centuries.f 

cancelliero,  e  il  maneggio  della  giustizia  che  h  amplissimo 
e  ha  luoghi  infiniti,  ogni  padre  oerca  di  metter  qualcuno  de 
suoi  figli  alio  stadio  per  questo  effetto.  (Michel  Suriano, 
Rdatians  de$  Afnb<usadsur$  VenitienSt  t.  i.,  p.  486.) — Jer6me 
Lippomano,  ambassador  in  1577,  repeats  the  same  thing 
in  the  following  terms :  Onde  U  papri  di  questo  ordine  hanno 
questa  cura  partioolare  di  disciplinare  U  loro  figliuoli  neUe 
letterSt  per  farli  uomini  di  roba  limga  e  per  abilitarli  alle 
digmth  eopradette,    (Ibid»  t.  ii.,  p.  500.) 

*  Che  di  qnk  nasce  tanto  numero  di  scolari  in  Franda, 
che  non  ne  sono  altro  tanti  in  alcun  altro  regno  di  Cristiani : 
e  Parigi  solo  n*  ha  piil  di  quindicimila.  (Michel  Suriano, 
ibid,  t.  i.,  p.  486.) — The  account  of  J^r6me  Lippomano  gives 
a  much  larger  number:  Causa  che  per  il  regno  si  veggano 
toMte  university,  e  quelle  tutte  cost  piene  di  scolari,  e  special- 
mente  in  queUa  di  Parigi,  neUa  quale  ve  ne  sono  sempre  venti- 
cinque  o  irentamila  per  ordinario.  (Ibid,  t.  ii.,  p.  296.) — In 
1560,  there  were  eighteen  universities  in  France.  (See  the 
Histoire  de  V Instruction  publique  en  Europe,  by  M.  Vallet  de 
Viriville,  p.  193.) 

f  II  studio  h  di  forse  sedici  in  vintimila  scolari,  ma  molto 
miseri  per  il  piii;  vivendo  nelli  collegii  che  -sono  stati  fondati 
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While  the  young  men  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  studj^  had  before  them  the 
hope  of  reaching  the  highest  public  employments, 
the  prospect  was  improving,  also,  for  those  who  kept 
to  the  profession  of  their  fathers — ^to  the  trades 
of  the  money-changer,  the  goldsmith,  the  mercer, 
,  the  draper,  the  silk-spinner,  or  others  inferior  to 
these,  but  not  less  lucrative.  Thanks  to  the  progress 
of  the  commercial  relations,  and  to  the  development, 
or,  to  use  a  better  expression,  the  birth  of  credit, 
there  was  formed  in  the  mercantUe  bourgeoisie,  in 
which  it  was  to  take  the  first  rank,  a  new  dass — 
that,  namely,  which  accumulates  capitals  at  once  for 
its  own  profit  and  for  the  service  of  others,  which, 
by  the  spirit  of  economy  joined  to  the  spirit  of 
speculation,  continually  fills  up  the  void  caused  in 
the  public  wealth;  on  the  one  hand  by  the  expenses 
necessary  for  productive  labour,  and,  on  the  other, 
by  unproductive  undertakings.  The  system  of  fiEtrming 
the  public  funds,  imported  fix)m  Italy  into  France, 
and  the  operations  of  credit,  by  means  of  which  the 
dynasty  of  Valois  supported  itself  with  more  or  less 


a  questo.  {Relation  de  Marino  Cavalli,  envoyi  en  1546,  ibid, 
t.  i.,  p.  262.) — ^About  1550  there  were  seventy  colleges  in 
Paris,  the  greater  part  specially  founded  for  cities  and  pro- 
vinces of  France,  the  names  of  which  they  bore.  Some,  as 
those  of  the  Germans,  the  Lombards,  the  Scotch,  of  Sweden 
and  Cornwall,  were  foreign  foundations.  (See  the  work  al- 
ready quoted  of  M.  Yallet  de  YiriTille,  p.  166.) 
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success^  laid  the  foondations  of  the  graduaUy-in- 
creasing  importance  of  the  capitalists^  who  were  then 
called  financiers.*  Intrusted  with  the  duty  of  col- 
lecting the  taxes^  whether  as  fanners  or  managers^ 
bankers  of  the  treasury^  and  depositories  of  the 
receipts  obtained  by  the  responsible  agents^  advancing 
funds  for  all  the  undertakings  of  war  or  peace^  they 
obtained  an  indirect  but  considerable  part  in  the 
affairs  of  State.  According  to  the  degree  of  their 
wealth  and  capacity^  they  were  received^  sought  after^ 
distinguished^  even  at  court.  They  formed  fionily 
alliances  with  the  high  magistracy^  and  brought  to 
the  Tiers  Etat,  not  indeed  the  virtues  of  that  class, 
but  power,  that  power  which  wealth  confers.t  We 
can  follow,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
up  to  the  last  days  of  the  eighteenth,  the  progress 
of  their  influence  vainly  opposed,  their  course  strown 
both  with  &vour  and  hatred— enormous  gains  and 
cruel  exactions.  Always  execrated  and  always  neces- 
sary, they  were  exposed  to  continual  accusations,  and 

*  See  the  Reeherches  sur  les  Finances  de  France,  by  Forbon- 
nais,  t  i.,  p.  18  and  foil.  • 

f  Li  mercaati,  per  essere  a  quest!  tempi  patroni  dei  danaii, 
sono  favoriti  e  accarezzati,  ma  non  hanno  niuna  preeminenza 
di  dlgnita  .  .  .  per6  anco  questo  ordine  d'uomini  va  col  resto 
del  populo  mlDuto  e  della  plebe,  e  paga  la  sua  gravezza  come 
fanno  gli  ignoblli  et  li  viUani.  (CofmneTUairee  sur  le  royawme 
de  France,  by  Michel  Suriano,  Bdatums  dee  Amboisadeure 
ViniHeTU,  t.  i.,  p.  485.) 

L 
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sometimes  to  reprisals  more  monstrous  than  their 
avarice  and  frauds  could  have  been."^  The  judg- 
ment formed  of  them  in  general  was  never  perfectly 
just^  because  it  was  mixed  with  that  envy  which  opu- 
lence rapidly  acquired  excites — ^because  in  reckoning 
the  profit  of  their  dealings^  of  necessity  usurious^ 
account  was  not  taken  of  the  risks  which  they  had 
to  run;  and  in  observing  the  immense  and  sudden 
fortunes  of  some  among  them,  the  £all,  not  less  sudden, 
and  the  utter  ruin  of  many  of  them,  was  forgotten. 

*  See  belowi  ohap.  vii.,  and  Forbonnais,  Secherchea  sur  let 
Mnanees,  t  i.,  p.  290  and  839,  and  the  following  volumes, 
passim. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   STilTEB-OENEBAL   OF   1560  AND  OF   1576. 

Summary :  The  Eeformation  in  France  —  Aocession  of 
Charles  IX.— The  Chancellor  rH6pital-- States-General  of 
1560,  Ordinance  of  Orleans — Assembly  of  Pontoise — Com- 
mencement of  the  Civil  War — Legislative  Labours  of 
rH6pital,  Ordinance  of  Moulins  —  Consequences  of  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew — New  Party  composed  of 
Protestants  and  Catholics — ^Accession  of  Henry  III. ;.  Fifth 
Edict  of  Pacification — The  League ;  its  Design,  its  Power — 
States-Q^neral  of  1576;  Ordinance  of  Blois — Henry  of 
Bourbon,  Ring  of  Navarre ;  Advice  addressed  by  him  to  the 
States — Projects  and  Popularity  of  the  Duke  of  Gxdse. 

The  schism  of  the  Beformation^  the  greatest  con- 
valsion  of  opinion  which  ever  shook  sodetyin  France 
before  the  revolution  of  1789^  was  not  in  onr  case^ 
as  in  that  of  the  countries  of  the  norths  spontaneous^ 
irresistible,  connected  with  national  feelings,  with 
ancient  dreams  of  religious  independence,  or  with 
circumstances  whose  principle  must  be  retraced  far 
back  in  the  history  of  the  past.  The  greatest  part  of 
ISermany  and  Switzerland,  the  Scandinavian  king- 
doms and  England,  both  nations  and  governments. 
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had  broken  off^  without  a  hope  of  reunion,  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  while  in  France  the  need  of  a  reformation  in 
Christian  faith,  morality,  and  discipline,  although 
keenly  felt  by  those  independent  intellects  and  pious 
hearts  which  were  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
was  continually  encountered  by  the  distrust  or  hos- 
tility of  the  crown,  and  did  not  succeed  in  gaining 
over  to  its  cause  the  mass  of  the  people  or  any  one 
of  the  great  classes  of  the  nation.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  courage  inspired  by  their  convictions, 
and  the  merit  due  to  their  leaders,  the  French  Pro- 
testants ''formed,'^  says  an  eminent  historian,'!^  ^^only 
a  secret  and  persecuted  party  till  the  day  when  the 
weakness  of  the  royal  authority,  exercised  by  a  prince 
who  was  a  minor,  gave  to  that  party  the  support  of 
the  nobility,  and  allowed  it  to  declare  itself,  to  or- 
ganise itself,  and  to  act." 

To  the  reign  of  Francis  II.,  which,  correctly  speak- 
ing, was  only  a  minority,  succeeded  the  reign  of 
another  minor,  Charles  IX.  Seventeen  months  were 
sufficient  for  the  religious  passions,  driven  to  extremity 
on  the  one  hand  by  a  cruel  suppression,  encouraged 
on  the  other  by  a  connivance  unworthy  of  the 
Oovemment,  to  make  common  cause  with  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  political  parties,  and  for  the  country 

*  M.  Mignet  De  VEtabUtiement  dela  Riforme  rdigisuM  et  de 
la  ConitUiUion  du  CalvinittM  d  Oenh$,  Notices  et  M^moires 
historiques,  t.  i.,  p.  248. 
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to  find  itself  divided  into  two  factions  having  princes 
at  their  head,  and  formed^  the  one  of  the  majority  of 
the  nobles^  the  other  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
united  with  the  clergy.  Between  the  parties,  who, 
both  on  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  side,  were  enthu- 
siastic even  to  fanaticism,  and  persisted  in  calling  for 
the  civil  war,  there  was  one  of  moderate  opinions, 
who,  wishing  neither  for  persecution  against  the  Pro- 
testants nor  for  an  appeal  to  arms  in  their  behalf, 
endeavoured  by  their  tolerance  and  their  demand  of 
a  settlement,  to  preserve  in  the  kingdom  the  unity  of 
the  Church — ^the  support,  as  they  said,  of  that  of  the 
State.  That  party  representing  the  good  sense  of 
the  nation  was  rooted  most  deeply  among  the  baur- 
ffeoisie ;  it  was  opposed  to  schism,  but  not  to  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  it  perceived  the  necessity  of 
important  reforms  in  the  habits  and  government  of 
the  French  clergy.  Such  were  the  feelings  and  ideas 
that  were  observed  to  prevail  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  States-General  of  1560,  and  that  mark  this 
assembly  with  a  character  peculiar  to  itself,  as  it 
entertained  and  proposed  views  upon  the  rights  of  the 
State  in  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical  arrangement,  which 
modem  revolutions  alone  have  been  able  to  put  into 
execution.* 

*  The  States,  convoked  first  at  Meaux,  afterwards  at  Orleans, 
were  opened  on  the  18th  of  December.  898  deputies  attended, 
as  follow :  98  from  the  clergy,  70  from  the  nobility,  fmd  219  from 
the  l^ers  Etat.    See  the  list  of  the  last  below,  Appendix,  II. 
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There  was  at  that  time  in  the  council  of  the  young 
King^  as  head  of  the  magistracy^  a  man  who  was 
honoured  by  his  own  age  with  admiration  and  reve- 
rence^ and  whose  memory  is  held  glorious  by  ours, 
Michel  de  PHopital,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  he 
had  the  genius  of  a  legislator,  the  mind  of  a  phi- 
losopher, and  the  heart  of  a  citizen.  The  son  of  a 
bourgeoiSy  and  become  Chancellor  of  France — ^that  is 
to  say,  first  minister-he  maintmed  in  the  gOTem- 
ment  the  traditional  principles  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  an 
attachment  to  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the 
French  nation,  and  to  the  liberties  of  the  Grallican 
Church.  He  was  able  to  induce  the  queen-mother, 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  to  adopt  his  policy,  the  spirit 
of  which  required  that  France  should  continue,  as 
she  was,  in  the  midst  of  the  changes  of  Europe,  and 
that  her  individuality  should  not  be  absorbed  either 
by  the  religious  revolution  of  the  north,  or  by  the 
reaction  of  the  south.*    He  loved  the  old  maxim, 

*  It  occurs  to  me  that,  when  M.  le  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  came 
from  the  Gotmcil  of  Trent  to  Fontainebleau,  he  was  very 
anxious  to  persuade  the  King  and  the  Queen  to  have  it  pub- 
lished ;  and  this  was  much  debated  in  the  council  before  their 
Majesties.  The  Chancellor  spoke  boldly  and  firmly,  and  en- 
tirely opposed  it,  alleging  that  it  was  altogether  contraiy  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Gallican  Church,  and  that  it  was 
not  right  to  let  them  be  lost  in  any  way,  but  to  maintain  them 
even  to  the  last  drop  of  French  blood.  (Vie  de  C<mn6tabU 
Anne  de  Montfnorency,  works  of  Brant6me,  t.  vii.,  p.  98.) 
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One  faith,  one  law,  one  king  ;*  but  in  his  view  that 
fedth  should  be  tolerant^  that  law  protective^  and  that 
king  impartial  to  all.  It  was  the  language  which  he 
strongly  proclaimed  at  the  opening  of  the  states 
assembled  at  Orleans ;  his  speech  was  an  appeal  to  all 
that  was  calm^  wise,  and  patriotic  in  the  sentiments 
of  the  assembly;  he  adjured  in  touching  terms  the 
faithful  of  both  parties  to  recognise  their  duty  as 
fellow-citizens,  and  to  stop  in  time  on  the  brink  of 
that  fatal  precipice,  down  which  a  twofold  fanaticism 
was  about  to  precipitate  everything.f 

The  Tiers  Etat,  which  the  vote  by  majority  had 
confounded  with  the  two  other  orders  in  the  States- 
General  of  1484,  played  a  separate  and  striking  part 
in  those  of  1560.  In  political  worth,  in  concep- 
tions as  well  as  in  extent,  its  cahier  of  remonstrances 
goes  beyond  those  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy ;  in 
it  there  appears  a  profound  sentiment  of  social  justice 
and  of  the  public  interest,  zeal  for  ord^,  an  instinctive 
perception  of  the  need  of  reforms,  and  practical  know- 
ledge in  all  the  subjects  of  law  and  administration. 

*  Une  Jbi,  «n#  hi,  wn  roi.  Address  of  the  Chancellor  to 
the  states  held  at  Orleans  the  ISth  of  December,  1660.  Des 
JEt€tts  gifUraux  ei  autres  (usembUes  nationales  (1789),  t.  x., 
p.  839. 

t  "  Away  with  these  diabolical  terms,  nicknames  of  parties, 
factions  and  seditions,  Lutherans,  Hugonots,  Papists ;  let  us 
not  give  up  the  name  of  Christians."  (Address  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, Des  JEtati  genSraux,  &c.,  p.  348.) 
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It  is  a  kind  of  new  code^  containing  no  less  tlian  854 
articles^  and  drawn  up  with  such  precision  that  it 
could  immediately  be  passed  into  law.  Among  the 
demands  which  it  contains,  the  following  are  of  the 
most  striking  importance:  The  election  to  eccle- 
siastical dignities  by  the  concurrence  of  the  clergy 
and  a  certTnumber  of  notables;  the  appropriatiS 
of  a  certain  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  to 
the  establishment  of  new  professorships  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  to  the  erection  of  a  municipal  coUege  in 
each  city;  the  prohibition  of  priests  to  accept  wills; 
the  reduction  of  holidays  to  Sundays  and  a  smaQ 
number  of  festivals ;  the  election  of  the  officers  of 
the  magistracy  by  the  concurrence  of  the  judicial 
order,  the  municipal  magistrates,  and  the  crown ;  the 
revision  of  the  ancient  laws  and  ordinances,  and  the 
consolidation  of  those  which  should  be  maintained ; 
the  prosecution  of  justice  against  notorious  crimes 
without  the  necessity  of  a  private  prosecutor;  the 
suppression  of  customs  at  home,  and  the  adoption 
of  uniform  weights  and  measures  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  the  establishment  of  elective  tribunals  of 
commerce  and  police;  laws  to  forbid  the  felling 
of  timber  of  full  growth ;  the  seigneur  to  be  re- 
stricted in  the  execution  of  justice  to  the  advantage 
of  the  royal  administration ;  the  penalty  of  forfeiture 
of  seigneurial  rights  in  the  case  of  every  noble  con- 
victed of  exactions  towards  the  inhabitants  of  his 
domains ;  lastly,  the  meeting  of  the  States-General 
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once  at  leaat  every  five  years,  and  the  immediate 
choice  of  a  day  and  a  place  for  their  next  convocation.* 
Although  at  variance  on  many  points^  the  three 
orders  were  agreed  on  the  question  of  the  pnbhc 
expenses.  They  declared  that  they  were  without 
powers  to  vote  any  new  tax^  and  demanded  to  be  dis- 
missed to  their  provinces,  in  order  to  make  known  the 
financial  accounts  prepared  by  the  King^s  ministers. 
Their  demand  was  admitted,  and  the  states  were 
closed  the  last  day  of  January,  1561.  It  was  ordered 
that  the  provincial  states  should  meet  on  the  2Qth  of 
the  following  March ;  that,  after  a  consultation  in 
their  own  body  and  in  the  electoral  assemblies,  three 
deputies — an  ecclesiastic,  a  noble,  and  a  bourgeou — 
should  be  named  for  each  of  the  thirteen  territorial 
divisions,  which  were  then  called  governments,  and 
that  the  thirty-nine  representatives  should  meet  at 
Melun  before  the  1st  of  May.  The  answer,  however, 
to  the  remonstrances  of  the  states  was  not  delayed 
till  the  concession  of  the  subsidies,  and  the  ordinance 
which  contained  it  was  prepared  at  Orleans  the  very 
day  on  which  the  assembly  broke  up.    This  legis- 

*  Cahier  of  the  Tiers  Etat  of  1660.  Art.  10,  69,  72,  66,  48, 
144,  243,  206,  343,  244,  246,  246,  266, 166,  82,  et  363.  Iks 
EtaU  giniraux  et  autres  cusemhUes  nationates,  t.  xi.,  p.  273 
and  foil. — This  cahier  is  divided  into  five  sections,  under  the 
fbUowing  heads :  1.  Of  the  ecclesiastical  goyemment ;  2.  Of 
the  universities;  8.  Of  the  nobility,  gendarmery,  and  royal 
household;  4.  Of  justice;  5.  Of  taxes,  imposts,  subsidies,  mer- 
chandise, and  other  matters. 
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lative  act^  the  first  of  those  on  which  the  gloiy  of 
the  Chancellor  PHdpital  rests^  is  merely^  correctly 
speakings  an  extract  of  the  provisions  made  in  the 
cdhier  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  in  which  the  method  of 
selection  is  good^  but  the  application  of  it  frequently 
weak.  If  this  famous  ordinance  be  compared  with 
the  collective  labour  which  produced  it^  it  will  be 
found  less  bold  and  positive  in  its  proposed  reforms ; 
it  shows  many  omissions,  and  sometimes  offers  no- 
thing but  promises.  The  only  discrepancy  worthy  of 
notice  between  its  enacting  clause  and  the  text  of  the 
cahier  is  the  application  which  it  makes  of  the  system 
of  the  canvass,  as  in  the  case  of  officers  of  the  judi- 
cature, to  ecclesiastical  elections,  in  dividing  the  right 
of  election  into  two  parts— one  belonging  to  the  clergy 
and  the  people,  the  other  to  the  crown;  it  takes  a 
middle  course  between  the  concordat  of  Francis  I. 
and  the  return  to  the  ancient  usage  demanded  by  the 
Tiers  EtaU^ 


*  All  arohbiahops  and  bishops  shall  henceforth  be  elected 
and  nominAted  as  soon  as  the  vacancy  shall  occur ;  to  wit,  the 
archbishops  by  the  bishops  of  the  province  and  the  chapter  of 
the  archiepiscopal  church ;  the  bishops  by  the  archbishops, 
bishops  of  the  province,  and  canons  of  the  episcopal  church, 
summoned  together  with  twelve  nobles  who  shall  be  elected  by 
the  nobility  of  the  diocese,  and  twelve  commoners  notables, 
who  shall  also  be  elected  in  the  h6tel  de  viUe  of  the  diocese ; 
ail  of  whom,  being  convoked  on  an  appointed  day  by  the 
chapter  of  the  vacant  see,  and  assembled,  as  has  been  said, 
shall  agree  upon  the  choice  of  three  persons  of  the  competency 
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'  The  deputies  of  the  thirteen  Goyemments  of  France 
did  not  assemble  till  the  month  of  August^  and  not 
at  Melun^  but  at  Pontoise^  where  the  commissioners 
of  the  two  lay  orders  sat  by  themselves^  while  the 
representatives  of  the  clergy  were  attending  at  the 
ecclesiastical  synod  held  at  Poissy  under  the  name 
of  a  conference  (cottoque).  Twenty-six  persons^ 
thirteen  nobles  and  thirteen  bourgeois,  thus  com- 
posed the  body  which  was  about  to  exercise  in  their 
full  extent  the  powers  of  the  States-Qeneral.  There 
was  no  disagreement  this  time  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  two  orders ;  nobles  and  commoners  both 
appeared  equally  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  innovation^ 
and  with  a  mutual  desire  to  attempt^  no  longer 
mere  reforms^  but  the  commencement  of  a  revolution. 
Their  cahiers  expressed  their  pretensions  to  a  share 
of  the  sovereignty^  which  recalled  to  mind  those 
of  the  States-General  of  1366^  and  proposed  measures 
which  were  destined  not  to  be  moved  again  till  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1789.  The 
absolute  right  of  the  Government  over  the  property 
of  the  clei^  was  there  laid  down  as  a  principle^ 

and  qualifications  required  by  the  holy  decrees  and  councils,  at 
least  thirty  years  old,  whom  they  shall  present  to  us  in  order 
that  we  may  make  selection  among  the  three  of  him  whom  we 
may  choose  to  appoint  to  the  yacant  archbishopric  or  bishopric. 
(Q^neral  ordinance  made  on  the  complaints,  statement  qfgrie' 
vances,  and  remonstrances  of  the  States  assembled  at  Orleans, 
Art  1,  Becueil  des  anciennes  Lois  Frangaisest  t.  xiy.,  p.  64.) 
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and  served  as  a  foundation  for  different  projects 
for  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt.  Between 
two  plans  which  were  conceived  by  the  thirteen 
representatives  of  the  commons^  the  one  on  which  they 
resolved^  and  of  which  they  pressed  the  adoption, 
consisted  in  the  sale  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  property 
for  the  advantage  of  the  King,  while  they  indemnified 
the  clergy  by  pensions  fixed  according  to  the  rank 
of  its  members.  It  was  calculated  that  that  sale 
would  produce  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
firancs,  of  which  forty-eight  would  be  deducted  as 
capital  for  the  new  endowment,  forty-two  applied 
to  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt,  and  thirty 
placed  at  interest  in  the  cities  and  ports,  in  order 
to  encourage  commerce  in  those  places,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  would  retium  a  fixed  revenue  to  the 
treasury .'i^  This  plan,  which  was  nothing  less  than 
the  annihilation  of  the  clergy  as  a  political  order, 
fell  to  the  ground  without  discussion,  in  consequence 
of  the  offer  which  was  made,  and  the  engagement 
undertaken  by  the  ecclesiastical  deputies  themselves, 
to  pay  off  within  ten  years  the  third  part  of  the  debt 
by  a  voluntary  assessment  imposed  on  all  the  members 
of  their  order. 

The  assembly  of  Pontoise  proposed  to  reform  the 

*  See,  in  the  cahier  of  the  Tiers  JEtat  at  the  meeting  at 
Pontoise,  the  chapter  entitled,  Moyen  de  subvention  pour 
Vacquict  dee  debtee ,  M8S.  in  the  Bihlioth^que  Imp^iiale,  No. 
8927,  fol.,  83  vols. 
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whole  system  of  administration  by  reducing  the 
offices  of  finance^  police^  and  law  to  mere  triennial 
commissions;  it  abridged  and  fixed  the  term 
demanded  for  the  periodical  convocation  of  the 
States-General  to  two  years;  lastly^  with  more 
decision  on  the  subject  of  religious  toleration  than 
had  been  shown  by  the  assembly  of  Orleans^  it 
claimed  the  fiill  and  firee  exercise  of  their  form 
of  worship  for  the  Protestants.  This  last  demand 
was  met  by  promises^  and  soon  by  acts.  There  was 
now  seen  what  had  never  before  been  witnessed  in 
France — the  State  separated  from  the  Churchy  and 
a  religion  considered  as  heretical  opening  its  places 
of  prayer^  imder  the  protection  of  the  law,  by  the 
side  of  the  ancient  churches.*  But  nothing  was 
then  ripe  for  such  a  state  of  things;  the  equality 
of  rights  could  not  produce  peace  between  the  pro- 
fessors of  two  creeds  who  had  not  yet  learnt  mutual 
respect  for  each  other.  The  work  of  the  philosophic 
statesman  had  to  encounter  spirits  divided  by  un- 
controlable  passions;  and  when  religious  persecution 
was  extinguished  by  his  hand  the  civil  war  com- 
menced. To  the  movement,  which  agitated  and 
aroused  the  conscience  of  the  masses  in  various  ways, 

*  See  the  ediot  of  the  17th  January,  1562  (1561  old  style), 
and  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  TEdpital  on  the  opening 
of  the  assembly  of  St.  Gennain  en  Laye.  {Becueil  des 
anciennes  Lois  FranqaiieM,  t  xiv.,  p.  124,  and  Memaire*  de 
Cande,  t.  ii.,  p.  612.) 
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was  allied  the  ambitious  riyalry  of  princes  and 
nobles^  who  renewed^  under  a  king  who  was  a  minor^ 
the  attempts  which  they  had  made  a  century  and 
a  half  before^  under  a  king  who  was  incapable.  It 
was  a  stm^le  like  that  between  the  Burgundians 
and  Armagnacs^  but  fostered  on  both  sides  by  the 
moral  interests,  by  aU  that  is  inmost  and  deepest  in 
the  heart — ^the  need  of  liberty  of  conscience  on  the 
one  side,  on  the  other  fidelity  to  the  ancient  dogmas 
and  attachment  to  early  recollections.  Besides,  this 
mixture  of  pure  zeal  and  egotistical  passions  served 
but  to  render  the  strife  of  parties  more  formidable 
than  in  former  times,  without  relieving  it  of  any  of 
its  odious  horrors — ^murder  and  pillage,  devastations 
of  our  native  land,  and  the  appeal  to  foreign  arms. 

In  the  midst  of  this  vast  political  collision,  of 
which  time  alone  could  be  the  arbiter,  and  in  which 
all  the  party  leaders  were  destined  to  perish  one  after 
another  by  war  or  assassination,  PHopital  never 
relaxed  his  labours  for  peace,  though  it  was  unat* 
tainable ;  and,  without  ranitting  any  of  his  cares  for 
the  present,  he  entertained  cahn  consideration  on  the 
future.  With  his  powerful  talent  for  organisation, 
he  resumed  all  that  was  excellent  in  design  and 
counsel  in  the  cahier  of  the  Tiers  Etat  of  1560,  and 
made  it  the  substance  of  a  series  of  royal  ordinances, 
the  continuation  and  completion  of  that  of  Orleans.* 

*  See  the  edict  of  November,  1568,  which  appoints  juges- 
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The  whole  formed  in  a  manner  a  new  stock  of  dvil 
law;  from  which  subsequent  l^slation^  up  to  the 
entire  renovation  of  it  in  1789^  merely  developed  its 
results;  and  of  which  many  provisions  still  exist 
in  OUT  present  codes.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
ordinances^  the  greatest  both  by  its  extent  and  its 
merits  is  the  one  which  bears  the  name  of  Moulins^ 
and  which  was  delivered  in  that  city  in  the  month 
of  February^  1566.  It  recapitulates  all  the  judicial 
reforms  which  had  been  decreed  up  to  that  time^ 
while  it  protects  them  with  more  effectual  guaran- 
tees ;  its  principal  object  was  to  simplify  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice^  and  to  advance  a  step  towards  the 
unity  of  jurisdiction,  and  also  of  civil  proceedings. 
It  diminished  the  ntunber  of  ordinary  judges,  and 
restrained  the  jurisdiction  of  those  who  held  their 
office  by  privilege ;  in  this  respect,  it  did  not  show 
greater  consideration  for  the  municipal  corporations 
than  for  the  ecclesiastical  body;  it  deprived  mayors, 
dchevins,  capitotils,  consuls,  and  other  magistrates 
of  the  same  order,  of  the  cognisance  of  dvil  causes. 


consuls  at  Paris,  and  the  declaration  of  April  28th,  1565, 
which  institutes  the  consular  jurisdiction  in  the  other  cities ; 
the  ordinance  of  January,  1563,  on  justice  and  police,  and  the 
more  comprehensive  declaration  of  August  9th,  1564;  the 
ordinance  of  February,  1566,  upon  the  reform  of  justice,  and 
the  edict  of  February  4th,  1667,  upon  the  general  police  of  the 
kingdom.  (BeeueU  des  aneiennes  Lois  Francoises ,  t  xiv., 
p.  153, 179, 160, 189,  and  220.) 
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leaving  them  only  the  control  over  the  criminal 
jurisdiction^  and  of  the  police.*  This  isolated  attack 
upon  a  part  of  the  municipal  privileges  did  not 
perfectly  succeed ;  it  was  not  sufficient  for  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  political  government  of  the  cities^  and 
it  was  too  much  for  a  reform.  The  old  municipalities, 
which  were  prior  to  every  communal  charter,  pro- 
tested with  success  to  the  Parliament  in  the  name  of 
an  immemorial  right  of  usage ;  and  the  ordinance  of 
Moulins  remained  without  power  in  regard  to  them.f 
While  this  man,  great  both  by  his  talent  and  his 
patriotism,  was  endeavouring,  in  the  midst  of  honour- 

*  In  order  to  give  some  order  to  the  police  of  the  cities  of 
our  kingdom,  and  provide  for  the  complamte  which  have  been 
made  to  us,  we  have  ordained  that  the  mayors,  echevins,  con- 
suls, capitoids,  and  administrators  of  the  corporations  of  the 
said  cities,  who  have  hitherto  had,  or  have  at  present,  the  con- 
trol of  causes,  civil,  criminal,  and  of  the  police,  shall  hereafter 
only  continue  to  have  the  control  of  matters  criminal  and 
of  the  police ;  wherefore  we  enjoin  that  they  apply  them- 
selves unintermittingly  and  diligently  to  these,  without 
power  of  meddling  for  the  future  in  the  cognisance  of  civil 
actions  between  parties,  which  we  have  prohibited  and  forbid- 
den to  them,  and  we  transfer  and  annex  this  office  to  our 
ordinary  judges,  or  high  justiciaries,  of  cities  where  there  are 
corporations  and  communities  as  above,  notwithstanding  all 
privileges,  customs,  usages,  and  prescriptions  that  can  be 
alleged  to  the  contrary.  (Ordonnance  de  Movlins,  art  71, 
ibid,  p.  208.) 

t  See  Loieeau,  Traiti  des  Seiffnewriet^  edition  of  1678, 
p.  101 ;  and  Dubos,  Hiifaire  critique  de  VitdbUieemeni  de  la 
Manarchie  Frcm^ise,  t.  iv.,  p.  298  and  following. 
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able  labours^  to  console  the  sadness  of  his  reflections 
upon  the  miseries  and  crimes  of  his  age^  the  religious 
struggle  which  he  strove  in  vain  to  prevent  continued^ 
interrupted  by  truces  which  lasted  but  a  short  time^ 
while  one  after  another  the   means  of  pacification 
were  wasted.    The  intolerance  of  the  age  was  always 
ready  to  react  against  reason  and  justice;   and  in 
this  clash  of  irreconcilable  opinions^  among  which 
Government  tried  to  hold  the  balance^  the  opinion  of 
the  masses^  that  which  had  the  majority  in  its  favour^ 
pressed  forward  more  and  more^  and  dragged  every- 
thing along  with  it.     Boyalty^  for  a  moment  im- 
partial^ settled  down  again  into  its  traditions  of  an 
ancient  and  exclusive  fieiith;   it  again  became  sys- 
tematically hostile    to    liberty    of  conscience^    but 
covertly,  not  in  an  open  manner,  and  forwarded 
by  secret  practices  the  undoing  of  the  concessions 
which  it  had  made.    Instead  of  the  rules  of  equity 
and  humanity  which  the  Chancellor  PHopital  recom- 
mended^ the  policy  which  prevailed  in  the  counsels  of 
the  crown  was  that  of  the  Prince  in  MachiaveUi^ 
imported  from  the  Italian  courts.     L^Hdpital  ceased 
to  have  an  influence  over  those  ooimsels^  in  which  his 
austere  loyalty  was  a  restraint  and  a  reproach;  he 
quitted  public  life^  struck  with  a.  deep  melancholy^ 
which  he  never  shook  ofi*  in  retirement.     He  beheld^ 
with  a  continually-growing  sorrow^  the  course  of  afiairs 
taking  the  fatal  direction  which  he  had  wished  to 
change^  and  the  wound  of  civil  discord  envenomed  by 

M 
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a  policy  of  craft  and  expediency,  of  treason  and  of 
violence.  He  died  of  grief,  after  having  witnessed  the 
firightftd  completion  of  that  policy,  the  great  crime  of 
the  age,  and  of  royalty — ^the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew,* 

The  baurgeaisie  of  Paris — ^the  fact  must  be  con- 
fessed— was  an  accomplice  of  the  royal  power  in  that 
day  of  execrable  memory.f  Deceived  by  the  fable  of 
a  plot,  and  led  away  by  fematical  hatred,  the  munici- 
pal body  received  and  accepted  the  orders  which  were 
to  insure  the  cold-blooded  massacre,  in  which  thousands 
of  Frenchmen  perished,  in  all  the  security  of  peace, 
by  the  hands  of  Frenchmen*  We  behold  here  one  of 
the  most  painful  moments  of  our  history;  and  the 
king  upon  whose  name  the  memory  of  that  deed 
rests  heavily — Charles  IX. — ^remains  marked  for  one 
single  act  with  the  stamp  of  an  eternal  in£uny.  And 
yet  that  prince,  who  was  misled  by  the  aberration  of 
the  age,  and  by  atrocious  suggestions  to  play  the  part 
of  a  traitor  and  assassin,  was  gifted  with  a  noble  intel- 
lect. He  had,  in  the  highest  d^ee,  a  taste  for  the 
arts,  and  all  the  works  of  genius.  His  encourage- 
ments and  his  example  contributed  to  maintain  and 
advance  the  intellectual  revival,  the  commencement 

*  UH6pital  left  the  ministry  in  the  month  of  May,  1568; 
his  death  took  place  the  13th  of  March,  1573.  See  the  com- 
plete picture  of  his  life  in  the  beautiful  notice  of  M.  Yillemain, 
^ilanges  Uttoriqws  et  litt^raires,  t  ii. 

t  Th^  24th  August,  1572. 
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of  which  had  thrown  so  much  splendour  on  the  reign 
of  Francis  I. 

In  the  midst  of  civil  commotions^  and  perhaps 
under  their  influence,  Uterature  became  more  im- 
portant ;  it  became  a  weapon  in  the  strife  of  parties ; 
it  applied  itself  to  great  questions  of  history,  of  the 
manners  and  government  of  societies.  Extensive 
theories  were  formed  to  raise  and  give  new  life  to  the 
practice  of  government.  Political  economy,  that  civic 
science  which  first  arose  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  was 
introduced  by  an  Italian  minister,  a  creature  of  the 
queen-mother,*  and  gave  a  more  rational  direction 
to  the  regulations  made  for  the  management  of  trades, 
and  the  traffic  of  merchandise.  It  is  from  this  point 
that  we  date  the  introduction  among  ourselves  of  the 
famous  principle  of  the  balance  of  trade,  and  the 
system  of  protection  of  the  national  industry,  by  the 
twofold  prohibition  of  the  export  of  materials  for 
manu&cture,  and  the  import  of  manufactured  goods.t 

*  Ben^  de  Biragues,  keeper  of  the  seals  in  1571,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  France  after  the  death  of  THopital  till  1678. 

t  In  order  that  our  said  subjects  may  be  better  able  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  manufacture  and  workmanship  of  wool,  flax, 
hemp,  ^xAfilaceBi  which  grow  and  abound  in  our  said  king- 
dom and  country,  and  to  make  and  derive  the  profit  which  the 
foreigner  does,  who  comes  here  to  purchase  them,  commonly 
at  a  small  price,  exports  them,  and  has  them  worked  up,  and 
afterwards  brings  back  cloth  and  linen,  which  he  sells  at  an 
excessive  price,  we  have  ordained  and  do  ordain  that  it  shall 
not  henceforward  be  lawful  for  any  of  our  said  subjects,  or 
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There  are  important  lessons  to  be  learnt  from 
political  crimes;  that  of  the  24th  of  August,  1572, 
speedily  falsified  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  com- 
mitted it.  The  reformation  did  not  perish  with  the 
death  of  its  noblest  leaders;  and  the  Government/ 
which  had  hoped  to  drown  in  blood  the  anxieties 
which  were  caused  by  it,  still  found  the  same  em- 
barrassments in  its  way,  complicated  by  fr^sh  dan- 
gers. Besides  those  who  survived  the  massacre,*  and 
who  had  been  now  made  irreconcilable  enemies,  it 
had  evoked  against  itself  the  sympathy  felt  for  the 
victims,  the  indignation  of  mankind,  and  its  own 

foreigners,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  to  export  from  our 
said  kingdom  and  countries  any  wool,  flax,  hemp,  and 
fUaoeM.  .  .  .  We  also  very  expressly  prohibit  any  importa- 
tion into  this  our  said  kingdom  of  cloth,  Unen,  lace,  and  gold 
or  silver  thread,  together  with  all  velvets,  satins,  damask, 
taffetas,  camlet,  linen,  and  all  sorts  of  stuff  streaked  with,  or 
having  upon  them  gold  or  silver,  and  likewise  all  harness  for 
horses,  belts,  spurs  and  gilt  spurs,  silver  or  engraved,  under 
penalty  of  confiscation  of  the  said  articles.  Moreover,  we 
forbid  the  import  into  ovx  said  kingdom  and  country  of  all 
sorts  of  foreign  tapestries,  of  whatever  stuff  or  make  they 
may  be,  under  the  same  penalties  as  above.  (Edict  of  January, 
1672,  on  foreign  commerce  and  the  police  of  the  kingdom. 
Becueil  des  anciennes  Lois  Frangaises,  t.  xiv.,  p.  241.)  See, 
besides,  the  edicts  of  the  2nd  March,  1571,  on  the  manu- 
facture of  cloths;  of  June,  1672,  on  the  creation  of  com- 
misaioners  of  commerce;  and  of  the  same  date  upon  the 
regulation  of  the  rate  of  interest.    (Ibid,  p.  232  and  252.) 

*  The  frightful  scenes  of  Paris  were  repeated  at  Meaux, 
Orleans,  Bourges,  Eouen,  Angers,  Lyons,  Toulouse,  and  in 
many  cities  of  less  importance. 
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remorse.  Those  of  moderate  opinions^  wlio  liad  in 
vain  advised  toleration  and  peace^  now  rose  np  and 
formed  in  the  very  heart  of  Catholic  France  a  party 
without  the  spirit  of  sect^  making  the  third  armed 
party  in  the  country,  which  received  the  name  of 
the  political,  and  united  itself  to  the  Protestants  to 
maintain  in  their  cause  that  of  human  rights  and 
justice.  The  Gt)vemment,  in  return  for  having 
violated  those  rights  with  an  odious  barbarity,  saw 
itself  retaliated  upon  by  the  denial  of  its  own  proper 
rights,  and  a  war  against  a  king  who  had  broken 
faith  proclaimed  as  lawful.  At  that  time  the  repub- 
lican doctrines,  produced  in  some  minds  by  the  study 
of  antiquity  and  the  spirit  of  firee  inquiry,  appeared 
in  books  where  knowledge  of  history  and  subtilty  of 
reasoning  were  mixed  with  exclamations  of  hatred 
and  revenge.*  Those  books,  the  fruits  of  Protestant 
despair  and  of  a  general  feeling  of  indignation  and 
disaffection,  some  of  which  are  still  celebrated,  were 
in  our  country  the  source  of  extreme  opinions,  which, 
continuing  since  in  more  or  less  activity  and  power, 

*  See  the  Discaurs  de  la  Servitude  volontaire,  by  Etienne 
de  la  Boetie ;  the  work  of  Fran9ois  Hotman,  entitled  Frwnco- 
Gallia ;  that  of  Uuhert  Langtiet,  Vindicia  contra  Fyrannost 
eive  deprineipis  in  poptdum  poptdique  in  prineipem  legiUmA 
potestate  ;  the  Apophihegmes,  ou  discours  noiahlet  reeueiilis 
de  divers  Auteurs  conire  la  Ttfram/nie  et  les  Tyrans;  the  Dit" 
routs  des  jugements  de  Dieu  eontre  les  ISfrans,  reeueUU  dea 
HUtaires  saerSes  et  profanes;  the  Traiti  du  Droit  des 
Magistrais  sur  lews  Sujets,  &c. 
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according  to  times  and  circuxnstances,  formed  and 
still  form  one  of  the  categories  of  the  prevailing 
national  opinion. 

Less  than  four  years  after  the  bloody  stroke  of 
policy  of  Charles  IX.^  his  successor  and  one  of  the 
instigators  of  his  crime^  Henry  III.,  was  forced  to 
submit  to  the  conditions  of  peace  which  were  laid 
down  for  him  by  the  victorious  confederation  of  the 
Calvinists  and  associated  Catholics.    The  fifth  edict 
of  pacification,  that  of  May  14th,  1576,  surpassed  all 
the  others  in  the  extent  of  the  concessions  made  to 
the  Protestants.'*'    It  was  enacted  by  that  edict  that 
the  exercise  of  the  new  form  of  worship  should  be 
free  and  public  throughout  the  kingdom,  except  in 
Paris  and  at  the  court;  that  marriages  contracted 
previously  by  priests  or  religious  persons  should  be 
legal;  that  tribunals  half  composed  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics  should  be  instituted  for  the  decision  of 
cases  affecting  Calvinists  and  united  Catholics ;  that 
all  the  sentences  passed  since  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
in  respect  of  religion  should  be  annulled;  that  those 
imder   sentence   or    proscription   should   have    the 
benefit  of  an  amnesty;  and  that  an  exemption  from 
taxation  should  be  granted  as  an  indemnity  to  the 

*  The  first  edict  of  pacification  was  deliyered  the  19th  of 
March,  1562 ;  the  second  is  of  the  23rd  March,  1068 ;  the  third 
of  the  month  of  August,  1570 ;  the  fourth  of  the  month  of  July, 
1573.  (See  the  Mecueil  de$  aneienn^  Loii  Fra/nqaue^,  t.  ziv., 
p.  135,  226,  229,  and  261.) 
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widows  and  infants  of  the  victims  of  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.* 

These  were  noble  measures,  capable  of  commencing 
an  era  of  civil  toleration,  if  they  had  been  taken  in 
good  faith,  with  the  intention  and  power  of  maintain- 
ing them;  but  the  prince  who  decreed  them  was 
neither  willing  nor  able  to  make  his  work  permanent. 
With  a  mind  feeble  and  eccentric,  fanatical  and  hypo- 
critical, he  regarded  that  peace  only  as  a  resource  of 
necessity,  as  a  constraint  firom  which  he  would  dis- 
embarrass himself  when  he  could  find  the  means. 
Besides,  even  if  he  had  been  more  honest  and  more 
firm  of  purpose,  he  would  have  been  driven  back  by 
unexpected  dangers.    The  peace  which  he  had  con- 
cluded with  one  party  raised  up  war  with  the  other ; 
it  made  him  the  object  of  distrust  and  hatred  to  the 
intolerant  party  of  the  Catholics.    The  whole  body 
of  that  party  which  had  the  majority,  the  influence 
of  old  customs,  and  the  popular  power  on  its  side, 
was  roused  up  by  a  movement  of  indignation ;  and 
from  that  movement  sprang  the  League,  that  terrible 
association,  formed  to  crush  everything  which  would 
not  join  its  ranks.    Its  mainspring  was  the  oath  of 
mutual  assistance  and  devotion   even  to  death,   a 
system  of  terror,  and  implicit  obedience  to  a  supreme 
chief  who  was  to  be  elected  ;t  the  mere  announce- 

«  Ibid,  p.  280  and  foil. 

t  In  case  there  may  be  hindrance,  opposition,  or  rebellion 
to  the  above  by  anyone  or  of  any  partf  whatever,  the  said 
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ment  of  that  future  election  was  a  threat  to  the  King. 
The  League^  once  constituted  in  one  part  of  the  king- 
dom^ and  proclaimed  by  its  manifestoes^  spread  rapidly, 
aided  by  the  reactionary  passions  that  murmured 
against  the  Court;  while  the  Court  itself,  in  its 
duplicity,  was  jGekvouring  it.  It  made  the  first  trial  of 
its  power  in  the  elections  for  the  States-General  con- 
yoked  at  Blois  on  the  13th  of  November,  1576,  when 
the  Protestants  and  the  political  party  were  kept 
away  by  all  the  expedients  of  fraud  and  violence. 

associates  shall  be  held  and  obliged  to  employ  all  their  propertv 
and  means,  and  even  their  own  lives,  to  punish,  chastise,  and 
attack  those  who  shall  have  intended  to  use  constraint  and 
hindrance.  ... 

In  case  any  of  the  associates,  their  subjects,  friends,  or  con- 
federates, should  hare  been  molested,  oppressed,  and  sought 
after  for  the  cases  above  mentioned  by  anyone  whoever,  the 
said  associates  shall  be  held  to  employ  their  bodies,  goods,  and 
means  to  take  vengeance  on  those  who  shall  have  caused  the 
said  oppressions  and  molestations,  whether  by  means  of  justiee 
or  by  arms,  without  any  exception  of  persons. 

If  it  should  happen  that  any  one  of  the  associates,  after 
having  taken  the  oath  of  the  said  association,  should  wish  to 
withdraw  or  depart  from  it,  imder  any  pretext  whatever  (which 
God  forbid),  such  breakers  of  their  agreements  shall  be  punished 
in  their  bodies  and  goods  in  every  way  that  can  be  pointed  out, 
as  enemies  of  God,  rebels  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace. .  . 

The  said  associates  shall  swear  ready  obedience  and  duty  to 
the  chief  who  shall  be  deputed.  .  .  .  And  those  who  are 
defaulters  or  guilty  of  delay  shall  be  pimished  by  the  authority 
of  the  chief  and  according  to  hia  ordinance.  .  .  .  (Aeie  eon- 
stiiut\f  de  la  i^^w^.*  palma  Cayat,  Chranoloffie  novennairet 
collect.  Michaud  and  Poi:youlat,  Ist  series,  t  xii.,  p.  13.) 
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In  this  maimer  a  convocation  of  the  states^  pro- 
mised by  the  edict  of  pacification  as  its  national 
guarantee^  was  turned  against  it^  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  deputies  assembled  at  Blois  brought  for  their 
writ  of  return  the  pass-word  of  the  League — One 
Roman  Catholic  religion.'^  The  representatiyes  of 
the  nobility^  who  had  appeared  so  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  states  of  1560^  now 
appeared  almost  unanimous^  and  not  less  violent  than 
those  of  the  clergy^  in  this  spirit  of  reaction.  Those 
of  the  Tiers  Etat  were  also  inclined^  but  with  feelings 
of  greater  moderation^  towards  a  return  to  the  unity 
of  religious  worship;  the  high  bourgeoisie  had  not 
yielded  without  hesitation  to  the  current  of  extreme 
passions^  which  was  hurrying  along  the  aristocracy 
and  inferior  classes  associated  under  the  hands  of  the 
clergy.  The  King^  on  his  part^  in  his  communica- 
tions with  the  deputies  and  in  the  preliminary  con- 
ferences^ announced  that  he  held  as  void  the  concessions 
which  he  had  made^  and  desired  the  states  to  annul 
them.  Distrusting  the  League,  he  yet  declared 
himself  its  head  to  anticipate  the  choice  of  another 
person;  while  the  small  number  of  the  Calvinistic 
members  and  their  friends  retired,  protesting  before- 
hand against  the  resolutions  of  the  assembly .f 

*  See  the  collection  entitled,  Des  JStats  ghiSraux  et  autre* 
assembles  nationale*,  t.  xiii.,  p.  97  and  foU. 

f  104  deputies  of  the  clergy  were  counted  present  at  the 
royal  sitting,  76  of  the  nobility,  and  160  of  the  Tiers  Mai. 
See  the  list  of  these  last,  below,  appendix  ii.  (at  close  of  vol.  ii.) 
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It  was  in  sucli  a  conjuncture  of  circumstances  that 
the  question  of  toleration  was  submitted  for  the 
second  time  to  the  judgment  of  the  States-General. 
The  two  first  orders  voted  without  debate  for  the 
repeal  of  the  edict  and  the  resumption  of  the  civil 
war.  In  the  third  order  there  was  a  division :  one 
party^  and  at  their  head  the  deputation  of  Paris^  did 
not  shrink  &om  the  war ;  the  other  wished  that  the 
restoration  of  Catholic  unity  should  be  effected  by 
milder  means.  One  member^  who  as  a  constitutional 
writer  was  the  precursor  of  Montesquieu^  Jean  Bodin^ 
deputy  of  Yermandois^  distinguished  himself  in  that 
dispute  by  displaying^  in  the  same  cause  that  THdpital 
had  defended^  great  abilities  and  a  noble  courage.  As 
leader  of  the  opposition  among  the  bourgeois  to  the 
League  and  the  Courts  he  attempted  to  resist  the 
Parisian  deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  two  other  orders^  and  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  King.  When  he  found  himself  unable 
to  carry  his  amendment^  that  the  demand  of  reunion 
in  one  form  of  worship  should  be  followed  in  the 
cahier  of  his  order  by  the  words  "  mthout  war/'  he 
rendered  the  war  impossible  by  caUing  forth  through 
the  force  of  his  ability  a  peremptory  refusal  of  every 
subsidy.* 

*  See  the  Memoir  of  Bodin  on  the  Estates  of  1576,  Des  EtaU 
ffh^auXf  etc.,  t.  xiii.,  p.  212  and  foil. — Toiu*  very  humble  sub- 
jects, members  of  the  2W«  Etat^  intreat  that  your  Majesty 
will  be  pleased  to  reduce  all  your  subjects  to  the  unity  of  the 
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This  assembly^  whose  labour  ended  in  merely  in- 
'  closing  the  question  of  religion  in  a  circle  without 
issue^  had  a  high  notion  of  the  right  of  the  States- 
Greneral ;  it  professed  a  kind  of  constitutional  theory 
on  the  exercise  and  division  of  the  sovereignty. 
According  to  it,  the  laws  were  of  two  sorts,  the  laws 
of  the  King  and  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  the  former 
made  by  the  Prince  alone,  the  latter  by  the  Prince 
with  the  advice  of  the  states — ^the  former  capable  of 
modification  and  revocable  at  will,  the  latter  inviolable 
and  not  admitting  of  alteration  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  three  orders  of  the  nation.*  To  the 
ancient  demand  of  a  periodical  meeting  of  the  States- 
Greneral,  the  assembly  of  1576  added  the  demand 
that  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  should  have 
the  right  of  holding  meetings  of  their  own  bodies; 

catholic,  apostolic,  and  Boman  Church,  by  the  best  and  holiest 
ways  and  means  that  your  Majesty  shall  advise ;  and  in  doing 
this,  that  the  enemies  of  every  other  so-called  religion  be  pre- 
cluded both  in  public  and  private.  (Cahier  of  the  7^s  Etat 
in  1576,  art.  xiii.,  MS.  in  the  Biblioth^que  Imperiale,  S.  F. 
595,  2,  fol.  6,  v«.) 

*  There  is  a  difference  between  the  laws  of  the  King  and  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom  .  .  .  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot 
be  made  except  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
with  the  common  agreement  and  consent  of  the  members  of 
the  three  estates  .  .  .  since,  also,  they  cannot  be  changed  or 
innovated  upon  except  with  the  agreement  and  common  con- 
sent of  the  three  estates.  (Instruetiom  des  Chfu  detroif 
JEtcUs  du  royaume  de  JFrance,  Memovres  de  Nevers,  in  foL, 
t.  i.,  p.  446.) 
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lastly^  it  declared  itself  strongly  against  the  nomina- 
tion to  ecclesiastical  dignities  without  a  previous 
election  by  the  dei^  and  a  portion  of  the  people^ 
and  against  the  venality  of  judicial  appointments. 

The  cahier  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  though  as  full  of 
various  matters  as  that  of  1560^*  does  not  display 
the  same  firmness  of  opinions  nor  the  same  precision 
of  style.  The  reforming  spirit  does  not  manifest 
itself  with  the  same  enthusiasm  and  redundancy. 
The  civil  and  criminal  legislation^  the  proceedings  of 
law,  the  public  instruction,  the  finances  and  com- 
merce, are  there  treated  of;  but  throughout  there  is 
little  that  is  new  and  original.  We  find  in  it  scarcely 
anything  but  counsels  already  given,  old  complaints 
or  the  demand  of  laws  promulgated  and  not  put  into 
execution.  Three  articles  are  remarkable  as  a  sign 
of  resistance  on  behalf  of  municipal  privileges  to  the 
encroachments  of  government;  they  claim,  in  the 
name  of  the  corporations  of  cities,  the  liberty  of 
meetings,  the  liberty  of  elections,  and  full  and  entire 
jurisdiction.t    On  the  other  hand,  the  jealous  spirit 

*  There  are  448  articles,  arranged  under  the  following  heads  : 
1.  Of  the  state  of  the  Church;  2.  Of  the  universities;  8.  Of 
justice;  4.  Of  the  nohility;  5.  Of  the  finances,  taxes,  and 
imposts  ;  6.  Of  merchandise  and  police.  (See  the  MS.  of  the 
Bihlioth^ue  Imperiale,  S.  F.  696,  2.) 

t  That  all  elections  of  prevdts  des  marchands,  ^ohevins, 
capitouls,  and  governors  of  cities  he  made  freely  and  he  con- 
tinued, and  those  who  shall  enter  on  such  offices  hy  other  ways 
he  removed  from  them,  and  their  names  erased  frx>m  the 
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of  the  ancient  magigtracy,  whether  civic  or  parlia- 
mentary^  is  here  observable  from  the  demand  made 

for  the  suppression  of  the  tribimals  of  commerce  * 

a  strange  request,  to  which  the  Government  had  the 
wisdom  not  to  listen. 

In  the  midst  of  the  embarrassments  of  an  armed 
peace,  foil  of  disorders,  and  always  liable  to  be  broken, 
two  years  elapsed  without  an  answer  from  the  King 
to  the  cahiers  of  the  States-General.  His  answer 
was  not  given  till  the  month  of  May,  1579,  by  the 

registers.  (Cahier  of  the  Tiers  Mat  de  1676,  art.  440,  MS.  in  the 
Bihliothfeque  Imp^riale,  S.  F.  696,  2,  fol.  112».)— That  it  may 
please  you  also,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  and  liberties, 
to  order  that  it  may  be  permitted  to  the  mayors  and  6chevins, 
eapitouls,  jurats,  consuls,  and  other  administrators  of  the  cities, 
to  hold  their  meetings,  pubh'c  and  private,  without  asking  per- 
mission for  that  purpose  of  your  courts  of  parliament,  bailiffs, 
senechaux,  and  other  officers,  and  withdut  their  being  held  and 
constrained  to  summon  them  there.  (Ibid,  art.  441.) — The 
experience  of  the  past  has  rendered  sufficiently  understood  the 
disorders  which  have  occurred  to  the  cities  from  occasion  of 
disobedience  to  their  mayors,  echevins,  capitouls,  jurats,  and 
consuls,  from  whom  the  criminal  and  political  jurisdiction, 
which  they  before  had,  may  have  been  taken  away.  .  .  .  May 
it  please  you  to  order  that  those  who  had  anciently  the  juris- 
diction both  civil,  criminal,  and  political,  be  re-invested  with 
it,  to  possess  and  use  it  just  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
do  before,  notwithstanding  all  edicts,  ordinances,  and  judg- 
ments to  the  contrary.  (Ibid,  art.  122,  fol.  32,  v«.) 

*  And  as  regards  theprieurs  aadjtiffeS'COTisuls  des  marckands, 
that  they  may  be  suppressed  from  this  time  .  .  .  and  their 
jurisdiction  re-united  to  the  ordinary  jurisdictions.  (Ibid, 
art.  118,  fol.  81,  P.) 
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publication  of  an  edict  wfaich  was  called  the  ordinance 
of  Blois,  This  ordinance^  the  supplement  and  con* 
firmation  of  the  great  laws  which  had  preceded  it, 
and  which  it  resembles  in  merits*  is  a  proof  of  the 
numberless  difficulties  which  were  then  preventing 
progress^  though  demanded  by  public  reason,  and 
agreed  to  by  the  Goyernment,  from  being  realised 
and  becoming  a  fact.  Many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  ordinances  of  Moulins  and  Orleans  are  there 
repeated  and  prescribed  a&esh;  it  is,  as  it  were,  at 
once  a  last  answer  to  the  complaints  of  the  earlier 
States-Gleneral  and  the  sanction  of  the  cahiers  of 
1576.  This  time,  moreover,  the  most  important 
points  of  the  cahier  of  the  Tiers  Etat  are  found 
in  the  enacting  clause  of  the  new  law,  which  fre- 
quently is  nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  its  text. 
The  ordinance  of  Blois,  liberal  as  that  of  Orleans 
in  aU  that  concerns  the  civil  law,  and  preserving  the 
same  silence  upon  the  demands  of  political  rights,  has 
for  its  peculiar  characteristic  the  design  of  suppressing 
or  diminishing  in  favour  of  the  royal  prerogative  the 
inconveniences  which,  on  certain  points,  the  pre- 
ceding ordinances  imposed  upon  it.  In  the  case  of  no- 
minations to  ecclesiastical  dignities^  it  rejected  the  open 
election  without  admitting  the  presentation  of  can- 
didates, and  maintained  the  absolute  right  of  the 

*  It  has  863  articles,  of  which  220  treat  of  the  administrar 
tion  of  justice,  21  of  the  universities,  and  the  rest  of  the  eccle- 
siastic order,  the  nobility,  the  army,  the  finances,  and  poUoe. 
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king^  according'  to  the  concordat  of  1516.  In  the 
case  of  judicial  nominations^  for  the  presentation 
of  three  persons  by  the  body  of  the  judicature — ^a  sys- 
tem valued  by  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  passed  into  a  law^ 
although  frequently  evaded — ^it  substituted  a  new  one, 
which  gave  the  choice  to  the  crown  from  the  lists 
of  eligible  persons  to  be  prepared  in  each  department, 
and  renewed  every  three  years,* 

In  the  year  1576,  and  at  the  sitting  of  the  states 
at  Blois,  appear  the  first  political  acts  of  a  prince  at 
that  time  leader  of  a  party«  and  one  day  destined  to 

of  Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre,  who  was  next  heir  to 
the  throne  on  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  of 
Yalois.  Bom  a  Calvinist,  forced,  without  much  re- 
sistance, however,  to  become  a  Catholic  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  IX.,  then  having  escaped  from  the  court 
under  Henry  III.  and  turned  Calvinist  again,  he 
had  been  tossed  about  by  the  storms  of  dvil  war 
and  religious  dissensions  both  in  r^ard  to  life  and 
conscience.  The  chances  of  fortune  and  his  own 
changes  had  early  taught  him  a  lesson  of  judgment 
and  tolerance.  A  nature  sympathetic,  generous, 
open  to  soft  impressions  as  well  as  to  all  the  noble 
feelings,  raised  him,  even  during  the  stru^le,  above 

*  See  the  ordinance  of  Blois,  art.  1,  2, 102,  and  108,  and 
oompare  these  artiolee  with  articles  1  and  39  of  the  ordinances 
of  Orleans,  Becueil  des  anciennet  Lois  JF^angaises,  t.  xiv. 
p.  880  and  foil,,  and  p.  68  and  foil. 
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the  spirit  of  sect  and  party;  and^  perhaps  also^  his 
extreme  laxity  of  morals^  the  weak  point  of  his 
character^  and  a  certain  Inkewarmness  in  religion^ 
concurred  with  the  high  qualities  of  the  man  and 
the  patriot^  to  make  him,  when  the  time  arrived,  the 
instrument  of  the  national  pacification  and  reconcilia- 
tion. The  spirit  of  him  who  was  to  be  Henry  IV. 
was  completely  and  for  the  first  time  made  manifest 
in  an  answer  to  the  vote  of  the  States-General  for 
the  reunion  of  the  nation  in  one  form  of  worship*^ 
an  answer  given  under  form  of  note,  in  which  are 
found  the  following  passages,  which  display  an  ad- 
mirable refinement  of  good  sense : — 

'^  The  TCiTig  of  Navarre  commends  the  states  for  the 
zeal  which  they  entertain  for  the  welfare  and  repose 
of  this  kingdom.  He  fears,  however,  that  the 
demand  which  they  have  made  to  the  King,  not  to 
tolerate  in  this  kingdom  the  exercise  of  any  religion 
except  the  Roman,  may  not  be  the  way  of  attaining 
that  repose  which  is  so  much  desired,  nor  of  appeasing 
the  troubles,  which  wiU  be  so  much  worse  than  the 

*  When  the  majority  of  the  ajssemhly  had  resolved  that  the 
King  should  be  petitioned  to  make  all  the  French  return  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  it  was  startled  at  the  retirement  of  the  dis- 
senters, and  had  an  emhassy  sent  to  negotiate  with  them  in 
their  places  of  security  heyond  the  Loire.  The  envoys  found 
the  King  of  Navarre  at  Goienne  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants 
in  arms.  "  He  took  all  in  good  part,"  says  the  deputy  Bodin, 
in  his  memoirs,  "  and  wept,  when  he  heard  the  Archbishop  of 
Vienne  recount  the  calamities  of  the  war.*' 
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preceding  ones,  that  there  will  be  no  means  of  pacify- 
ing them  when  both  parties  at  length  may  really  wish 
it.  .  •  .  Therefore,  the  said  King  of  Navarre  begs 
the  said  assembly  again  and  again  in  the  name  of 
God,  and  by  the  duty  which  binds  them  to  consult 
the  benefit  of  their  king  and  country,  to  be  ready  to 
think  again  and  again  of  this,  as  being  the  most 
eventful  subject,  and  one  of  the  greatest  importance, 
that  has  ever  yet  called  for  deliberation  in  France. 
He  prays  them  to  consider  not  merely  what  they 
desire,  but  what  this  poor  kingdom  can  bear,  and 
that  it  may  act  like  the  sick  man  desirous  of  health, 
who  does  not  take  what  he  finds  agreeable  and  to  his 
taste,  but  frequently  what  is  very  unpleasant  and 
bitter,  as  most  suitable  to  his  malady.  That  if  it 
gives  offence  to  the  Catholics,  who  enjoy  their  religion 
without  any  trouble  from  others,  to  see  those  of  the 
said  religion,  whom  they  now  wish  to  deprive  of  it 
entirely,  after  having  so  many  times  accorded  it  to 
them,  and  so  long  permitted,  he  desires  the  states 
carefully  to  consider  that  it  has  been  vainly  attempted 
to  drive  it  out  of  this  kingdom  and  the  kingdoms  of 
England,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Denmark,  Scotland, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  where  it  has 
obtained  footing,  .  .  .  and,  therefore,  the  said  King 
of  Navarre  again  begs  the  said  assembly  for  the 
third  time  to  think  well  upon  it,  and  take  the  subject 
into  fi^h  consideration.*'* 

*  Extract  from  the  Memoirs  of  Bodin,  BecueU  des  JEtaU 
ginh'auXf  etc.,  t.  xiii.,  p.  287  and  foil. 

N 
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This  appeal  of  reason  and  patriotism  was  not 
attended  to:  the  states  separated  without  revising 
their  yote ;  but  fixun  want  of  means  for  offensive  war, 
this  vote  remained  as  a  simple  resolution^  and  a  new 
trace^  not  less  broken  hj  disturbances^  although  longer 
than  the  preceding  ones^  was  effected  by  firesh  n^otia- 
tions.*  It  lasted^  however^  to  1584^  when  an  unfore- 
seen occurrence^  the  death  of  the  King's  only  brother^f 
gave  to  the  head  of  the  house  of  Bourbon^  the  leader 
of  the  Protestants,  the  rights  of  first  prince  of  the 
blood  and  the  next  heir  to  the  crown4  This  was  the 
signal  of  a  violent  crisis  to  the  parties  of  the  State 
and  to  royalty.  The  prospect  of  a  Hugonot  succeed- 
ing to  the  throne,  doubtful  as  it  was  from  the  youth 
of  the  King,  made  a  shudder  of  horror  thrill  through 
the  Catholic  population.  It  was  no  longer  the  ques- 
tion, it  was  said,  itith  a  terror  sincere  or  pretended, 
to  ascertain  what  degree  of  toleration  should  be 
shown  to  the  new  religion,  but  whether  they  would 
see  it  seated  on  the  throne,  and  as  the  religion 
of  the  State,  arming  itself  with  aU  the  royal  power 
against  the  ancient  faith  of  the  country.  The  League, 
whose  advances  hitherto  had  been  limited,  now  sud- 

*  See  the  treaty  of  Bergerao  and  the  edict  of  Poitiers,  Sep- 
tember, 1577;  Secueildes  anciennet  Lois  JFran^aue*,  t.  ziy., 
p.  380  and  foil. 

f  Francois,  Dae  d'Anjou. 

X  The  Bourbons  were  descendants  of  Louis  IK,,  hj  Robert, 
Count  of  Olennont,  his  youngest  son. 
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denly  made  immense  progress ;  it  penetrated,  on  this 
occasion,  the  upper  classes  of  the  bourgeoisie,  which 
seemed  entirely  to  adopt  its  principles. 

The  ambitious  projects  of  Henry  of  Lorraine,  Duke 
of  Guise,  a  family  which  had  bound  its  fortune  and 
given  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  party,* 
are  at  this  period  observed  in  their  full  extent.  He 
was  the  soul  of  the  League — elected  as  its  leader  and 
served  by  it — ^the  person  whom  it  wished  to  make  first 
the  rival,  then  the  master  of  the  King.  With  abUity 
joined  to  boldness,  he  was  able  to  make  himself  feared 
without  ever  betraying  himself,  and  raised  himself 
to  a  high  pitch  of  popularity;  while  the  weakness 
and  debaucheries  of  Henry  III.  rendered  that 
wretched  Prince  more  and  more  unpopular.  The 
republican  doctrines  which  the  indignation  produced 
by  the  attempt  of  Charles  IX.  had  excited  and  propa- 
gated among  the  Calvinistic  party  then  passed  into 
the  opposite  ranks,  in  consequence  of  the  contempt 
into  which  the  present  condition  of  royalty  had  fallen, 
and  of  the  apprehensions  which  the  future  reign 
inspired.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the 
right  of  national  election,  were  invoked  as  safeguards 
of  the  orthodox  faith  against  some  pretended  con- 
nivances with  heresy,  and  the  accession  of  a  heretical 
king. 

It  was  this  crisis  of  opinion,  when  zeal  for  the 

*  Fraads,  Duke  of  Guise,  father  of  Henry,  killed  in  1563 
by  a  Hugonot  noble. 
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ancient  dogma  waa  impregnated  with  democratic 
passions^  which  opened  the  road  and  pointed  ont  the 
object  to  the  ambition  of  the  Guises.*  They  aimed 
at  the  crown  by  supporting  themselves  on  the  false 
claims  which  connected  them  with  the  second  race^ 
and  by  propping  up  their  cause  more  effectively  by 
their  patronage  of  the  rights  which  the  social  progress 
had  placed  for  three  centuries  in  rivalry  with  the  crown. 
They  held  out  promises  of  the  restoration  of  their 
privileges  to  aU — ^to  the  dergy^  the  nobility^  the  pro- 
vinceSj  and  the  cities.  The  cities,  once  in  the  Aill 
enjoyment  of  municipal  liberty,  which  they  perceived, 
not  without  regret,  falling  under  the  levelling  influ- 
ence of  the  Government,  seized  eagerly  at  the  hope 
of  recovering  their  lost  privileges,  and  of  re-establish- 
ing their  mutilated  constitutions.  They  warmly  en- 
rolled themselves  in  the  League,  of  which  their 
militia  formed  the  principal  force,  and  Paris  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  An  association 
of  municipal  bodies  was  seen  forming  itself,  as  in  the 
days  of  Etienne  Marcel,  under  the  influence  and 
direction  of  the  Parisian  democracy ;  but  it  was  now 
in  a  spirit  of  sect  and  division,  and  not  for  the  great 
interest  of  the  nation — ^it  was  for  the  extermination 
of  a  portion  of  their  countrymen,  and  not  for  the 

*  The  principal  membeiB  of  this  family  were  the  Duo  de 
Guise,  his  brother  the  Duo  de  Idayenne,  and  the  Cardinal  de 
Guise,  his  eldest  son  the  Prinoe  de  Joinville,  and  his  uncles 
the  Dues  d'Aumale  and  d'Elbeuf. 
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common  safety.  In  case  of  victory^  the  result  of  this 
civic  and  popular  insurrection  would  have  become  a 
sort  of  mutual  assurance  between  the  dergy^  the 
nobility,  and  the  communes,  against  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  power,  and  the  progress  towards  unity — 
a  system  of  particular  interests,  and  of  a  parcelling 
out  of  the  government,  under  the  high  protection  of 
Spain — a  power  hostile  to  the  greatness  and  in- 
dependence of  the  kingdom.* 

*  In  case  the  King  should  die  without  children  .  .  .,  the 
Catholics,  as  speedily  as  they  can,  shall  get  the  states  assembled, 
to  procure  the  election  of  a  Catholic  king,  and  to  order  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom  so  as  to  restore  all  things  to  the  course  of 
the  ancient  fundamental  laws  of  France.  .  ,  .  It  will  be 
very  necessary  to  give  notice  to  our  holy  Father  the  Pope  and 
the  Catholic  King  of  all  our  intentions,  in  order  to  warn  them, 
and  that  his  Holiness  may  aid  us  with  his  benedictions,  and 
his  Catholic  Majesty  with  his  forces  and  means  in  behalf  of 
such  a  sacred  cause,  which  affects  them  closely ;  nay,  in  which 
they  have  chief  interest  and  principal  means  of  defence. 

The  means  advised  and  resolved  upon  to  be  taken  in  this 
great  disorder  which  threatens  on  all  sides  the  final  ruin  of 
our  religion,  and  the  state  of  this  kingdom,  is  to  lay  down  such 
good  rules  of  order  that  we  may  re-establish  this  monarchy 
and  all  the  states  of  it  according  to  the  ancient  fundamental 
laws,  without  departing  from  the  obedience  due  from  us  to  the 
King,  so  long  as  he  may  be  a  Catholic,  and  declare  himself  no 
abettor  of  heretics. 

First,  it  is  to  be  provided  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
cities  and  provinces  of  this  kingdom  unite  together  their  forces, 
counsel,  and  means.  .  .  .  (Instructions  du  Comite  Parisien 
de  la  ligue,  adressees  en  1687  a  tons  les  Comity  des  bonnes 
villes ;  Palma  Cayet,  Chronologic  novennaire,  collect  Michaud 
et  Poigoulat,  1*"  s^rie,  t  xii.,  p.  84 — 88. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   8TATEB-GENEKAL    OF   1588;   THE  TIERS  ETAT  IN  THE 

REIGN  OF  HENRT  IV. 

Summary:  Proscription  of  the  Calviniste,  Bold  Remonstrances 
of  the  Parliament — States-Gheneral  of  1588 ;  Murder  of  the 
Guises — ^Insurrection  of  Paris,  Municipal  Confederation 
against  the  Crown — Alliance  of  the  Royal  and  Galvinistic 
Parties— Assassination  of  Henry  UI. ;  Henry  of  Bourbon 
acknowledged  as  King — ^States-General  of  the  League- 
Henry  IV.  in  Paris;  his  Character — His  domestic  and 
foreign  Policy — Condition  of  the  common  Classes  at  the  close 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

The  League  had  passed  from  the  condition  of 
a  secret  society  for  the  defence  of  CathoUdsm  to  the 
condition  of  a  revolutionary  party  preparing  the  way, 
by  its  denial  of  the  rights  of  the  heir  presumptive 
to  the  crown,  to  future  attacks  upon  the  King  him- 
self. Its  first  hostile  demonstration  took  place  in 
1585.  An  army  was  collected,  and  many  provinces 
rose  up  in  the  name  of  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon, 
uncle  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  calling  himself  first 
prince  of  the  blood,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a 
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Catholic  prince^*  and  having  the  Duke  of  Giuse^  the 
real  leader  of  the  rebellion^  to  support  him.t 
Henry  III.  was  called  upon  respectfully^  but  under 
the  threatened  altematiye  of  war  with  orthodox 
France^  to  put  into  execution  the  resolution  of  the 
States-General — ^the  reunion  of  all  his  subjects  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  worship.  He  yielded^ 
and  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  rebels  was  accom- 
panied by  an  edicts  which  revoked  all  the  edicts  of  paci- 
fication which  had  hitherto  been  granted  to  the  Cal- 
vinists.  j:  The  exercise  of  any  form  of  worship  except 
that  of  the  Catholic  religion  was  prohibited  under 
penalty  of  death.  The  ministers  of  it  were  to  leave 
the  kingdom  at  the  expiration  of  a  mouthy  and  the 
rest  of  the  Protestants  at  the  expiration  of  six  months^ 
under  the  same  penalty.    TUs  proscription  was  still 

*  The  admittod  right  of  succession  in  the  collateral  line 
to  the  kingdom  of  France  made  the  nephew  take  precedence  of 
the  uncle,  although  the  latter  was  a  degree  nearer  of  kin. 

t  See  the  manifesto  entitled,  Declaration  des  causes  qtU 
ont  mA  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  et  les  pairs^  princes, 
seigneurs,  viRes  et  communautes  CaikoiUques  de  ce  royaume, 
de  sopposer  h  ceux  qui  par  tons  moyens  s^efforcent  de 
suhvertir  la  religion  CkUholique  et  VJStat.  (Mimoires  de  la 
Ligue,  t  i.,  p.  56  and  following.) — The  provinces  and  cities 
which  rose  up  were  Champagne,  Ficardy,  Normandy,  Brittany, 
and  Burgundy,  Bheims,  Gh&lons,  Soissons,  Peronne,  Amiensi 
Ahheville,  Mezieras,  Toul,  Verdun,  Bouen,  Caen,  D^on, 
M&con,  Auxerre,  Orleans,  Bourges,  Angers,  and  Lyons. 

X  Edict  of  July,  1586.  BeeueU  des  aneiewnes  Lois  Fran- 
faiees,  t  xiy.,  p.  595 ;  Mfmoires  de  la  Ligue,  t  L,  p.  178. 
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more  aggravated^  and  a  new  edict  imposed  by  the 
party  of  the  League  reduced  the  time  allowed  to 
Protestants  for  their  abjuration  or  banishment  from 
Ax  months  to  fifteen  days.*  All  the  property  of  the 
recusants^  and  of  everyone  who  might  assist  them 
directly  or  indirectly^  was  to  be  seized  and  applied 
to  the  expenses  of  the  war  which  the  King  was  about 
to  recommence^  with  all  his  forces  united  to  those 
of  the  League. 

In  this  manner  the  longest  and  most  bloody  civil 
war  of  the  century  commenced^  of  which  Henry  IV. 
bore  the  weight  during  a  period  of  ten  years  with  a 
constant  heroism.  It  was  inaugurated  in  a  manner 
by  a  bull  of  excommunication,  which  declared  that 
he  had  forfeited  all  right  to  the  crown  of  France,  and 
which  annulled  in  regard  to  him,  for  the  present  and 
future,  all  oaths  of  allegiance  and  duty.f    The  ques- 

*  Declaration  of  the  16th  October,  1585.  M^oires  de  la 
Liffve,  t.  i.,  p.  227. 

t  The  sentence  fulminated  by  Sixtua  V.  was  equally  aimed 
at  the  Prince  of  Gond^  as  a  heretic,  as  the  son  of  a  heretic,  as  a 
convert  to  Catholicism,  as  then  restored  to  his  religion  as  King 
of  Navarre. — Itaque,  in  priecelso  hoc  solio,  et  in  plenitndine 
potestatis  qnam  ipse  Rex  regum  et  Dominus  dominantium  licet 
nobis  indignis  tribuit,  .  .  .  pronuntiamus  et  declaramns  Hen- 
ricum  quondam  regem  et  Henricum  Gondensem  supradictos 
fuisse  et  esse  hsereticos,  in  hsreses  relapses  et  impoenitentes, 
hasreticorum  quoque  duces,  fautores  et  defensores  manifestos 
publicos  et  notorios,  sicque  IsBsn  majestatis  divins  reos,  .  .  . 
et  specialiter  eosdem  fuisse  et  esse  ipso  jure  priyatos,  Henricum 
quondam  regem,  videlicet  prastenso  Navarr»  regno  illiusqus 
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tion  of  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Pope  over  the 
kingdom  was  mixed  up  in  that  armed  debate  with 
the  question  of  toleration  of  a  new  form  of  worship ; 
a  similar  attack  was  directed  against  the  innate 
principle  of  liberty  of  conscience^  and  the  national 
principle  of  the  independence  of  the  crown ;  and  the 
majority  in  France^  through  their  hatred  of  the  one^ 
teemed  ready  to  sacrifice  the  other. 

But  in  that  general  disorder  there  were  still  those 
who  had  eyes  to  see  into  what  an  abyss  they  were 
faUingj  and  consciences  to  proclaim  it.  It  was  the 
highest  class  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  the  chief  magistracy, 
which  uttered,  as  a  cry  of  alarm,  its  proclamation, 
marked  by  good  sense  and  patriotism.  On  the  18th 
July,  1585,  when  Henry  III.  went  in  person  to  the 
Parliament  to  have  his  first  edict  of  proscription  read 
and  published,  the  court  did  not  enroll  the  act  in 
its  registers  tiU  after  strong  remonstrances.  Three 
months  later,  when  the  second  edict  arrived,  and, 
together  with  its  promulgation,  there  was  required, 
by  a  signal  instance  of  cowardice  on  the  part  of  the 

parte  qnam  adfaao  obtmuit,  neo  non  Beami;  alterum  vero 
Henricum  Gondensem,  et  utrumque  eorumqueposteros,  omnibus 
et  quibuscomque  aliis  priDcipatibus,  duoatibus,  dominiia, 
olyitatibus,  et  loois,  feudisque  et  bonis  etiam  emphyteutiois, 
.  .  .  .  ao  pariter  eos  ipso  jure  privatos  et  incapaces  ao  Inbabiles 
ad  sucoedendum  in  quibuscumque  duoatibus,  prinoipatibus, 
dominiis  et  regnis,  ac  specialiter  in  regno  Francis.  (Sixti. 
Y.  deolaratio,  &o.,  Goldasti  Monorchia  saneti  romani  imperii, 
t.  iii.,  p.  125.) 
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King,  the  enrolment  of  the  bull  which  declared  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  deprived  of  his  rights, 
the  court  made  fresh  remonstrances,  more  urgent 
and  energetic.  "  Sire/'  said  the  supreme  court,  ia 
language  worthy  of  the  Chancellor  FHopital,  '^the 
crime  that  you  have  wished  to  punish  is  connected 
with  the. conscience,  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
sword  and  flame.  •  »  .  If  the  whole  party  of  the 
Hugonots  were  reduced  to  one  man,  there  would  not 
be  one  of  us  who  would  dare  to  pronounce  him  guilty 
of  death,  until  his  trial  had  been  conducted  in  due 
form,  unless  he  had  been  fEorly  arraigned  and  con-i 
victed  of  some  capital  and  flagitious  crime.  Who  is 
he,  then,  that  shall  dare,  without  any  form  of  justice 
whatever,  depopulate  so  many  cities,  destroy  so  many 
provinces,  and  convert  the  whole  kingdom  into  a 
sepulchre  ?  Who  shall  dare  pronounce  the  word  which 
shall  expose  to  death  so  many  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children^  without  any  apparent  cause 
or  reason,  if  no  crime  but  heresy  can  be  imputed 
to  them — ^heresy,  a  thing  as  yet  not  cognizable  in  our 
court,  or  at  least  undefined — ^heresy  which  they  have 
been  able  to  maintain  against  the  most  celebrated  theo- 
logians of  your  kingdom — ^in  which  they  have  been 
bom  and  bred  for  thirty  years  past,  by  the  permission 
of  your  Majesty  and  of  the  late  King,  your  brother  ?'** 
With  regard  to  the  bull  of  the  Pope,  that  sentence 
of  civil  death  pronounced  by  the  Holy  See,  in  the 

*  MSmaires  de  la  Idgue,  t  i.,  p.  233. 
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name  of  a  divine  right  of  jurisdiction  oyer  aU 
princes^*  the  Parliament  described  it  with  indignation 
as  an  attempt  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  and 
the  independence  of  the  kingdom.  It  recalled  to  the 
mind  of  that  feeble  Prince^  Henry  III.^  the  example 
of  his  predecessors^  and  the  traditional  usage  of  those 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  preservation  of  the  laws 
of  the  country.  '^We  do  not  discover/'  it  said^ 
''in  our  registers^  or  in  any  evidence  of  antiquity, 
that  the  princes  of  France  can  have  ever  been  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  nor  that  their  sub- 
jects can  have  taken  cognisance  of  the  religion  of 
their  princes.''t  Not  venturing  to  reproach  the 
King  with  his  cowardice,  it  blamed  itself  for  its  con- 
nivance with  the  error  of  those  who  flattered  them- 

*  Ab  immen84  sterni  regis  potenti4,  beato  Petro  ejusque 
successoribus  tradita  auctoritas  omiles  terrenorum  regum  et 
principum  supereminet  potestates  •  .  .  inconcussa  profert  in 
omnes  judicia,  et  ne  divins  maxime  leges  violentur  suinin& 
ope  providet,  et  si  quos  ordinationi  Dei  resistentes  invenit, 
severiore  hos  vindioift  ulciscitur,  et  quamvis  potentiores  de 
solio  dejicieus,  veluti  superbientis  Luoiferi  ministros  ad 
infima  terrsB  deturbatos  prostemit  (Sixti  Y.  declaratio,  &o. 
Goldasti,  Monorchia  sancti  imperii^  t.  iiL,  p.  121. 

*  MSmaires  de  la  Ligue,  t.  i.,  p.  225. — ^The  court  cannot 
deliberate  longer  upon  the  admission  of  such  a  bull,  so  injurious 
to  all  Christendom  and  to  the  sovereignty  of  your  crown; 
judging  from  this  time  forward  that  it  deserves  no  other  treat- 
ment than  that  which  one  of  your  predecessors  made  us  display 
towards  a  similar  bull  which  a  predecessor  of  this  Pope  had 
sent  to  him — namely,  to  throw  it  into  the  fire  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  GhUlican  Church.    (Ibid,  p.  226.) 
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selves  that  they  could  induce  the  Protestants  to 
renounce  their  form  of  worship^  and  destroy  that 
party  without  a  great  effiision  of  blood.  It  declared 
that  it  had  been  sufficiently  dishonoured  in  having 
been  made  instrumental  in  recalling  so  many  edicts^ 
which  had  been  sanctioned  by  oath  in  the  usual  form ; 
that  its  obedience^  in  order  not  to  be  stultified^ 
should  stop  there ;  and  it  concluded  its  remonstrance 
with  these  strong  and  noble  words^  '^  Grant  us  this 
favour^  Sire^  and  take  back  into  your  hands  the  ap- 
pointments with  which  it  has  pleased  your  Majesty 
and  the  kings  your  predecessors  to  honour  us, 
that  you  may  be  freed  from  the  inconvenient  diffi- 
culties which  we  are  constrained  to  raise  upon  such 
edicts,  and  our  own  consciences  discharged  from  the 
maledictions  which  God  reserves  for  evil  counsellors 
and  magistrates.  •  •  .  It  is  more  expedient  that 
your  Majesty  should  have  no  court  of  Parliament 
than  one  so  useless  as  we  are  now  become ;  and  it  is 
more  honourable  also  for  us  to  retire  into  private 
life,  and  there  bewail  the  public  calamities  with  the 
rest  of  our  fellow-citizens,  than  to  degrade  the  dignity 
of  our  offices  by  making  them  subservient  to  the 
dangerous  intentions  of  the  enemies  of  your  crown.^'* 
This  warning  had  no  effect  on  the  King  or  the 
nation;  no  one  was  any  longer  able  to  draw  back; 

*  Memoires  de  la  Ligue,  t.  L,  p.  226  and  227.  In  this  pas- 
sage, and  in  the  preceding  quotations,  the  language  of  the 
sixteenth  century  has  heen  here  and  there  slightly  modernised. 
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Bome  were  blinded  bj  fiEuiaticism^  otbers  seduced  by 
the  promises  of  ambitious  parties^  others  entangled 
in  the  net  of  an  association  whose  influence  prevailed 
oyer  that  of  the  Government.  Twenty-five  years  of 
civil  war  had  not  sufficed  to  subdue  the  violence  of 
excited  passions^  and  to  give  to  all  the  last  lesson^ 
the  lesson  of  necessity.  Never  had  the  cause  of 
liberty  of  conscience  appeared  so  completely  lost ;  it 
maintained  itself  only  by  the  heroism  with  which 
despair  inspired  the  bands  of  the  Protestants.  Their 
chiefs  Henry  of  Navarre^  constrained  to  war  at  once 
for  his  own  right  and  his  religion^  performed  pro- 
digies of  valour  and  talent  in  that  twofold  work, 
which  seemed  only  calculated  to  lead  him  into  posi- 
tions of  inconsistency.  Moderate  as  well  as  bold,  he 
had,  even  after  the  most  complete  victory,*  the  word 
peace  continually  on  his  lips  and  in  his  heart ;  he  de- 
manded nothing  more  than  the  re-establishment  of  the 
old  edicts  of  toleration.  The  leader  of  the  League,  on 
his  side,  aided  by  the  popular  favour,  rapidly  pursued 
the  daring  plan  which  he  had  conceived,  to  avail 
himself  of  the  counsels  of  the  King,  and  to  gain  pos- 
session of  his  person;  to  keep  him  a  prisoner  by  the 
intervention  of  the  States-Grcneral,  to  be  a  kind  of 
mayor  of  the  palace,  till  the  time  came  when  he 
might  usurp  the  throne  under  cover  of  the  national 
will,    Henry  III.,  kept  in  check  by  that  turn  of 

*  Batt&e  of  Coutras,  the  20ih  of  October,  1587. 
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♦ 

fortune  which  was  continually  increasing  against 
him^  had  only  to  hesitate  and  comply;  the  sense  of 
the  loss  of  his  dignity  at  times  tortured^  but  never 
roused  him.  Incapable  of  making  a  lioble  effort^  he 
gave  way  time  after  time^*  reserving  to  himself  the 

*  Our  will  and  intention  is  to  convene  the  general  and  free 
states  of  the  three  orders  of  our  said  kingdom  on  the  15th  of 
August  neiLt,  in  our  city  of  Blois,  when  we  expect  some  of  the 
most  notable  persons  of  each  province,  bailliage,  and  senes- 
chauss^  to  attend  us  in  full  assembly  ...  to  propose  freely 
.  .  .  what  shall  be  most  fit  and  proper  completely  to  extin- 
guish and  abolish  the  divisions  which  exist  among  our  sub- 
jects, even  among  the  Catholics,  and  to  attain  a  desirable  and 
secure  repose,  by  which  our  holy  Oatholic  r^igion  may  be  so 
firmly  re-established,  and  all  heresies  swept  and  extirpated  out 
of  our  kingdom,  that  our  subjects  may  not  have  any  further 
reason  to  fear  a  change  so  long  as  we  liye,  or  after  our  decease. 
(Mandate  to  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  81st  May,  1588;  B^cueil 
de$  aneiennes  Lois  Francoises,  t.  xiv.,  p.  614.) — And  first, 
we  swear  and  repeat  the  oath  taken  by  us  at  our  corona- 
tion, to  live  and  die  in  the  CathoKc,  apostolic,  and  Boman 
religion ;  to  promote  the  adyancement  and  preservation  of  it ; 
to  employ  in  good  faith  all  our  forces  and  means,  without 
sparing  our  own  life,  to  extirpate  from  our  kingdom,  countries, 
and  lands  subject  to  us,  all  schisms  and  heresies  condemned 
by  the  holy  councils,  and  principally  by  that  of  Trent,  without 
ever  making  any  peace  or  truce  with  the  heretics,  or  any  edict 
in  their  favour. 

Art.  II.  We  desire  and  ordain  that  all  our  subjects,  princes, 
lords,  as  well  ecclesiastics,  nobles,  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and 
open  country,  as  others  of  whatever  quality  or  condition  they 
may  foe,  unite  and  join  with  us  in  this  cause,  and  take  a  similar 
oath  to  employ  with  us  all  their  forces  and  means,  even  to 
their  own  lives,  for  the  extermination  of  the  said  heretics. 
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last  resource  of  cowards,  treachery  and  assassination. 
Such  are  the  elements  of  which  one  of  the  greatest 
dramas  of  our  history  is  composed,  which  renders 
the  year  1588  &moas,  which  opens  at  Paris  with 
the  imeute  of  the  bairieades,  and  has  its  denouement, 
at  the  second  session  of  the  states  at  Blois,  in  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  and  the  Cardinal  of  Ouise. 

The  convocation  of  the  States-General  in  1588 
was  an  act  committed  by  the  King  against  himself. 
That  meeting,  taking  place  at  the  end  of  a  triumphant 
insurrection,  and  representing,  not  the  whole  of 
France,  but  exclusively  the  Catholic  party,  had  for  its 
mission  and  its  object  the  establishment  of  the  predo- 
minance of  the  states  over  the  royal  power.*    There 

Art  m.  We  also  swear  and  promise  not  to  favour  or  advance 
them  during  our  life ;  we  ordain  and  desire  that  all  our  subjects 
imitedly  swear  and  promise  henceforward  and  for  eyer,  when 
it  shall  have  pleased  Qod  to  take  us  to  himself  without 
granting  us  children,  not  to  receive  as  king  nor  render 
obedience  to  any  king  who  may  be  a  heretic  or  an  abettor  of 
heretics.  (Edict  for  the  renewal  of  union  between  the  king 
and  the  Catholic  princes  and  seigneurs  of  the  kingdom,  July, 
1688,  ibid,  p.  616.) 

*  It  was  on  the  12th  of  May  that  the  insurrection  called 
joumU  des  barricades  took  place ;  the  ordinance  for  the  con- 
vocation of  the  states  was  issued  the  last  day  of  the  same 
month. — ^Letters  were  despatched  from  all  parts  through  the 
provinces  in  order  that  each  might  be  ready  to  send  fits 
deputies  there,  provided  that  they  were  Boman  Catholics ;  for 
otherwise  it  was  not  permitted  for  any  of  the  (Protestant) 
religion,  or  suspected  of  favouring  those  of  that  religion,  to 
attend  there.    {Iks  JStats  gMrausf,  &c.  &c. ;  t.  ziv.,  p.  270.) 
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are  two  parts  in  its  history:  that  which  precedes 
and  that  which  follows  the  assassination  of  the 
Guises,  and  the  arrest  of  many  of  the  deputies  of  the 
three  orders.*^  In  the  first  of  these  two  periods,  the 
states,  with  the  Tiers  Etat  at  their  head,  are  seen 
maintaining  against  the  King  a  stru^le  of  principles 
upon  the  question  of  the  sovereignty;  they  declare 
that  they  intend  to  proceed  by  resolution  and  not  by 
petition ;  they  attribute  the  title  of  fundamental  laws 
only  to  the  edicts  made  with  their  concurrence.  In 
spite  of  the  caution  of  their  language,  and  their 
apparent  submission  to  the  ancient  monarchical 
order,  they  threatened  the  crown  by  constituting  an 
entirely  new  one  in  its  place,  by  putting  it  under  the 
permanent  protection  of  the  national  representation, 
and  by  intrusting  that  protection  for  the  present 
to  the  leader  of  the  League.  The  second  period  in 
which  the  assembly  struggles  between  fear  and  indig- 
nation presents,  in  the  place  of  that  aggressive  hos- 
tility,   only  a  passive    resistance,    under  which  is 

The  assembly  was  opened  on  the  16th  October;  there  were 
present  606  deputies — to  wit,  134  of  the  clergy,  180  of  the 
Dobility,  and  191  of  the  Tier*  Etat. — See  the  names  of  these 
last  in  Appendix  II. 

*  La  Ghapelle-Maiteau,  president  of  the  Tiers  Etat;  Com- 
paiBS  and  De  Neuilll,  deputies  of  Paris;  Leroi,  deputy  of 
Amiens;  the  Count  of  Brissac,  president  of  the  nohility,  and 
the  Sieur  de  Bois-Dauphin.  Four  deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat, 
and  three  of  the  clergy,  who  were  on  the  list,  escaped.  (23rd 
December.) 
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brooding  in  the  heart  of  each  an  impatient  desire  to 
be  dismissed,  in  order  that  they  may  retire  to  a  place 
favourable  for  open  rebellion.* 

It  was  the  Tiers  Etat  which  here  played  the  chief 
part;  it  was  the  prevailing  influence  of  the  day;  it 
took  the  initiative  in  daring  proposals  made  in 
regard  to  the  crown,  and  in  the  violent  ones  against 
the  Hugonots.  Its  cahier  comprises  the  following 
demands: — ^That  the  ordinances  made  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  states  be  declared  unalterable,  and 
need  not  be  verified  in  the  court  of  Parliament ;  that, 
in  regard  to  every  other  edict,  the  superior  courts 
have  full  liberty  of  remonstrance,  and  be  never  com- 
pelled to  enrol  them;t  that  the  Parliaments  have 
no  power  to  verify  any  edict,  unless  it  shall  have 
been  first  communicated  to  the  procureurs-^ndics  of 
the  states,  and  that  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
be  able  to  elect  procureurs-Byndics  for  that  purpose; 
that  money  be  no  more  raised  for  any  cause  or  under 
any  form  whatever  without  the  consent  of  the  States- 
Oeneral;j:  that  the  heretics  be  punished,  according 
to  the  ordinances  of  Francis*  I.  and  of  Henry  II., 


*  See  the  journal  of  Etienne  Bernard,  deputy  of  the  IWt 
Etat  for  Bivgundy,  De^  Etats  ghil6raux,  &o.,  t.  xiv.,  p.  440 
and  follomng.  The  closing  sitting  of  the  states  took  place  on 
the  16th  January,  1589. 

f  General  cahier  of  the  Tiers  Etat  (1688),  BeeueU  dee 
Cahiers  g^n^aux  dee  iroie  OrdreSj  t.  iii.,  p.  186. 

2  General  cahier  of  the  Hers  Etat,  art.  67  and  223. 

o 
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and  that  striBgent  measures  be  taken  against  the 
abettors  of  heresy;  that  the  King  of  Navarre  be 
declared  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  crown^  and 
that  all  his  possessions  be  confiscated.'!^ 

Among  the  demands  which  do  not  partake  of  the 
passions  of  th&  moment  the  following  may  be 
observed^  repeated^  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
cahierM  of  1576  and  1560 : — The  re-establishment  of 
the  ecclesiastical  elections,  in  spite  of  the  concordat 
of  Francis  I. ;  the  scrupulous  maintenance  of  elec- 
tion for  the  offices  of  the  judicature ;  the  enactment 
of  the  law  against  seigneurs  guilty  of  exactions  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  their  domains ;  the  restoration  of 
the  right  of  the  administration  of  dvil  justice  to  the 
municipal  bodies ;  the  uniformity  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures.t  In  general,  the  oppositions  of  the  Tiers  Etat 
are  not  so  strongly  distinguished  as  before  firom  those 
of  the  two  other  orders ;  a  parity  of  feelings  and  opi- 
nions are  here  observed  on  many  points.  Besides,  the 
cahier  of  1588  does  not  oiBfer,  as  regards  the  law  and 
administration,  the  same  abundance  of  subjects  as  the 

•  May  it  please  your  Majesty  to  declare  Henry  of  Bourbon, 
ELing  of  Nayarre,  a  heretic  and  a  notorious  apostate,  guilty  of 
high  treason  against  God  and  man,  imfit  and  incapable  of 
succeeding  to  the  crown  of  France,  deprived  of  all  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  prince  and  peer,  himself  as  well  as  his  heirs 
bom  or  to  be  bom.    (Ibid,  art,  2.)  Ibid,  art.  3  and  4. 

t  General  cahier  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  art.  14,  77,  193,  196, 
and  269. 
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eahierB  of  1560  and  1576,*  whether  it  were  that  two 
meetings  of  the  states,  occurring  so  near  together, 
had  left  little  which  was  new  to  be  obsenred  and  con- 
sidered, or  that  the  members  of  the  Tiers  Eiat, 
belonging  to  the  League,  had  been  for  that  very 
cause  more  occupied  with  the  necessity  of  immediate 
action  than  influenced  by  that  spirit  of  reflection, 
from  which  proceeds  the  work  of  analysis  in  matters 
of  legislation. 

Afl;er  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  Henry 
III.,  liberated,  as  he  supposed,  exclaimed,  "  Now  I  am 
King  V  He  supposed  that  he  had  dealt  the  League 
its  death-blow;  he  was  soon  undeceived.  While  he 
was  wasting  his  time  in  making  addresses  and  apo- 
logies to  the  states,  the  insurrection,  excited  by  his 
crime,  burst  out  at  Paris,  and  spread  from  city  to 
city.  Whole  provinces  were  soon  drawn  into  this 
movement;  and  from  Picardy  to  Brittany,  from 
Brittany  to  Provence,  a  municipal  confederation  was 
organised  against  the  Crown.  The  project  of  a 
revolutionary  government  conceived  by  the  com- 
mittees of  the  League  was  being  put  into  execution 
under  the  influence  of  passions  kindled  to  frenzy, 
and  enthusiastic  even  to  self-devotion.t  They  turned 
their  eyes  to  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  talked  of  forming 


*  It  contains  only  272  articles.    The  cahier  of  1560  had 
354;  and  that  of  1576,  448. 
t  See  above,  Chap.  V.»  146. 
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themselves  into  a  republic  after  their  example.^ 
The  Parisian  democracy  became  master  of  the  Par- 
liament by  a  stroke  of  policy^  suppressed  the  name 
of  the  King  in  the  judicial  acts,  and  appointed  of  its 
own  authority  a  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom.f 
Meanwhile,  Henry  III.,  instead  of  acting  with  energy 
and  despatch,  relapsed  into  his  usual  softness  of  life, 
issued  from  his  palace  at  Blois  useless  proclamations 
and  orders  which  never  reached  their  destination. 
Surrounded  by  the  insurrection,  as  by  a  circle  of  iron 

*  M.  de  Mayenne  sets  out  for  Paris,  not  to  contend,  but  only 
to  accept  and  give  direction  to  so  many  people  and  cities  as  joined 
themselves,  as  if  in  emulation  of  one  another,  to  the  party  of 
the  imion :  some  with  strong  hopes  having  imagined  that  they 
should  live  for  the  future  like  the  Swiss,  and  be  exempt  from 
taxation  and  from  paying  their  quit-rents  and  dues  to  their 
lords ;  others  from  hatred,  indignation,  and  vexation,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  good  opinion  which  they  entertained  of  the 
late  Buke  of  Guise,  and  among  these  some  from  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  (Palma  Gayet,  Chra- 
nologie  novetinaire,  collect.  Michaud,  t.  xii.,  p.  102.)  —  If 
on  the  other  side  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  this  kingdom  to  a 
republic,  knowing  that  it  is  impossible  to  drive  out  the  king 
and  appoint  another  in  his  place,  I  confess  that  it  will  be  a 
very  easy  thing  to  do,  since  it  is  only  necessary  to  refuse 
obedience  to  him,  and  to  be  governed  imder  the  authority  of 
forty  counsellors  and  the  mayors  and  echevins  of  the  cities, 
without  saying  any  more  about  the  king,  and  to  maintain 
firm  alliance  and  confederation  with  one  another  for  mutual 
support  and  defence  against  him.  {M^maires  de  Nevers,  t, 
1«  p.  919.) 

t  The  title  given  to  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  was  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  King's  Government  and  Crown  of  France. 
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wliich  was  contracting  more  and  more  closely  upon 
him^  he  found  his  power  at  last  reduced  to  the  two 
banks  of  the  Loire^  between  Tours  and  Beaugency. 
At  this  moment  he  took  a  resolution  which  showed 
the  extremity  of  his  distress ;  under  the  name  of  a 
truce^  he  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  prince 
whom  he  had  disinherited  and  proscribed^  and  in- 
trusted the  defence  of  his  crown  to  that  religious  party 
whose  intended  extermination  had  been  his  boast.^ 

Four  months  after  the  murder  of  the  leader  of  the 
League^  Henry  of  Yalois  and  Henry  of  Bourbon  had 
an  interview^  at  Plessis-lez-Tours^  at  which^  having 
been  reconciled^  they  sealed  the  union  of  the  royal 
and  Calvinistic  parties.  Their  two  armies  were  formed 
into  one^  which  presently  marched  towards  Paris, 
where  the  League  was  supreme,  and  from  whence  it 
exercised  its  influence  over  the  provinces.  Arrived 
under  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  was  struck  with 
dismay  at  their  approach,  the  King  of  France 
encamped  at    St.  Cloud,  the  King  of  Navarre  at 

*  The  proofs  are  sufficiently  known.  .  .  .  With  what  zeal 
and  firmness  I  have  always  proceeded  to  the  extirpation  of  the 
heresy  and  the  heretics,  how  I  shall  more  than  ever  expose  my 
life,  if  it  be  necessary  even  to  certain  death,  for  the  defence  and 
protection  of  our  holy  Catholic,  apostolic,  and  Roman  faith, 
as  the  noblest  tomb  in  which  I  could  be  buried,  in  the  ruins  of 
heresy.  (Speech  of  the  King,  16th  October,  1588.  DesEtaU 
gSnSraux,  &c.,  t.  xiv.,  p.  856.)  See  the  letters  of  an  armistice 
with  the  King  of  Navarre  issued  at  Tours,  26th  April,  1589. 
JSeeueU  des  aneiennes  Lois  Franqaues,  t.  xiv.,  p.  645. 
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Meudon.  The  preparations  for  the  siege  were  con- 
cluded by  the  end  of  Jvly,  and  the  assault  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  2nd  of  August ;  but  Henry  III.  never 
saw  that  day.  He  was  stabbed  by  a  young  Dominican 
monk,  excited  to  regicide  by  his  fanaticism  as  a 
memW  of  the  L^e,  by  Lent  exhortations  in 
the  pulpit,  by  artful  contrivances,  and  the  consterna- 
tion which  he  perceived  prevailing  in  Paris.*  In 
this  way  the  League  repaid  to  Henry  III.  crime  for 
crime,  and  the  assassination  of  the  Guises  and  the 
murders  of  St.  Bartholomew  were  avenged  by  the 
same  blow.  That  prince,  however,  died  a  death 
which  redeemed  in  some  degree  the  weaknesses  of  his 
reign ;  he  did  not  hesitate  at  that  last  moment  in  his 
duties  as  a  king  and  a  patriot ;  his  last  wish  was  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  national  reconciliation.  He 
sent  for  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  said  to  him,  '^  My 
brother,  the  crown  belongs  to  you  when  Ood  shall 
be  pleased  to  remove  me.''  Then  addressing  himself 
to  the  princes  and  nobles  who  surrounded  his  bed,  he 
commanded  them  to  swear  obedience  and  fidelity  to 
his  lawful  successor,  and  all  took  the  oath  upon  their 

knees.f 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  August,  1589,  that  Henry  of 
Bourbon,  after  having  signed  the  promise  to  maintain 

*  This  event  took  place  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August. 
The  name  of  the  monk  was  Jacques  Clement. 

t  Palma  Gayet,  CkronologU  naventudre,  collect.  Michaud, 
t.  xii.,  p.  150. 
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the  Catholic  religion  without  alteration,*  was  acknow- 
ledged king  by  all  the  leaders  of  the  royal  army ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  22nd  of  March,  1594,  that,  as 
conqueror  of  the  League  and  himself  become  Catholic, 
he  made  his  entry  into  Paris.  Four  years  of  con- 
tests, a  constancy  approved  in  every  emergency  and 
an  admirable  caution,  signal  victories  and  a  definite 
agreement,t  were  necessary,  in  order  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  hereditary  right  joined  to  the  interests  of  the 
national  independence,  should  prevail  against  the 
party  which  maintained  the  principle  of  orthodoxy, 
together  with  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  We  all  know  what  were  the  vicissitudes  of 
that  great  struggle,  which  was  boldly  maintained  on 
both  sides  in  the  eyes  of  public  opinion,  and  of  which 
that  opinion  was  at  once  the  judge  and  the  reward. 
There  is  one  fact  which  predominates  over  the  varied 
circumstances  which  mark  its  career — the  gradual 

*  We,  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  BLing  of  France  and 
Navarre,  promise  and  swear,  in  good  faith,  and  on  the  word  of 
a  king,  by  these  presents  signed  by  our  hand,  to  all  our  good 
and  faithful  subjects,  to  maintain  and  preserve  in  our  king- 
dom the  Catholic,  apostolic,  and  Eoman  religion  in  its  entirety, 
without  any  change  or  innovation  in  it,  whether  in  the  govern- 
ment and  exercise  of  it,  or  towards  ecclesiastical  persons  and 
property.  (Declaration  and  oath  of  the  Ring  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne ;  Seoueil  des  anciennes  Lois  JFran^aises,  t.  xv.,  p.  8. 

t  The  battle  of  Arques,  13th  of  September,  1589 ;  battle  of 
Iviy,  14th  March,  1590 ;  abjuration  of  the  King  at  St.  Denis, 
the  25th  July,  1593. 
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return  of  the  bourgeoisie  to  the  spirit  of  toleration  of 
1560  from  greater  reflection^  and  from  that  maturity 
of  judgment  which  results  from  experience  and  mis- 
fortune. In  proportion  as  the  prince^  forced  to  be  the 
conqueror  of  his  own  kingdom^  gained  one  of  those 
glorious  victories  of  himianity  as  well  as  of  heroism, 
&natic  zeal  lost  ground,  and,  losing  its  hpld  upon  the 
middle  classes  of  the  kingdom,  retired  into  the 
inferior  classes.  It  was  among  them  that  the  dark 
enthusiasm  and  energy  of  the  earlier  days  of  the 
struggle  were  prolonged;  it  was  they  who  imposed 
upon  Paris,  by  a  system  of  compulsion  and  terror,  the 
practice  of  that  amazing  patience  with  which  this 
great  city  endured  the  fatigues  and  calamities  of  a 
siege  of  four  years^  continuance;  lastly,  it  was  they 
who,  blindly  delivered  over  to  the  protectorate  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  presented  the  monstrous  spectacle 
of  a  democratic  party  which  was  not  a  national 
one. 

The  League  had  claimed  the  power  of  transferring 
the  royal  power,  and  of  making  it,  at  least,  for  ^once, 
elective ;  it  failed  in  its  design,  and  only  succeeded 
BO  far  as  to  prevent  the  hereditary  king  from  reigning, 
until  he  became  a  Catholic.  Its  last  act  of  authority 
was  to  convoke  the  States-General  without  the  royal 
mandate.  Summoned  and  adjourned  many  times 
since  the  year  1590,  that  revolutionary  assembly, 
which  called  itself  national,  while  it  was  in  reality 
weighed  down  by  the  patronage  and  ambition  of 
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Spain^  at  last  assembled  in  Paris  on  the  28th  of 
January^  1593  *  The  deputies  who  attended  there 
in  small  numbers  t  found  themselves  before  long  in 
presence  of  that  foreign  influence^  which,  under  cover 
of  its  interest  for  the  Catholic  faith,  demanded  with 
arrogance  the  sacrifice  of  the  Aindamental  laws  and 
independence  of  the  country.  They  had  to  listen 
successively  to  three  propositions  made  by  the  King 
of  Spain:  the  first,  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Infanta  Isabella  his  daughter,  grand-daughter  of 
Henry  II.,  J  as  queen  by  right  of  birth ;  the  second, 
that  a  prince  of  the  imperial  blood,§  affianced  to  the 
infanta,  should  be  elected  king;  the  third,  that  the 
infanta  should  marry  a  French  prince,  and  that  both 
should  be  declared  conjointly  possessors  of  the  crown.  || 
In  spite  of  their  obligations  to  Spain  and  of  the 
need  which  the  Catholic  association  had  of  its  assist- 
ance, the  deputies  of  the  League  stiU  had  the  feeling 

*  See  the  records  of  the  States-General  of  1503,  published  by 
M.  Auguste  Bernard,  in  the  Collection  des  DocumenU  inSdits  sur 
VEMtoire  de  France, 

t  There  were  about  130,  the  greater  part  belonging  to  the 
Tiers  Etat.  Paris  alone  had  twelve  representatives  of  that 
order.    See  below,  Appendix  II. 

X  Isabella-Glaire-Eugenie,  daughter  of  PhlHp  XI.  by  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  France. 

S  The  Archduke  Ernest  of  Austria,  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Eodolph  II.,  and  nephew  of  Philip  II. 

II  In  iolidum.  See  the  reports  of  the  States-General  of  1593, 
p.  242,  252,  287,  555 ;  and  in  the  same  collection,  Appendix  I., 
the  journal  of  Odet  Soret,  deputy  of  the  Tiers  JEtai  for  Normandy. 
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of  Frenchmen,  and  blushed  at  such  demands.  They 
rejected  the  two  first  propositions^  and  evaded  the 
thirds  by  saying  that  the  hour  was  not  arrived  for 
them  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  king.*  They 
did  nothings  and  this  was  their  only  merit.  But  the 
Parliament^  or^  to  speak  more  correctly^  the  members 
of  that  court,  who,  from  zeal  for  orthodoxy  or  fear  of 
the  League,  had  remained  in  Paris,t  dared  to  do 
more.  Performing  an  act  of  sovereignty  in  the  face 
of  the  states  and  in  opposition  to  them,  they  delivered 
a  sentence  which  declared  void  every  act  made  or  to 
be  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  foreign  prince  or 
princess,  and  protested  that  they  would  all  die  sooner 

than  break  or  change  that  decree. ;(  ^  month  after- 
wards,  Henry  of  Bourbon,  by  abjuring  Calvinism  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Denis,  removed  the  obstacle 
which  the  national  usages  opposed  to  his  being  king 
in  fact  as  well  as  by  right ;   and  the  states  of  the 

*  Upon  the  proposition  which  has  been  made  by  M.  le  due 
do  Ferie  and  other  ministers  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  create 
and  establish  forthwith  a  royalty,  the  said  states  think  that  it 
will  not  only  be  ill-timed,  but  also  dangerous  both  for  the 
interests  of  religion  and  the  State,  to  make  that  election  and 
declaration  at  a  time  when  we  are  so  ill  provided  with  men  and 
means.  (Deliberation  of  4tk  July,  Proces-verbaux  det  JStats 
gSniraux  de  1593,  p.  552.) 

t  A  part  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  was  then  sitting  at  Tours, 
in  consequence  of  an  edict  for  the  transference  of  their  court 
issued  by  Henry  III.  in  February,  1689. 

X  Deliberation  of  the  Parliament  of  June  28th,  1593,  ProcM- 
verbauXf  &c..  Appendix  YIII.,  p.  740,  748. 
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Leagae^  oeasing  of  their  own  accord^  soon  left  all  the 
legal  preliminaries  available  for  his  occupation  of  the 
throne.* 

To  the  policy  of  a  FHopital,  Henry  IV.  joined  the 
force  of  arms;  his  victory  after  thirty-four  years  of 
national  vacillation^  of  premature  attempts  and  vio- 
lent reverses^  was  the  triumph  of  the  principles  of  the 
immortal  chancellor  of  Charles  IX.  The  king  who 
delivered  conscience  from  religious  oppression^  and 
the  country  from  foreign  influence^  was  one  of  those 
great  restorers^  who  appear  after  great  disorders^  to 
raise  up  the  ruins  and  to  give  life  to  the  seeds  of 
good  which  are  scattered  in  their  dust.  As  soon  as 
he  had  secured  peace  at  home  and  abroad^  twelve 
years  were  sufficient  for  him  to  obliterate  the  traces 
of  the  dvil  wars^  to  renew  the  face  of  the  country  by 
a  constantly-increasing  prosperity^  and  to  lay  the 
national  policy  on  new  foundations.  He  had  an 
imiversal  genius^  a  mind  pliable  and  clear-sighted^ 
prompt  resolves^  and  a  firmness  not  to  be  shaken  in 
the  determinations  he  had  formed.  To  the  wisdom 
of  practical  minds,  to  that  instinct  which  goes 
directly  to  the  useful  and  the  possible,  which  seizes 
or  rejects  without  prejudice  and  without  passion,  to 
a  power  of  command  the  most  absolute,  he  joined  an 

*  There  was  no  official  closing  of  the  states  of  1593.  The 
deputies  quitted  their  post  one  after  the  other ;  the  reports  of 
the  sittings  cease :  of  the  clergy,  on  the  13th  July ;  of  the  nohles, 
the  8th  of  August ;  and  of  the  ISersJEiat.the  22nd  of  Decemher. 
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attractiveness  of  maimers  and  an  elegance  of  con* 
versation  which  were  irresistible.  His  high  virtues, 
mingled  with  some  unaccountable  weaknesses,  have 
made  him  an  unique  pattern  of  a  king  at  once  ami- 
able and  dignified,  deep  in  mind  and  light  in  tastes, 
fuU  of  greatness  of  soul  and  foresight,  of  popular 
sympathies  and  pride  of  race,  and  at  all  times  and 
before  all  other  considerations  an  admirable  patriot. 

There  are  three  particulars  to  be  observed  in  the 
work  of  the  conqueror  of  the  League :  firstly,  the  de- 
fiuoitive  establishment  of  the  liberty  of  conscience  and 
of  the  civil  position  of  the  dissenters ;  secondly,  the 
restoration  and  advancement  of  all  that  constitutes  the 
wealth  of  a  nation ;  lastly,  the  conception  of  a  French 
policy^  founded  upon  the  maintenance  of  nationalities 
and  the  balance  of  the  European  powers.  None  of  the 
earlier  edicts  of  toleration  had  had  the  character  of  a 
permanent  law ;  they  were  provisionary  acts,  treaties 
of  peace  concluded  in  the  expectation  of  a  reimion 
of  the  two  forms  of  worship  by  a  general  or  national 
council.  But  the  two  forms  had  never  been  able  to 
coalesce,  or  be  destroyed  by  one  another;  it  was 
necessary  that  their  separation,  and,  together  with  it, 
their  respective  rights,  should  be  proclaimed  and 
sanctioned  by  an  irrevocable  decree.  Such  was  the 
object  of  the  celebrated  edict  signed  at  Nantes  on  the 
18th  of  April,  1598,  to  which  that  city  has  given  its 
name.  Recapitulating  the  essential  and  really  prac- 
ticable provisions  of  previous  edicts,  it  guaranteed,  on 
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the  one  part^  entire  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  in- 
dividual; on  the  other^  to  the  religions  themselvea 
privileges  defined  for  each  of  them  in  proportion  to 
its  numbers  and  its  situation  in  the  country.* 

By  this  last  arrangement  between  natural  justice 
and  social  necessity,  the  Protestants  obtarued  the  dis* 
tinct  right  of  dwelling  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
without  being  constrained  to  do  anything  contrary  to 
their  conscience ;  the  admissibility  to  all  the  public 
employments,  with  the  dispensation  of  all  ceremony 
and  form  of  oath  on  their  entrance  to  office  which 
might  be  contrary  to  their  religion;  the  right  of 
being  tried  only  at  tribunals  composed  half  of  Fro-^ 

*  Now  that  God  may  be  pleased  to  grant  us  the  beginning  of 
a  happier  season  of  repose,  we  have  thought  that  we  cannot  use 
it  better  than  bj  devoting  its  leisure  to  that  whioh  regards  the 
glory  and  serrice  of  Bla  holy  name,  and  providing  that  He 
should  be  adored  and  worshipped  by  all  our  subjects ;  and  as 
He  has  not  been  pleased  to  permit  that  this  be  still  done  in  one 
form  of  religion,  that  it  at  least  be  done  in  the  same  spirit,  and 
with  such  order  that  there  may  not  be  on  that  account  trouble 
and  tumult  among  them,  and  that  we  and  this  kingdom  may 
be  always  able  to  deserve  and  maintain  the  glorious  title  of 
most  Christian.  .  .  .  We  have  now  judged  it  necessary  to  give 
to  all  our  said  subjects  on  every  point  a  law  general,  clear, 
plain,  and  absolute,  by  which  they  may  be  governed,  on  ail  the 
differences  which  have  heretofore  arisen  among  them  on  this 
point,  and  may  still  happen  hereafter,  and  with  which  both  the 
one  and  the  other  may  have  reason  to  be  satisfied,  according 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  time  may  allow.    (Preamble  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  Meeueil  des  aneiennes  Lois  Francises,  t  xv., 
p.  171.) 
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testants  and  half  of  Catholics ;  the  right  of  publishing 
books  connected  with  religion^  of  founding  colleges, 
schools,  and  hospitals,  and,  together  with  this,  of 
being  admitted  as  students  into  the  universities,  and 
the  other  schools  of  the  kingdom,  or,  as  poor  and 
invalids,  into  the  ancient  hospitals.  The  private 
exercise  of  the  new  form  was  declared  firee  for  each 
family,  but  the  public  exercise  of  it  was  only  per- 
mitted in  the  places  where  it  had  been  authorised  by 
the  edict  of  1577,  together  with  one  additional  city, 
or  a  smaller  place  in  each  bailliageJ^  This  charter  of 
rights,  which  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  State 
completely  distinct  and  independent  of  the  Church, 
became,  under  the  son  and  grandson  of  Henry  FV., 
the  civil  law  of  the  two  rival  forms.  It  ruled  them 
in  peace — if  not  sincere,  at  least  apparent — ^till  it 
was  broken  by  an  infatuation  of  royal  power,  which, 
bringing  back,  after  ninety-one  years  of  toleration, 
the  fanaticism  and  the  proscriptions  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  disgraced  one  of  the  greatest  reigns  in  our 
history  with  an  indelible  stain.t 

With  the  exception  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  a 
remarkable  law  against  duelling,^  the  whole  legislation 

♦  Edict  of  Nantes,  art.  6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 11,  21,  22,  24,  27.  30, 
81,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  43,  64,  66,  and  67. 

t  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  the  ordinance  of 
Louis  XrV.,  on  the  17th  October,  1686.    See  below,  Chap.  IX. 

%  Edict  of  June,  1609.  RecueU  des  anciennes  Loii  ^Fran- 
gaues,  t.  XT.,  p,  361. 
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of  Henry  IV.  proceeds  upon  subjects  of  public  eco- 
nomy ;  and^  in  this  respect^  his  interest  in  the  general 
welfare^  his  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  conducive 
to  the  national  prosperity^  his  creative  genius,  and 
the  activity  of  his  mind,  are  displayed  in  a  remarkable 
manner.    We  know  well  the  name  which  history 
associates  with  his  in  a  common  glory — the  glory  of 
having  revived  and  developed,  with  an  energy  unex- 
ampled at  that  time,  the  productive  powers  of  France. 
Maximilien  de  Bethune,  Marquis  of  Rosny,  Duke  of 
Sully,  appointed  superintendent  of  finances  in  1596,* 
was  the  agent  who,  in  that  undertaking,  in  which 
the  obstacles  were  innumerable,  devoted  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  King^s  views  a  bold  resolution,  and  a  per- 
severance which  was  equal  to  every  emergency.    As 
first  minister  in  reality,  if  not  in  name,  he  introduced 
reform  and  enei^  into  all  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment.    He  not  only  raised  the  finances  from  the  low 
state  to  which  they  had  been  reduced  by  the  enormous 
deficiency  of  the  last  reign,t  increased  by  five  years 
of   anarchy,    and    the    pecuniary   compromises    by 
means  of  which  the  submission  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
League  had  been  obtained — ^he  not  only  replenished 
the  empty  treasury,  but,  going  back  to  the  sources  of 

*  He  replaced  the  eight  controllers-general  of  the  finances, 
and  was  named  successively  high  surveyor  of  France,  master  of 
the  artillery,  and  superintendent  of  buildings  and  fortifications. 

t  See,  on  the  state  of  the  finances  in  1576  and  in  1588,  VEJU- 
toirede  France  deM,  J2<?»rt  Jlfar^tn,t.x.,p.541,  and  t.xi.,p.  137. 
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public  wealthy   he  increased  and   multiplied  them. 
Agriculture^   encouraged  with  a  zeal  which  gained 
over  the  nobility  itself  to  its  cause^  rose  to  a  height 
till  then  unknown;  all  the  departments  in  the  regula« 
tion  of  the  soil^  the  waters  and  forests^  the  clearance  of 
waste  lands^  the  drainage  of  marshes^  were  the  object 
of  measures  which  called  forth  great  private  under- 
takings^ by  the  force  of  imitation.    The  protection  of 
Government  was  extended  to  all  kinds  of  manufac- 
tureS;  and  the  cultivation  of  silk  was  spread  through 
the  whole  kingdom.    At  the  same  time  considerable 
sums  were  expended  on  roads^  bridges^  embankments^ 
and  the  formation  of  navigable  canals ;  and  the  design 
of  making  a  communication  between  the  two   seas 
which  wash  the  coasts  of  France  was  matured  in 
the  conversations  of  the  great  king  and  the  great 
minister.^ 

*  The  project  of  uniting  the  Seine  to  the  Loire,  and  the 
Loire  to  the  Sa6ne,  was  partly  executed  by  the  opening  of 
the  canal  of  Briare ;  a  second  project  of  joining  the  Aude  to 
the  Garonne  remained  unexecuted.-— See  the  ordinance  of  May, 
1697,  upon  waters  and  forests,  the  keeping  up  of  public  roads 
and  rivers,  &c. ;  the  edicts  of  April,  1599,  and  January,  1607, 
for  the  drainage  of  marshes;  the  edict  of  May,  1699,  which 
creates  an  office  of  a  grand  surveyor  of  roads  in  France ;  the 
letters  of  August,  1697,  establishing  a  manufactory  of  crystal 
glass  at  Melun ;  the  edict  of  August,  1603,  for  the  establiah- 
ment  of  a  manufactory  of  cloth,  and  doth  of  gold,  silver,  and 
silk,  at  Paris ;  the  declaration  of  the  16th  November,  1605,  for 
the  formation  of  a  nursery  of  white  mulberry-trees  in  all  the 
dioceses;  and  the  edict  of  January,  1607,  which  establisbMl 
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While  we  admire  the  spirit  of  order^  adyancement^ 
and  progress  which  characterises  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  Henry  IV.,  we  should,  perhaps,  feel  a  still 
greater  degree  of  admiration  for  his  plans  of  foreign 
policy.  He  undertook  to  preserve  France  from  the 
continual  danger  with  which  she  was  threatened  by 
the  prepond2.ee  of  the  ho.«e  of  Austria,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  to  France  herself  a  prepon- 
derating position  by  reconstituting  Europe  on  a  new 
principle,  that  of  the  independence  and  equality  of 
states.  The  system  of  the  balance  of  power,  realised 
half  a  century  later  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  was 
a  creation  of  his  mind ;  he  first  conceived  it  under 
ideal  forms,  which  became  his  passion,  but  which  his 
practical  wisdom  made  him  regard  as  secondary  and 
dependent  on  that  which  might  be  possible  or  ad- 
vantageous in  its  execution.''^  Death  surprised  him 
at  the  very  instant  when  he  was  about  to  start  on  the 
commencement  of  that  colossal  war  whose  success  was 
intended  to  level  the  ground  on  which  he  expected  to 

manufactories  of  tapestry  in  many  cities  of  the  kingdom. 
Recueil  des  anciennes  Lois  FranqaiseSj  t.  xv.,  p.  141,  212,  213, 
222,  164,  283,  291,  and  322.  An  Assembly  of  Commerce,  a 
kind  of  states-general  of  industry,  was  convened  at  Paris  in 
1604.  See  Archives  curieuses  d$  VHistoire  de  M'oncs,  t.  xiv., 
p.  219  and  following. 

*  See,  in  the  JSconomies  royales  of  Sully,  the  project  for  the 
fonnation  of  a  Christian  republic,  t  i.,  p.  243,  353,  437 ;  t.  ii.,  p. 
160,  212,  220,  323,  339,  and  418.  Collect.  Miohaud,  1«"  eerie, 
t  xiv.  et  XV. 
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build.  The  crime  of  a  fanatic  buried  in  the  tomb  of 
the  king^  who  thus  became  the  martyr  of  liberty  of  con- 
science^ all  those  vast  designs  which,  though  still  secret, 
and  only  guessed  at  from  the  greatness  of  their  prepa- 
rations, were  holding  the  pulSlic  mind  in  suspense  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  and  filling  the  imagina- 
tion with  a  mysterious  expectation.  When  we  reach 
this  melancholy  page  of  our  history,  when  we  read 
over  again  the  sudden  and  violent  termination  of  such 
a  noble  life  and  great  career,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
pause  with  emotion,  not  to  feel,  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  two  centuries,  something  of  the  anguish  of 
his  contemporaries,  who  saw  France  suddenly  fall  by 
the  death  of  one  man  from  order  into  anarchy,  from 
political  energy  into  a  state  of  depression,  from  free- 
dom of  action  into  the  slavery  which  a  foreign  in- 
fluence brings  upon  goyemment. 

The  reign  of  Henry  IV.  is  one  of  those  decisive 
epochs  in  which  many  events  are  brought  to  a  dose, 
and  many  take  their  commencement.  Placed  on  the 
common  boundary  of  two  important  centuries,  it  col- 
lected all  the  fruits  of  the  social  efforts  and  experiences 
of  the  one,  and  threw  into  their  mould  all  the  institu- 
tions which  the  other  was  destined  to  perfectionise.^ 
Royalty,  disengaged  from  the  inconsistencies  in  which 

*  See  La  Monographic  poUiique  de  Henri  TF.,  by  M.  de 
Game,  Etttdet  tur  les  Fondateurs  de  VUniU  nationale  en 
France,  t.  11.,  p-  1>  &c. 
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its  position  had  been  involved  during  the  Middle  Ages^ 
then  showed  itself  distinctly  tinder  its  modem  form^ 
that  of  an  administrative  sovereignty;  absolute  in 
right  and  reahty  up  to  1789^  and^  afterwards^  subordi- 
nated to,  or  associated  with  the  national  sovereignty. 
The  ministerial  departments  were  then  regulated  in  a 
reasonable  manner,  and  their  jurisdictions  extended 
to  all  that  the  wants  of  a  society,  really  civilized, 
required.  Then,  lastly,  the  progress  of  the  nation 
towards  unity  was  accelerated  by  a  more  general  con- 
centration of  power,  and  the  progress  towards  civil 
equality  by  the  depression  of  the  high  aristocratic 
classes  of  the  court,  and  by  the  simultaneous  eleva- 
tion of  the  different  classes  of  the  Tiers  Etat, 

Three  causes  concurred  in  diminishing,  in  favour  of 
the  high  bourgeoisie^  the  interval  which  separated 
them  from  the  nobility :  the  possession  of  public 
offices,  and  especially  of  judicial  appointments,  held 
by  the  same  families,  and  become  a  kind  of  patri- 
mony by  the  right  of  resignation  in  favour  of  another 
of  the  same  &mily;'i'  their  devotion  to  important 

*  The  holder  of  an  office  in  the  magistracy  or  finance  could 
resign  it  to  a  person  of  his  own  family  or  to  any  other  person 
qualified  to  fill  it.  It  was  necessary  that  the  resignation  should 
have  taken  place  at  least  forty  days  before  the  death  of  the  per- 
son in  possession,  without  which  it  was  null,  and  the  appoint- 
ment returned  into  the  hands  of  the  King.  Henry  lY. 
exempted  all  the  officers  from  this  disadvantage ;  he  conceded 
to  them  the  hereditary  property  of  their  appointments,  in  con- 
sideration of  an  annual  acknowledgment  equivalent  to  a  sixtieth 
part  of  the  value  of  each  office. 
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manufactures  and  undertakings^  which  created  enor- 
mous fortunes ;  and  that  influence  of  mind  which  the 
revival  of  literature  had  established  to  the  advantage 
of  active  minds.  The  whole  body  of  the  urban  popu- 
lation^ moreover^  had  been  deeply  agitated  by  the  ideas 
and  the  troubles  of  the  centxiry ;  men  of  every  rank  and 
profession  had  been  brought  nearer  to  one  another  in 
the  fraternity  of  one  common  faith^  and  of  one  common 
party.  The  League^  above  all,  had  closely  united  the 
artisan  and  the  magistrate,  the  tradesman  and  the 
lord,  and  thrown  them  together  in  its  deliberations ; 
when  the  union  was  dissolved  and  its  cabals  broken  up, 
there  still  remained  something  of  its  influence  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  returned  again  to  the  life  of  the 
workshop  or  manufactory — a  sentiment  of  personal 
power  and  self-respect  which  they  transmitted  to  their 
children. 

With  regard  to  the  rural  population,  it  appeared 
in  the  sixteenth  century  to  be  generally  enfranchised 
from  the  barbarous  and  humiliating  condition  of  serf- 
dom ;  its  liabilities  to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  were 
more  and  more  fixed  and  modified,  and  from  the  end 
of  the  fifi;eenth  century  its  admission  to  a  share  of  poli- 
tical rights  had  signally  marked  the  progress  which  had 
been  effected  in  its  civil  condition.  From  that  time, 
at  each  convocation  of  the  States-General,  there  were 
in  effect  primary  meetings,  composed  of  the  inha- 
bitants  of  aU  the  pamhes,  and  concurring  by  their 
del^ates  in  the  formation  of  the  cahiers,  and  in  the 
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election  of  deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat.  The  delegates 
of  each  parish  prepared  the  cahier  of  its  grieyances^ 
and  conveyed  it  to  the  chief  place  of  the  bailliage  of 
the  district;  there,  associated  with  the  delegates  of 
the  chief  place,  they  elected  persons  intrusted  with  thie 
charge  of  consolidating  in  one  single  cahier  the 
grievances  of  the  parishes,  and  of  conveying  them  to 
the  city,  the  seat  of  the  superior  bailliage ,  where  fresh 
delegates,  elected  in  the  same  manner,  and  associated 
with  the  representatives  of  the  city,  drew  up  the  pro- 
vincial cahier  of  the  plebeian  order  by  a  new  compila^ 
tion,  and  appointed  its  representatives  to  the  States- 
Greneral  *  This  innovation,  which  dates  from  the 
assembly  of  1484,  henceforth  formed  all  the  classes  of 
the  Tiers  Etat  into  one  single  political  body,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  necessity  of  the  protection  which  the 
deputies  of  the  great  cities  had,  up  to  this  time,  exer- 
cised in  &vour  of  the  people  of  the  open  country.f 
The  latter  foimd  themselves  in  possession  of  the  right 
of  speaking  in  their  own  behalf;  and  it  is  from  them 
that  the  remonstrances  which  concern  them  in  the 
cahiers  of  1484,  1560,  1576,  and  1588,  directiy  pro- 
ceeded. J 

To  return  to  the  bourgeoisie,  the  soul  of  the  Tiers 

*  See  Hut.  des  EtaU  gitUraux,  by  M.  Thibeaudeau,  t.  i., 
p.  282,  and  t.  ii.,  p.  14  and  following. 

t  See  above.  Chap.  II.,  p.  46,  and  Chapter  III.,  p.  77. 

X  There  will  be  found  below,  Appendix  III.,  a  cahier  of  a 
Tillage  prepared  in  1576. 
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Etat,  its  condition  after  the  fourteenth  century  presents 
to  the  observer  the  singularity  of  two  opposite  move- 
ments ;  one  of  progress,  the  other  of  decline.    While 
magisterial  and   administrative  employments,  com- 
merce, industry,  science,  literature,  arts,  the  liberal 
and  lucrative  professions,  were  raising  it  in  considera- 
tion, and  creating  for  it  important  positions  under  a 
thousand  forms,  municipal  freedom,  which  had  ori- 
l^inally  formed  its  power  and  glory,  was  rapidly  de- 
clining.    The  legislation  of  the  fifteenth  century  had 
deprived  the  magistrates  of  the  cities  of  their  military 
authority ;  that  of  the  sixteenth  deprived  them  of  their 
civil  jurisdiction,  restricted  their  criminal  jurisdiction, 
and  subjected  their  financial  administration  to  a  con- 
trol which  became  more  and  more  stringent.    The 
privilege  of  a  free  and  quasi-sovereign  community, 
which  had  protected  the  revival  and  first  develop- 
ments of  dvil  order,  was  treated  in  the  same  mamier 
as  the  feudal  privileges,  and,  like  them,  was  levelled 
under  the  royal  power,  every  encroachment  of  which, 
at   that    time,  was  a  step  towards   national  civi- 
lization and  unity.     But  while  the  losses  of  the 
nobility  were  irreparable,  those  of  the  bourgeoisie 
were  so  only  in  appearance ;  if  the  beaten  road  was 
closed  to  them,  new  and  broader  ways  were  imme- 
diately opened.    The  continued  elevation  of  the  Tiers 
Etat  is  the  predominant  fact  and  the  law  of  our 
history.    This  law  of  Providence  has  been  accom- 
plished more  than  once  without  the  knowledge  of 
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those  who  were  the  agents  of  it^  without  the  know- 
ledge and  even  with  the  regrets  of  those  who  would 
naturally  reap  its  fruits.  The  one  party  intended  to 
work  for  themselves  alone ;  the  other^  clinging  to  the 
remembrance  of  guarantees  destroyed  or  evaded  by 
the  Oovemment^  believed  that  they  were  falling  back, 
while  they  were  continually  advancing.  In  this  way 
the  Tiers  Etat  advanced,  from  the  time  of  its  accession 
to  a  share  of  power,  up  to  the  concluding  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  then  came  a  day  when  it  might 
be  said  tiiat  it  was  nothing  in  the  political  state;* 
and  on  the  morrow  of  that  day,  its  representatives  in 
the  States-General,  declaring  themselves  invested  with 
the  national  sovereignty,  abolished  the  system  of  the 
orders,  and  founded  in  France  social  unity,  civil 
equality,  and  constitutional  liberty. 

*  See  the  oelebrated  pamphlet  of  Siey^s:  Qu'ett  ce  que  le 
Tien  Etat. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  8TATE8-GENEBAL  OF  1614. 

Summary :  Inheritanoe  of  Offioea— It  is  a  means  of  Power  for 
the  !ners  Etat — States-General  of  1614 — Mutual  Jealousies 
and  I)i£ferences  between  the  Orders— >The  Nobility  and 
Clergy  imited  against  the  Hers  Etat — Speeches  of  Savaron 
and  De  Mesmes,  Prolocutors  of  the  Tiers  Etat — Speech  of 
the  Baron  de  Senecey,  Prolocutor  of  the  Nobility — Motion  of 
the  Tiers  Etat  upon  the  Independence  of  the  Grown-^Be- 
mands  which  it  expresses  in  its  Cahier — Cdhier  of  the  No- 
bility— Bitter  Rivalry  between  the  two  Orders — Closing  of 
the  States, 

Among  the  fiscal  measures  which  were  suggested 
to  the  Government  of  Henry  IV.  by  an  imperious 
necessity  is  one  which^  both  at  the  time  and  sub- 
sequently, produced  serious  consequences — I  mean 
the  annual  payment  imposed  on  all  the  offices  of 
the  judicature  and  exchequer,  and  commonly  called 
the  pauletteJ*    By  means  of  this  tax,  the  magistrates 

*  From  the  name  of  the  Commissioner  Paulet,  who  farmed 
the  collection  of  it :  this  payment  was  a  sixtieth  part  of  the 
revenue  at  which  the  office  was  rained.  See  aboye,  Chap.  YI.» 
p.  211,  note  1. 
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of  the  supreme  courts^  and  the  royal  officers  of  every 
rank^  enjoyed  the  possession  of  their  places  as  heredi* 
tary  property.  The  first  result  of  this  innovation  was 
to  raise  the  saleable  value  of  the  offices  to  an  amount 
unknown  till  then ;  the  second  was  to  invest  the  dvil 
functionaries  with  a  new  d^ree  of  consideration^ 
that  which  is  attachied  to  advantages  of  an  hereditary 
nature.  Within  less  than  ten  years  the  passions  and 
interests  of  classes  were  awakened  and  brought  into 
collision  by  the  effects  of  this  simple  financial  expe- 
dient. The  nobles — ^many  of  whom  were  poor,  and 
many  trammelled  with  entails — were  deprived  of  all 
chance  of  their  offices  by  their  high  price;  and  this 
took  place  at  the  very  moment  when,  becoming  more 
enlightened,  they  understood  the  error  which  their 
ancestors  had  committed,  in  excluding  themselves 
from  these  offices  through  their  aversion  to  study, 
and  in  abandoning  them  to  the  Tiers  Etai,  Thence 
new  causes  of  jealousy  and  rivalry  arose  between 
these  two  orders :  the  one  was  irritated  at  seeing  the 
other  aggrandized  in  an  unexpected  manner  by  the  ap- 
pointments which  it  now  felt  regret  at  having  formerly 
despised ;  the  other,  from  the  hereditary  right  which 
raised  professional  families  to  the  level  of  military^ 
b^an  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  independence  and  pride, 
and  the  high  opinion  of  self,  which  were  before  the 
attribute  of  those  of  noble  birth. 

However  remarkable  the  progress  of  the  middle 
classes  had  been  during  the  course  of  the  sixteenth 
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centuiy,  it  had  been  effected  without  a  contest  of 
interest  and  amour  propre  between  the  nobility  and 
the  commonalty ;  the  great  religiotts  struggle  subdued 
and  weakened  all  the  rivalries  of  society.  No  malig- 
nant proceeding  between  the  two  orders  appeared  in 
the  States-General  of  1576  and  1588.  But  after  the 
passions,  excited  by  the  twofold  faith  and  worship, 
had  been  tranquillised,  other  passions,  remaining 
dormant  for  a  while  in  the  depth  of  the  heart,  were 
re-awakened ;  and  thus,  by  the  force  of  drcumstanoes, 
the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  together 
with  recent  grievances,  was  marked  oul  for  the 
gathering  up  and  manifestation  of  all  the  antipathy 
which  had  for  a  long  tune  been  treasured  up  between 
the  second  and  the  third  orders.  This  collision  took 
place  in  1614,  in  the  body^  of  the  states,  which  were 
conv^ied,  on  the  majority  of  Louis  XIII.,  to  seek  a 
remedy  for  all  the  ruinous  waste  and  anarchy  which 
had  been  caused  by  the  regency  during  the  four 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  last  reign.* 

It  was  on  the  14th  October  that  the  assemUy  met 
in  three  separate  chambers  in  the  convent  of  the 
Augustins  in  Paris;  it  numbered  four  hundred  and 
sixty-four  deputies,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  forty, 

♦  See  the  report  of  my  brother,  Am^^  Thierry,  on  the 
competition  for  the  historical  prize  decreed  in  1844  by  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  M^moires  de  VActh 
dSmie,  t  v.,  p.  826. 
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belonged  to  the  clei^^  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
to  the  nobility^  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  to  the 
Tiers  Etat.  Among  these  last  the  members  of  the 
judicial  body  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Crown  were 
superior  both  in  number  and  influence.*  From  the 
«  opening  of  the  session  signs  of  jealousy  and  opposition 
could  be  observed  between  the  two  lay  orders ;  the 
Tiers  Etat  felt  offended  for  the  first  time  by  some 
differences  of  ceremony  shown  towards  them.t  The 
prolocutor  of  the  nobility  exclaimed  in  his  address : 
'^  This  nobility^  so  much  depressed  at  present  by  some 
of  the  inferior  order  under  the  pretext  of  certain 
accusations^  shall  resume  its  former  splendour;  they 
shall  see  by  and  by  the  difference  which  there  is 
between  them  and  us.'^{  The  same  affectation  of 
pride  on  the  one  side^  the  same  susceptibility  on  the 
other^  marked  almost  all  the  communications  of  the 
chamber  of  the  nobles  with  that  of  the  commons. 

When  the  adoption  of  a  rule  for  the  order  of  their 
proceedings  was  considered^  the  clei^  and  the  nobles 
agreed  on  the  subject;  but  the  Tiers  Eiat,  firom  dis- 

*  See  the  list  given  below,  Appendix  U. 

t  "  I  remarked  that  my  lord  the  chanceUor,  when  addressing 
his  speech  to  the  clergy  and  nohility,  took  his  hat  off  and 
bowed,  which  he  did  not  do  when  he  addressed  the  Tur$  Etat." 
(Relation  det  EtaU  ghUraux  de  1614,  hy  Florimond  Bapine, 
deputy  of  the  Tien  Etat  of  Nivemais,  Des  Etats  ginSramx,  4ko., 
t.  zri.,  p.  102.) 

X  Mereure  Francois,  8*  continuation,  t  iii.,  ann^e  1614, 
p.  32. 
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trust  of  eyerything  that  proceeded  from  them^  stood 
aloof^  and  so  caused  their  plan^  although  a  good  one^ 
to  fall  to  the  ground.    A  short  time  afterwards  the 
nobility  attempted  an  attack  upon  the  upper  class  of 
the  bourgeoisie ;  it  determined  to  petition  the  King 
for  the  suspension^  and^  bj  consequence^  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  annual  payment  for  offices^  of  which  the 
lease  was  about  to  terminate^  and  it  obtained  the  assent 
of  the  clergy  to  that  request.    The  proposal  of  the 
two  orders  was  addressed  to  the  Tiers  Etat,  which 
was  thus  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  either  joining 
them^  and  thus  deUvering  up  the  chief  of  its  members 
to   the   jealousy  of  their  rivals^   or,  by  refusing  its 
adhesion,  of  incurring  the  odium  of  defending  through 
self-interest  a  privilege  which  offended  public  opinion^ 
and  added  a  new  abuse  to  that  of  the  venality  of  office. 
The   Tiers  Etat  gave  a  proof  of  self-denial.     It 
agreed,  contrary  to  its  own  interest,  to  the  requisition 
for  the  suspension  of  the  tax  by  means  of  which  offices 
were  made  hereditary;  and,  in  order  that  that  requi- 
sition should  have  its  full  logical  result,  it  followed 
it  up  by  one  for  the  abolition  of  the  venality  itself.* 

*  "  In  what  high  estimation  will  our  provinces  hold  us,  when 
they  shall  hear  tliat  we  have  despised  our  own  peculiar  interest 
with  a  nohle  courage,  requesting  that  the  offices  which  we  pos- 
sess hereditarily  he  devoted  to  the  public,  to  the  most  capable 
and  worthy,  and  not  reserved  for  those  who  have  the  largest 
means,  riches,  and  influence  I  •  .  .  Next  we  shall  constrain  our 
detractors  to  have  a  confidence  which  they  have  not  yet  had  in 
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Sat  it  exacted  from  the  two  other  orders  sacrifice  for 
sacrifice^  and  required  them  to  join  with  it  in  soliciting 
the  discontinuance  of  pensions^  the  number  of  which 
had  doubled  in  less  than  four  years^^  and  the  reduction 
of  taxes,  which  were  overwhelming  the  people.  Its 
answer  presented  the  three  following  propositions 
in  connexion ;  to  petition  the  King,  first,  to  remit  a 
quarter  of  the  taxes  for  the  current  year;  secondly, 
to  suspend  the  collection  of  the  annual  payment,  and 
to  order  that  ofiices  be  no  longer  venal ;  thirdly,  to 
withhold  the  payment  of  all  the  pensions  assigned 
upon  the  treasury  or  the  royal  domains.  The  nobility, 
who  held  the  court  pensions  as  a  supplement  to  their 
patrimonies,  were  thus  retaliated  upon ;  but  far  from 
imitating  the  generosity  of  their  opponents,  they 
required  that  the  propositions  should  be  taken  sepa- 
rately, that  the  annual  payment  should  be  considered 
by  itself,  and  the  questions  of  the  pensions  and  the 
taxes  should  be  referred  to  the  debates  on  the  cahiers. 


us — ^those  who  have  considered  us  to  be  opposed  entirely  to  the 
repeal  of  the  unjust  measure  of  ihepmlette.  As  the  greater 
part  of  this  assembly  possesses  the  most  exalted  and  honour- 
able officers  of  the  kingdom,  so  much  the  more  ought  we  to  lend 
our  aid,  for  the  sake  of  the  liberty  and  integrity  of  the  states, 
and  the  obligation  of  our  consciences,  towards  the  abolition  of 
this  payment,  which  foments  ignorance,  and  closes  the  door  to 
virtue  and  learning."  (Disoours  du  lieutenant-General  do 
Saintes,  Relation  det  JEtats  de  1614,  by  florimond  Rapine, 
p.  167.) 
*  Since  the  death  of  Henxy  lY. 
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The  clergy  made  the  same  demand^  inyolved  ia 
guarded  and  captions  expressions^  which  had  no  more 
soooess  with  the  Tiers  Etat  than  the  selfish  candonr 
of  the  nobles.*  When  they  had  considered  the  sub- 
ject again^  the  chamber  of  the  Tiers  Etat  decided  that 
it  would  not  separate  its  propositions^  and  this  refusal 
was  communicated  by  one  of  its  most  influential  mem- 
bers^ Jean  Savaron^  Lieutenant-Qeneral  of  the  8^n^^ 
chau8s&  of  Auvergne. 

This  member,  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge  and 
energetic  character,  spoke  twice  before  the  clergy,  and 
concluded  his  second  address  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— '^  When  you  aim  at  the  extinction  of  the  annual 
payment,  do  you  not  choose  to  perceive  that  your  real 
intention  is  merely  to  attack  the  officers  who  hold  the 
offices  of  the  kingdom,  passing  over  what  you  oi:^ht 
to  demand  with  the  greatest  earnestness — ^namely, 
the  abolition  of  the  pensions,  which  involve  many 
more  important  consequences  than  the  annual  pay- 
ment ?    You  are  anxious  to  deprive  the  royal  treasury 

*  '*  However  specioas  might  be  his  words  (of  the  Arohbishop 
of  Aix),  yet  he  cotdd  never  induce  our  body  to  give  up  its 
determination  of  putting  our  demauds  in  the  said  propositions 
connectedly,  because  it  was  clearly  seen  that  there  was  trickery, 
and  that  the  clergy  and  nobility  were  on  an  understanding  to 
efifect  the  ruin  of  the  officers,  and  the  continuation  of  the  tax- 
ation and  oppression  of  the  poor  people,  and  did  not  intend 
that  the  suppression  of  their  pensions  should  be  demanded,  so 
much  did  they  make  their  interests  their  first  consideration.' 
{BeUUion  de  Florimond  Bapine,  p.  182.) 
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of  sixteen  hundred  thousand  firancs,  which  is  annually 
paid  into  it  from  the  paulette,  and  you  are  ready  to 
burden  the  State  with  five  millions^  which  the  King 
has  to  pay  every  year^  in  order  to  purchase  with  a 
bribe  the  services  of  his  own  subjects  I  What  ad- 
vantage, what  benefit,  can  the  abolition  of  the 
paidette  produce  £6r  the  kingdom  if  you  maintain  the 
venality  of  offices,  which  alone  causes  the  irregularity 
in  the  administration  of  justice?  ...  It  is,  gentle- 
men, this  accursed  root  which  must  be  grubbed  up — 
it  is  this  monster  which  must  be  coped  with,  this 
venality  of  offices,  which  deprives  and  repels  persons 
of  merit  and  knowledge  from  holding  them,  while  it 
favours  the  advancement  of  those  who  introduce 
themselves,  very  frequently  without  any  qualification, 
on  the  stage  and  tribunal  of  justice  by  the  profusion 
of  an  immoderate  price ;  which  deprives  those  whom 
Ood  has  placed  in  honourable  but  moderate  circum- 
stances even  of  the  hope  itself  of  ever  attaining  them. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  gentlemen,  that  we  respectfully 
beg  you  not  to  refiise  us  the  co-operation  of  your 
order  for  purposes  of  such  a  sacred  nature.  It  is  for 
the  people  that  we  are  labouring,  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  the  King  that  we  appear,  it  is  against  our  own 
individual  interests  that  we  are  struggling.^'^ 

Before  the  nobles,  Savaron  expressed  himself  in  a 
loud  and  proud  tone,  and  his  ai^uments  were  marked 

*  Relation  de  Florimand  BapinCf  p.  192. 
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with  irony  and  menace.  He  said  that  it  was  not  the 
annual  payment  which  closed  the  approach  to  office 
to  those  of  noble  birth^  but  their  want  of  aptitude  for 
them^  and  the  venality  of  the  appointments;  that^ 
moreover^  the  suspension  of  the  paulette,  the  reduction 
of  taxes^  and  the  suppression  of  pensions  could  not  be 
separated;  that  the  abuse  of  pensions  was  become 
such  that  the  King  no  longer  found  servants  except 
by  making  pensioners  of  them — a  state  of  things  which 
was  tending  to  ruin  the  treasury^  to  oppress  and 
crash  the  people;*  ajti  he  added^  in  conclusion^ 
''  Resume^  gentlemen^  the  virtues  of  your  predeces- 
sors^ and  the  ways  to  honours  and  appointments 
will  be  open  to  you.  History  informs  us  that  the 
Romans  imposed  such  burdens  upon  the  French,t 
that  they  at  last  shook  off  their  obedience^  and  by  so 
doing  laid  the  first  foundations  of  the  monarchy. 
The  people  are  now  so  burthened  with  taxes^  that  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  a  similar  event  may  take  place. 
God  grant  that  I  may  be  a  false  prophet !"  J 

The  nobles  only  replied  with  murmurs  and  invec- 
tives to  the  prolocutor  of  the  Tiers  Etat ;  the  clei^ 
had  praised  his  message^  while  they  refiised  him  all  co- 

*  Relation  de  Florimond  Rapine,  p.  179. 

t  That  is,  the  Franks ;  the  careful  distinction  of  these  two 
names  is  a  precaution  of  modem  science. 

%  Proeh'Verhal  et  Cahier  de  la  Noblesse  des  Etais  de  Van 
1615,  MS.  de  la  fiibliotheque  imp^riale,  fonds  de  Brienne,  No. 
288,  fol.  52,  ^. 
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operation :  left  alone  to  maintain  its  propositions^  the 
Tiers  Etai  determined  to  present  them  to  the  King. 
It  made  them  the  first  article  of  a  memorial  which 
contained  demands  for  reform  npon  other  points^  and 
sent  it  to  the  Louvre  with  a  deputation  of  a  dozen 
members^  and  Savaron  was  once  more  intrusted  witL 
the  office  of  prolocutor.  The  man  who  had  given  les- 
sons of  justice  and  prudence  to  the  privileged  orders, 
now  appeared  in  the  presence  of  royalty  as  the  warm 
and  bold  advocate  of  the  poor.  ''  What  should  you  say. 
Sire,  if  you  had  seen  in  your  countries  of  Ghiyenne 
and  Auvergne,  men  feeding,  like  beasts,  upon  grass? 
Would  not  this  new  misery,  unheard  of  in  your  state, 
excite  in  your  royal  breast  a  desire  worthy  of  your 
Majesty  to  render  assistance  in  such  a  great  calamity  ? 
And  yet  the  trutl^  of  this  is  so  certain  that  I  engage 
to  confiscate  my  property  and  my  appointments  to 
your  Majesty,  if  I  am  convicted  of  a  fidsehood.''* 

From  this  point  Savaron  went  on  to  demand, 
together  with  the  reduction  of  the  taxes,  the  abolition 
of  all  the  abuses  denounced  in  the  memorial  of  the 
Tiers  Etai,  and  to  treat  afresh,  with  a  sarcastic 
freedom,  the  points  from  which  the  disagreement 
between  the  Tiers  Etat  and  the  two  other  orders  had 
sprung:  "Your  servants.  Sire,  while  seconding  the 
proposal  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobles,  were  disposed 
to  soUcit  your  Majesty  to  suspend  the  annual  pay- 

*  BeUUion  de  Florinumd  Bapine,  p.  198. 
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ment^  which  has  rendered  the  price  of  the  offices  of 
your  kingdom  so  excessive^  as  to  make  them  almost 
inaccessible  to  all  but  those  who  happen  to  possess  the 
greatest  property  and  wealthy  and  very  often  the  least 
merits  qualification^  and  capability;  a  consideration, 
it  must  be  admitted,  very  plausible,  but  which  seems 
to  be  devised  in  order  to  strike  a  blow  at  your  servants 
in  particular,  and  not  with  the  design  of  securing  the 
benefit  of  your  kingdom.  For  to  what  purpose  is  it 
to  ask  for  the  abolition  of  the  pauUtte,  if  your 
Majesty  does  not  suppress  the  venality  of  appoint* 
ments  in  every  respect  ?  .  .  .  It  is  not  the  annual 
payment  which  has  caused  the  nobles  to  deprive  and 
cut  themselves  off  firom  the  honours  of  the  judicature, 
but  the  opinion  which  they  have  entertained  for  a 
long  period,  that  learning  and  study  weaken  courage, 

and  render  nobleness  mean  and   cowardly 

They  ask  you.  Sire,  to  abolish  the  patdette,  to  cut  off 
from  your  treasury  sixteen  hundred  thousand  francs, 
which  your  servants  pay  you  annually,  and  they  do  not 
tell  you  that  you  may  suppress  the  excess  of  pensions, 
which  are  so  unbounded  that  there  are  some  great 
and  powerful  kingdoms  whose  whole  revenues  do  not 
amount  to  the  sum  you  pay  your  subjects  as  the 
price  of  their  fidelity.  .  .  ,  What  a  pity  that  it 
should  be  necessary  for  your  Majesty  to  supply  each 
year  five  million  six  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
francs,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  pensions  that  are 
paid  from  your  treasury !    If  that  sum  were  expended 
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for  the  relief  of  your  people^  would  they  not  have 
reason  to  bless  your  royal  virtues  ?  and  yet  this  is  a 
subject  on  which  they  are  silent;  they  put  off  the 
abatement  of  the  abuse  till  the  cahiers  are  considered^ 
and  they  desire  at  present  that  your  Majesty  suspend 
the  quit-rents  of  the  paviette.  The  Tiers  Etat  grants 
the  one,  and  asks  very  earnestly  for  the  other/'* 

This  address  was  a  fresh  subject  of  irritation  to  the 
nobles,  who  felt  so  provoked  at  it  that  they  resolved 
to  present  a  complaint  to  the  King.  They  b^ged  the 
clergy  to  join  them  in  this  proceeding ;  but  that  body, 
assuming  the  character  of  a  mediator,  sent  one  of  its 
members  to  the  assembly  of  the  Tiers  Etat  to  lay 
before  it  the  grievances  of  the  nobles,  and  to  invite  it 
to  give  some  satisfaction  for  the  sake  of  peace.  When 
the  deputy  had  spoken,  Savaron  rose  and  said  proudly, 
that  neither  in  deed,  intention,  nor  word  had  he  given 
offence  to  the  nobles;  that,  as  for  the  rest,  before 
he  served  the  King  as  an  o£Scer  of  justice,  he  had 
borne  arms ;  so  that  he  was  able  to  give  an  answer  to 
any  one  in  the  one  character  or  the  other,  f  In  order 
to  avoid  a  rupture,  which  would  have  rendered  all 
business  in  the  States  impossible,  the  Tiers  Etat 
accepted  the  mediation  which  was  offered  them,  and 
consented  to  send  a  conciliatory  message  to  the  nobles ; 
and  in  order  that  all  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and  dis* 
trust  should  be  removed,  they  chose  a  new  speaker, 

*  ReUUion  de  Florimond  Rapine^  p.  199  and  following. 

t  Ibid,  p.  207. 
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the  lieutenant  civil,  De  Mesmes.  De  Mesmes  was 
oommissioxied  to  declare  that  neither  the  Tiers  Etat 
in  general  nor  any  of  its  members  in  particular  had 
any  design  of  giving  offence  to  the  order  of  the  nobles. 
He  made  use  of  language  at  once  honest  and  peace- 
able; but  the  ground  was  so  hot,  that,  instead  of 
appeasing  the  quarrel,  his  speech  embittered  it.  He 
said  that  the  three  orders  were  three  brothers,  chil- 
dren of  their  common  mother,  France;  that  the 
clergy  represented  the  eldest,  the  nobles  the  second, 
and  the  Tiers  Etat  the  youngest;  that  the  Tiers 
Etat  had  always  recognised  the  nobles  as  raised  in 
some  degree  above  it,  but  that  the  nobles  ought  also 
to  recognise  the  Tiers  Etat  as  their  brother,  and  not 
to  despise  it,  as  if  it  were  of  no  account ;  that  it  was 
often  found  in  domestic  life  that  the  eldest  sons 
ruined  the  family,  and  that  the  youngest  restored  it.**^ 
It  was  not  only  these  last  words,  but  the  comparison 
of  the  three  orders  to  three  brothers,  and  the  notion 
of  such  a  relationship  between  the  Tiers  Etat  and  the 
nobles,  that  excited  a  storm  of  dissatisfaction  among 
the  latter.  Their  assembly,  in  concision,  directed 
their  reproaches  against  the  ecclesiastical  representa- 
tives who  were  present  at  the  sitting,  complaining 
that  the  messenger  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  introduced  at 
their  instance,  instead  of  making  reparation,  had 
offered  &esh  injuries  more  serious  than  the  first. 

#  Mdation  de  Fhrimond  Rapine,  p.  223. 
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After  some  lengthy  discussion  upon  what  ought  to 
be  done^  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  proceed 
forthwith  with  a  complaint  to  the.  King.'^ 

The  audience  which  was  demanded  was  not 
obtained  till  two  days  afl;er ;  the  nobles  attended  in 
a  body.  Their  prolocutor^  the  baron  de  Senecey^  con- 
cluded a  verbose  exordium  with  this  description  of 
the  Tiers  Etat : — "  An  order  composed  of  people  from 
the  cities  and  the  country ;  the  last  almost  all  boimd 
to  do  homiage^  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two 
first  orders ;  those  of  the  cities^  burgesses^  tradesmen^ 
artisans^  and  some  placemen;  and/'  he  continued^ 
'^  these  are  the  persons^  who^  forgetting  their  position^ 
without  the  sanction  of  those  whom  they  represent^ 
wish  to  compare  themselves  to  us.  I  am  ashamed^ 
Sire^  to  repeat  to  you  the  terms  which  have  given  us 
fresh  offence.  They  compare  your  State  to  a  fSamily 
composed  of  three  brothers ;  they  say  that  the  eccle- 
siastical order  is  the  eldest^  ours  the  second,  and  theirs 
the  youngest ;  and  that  it  often  happens  that  houses 
ruined  by  the  eldest  are  raised  up  again  by  the 
youngest.  Into  what  a  pitiable  condition  are  we  fSallen, 
if  this  be  true  I  .  .  .  And  not  content  with  calling 
us  brothers,  they  attribute  the  restoration  of  the 
State  to  themselves,  in  which,  as  France  knows  suffi- 
ciently, they  have  no  share  whatever ;  so  everybody 

*  Pro^'verhal  et  Gakier  de  la  Noblesse  des  Etats  de  VAn 
1 615.  MS.  de  la  Biblioth^que  imp^riale,  fonds  de  Brienne,  Na 
283,  foL  61,  v^.    Belation  de  Florimand  Rapine,  p.  226. 
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perceiyes  that  they  could  not  be  in  any  way  compared 
with  w,  and  a  presumption  on  such  poor  grounds 
would  be  intolerable.  Pronounce  judgment^  Sire,  upon 
it ;  and^  by  a  just  decision^  make  them  return  to  their 
duty/'*  As  they  retired,  the  assembly  of  the  nobles 
who  accompanied  their  speaker  expressed  their  una- 
nimous assent  by  gestures  and  such  words  as  these : 
"  We  do  not  choose  that  the  sons  of  shoemakers  and 
cobblers  shall  caQ  us  brothers ;  there  is  as  much  dif-^ 
ference  between  us  and  them  as  between  the  master 

and  the  valet."  t 

The  Tiers  Etat  received  the  news  of  this  audience 
and  of  these  remarks  with  great  composure;  they 
decided  that  their  orator  should  not  only  be  approved^ 
but  thanked ;  that  no  recrimination  against  the  nobles 
should  be  made  before  the  King ;  and  that  they  should 
proceed  to  the  business  of  the  cahiers  without  pausing 
to  notice  such  squabblings.j:  The  clergy  then  inter- 
posed afresh  to  procure  a  reconciliation,  asking  that 
some  advances  should  be  made  by  the  Tiers  Etat ; 
that  body  replied  that  there  had  been  no  intention  on 
their  part  to  give  offence  on  that  occasion  more  than 
on  the  former;  that  the  representatives  of  the  clergy 
could  themselves  make  this  known  to  the  nobles,  to 
whom  they  had  no  other  satisfaction  to  offer,  and 

*  Proc^'verhal  et  Cahier  de  la  Noblesse,    MS.  de  laBiblio- 
th^que  imp^riale,  fonds  de  Brienne,  No.  283.,  fol.  63  v*'* 
t  Belation  de  JFlorimond  Rapine,  p.  22S, 
I  Ibid. 
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desired  that  they  might  be  left  imdisturbed  to  work 
at  their  cahiers,  and  occupy  themselves  with  business 
of  greater  importance.*  But  the  difference  between 
the  two  orders  kept  all  in  suspense ;  the  Government^ 
without  making  itself  judge^  redoubled  its  efforts  for 
an  agreement ;  an  order  was  sent  on  the  part  of  the 
King  to  the  Tiers  Etat,  that  they  should  take  some 
measure  to  satisfy  the  nobles;  but  many  days  passed 
away  without  this  order  being  obeyed. 

During  this  time  the  memorial  which  contained 
the  petitions  of  the  Tiers  Etat  passed  the  examina^ 
tion  of  the  counciL  The  nobles  and  the  clergy  sup** 
ported  aQ  the  articles  of  it^  except  the  one  which  was 
the  subject  of  their  difference ;  and  in  respect  of  this 
one^  it  was  promised  by  the  First  Minister  that  the 
number  of  the  pensions  should  be  annually  diminished 
by  one  quarter,  and  that  the  most  useless  ones  should 
be  suppressed.f  This  concurrence  and  this  victory 
opened  the  way  to  a  reconciliation.  The  Tiers  Etat 
had  their  thanks  conveyed  to  the  two  first  orders  for 
their  favourable  co-operation;  its  messenger  to  the 
nobles  disavowed  all  intention  of  giving  offence, 
and  they  received  a  suitable  answer.:]:  In  this  way 
the  difference  was  terminated,  from  which  no  result 
of  political  importance  could  arise,  but  which  is  re-* 
markable  because  the  Tiers  Etat  performed  in  it  the 

*  Belation  de  Fhrimond  Bapine,  p.  231. 
t  Ibid,  p.  242.  t  Ibid,  p.  246—248. 
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honourable  part  of  disinterestedness  and  dignity ;  and 
a  pride  on  the  part  of  the  i>eople,  cherished  in  the 
midst  of  study^  and  avocations  which  required  intel- 
lectual labours^  there  showed  itself  openly^  in  the  face 
of  the  pride  of  nobility. 

A  quarrel  much  more  important^  and  without  any 
admixture  of  private  interests^  occurred  almost  imme- 
diately after^  and  divided  the  three  orders  in  the  same 
manner  as  before^  placing  the  Tiers  Etat  on  the  one 
side  and  the  dei^  and  nobles  on  the  other.  The 
subject  of  it  was  the  principle  of  the  independence 
of  the  crown  in  regard  to  the  church — a  principle 
which  had  been  proclaimed  three  hundred  and  twelve 
years  before  by  the  representatives  of  the  bourgeoisies^ 
In  compiling  its  general  cahier  from  the  provincial 
cahierSy  the  Tiers  Etat  took  from  the  cahier  of  the 
Be  de  France^  and  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  chap- 
ters^ an  article  containing  what  follows :  '^  The  King 
shall  be  petitioned  to  have  it  decreed  in  the  assembly  of 
the  States  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom^  which 
shall  be  inviolable  and  evident  to  aU^  that  as  he  has 
been  recognised  as  sovereign  in  his  kingdom^  holding 
his  crown  from  God  alone^  there  is  no  power  on  earthy 
of  any  kind  whatever^  spiritual  or  temporal^  which 
has  any  right  over  his  kingdom^  either  to  deprive  the 
sacred  persons  of  our  kings  of  it^  or  to  dispense  or 
absolve  their  subjects  from  the  fidelity  and  obedience 

*  See  above,  Chap.  n.,p.  45. 
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which  they  owe  to  him^  for  any  cause  or  pretext 
whatever.  All  the  subjects^  of  whatever  quality  and 
condition  they  may  be^  shall  keep  this  law  as  sacred 
and  true^  as  conformable  to  the  law  of  Ood^  without 
any  diBtinction,  equivocation,  or  limitation  whatever, 
which  shall  be  sworn  and  signed  by  all  the  deputies  of 
the  States^  and,  for  the  future,  by  all  beneficed  clergy- 
men and  officers  of  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  AU  preceptors^ 
professors^  doctors,  and  preachers  shall  be  bound  to 
teach  and  to  publish  it.* 

These  firm  expressions,  of  which  the  meaning  was 
at  the  bottom  national,  under  the  appearance  of  being 
altogether  monarchical,  consecrated  the  right  of  the 
state  in  that  of  the  royal  power,  and  declared  the 
enfiranchisement  of  civil  society.  At  the  mention  of 
such  a  resolution  the  clergy  took  alarm ;  they  made 
application  to  the  Tiers  Etat  to  have  the  article 
communicated  to  them,  which  they  obtained  with 
difficulty,  and  only  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  commu- 
nicated also  to  the  nobles.  The  last  body,  in  aban- 
doning the  common  cause  of  the  laity  and  the  state, 
repaid  one  act  of  favour  to  the  ecclesiastical  chamber 
by  another;  but  the  united  proceedings  of  the  two 
first  orders  had  no  influence  on  the  third;  they 
neither  chose  to  retract  nor  to  modify  their  article, 
and  rejected,  as  it  deserved,  the  proposition  that  they 
should  acquiesce  in  a  petition  for  the  publication  of  a 

*  Relation  de  Florimond  Bapine,  p.  283. 
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decree  of  the  Council  of  Constance  against  the  doc«« 
trine  of  tyrannicide*  The  great  question,  laid  down 
afterwards  in  the  war  of  the  League  between  the  two 
principles  of  a  legitimate  right  to  the  crown  in  virtue 
of  birth^  or  of  one  made  dependent  on  orthodoxy  of 
belief^  was  here^  in  fact^  agitated.  The  debate  on  this 
question,  which  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  had  not  de- 
pided^t  s^d  to  which  his  tragical  &te  gave  a  melan- 
choly and  thrilling  interest,  was  by  a  sort  of  coup  d'Aat 
taken  out  of  the  province  of  the  orders^  and  referred 
to  the  council^  or  rather  to  the  person  of  the  King. 

Upon  the  invitation  which  was  made  to  them  on 
the  subject^  the  Tiers  Etat  presented  the  first  article 
of  their  cahier  to  the  King ;  and  some  days  afterwards 
the  president  of  the  chamber  and  the  twelve  presi- 
dents of  the  committees  were  summoned  to  theLouvre. 
Although  Louis  XIII.  was  of  age^  the  Queen-mother 
was  the  speaker,  and  told  the  deputation  "  that  the 
article  concerning  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  and 
the  security  of  his  person  having  been  referred  to 
him,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  insert  it  in  the 
cahier ;  that  the  Eang  considered  it  as  though  it  were 

presented  and  received;  and  that  it  would  be  decided 

« 

*  See  in  the  relation  of  Florimond  Eapine  {Det  EtaU 
gSnirauxt  &c.,  t.  zvi.,  Sad  part,  p.  112 — 164)  the  address  of 
Cardinal  da  Perron,  Speaker  of  the  clergy,  and  the  reply  of 
Bobert  Miron,  president  of  the  Tiers  EtcU, 

t  Henry  lY.  reigned  only  in  virtue  of  an  agreement  with 
his  Catholic  subjects. 
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to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Tiers  Etat.'^*  This  violence 
done  to  the  liberty  of  the  assembly  excited  great 
confusion  in  it ;  it  understood  the  intention^  and  how 
the  erasure^  which  was  prescribed  to  it,  would  termi- 
nate. During  three  days  it  deliberated  whether  it 
should  conform  to  the  orders  of  the  Queen.  There 
were  two  opinions ;  one,  that  the  article  should  be 
retained  in  the  cahier,  and  that  a  protest  should  be 
made  against  the  persons  who  were  misleading  the 
King  and  controUing  his  will;  the  other, that  they 
should  submit  by  merely  making  a  remonstrance. 
The  first  had  the  numerical  majority  in  its  favour; 
but  it  was  not  carried;  as  the  vote  was  made  by  pro* 
vinces,  and  not  by  baiUiaffes,f  A  hundred  and  twenty 
members,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Savaron  and  De 
Mesmes,  declared  themselves  opposed  to  the  resolution 
of  the  assembly,  as  made  by  the  smaller  number. 
They  loudly  demanded  that  their  opposition  should 
be  admitted,  and  that  effect  should  be  given  to  it. 
The  noise  and  confusion  lasted  during  a  whole  sittings 
and  for  the  sake  of  peace  a  middle  course  was  agreed 
to ;  they  came  to  a  compromise  that  the  actual  text 
of  the  article  should  not  be  inserted  ia  the  general 
cahier,  but  that  its  place  should  be  formally  preserved 

*  Bdation  de  ^FToritnond  Bapine,  2*  partie,  p.  194. 

t  The  provinces  were  very  unequally  represented  in 
number  $  but  the  vote  by  hailliageM,  which,  on  this  occasion 
was  declared  void,  answered  nearly  to  the  vote  by  head*  (See 
the  BelcdwndeFlorimond  Bapine,  2*  partie,  p.  197,  and  foil.) 
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in  it.*  In  fact,  upon  tlie  authentic  copies  of  the 
cahier,  on  the  first  page  and  after  the  title — Of  ike 
fundamental  Laws  of  the  State — ^there  was  a  vacant 
space,  and  this  note  :  *'  The  first  article,  extracted 
firom  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  chamber  of 
the  Tiers  Etat,  has  been  presented  to  the  King  pre- 
viously to  the  present  cahier  by  the  command  of  his 
Majesty,  who  has  promised  to  reply  to  it/^ 

This  reply  was  not  given ;  and  the  question  of  the 
independence  of  the  crown  and  country  was  adjourned 
by  the  weakness  of  a  queen  who  was  governed  by 
foreigners.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  sixty-seven 
years  that  the  rights  of  the  State,  proclaimed  this 
time  in  an  assembly  of  bishops,  were  guaranteed  by 
a  solemn  act,  obligatory  on  all  the  clergy  of  France. 
But  this  famous  declaration  of  1682,  in  its  funda- 
mental points,  is  only  a  reproduction,  almost  word  for 
word,  of  the  article  of  the  cahier  of  1615 ;  and  it  is 
to  the  Tiers  Etat  that  the  honour  of  the  initiative  is 
here  due.f  All  that  there  was  of  courage  and  en- 
lightenment in  the  public  opinion  of  the  time  paid 

*  Relation  de  Flarimond  JRapine,  p.  205—207. 

t  We  declare,  in  consequence,  that  kin^  and  soyereigns  are 
not  snbject  to  any  ecclesiastical  anthority  by  the  order  of  God  in 
temporal  affairs.  That  they  cannot  be  deposed,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  anthority  of  the  rulers  of  the  church.  That 
their  subjects  cannot  be  dispensed  from  the  submission  and 
obedience  which  they  owe  to  them,  nor  absolved  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance ;  and  that  this  doctrine,  necessary  for  the 
public  peace,  and  not  less  beneficial  to  the  church  than  to  the 
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homage  to  it,  and  avenged  it  in  its  defeat.  While 
the  privileged  orders  were  receiving  letters  of  con- 
gratulation*^ from  the  Court  of  Rome,  thousands  of 
voices  at  Paris  were  repeating  this  quatrain,  composed 
for  the  occasion,  which  at  the  present  day  might  be 
called  prophetic : 

O  noblesse,  O  clerg^,  les  ain^s  de  la  France, 
Poisque  I'honnear  du  roi  si  mal  vous  maintenez, 
Puisqne  le  Tiers  Etat  en  ce  poiQt  vons  devance, 
II  faut  que  vos  cadets  deviennent  vos  ain^s.* 

To  its  petition  for  guarantees  in  favour  of  the 

state,  ought  to  be  inviolably  observed  as  in  conformity  with 
the  word  of  God,  with  the  traditions  of  the  holy  fathers,  and 
with  the  examples  of  the  saints.  (Declaration  du  19  Mars, 
1682 ;  Manuel  du  droit  public  EccUsiastique  Erancais,  par 
M.  Dapin,  p.  126.) 

*  Paolus,  pontifex  maximns,  dUectis  filiis  nobilibos  viris 
ordinis  nobilium  regni  Franciss  in  comitiis  generalibus. — 

Dilecti  filii  nobiles  vivi Mirom  in  modum  auctus 

est  noeter  erga  vos  patemus  amor  ex  his,  qus  venerabilis 
frater  Bobertos  episcopns  Montispolitiani,  noster  apostolicns 
nuncius,  nuper  ad  nos  scripsit  de  alacritate  animi,  deque  stu- 
dio84  voluntate  qxxk  promptos  paratosque  vos  ordini  ecolesi* 
astico  istius  regni  exhibuistis  ad  tutelam  divini  honoris  et 

defensionem  auctoritatis  sanctro  apostolicae  eedis (Pro- 

c^'verbal  et  Cahier  de  la  Noblesse,  MSS.  dela  Biblioth^ue 
Imperiale,  fonds  de  Brienne,  No.  283,  folio  172.) 

t  Clergy  and  nobles,  eldest  bom  of  France ; 
So  ill  the  royal  honour  you  maintain. 
The  youngest  bom,  the  Tiers  Etat,  advance 
To  occupy  the  post  you  held  in  vain. 

MSS.  de  la  Biblioth^que  Imperiale,  CoUeotion  Fontainieu. 
(Pieces,  Lettres,  et  J^egotiations,  p.  187.) 
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sovereignty  and  the  security  of  the  prince,  the  Tiers 
Etat  added,  in  its  caMer,  under  the  same  title— i>e» 
Lois  fondamentales  de  PEtat — ^the  petition  for  a  con* 
vocation  of  the  States-General  every  ten  years ;  and  it 
was  the  only  one  of  the  three  orders  which  expressed 
this  desire.  The  cahier  of  1615  recals  by  its  merit, 
while  it  exceeds  in  extent,  that  of  1560.*  It  has  that 
character  of  an  inspired  exuberance  of  resources  which 
displays  itself  at  the  great  epochs  of  our  legislative 
history.  Institutions  of  a  political,  civil,  ecclesiastical, 
judicial,  military,  economic  nature— it  embraces  them 
all ;  and,  under  the  form  of  a  petition,  lays  down  the 
law  upon  each  with  a  judgment  and  decision  which 
are  admirable.  We  see  there  the  prudent  ability 
which  fixes  upon  what  is  practical,  and  liberal  tenden- 
cies in  favour  of  future  progress;  materials  for  an 
approaching  legislation,  and  desires  which  could  not 
be  realised  except  by  an  entirely  new  order  of  things. 
I  should  like  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  that  work  of 
patriotism  and  wisdom  ;t  ^^t  I  am  obliged  to  limit 

*  There  are  669  articles,  forming  nine  chapters,  entitled, 
"  Fundamental  Laws  of  the  State ;  of  the  GoTemment  of  the 
Church ;  of  the  Hospitals ;  of  the  University ;  of  the  No- 
bility ;  of  Justice ;  of  the  Finances  and  Domains ;  of  Sup- 
pressions and  Bevocations ;  Police  and  Trade." 

t  What  I  say  applies  to  the  articles  of  the  cahier  in 
general,  and  not  to  each  in  particular ;  many  of  them  bear 
the  inevitable  mark  of  the  prejudices  which  then  prevailed, 
such  as  the  prohibitive  system,  the  usefulness  of  the  sump- 
tuary laws,  and  the  necessity  of  the  censure. 
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myself  to  the  analysis  of  certain  points ;  and  I  shall 
choose  those  petitions  which,  belonging  exclusively  to 
the  Tiers  Etat,  are  not  found  in  the  cahier  of  either 
of  the  other  orders. 

They  require  that  the  archbishops  and  bishops  be 
appointed  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
ordinance  of  Orleans  ;^  that  is  to  say,  firom  a  list  of 
three  candidates  elected  by  the  bishops  of  the  province^ 
the  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  and  twenty-four  notables, 
twelve  from  the  nobility,  and  twelve  firom  the  hour-^ 
ffeome ;  that  the  crimes  of  ecclesiastics  be  tried  by  the 
ordinary  tribunals ;  that  all  the  incumbents  be  bound, 
under  penalty  of  having  their  temporalities  seized,  to 
bring  every  year  to  the  record-office  of  the  courts  of 
justice  the  registers  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
deaths,  signed  and  numbered.  That  religious  com- 
munities be  not  allowed  to  acquire  real  property, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  circuit  of 
their  conventual  houses.    That  the  Jesuits  be  bound 

*  See  above,  Chapter  Y.,  p.  120.  This  form  of  modified 
election,  if  it  were  ever  regularly  followed,  could  only  have 
been  from  the  year  1561  to  1579 ;  the  ordinance  of  Blois,  made 
at  this  last  date,  leaves  to  the  King  the  entire  and  simple  power 
of  nomination. — The  cahier  of  the  nobles  lays  it  down  as  fol- 
lows: ''That  in  conformity  with  the  ordinance  of  Blois, 
none  shall  be  admitted  to  ecclesiastical  benefices,  dignities, 
and  appointments,  but  persons  of  proper  age,  integrity,  suf- 
ficiency, and  other  requisite  qualifications,  .  .  and  that 
persons  of  noble  birth  be  preferred  for  the  said  benefices." 
(MS.  de  la  Biblioth^ue  imp^riale,  fonds  de  Brienne,  No. 
288,  fol.  247,) 
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by  the  same  laws^  dyil  and  political^  as  the  other 
religious  bodies  established  in  France;  that  they 
acknowledge  themselves  subjects  of  the  King,  and  be 
not  allowed  to  have  provincials  who  are  not  French 
by  birth,  and  elected  by  French  Jesuits.* 

That  nobles  and  ecclesiastics,  being  lodgers  or  house- 
holders in  the  cities,  be  obliged  to  contribute  to  the 
communal  taxes.  That  no  noble,  or  other  person,  be 
allowed  to  exact  any  service  from  the  inhabitants  of 
his  domains,  if  he  has  not  a  right  verified  by  the  king's 
judges.  That  all  nobles  and  others  be  forbidden  to 
compel  any  one  to  grind  at  their  mills,  to  bake  in  their 
ovens,  or  to  press  at  their  wine-presses,  or  to  make  use 
of  any  other  right  of  feudal  service,  whatever  usage  or 
possession  they  may  allege,  if  they  have  not  a  title  re- 
cognised as  valid.  That  all  the  lay  and  ecclesiastical 
seigneurs  be  bound  within  a  fixed  period  to  enfran- 
chise their  property  held  in  mortmain,  by  means  of 
an  indemnity  determined  by  the  king's  judges,  pro- 
vided that  all  the  subjects  of  the  king,  in  whatever 
place  they  dwell,  be  declared  capable  with  full  right 
to  acquire,  hold,  and  leave  their  property  at  their  own 

option.t 

That  there  be  no  longer  more  than  two  degrees  of 
jurisdiction  below  the  parliaments;  that  the  courts 

•  Cahier  du  Tiers  Etat  de  1615,  Art.  7,  63,  33,  62,  et 
41.  MS.  de  la  Bibliotk^ne  imp^riale,  fonds  de  Briennei 
No.  284. 

t  Cahier  du  Tiers  JStat,  art  532, 165, 167,  et  309. 
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of  aids  be  reunited  to  the  parliaments;  that  the 
professions  subjected  since  the  year  1576  to  the 
system  of  exclusiveness  by  means  of  companies  and 
guilds^  be  pursued  without  restriction ;  that  all  the 
edicts  in  virtue  of  which  payments  are  levied  upon 
the  artisans  in  proportion  to  their  industry  be  re- 
voked^ and  that  all  letters  of  privilege  granted  as 
favors  of  the  courts  be  declared  null ;  that  the  trades- 
men and  artisans,  whether  belonging  to  a  trade  form- 
ing  a  company,  or  to  any  other,  pay  no  more  dues  for 
being  admitted  masters,  for  setting  up  a  business,  or 
for  any  other  part  of  their  calling ;  that  all  the  mono- 
polies of  trade  or  industiy  granted  to  individuals  be 
abolished ;  that  the  customs  exacted  for  passing  fix)m 
province  to  province  be  suppressed,  and  that  all  the 
offices  for  their  collection  be  removed  to  the  frontiers.* 
In  all  this  there  is  an  aspiration  towards  the  civil 
equality,  judicial  unity,  commercial  unity,  and  in- 
dustrial liberty  of  our  days.  At  the  same  time  the 
Tiers  Etat  of  1615  repeats  the  protests  of  1588  and  of 
1576  against  the  encroachments  on  the  ancient  munici- 
pal rights  by  the  state.  It  demands  that  the  magis- 
trates of  the  cities  should  be  appointed  by  firee  election, 
without  the  interference  and  uninfluenced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  royal  officers;  that  the  custody  of  the  keys 
of  the  gates  should  belong  to  them,  and  that  wherever 
that  prerogative  had  been  lost  it  should  be  restored ; 

*  Cahier  du  lUrs  Mat,  art.  249,  549,  614,  615,  616,  647, 
387,  and  389. 

R 
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lastly,  that  all  the  municipalities  should  be  able, 
within  certain  limits,  to  tax  themselyes  without  the 
authorisation  of  government.^ 

If  inquiry  be  made  into  the  cahierB  of  the  three 
orders,  in  what  manner  their  objects  agree  and  in 
what  they  dififer,  it  will  be  found  that  the  diffierence 
is  less  between  the  Tiers  Etat  and  the  clergy,  than 
between  the  Tiers  Etat  and  the  nobles.  The  clergy, 
influenced  on  one  side  by  the  liberal  spirit  of  their 
doctrines,  and  on  the  other  by  their  interests  as  a 
privileged  order,  do  not  foUow  a  direct  course  in 
their  politics ;  sometimes  their  votes  are  for  the  com- 
mon right,  the  cause  of  the  people,  the  removal  of 
burdens  from  the  poor  and  oppressed  classes;  some- 
times, from  their  connexion  with  the  cause  of  the 
nobles,  they  demand  the  maintenance  of  special 
privileges  and  exemptions  chargeable  with  abuse. 
In  the  questions  of  the  general  welfare,  administrative 
unity,  and  economic  progress,  they  show  that  they  are 
not  strangers  to  the  tradition  of  reforms,  that  they  are 
not  opposed  to  the  great  movement  which,  since  the 
thirteenth  century,  advanced  France  by  the  power  of 
the  kings  united  with  that  of  the  people  beyond  the 
civil  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  a  word, 
their  evangelical  sympathies,  joined  to  their  sym- 
pathies of  race,  incline  them  towards  the  Tiers  Etat 
in  all  that  does  not  aflTect  their  own  temporal  in- 

•  Cahier  du  Tiers  Etat,  art.  693,  694,  and  628. 
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terests^  or  the  spiritual  interest  and  pretensions  of  the 
Church.  It  is  on  this  last  pointy  on  the  questions  of 
the  Papal  power,  of  the  Gallican  liberties,  of  reli^ous 
toleration,  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Jesuits, 
and  almost  exclusively  upon  them,  that  a  serious  dis- 
agreement is  found  in  the  cahiers  of  the  Jiers  Etat 
and  the  ecclesiastical  order.* 

But  between  the  two  lay  orders  the  divergency  is 
complete ;  it  is  an  antagonism  which  never  relaxes 
itself  except  at  rare  intervals,  and  which,  seen  from  the 
position  in  which  we  are  placed  to-day,  presents  in  its 
ideas,  its  manners,  and  its  interests,  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  future.  The  cahier  of  the  T^s 
Etat  of  1615  is  a  vast  programme  of  reforms,  of  which 
some  were  effected  by  the  great  ministers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  others  were  reserved  for  the  year 
1789.  The  cahier  of  the  nobles,  in  its  essential  part, 
is  merely  a  petition  in  favour  of  all  that  has  perished, 
or  was  destined  to  perish,  in  the  progress  of  time  and 
reason.  There  are  some  points  in  it  already  mentioned, 
for  the  most  part  in  the  preceding  States-General,  but 
accompanied  on  this  occasion  with  an  eagerness  of 
jealous  hatred  against  the  royal  officers,  and,  in  general, 
against  the  superior  class  of  the  7¥er«  Etat.f    The 

*  The  concessions  made  by  the  nobility  on  these  points 
gained  them  the  alliance  of  ^e  clergy  in  their  quarrel  with 
the  Tiers  Etat 

t  If  it  please  your  Majesty,  yon  will  not  pay  attention  to 
all  the  articles  which  will  be  presented  to  yon  in  the  cahier 
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nobles  do  not  confine  themselves  to  defend  the  privi- 
leges and  power  which  stiU  remained  in  their  hands ; 
they  wished  to  break  down  the  administratiye  usages 
belonging  to  the  French  crown,  to  replace  the  soldier 
on  the  seat  of  the  judge,*  and  to  displace  the  Tiers 

of  the  Tiers  JEtat  to  the  prejudice  of  the  nobles  in  regard  to 
offices  for  administration  of  justice,  .  .  .  considering  that  the 
said  chamber  consists  for  the  most  part  of  lieutenant-generalB 
and  officers  of  hailliagea;  their  principal  design  has  only 
been  to  increase  their  authority  and  augment  their  profits,  to 
the  prejudice  of  that  claim  which  the  nobles  so  worthily 
possess. — That  your  Majesty,  considering  the  distress  of  the 
poor  country  people,  whose  poverty  is  the  ruin  of  the  clergy 
and  nobles,  ordain  that  persons  of  the  Tiers  JEtat  be  not  per- 
mitted for  the  future  to  have  any  payments  imposed  for  any 
cause  whatever,  except  those  pertaining  to  your  Majesty, 
without  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobles  dwelling  in 
the  province  where  such  a  tax  shall  have  to  be  levied.—- That 
all  rights  and  privileges  asserted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  to  sport  upon  the  lands  of  your  Majesty,  and  of  the 
seigniories  bordering  on  their  cities  be  revoked  and  annulled, 
and  all  persons  of  the  common  classes,  and  not  nobles,  be 
forbidden  to  carry  arquebusses  or  pistols,  or  to  have  sporting 
dogs,  or  any  others  which  are  not  disabled  by  being  ham- 
strung. That,  in  order  to  regulate  the  great  disorder  which 
exists  at  present  among  the  2Ver«  ^tat,  who  usurp  the  con- 
dition and  the  dresses  of  ladies,  your  Majesty  is  very  humbly 
soHcited  that  hereafter  they  may  be  prohibited  from  so 
making  use  of  them,  imder  the  penalty  of  1000  crowns.  To 
prescribe  to  each  class  such  a  dress  as  may  enable  a  distinction 
to  be  made  in  the  condition  of  the  person  by  wearing  it,  and 
that  velvet  and  satin  be  prohibited,  except  to  nobles.  ( Cakier 
de  la  Noblesse  de  1615,  fol.  233,  254,  229, 262  and  256.) 

*  In  the  cahier  of  the  nobility,  see  the  article  relative  to 
LEiai  des  Baillis  et  S^fUchaux,  fol.  234. 
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Etat  from  the  superior  courts  and  all  the  posts  of 
honour.  Not  only  do  they  claim  the  appointments 
in  the  army  and  the  courts  but  they  demand  that  the 
parliaments  should  be  filled  with  nobles^  and  that 
there  should  be  places  reserved  for  them  in  all  the 
ranks  of  the  civil  hierarchy,  from  the  high  appoint- 
ments of  the  Government,  down  to  the  municipal 
offices.*  Besides,  in  order  to  open  to  themselves  the 
springs  of  wealth,  at  which  the  bourgeoisie  were  drink- 
ing, they  demanded  permission  to  pursue  commerce 
without  a  sacrifice  of  rank.     This  was  a  sort  of  ad- 

*  That  all  the  prhoU  des  MarSchaux,  vice-bailli*,  and  vice- 
sMchaux  be  nobles  by  birth,  and  that  it  be  enjoined  on  those 
who  be  not  of  that  condition  to  resign  their  offices  within  three 
months,  in  failure  of  which  the  office  shall  be  declared  vacant 
and  open  to  application ;  that  the  great  privileges  and  particu- 
lar pririleges  of  waters  and  forests  be  given  only  to  nobles  by 
birth.  That  the  first  consul  or  mayor  of  the  towns  and  hcutiUet 
shall  be  taken  from  the  body  of  the  nobles,  under  penalty  of  the 
nullity  of  the  election  which  shall  be  made  to  the  contrary. 
That  the  two  treasurers  of  France  who  shall  be  left,  agreeably 
to  the  suppression  which  has  been  required,  one  shall  be  a 
noble  by  birth,  and  may  not  be  of  another  condition.  That 
none  may  be  invested  with  the  office  of  haUli  or  tinSchal, 
who  is  not  a  noble  by  condition,  name,  and  profession  of  arms. 
Filling  your  supreme  courts  with  men  of  noble  family,  as  they 
were  anciently,  and  that  a  third  of  the  offices  at  least  be  ap- 
propriated to  them.  And  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
demand  that  it  should  please  your  Majesty  to  give  the  pre- 
ference for  the  appointments  over  the  supreme  companies  of 
your  kingdom — ^that  in  every  judicial  and  financial  body  a 
third  of  the  judges  and  officers  be  nobles.  (Cahier  de  la 
Noblesse,  Ibid,  foho  229,  232,  233,  234,  278,  and  279.) 
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yancement  in  ideas ;  but  the  7Yer«  Etat,  firom  a  spirit 
of  monopoly^  protest  against  that  request;  they  desire 
that  commerce  should  be  still  forbidden  to  the  nobles^ 
and  formally  be  so  to  all  the  privileged  classes.*  In 
this  way  priyil^e  was  opposed  to  privil^e^  and  instead 
of  liberty  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  they  wished 
for  compensation  on  both. 

This  eager  rivalry,  which  gives  so  much  interest  to 
the  history  of  the  States-General  of  1614,  was  a  cause 
of  their  want  of  power.  The  coalition  of  the  two 
first  orders  against  the  third,  and  the  ill  feelings  which 
ensued  from  it,  prevented  or  weakened  every  common 
purpose,  and  neutralised  the  influence  of  the  Assembly 
oyeTthe  proceedings  and  spirit  of  the  Government 
Besides,  whatever  desire  for  the  public  good  might 
have  been  entertained  by  the  Court  of  the  young 
King,  the  incompatibility  of  the  wishes  of  the  two 
orders  would  have  constrained  it  to  remain  inactive, 
for  the  choice  of  a  definite  line  of  poUcy  was  a  matter 
of  too  much  difficulty  and  danger  for  it.  It  would 
have  been  necessary,  in  order  to  elicit  light  out  of  that 
chaos  of  ideas,  to  have  had  either  a  king  worthy 
of  the  name,  or  a  great  minister.  The  Court  of 
Louis  XIII.,  far  from  sincerely  looking  for  a  more 
advantageous  course,  was  only  desirous  of  profiting  by 
the  misunderstanding  of  the  States  for  the  main- 


*  See  Le  Cahier  du  Tiers  JEiat,  art.  161,  and  Le  Cakier 
fie  la  NohUsse,  fol.  232. 
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tenance  of  the  abuses  and  the  contmuation  of  the  dis- 
order. For  fear  lest  some  cbexunstance  might  occur 
to  make  the  Assembly  feel  the  necessity  of  mutual 
agreement^  the  Court  pressed  forward  with  all  its 
power  the  presentation  of  the  cahiers,  promising  that 
they  should  be  answered  before  permission  to  separate 
were  given  to  the  deputies.  The  latter  demanded 
that  their  right  of  continuing  the  meeting  of  the 
States  until  they  had  received  the  answer  of  the  King 
to  their  cahiers  should  be  recognised.  This  was  to  lay 
down  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  States-General^ 
which  still  remained  imdecided^  after  three  centuries. 
The  Court  gave  an  evasive  answer;  and  on  the  23rd 
of  February,  1615,  four  months  after  the  opening  of 
the  States,  the  cahiers  of  the  three  orders  were  pre- 
sented to  the  King  in  solemn  form  in  the  great  cham- 
ber of  the  palace  of  Bourbon.* 

The  following  day,  the  deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat 
attended  at  the  Convent  of  the  Augustins,  the  ordi- 
nary place  of  their  sittings :  they  found  the  chamber 
dismantled  of  its  seats  and  tapestry,  and  their  pre- 
sident annoimced  that  the  King  and  the  Chancellor 
had  prohibited  them  from  holding  any  further  meet- 
ing.  More  astonished  than  they  should  have  been, 
they  uttered  complaints  and  invectives  against  the 
Minister  and  the  Court ;  they  accused  themselves  of 


*  See  La  Relation  de  Flor,  Bapine,  part  iii.,  Des  EtaU 
OSneraux,  &c.  t.  zvii.,  p.  75,  and  following. 
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indolence  and  weakness  in  the  execution  of  their  writ; 
they  reproached  themselves  with  having  been,  as  it 
were,  asleep  four  months,  instead  of  opposing  the 
Government  and  acting  resolutely  against  those  who 
were  robbing  and  ruining  the  kingdom.  A  witness 
and  actor  in  that  scene  has  described  it  with  expres- 
sions Aill  of  sadness  and  patriotic  indignation. 
"  One/'  he  says,  "  goes  about  beating  his  breast,  con- 
fessing his  cowardice,  and  anxious  to  redeem  at  any 
price  an  opportimity  so  firuitless,  so  pernicious  to  the 
State,  so  injurious  to  a  young  prince,  whose  censure 
he  fears,  when  mature  age  shall  have  given  him  a  fuU 
knowledge  of  the  disorders,  which  the  States  have 
not  retrenched,  but  increased,  fomented,  and  approved. 
Another  prepares  for  his  return  home,  abhors  his  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  desires  his  home,  his  wife,  and  his 
friends,  that  in  the  consolation  of  such  tender  pledges 
he  may  drown  the  recollection  of  the  grief  which  his 
expiring  liberty  causes  him.  How — ^let  us  ask,  what 
shame,  what  confusion  for  the  whole  of  France,  to 
see  those  who  represent  her  so  little  considered  and 
so  degraded,  that  so  far  &om  being*  recognised  as 
deputies,  it  seems  hardly  allowed  that  they  are  French- 
men !  .  .  .  Are  we  different  from  those  who  entered 
yesterday  the  chamber  of  the  Bourbon  P^'*  This 
question,  which  was  the  very  question  of  the  national 
sovereignty,  was  asked  again  in  another  assembly  one 

*  Relation  dt  Flor.  JRajntie,  niP  paitie,  p.  119. 
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hundred  and  seventy-two  years  later,  and  then  a  Toioe 
replied;  "  We  are  the  same  to-day  as  we  were  yester- 
day ;  let  us  proceed  to  business/'  * 

But  nothing  was  ripe  in  1615  for  the  results  which 
were  eflFected  by  the  Tiers  Etai  in  1789 ;  the  deputies, 
who  were  forbidden  aU  deliberation,  remained  under 
the  weight  of  their  discouragement.  Every  day, 
according  to  the  account  of  one  of  them,t  they 
paced  up  and  down  the  cloisters  of  the  Augustins, 
to  meet  and  learn  what  was  intended  towards  them. 
They  inquired  of  one  another  the  news  of  the 
Court.  Their  desire  was  to  be  dismissed;  and  all 
were  watching  for  the  opportunity,  anxious  as  they 
were  to  quit  a  city  where  they  perceived  themselves 
to  be,  says  the  same  account,  out  of  place  and 
unemployed,  without  business  either  public  or  private.  J 
The  sense  of  their  duty  awakened  them  from  that 
depression.  They  thought  that,  as  the  council  of  the 
king  was  engaged  in  preparing  the  answers  to  the 
cahiera,  if  it  happened  that  any  decision  should  be 
there  taken,  to  the  injury  of  the  people,  the  blame 
would  not  fail  to  be  cast  upon  their  impatience  to 
depart ;  and  the  nobles  and  clergy,  moreover,  would 
profit  by  their  absence  to  obtain,  by  means  of  their 
solicitations,  aU  sorts  of  advantages.     For  this  two- 

*  It  IB  the  expreBsion  of  Siej^  which  elicited  the  oath  of 
the  Jeu  de  Panme. 
t  Flor.  Bapine,  deputy  of  the  7\ers  Mat  for  Nivernais. 
X  Belation  de  JB^.  Rapine,  iii*>  partie,  p.  119. 
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fold  reason,  the  deputies  of  the  T^s  Etat  resolved  not 
to  ask  separately  for  a  leave  of  absence,  but  to  wait 
till  the  council  had  decided  upon  the  essential  points, 
before  they  retired.*  They  therefore  remained,  and 
assembled  frequently  in  different  places,  maintaining 
their  character  as  deputies  with  a  certain  vigour 
against  the  prime  minister.  At  last,  on  the  24th  of 
March,  the  presidents  of  the  three  orders  were  sum- 
moned to  the  Louvre.  They  were  informed  that  the 
number  of  the  articles  contained  in  the  cakiers  pre- 
vented the  king  from  replying  to  them  so  soon  as  he 
could  have  wished ;  but  that,  in  order  to  give  to  the 
States  an  instance  of  his  good  feeling  towards  them, 
he  received  in  advance  their  principal  petitions,  and 
let  them  know  that  he  had  decided  to  abolish  the 
venality  of  offices,  to  reduce  the  pensions,  and  to 
establish  a  chamber  of  justice  against  the  mal-prac- 
tices  of  the  financiers ;  that  he  would  provide  for  all 
the  rest  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  that  the  deputies 
were  at  liberty  to  depart. 

These  three  points  of  the  cahier  were  chosen  with 
tact,  as  affecting  at  the  same  time  the  passions  of 
the  three  orders.  The  nobles  hailed,  in  the  abolition 
of  the  inheritance  and  venality  of  offices,  a  great 
advantage  in  their  own  favour :  the  Tiers  Etat  hailed 
a  great  advantage  for  the  people  in  the  retrenchment 
of  the  pensions;  and  the  Assembly  had  been  unani- 

*  Belation  de  Flor.  Rapitiet  part  iii.,  p.  129. 
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mops  in  their  ezecntion  of  the  finanriflre,  and  in 
demanding  a  special  jurisdiction  against  their  illegal 
profits.^  It  might  even  be  said  that  the  suppression 
of  the  patUette  and  of  the  venality  was  a  common 
demand  of  the  States^  although  each  order  had  made 
that  demand  from  different  motives  :  the  nobles^  for 
their  own  advantage ;  the  clergy^  from  their  sympathy 
with  the  nobles;  and  the  Tiers  Etat,  with  a  view  to 
the  public  good,  in  opposition  to  their  own  individual 
interest.*  With  regard  also  to  the  article  of  the 
pensions,  which  had  given  rise  to  the  division  between 
the  T^s  and  the  two  other  orders,  the  three  cahiers 

*  See  L'Histoire  de  France,  of  M.  Henri  Martin,  t.  xii.,  p. 
254,  and  foU. 

t  They  have  themselves  taken  care  to  remind  us  of  it  in  the 
articles  of  their  cahier :  "  Experience  has  shown  how  per- 
nicious is  the  establishment  of  the  annual  payment  called 
paulette,  which  makes  so  many  appointments  of  the  judicature, 
as  well  as  others,  hereditary.  .  .  .  and  deprives  your  Majesty 
of  the  means  of  being  able  to  choose  your  officers  and  the 
nobles  of  the  hope  of  ever  obtaining  them  ....  wherefore 
your  Majesty  is  respectfully  petitioned  to  cut  off  entirely  the 
venality  of  offices  of  all  sorts.  ...  It  is  the  only  means  of 
rendering  your  State  more  illustrious  and  prosperous — your 
Majesty  well  served,  and  your  people  consoled  by  the  choice 
which  you  will  make  of  capable  persons.  From  this  general 
benefit  there  will  result  one  in  particular  to  the  advantage  of 
your  nobles,  desirous  of  giving  as  many  proofs  of  their  fidelity 
in  the  exercise  of  judicial  power,  as  they  do  in  your  armies  on 
the  occasions  which  present  themselves  to  them.  They  very 
humbly  beg  it  of  you,  sire."  (Cahier  de  la  Noblesse  de  1616, 
M.S.  de  la  Biblioth^que  Imperiale,  fonds  de  Brienne,  No.  283, 
fol.  238  et  239.) 
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were  brought  into  agreement,  more  open,  it  is  true,  on 
the  side  of  the  clergy  than  on  that  of  the  nobles.*^  In 
this  way,  by  a  strange  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
there  were  feelings  which  were  opposed  expressed  in 
votes  which  were  unanimous;  and  the  promises  of  the 
king  satisfied  at  one  stroke  generous  desires  and  selfish 
designs.  These  promises,  the  only  good  tidings  which 
the  members  of  the  States  had  to  carry  home  to  iheir 
provinces,  were  never  kept;  and  the  answer  to  the 
cahiera  wsis  not  delivered  till  fifteen  years  after  in  a 
royal  ordinance. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  States-General  convoked 
in  1614,  and  dissolved  in  1615.  They  form  an  epoch 
in  our  national  history,  as  closing  the  series  of  the 
great  assemblies  held  under  the  ancient  monarchy ; 
they  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Tiers  Etat, 
of  which  they  mark,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  increasing  importance,  the 
passions,  the  enlightemnent,  the  moral  power  and 
political  impotency.  Their  meeting  terminated  only 
in  a  barren  antagonism ;  and  with  them  ceased  to  act 
and  to  live  that  old  representative  system,  which  was 
mixed  up  with  the  monarchy,  without  rules  or  de- 
fined conditions,  and  in  which  the  bourgeoisie  had 
taken  a  position,  not  by  right,  not  by  conquest,  but 

*  See  the  Cahier  of  ike  Tiers  Etat,  art.  491  and  492 ;  that 
of  the  clergy,  art.  158 ;  and  that  of  the  nobles,  fol.  214,  v^., 
M.S.  de  la  Biblioth^ue  Imperiale,  fondB  de  Brienne,  Nob. 
282,  283,  and  284. 
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at  the  call  of  the  royal  power.  Admitted  into  the 
states  of  the  kingdom  without  a  struggle^  without 
that  eagerness  of  desire  and  effort  which  had  led  it  to 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  oommimes^  it  had  reached 
its  position^  in  general^  with  more  of  distrust  than  of 
satisfaction^  sometimes  bold^  frequently  under  con- 
straint^ always  bringing  with  it  a  mass  of  new  ideas^ 
which  passed  more  or  less  readily^  more  or  less  com- 
pletely from  its  cahier  of  grievances  into  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  kings.  The  effective  agency  of  the 
7^9  Etat  in  the  national  assemblies  was  confined  to 
that  initiative  influence^  the  fruit  of  which  was  slow 
and  uncertain;  all  immediate  action  was  rendered 
impossible  for  it  by  the  double  action  of  the  privi- 
leged orders  opposed  to  it  or  divergent  from  it.  It 
is  this  which  is  seen  more  clearly  than  ever  in  the 
States  of  1615^  and  it  seems  that  the  plebeian  order^ 
impressed  with  an  experience  of  this  kind,  hence- 
forward attached  little  value  to  its  political  rights. 

A  himdred  and  seventy-two  years  passed  away 
without  the  States-General  having  been  once  con- 
vened by  the  crown,  and  without  pubUc  opinion 
having  availed  itself  of  such  powers  as  it  possessed 
to  bring  about  that  convention.*     Hoping  everything 

*  During  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  the  States-General 
were  convoked  on  two  occasions — first,  spontaneouBly  by  the 
Court  in  its  straggle  with  the  hourgeoine;  next,  at  the  instance 
of  the  nobles  united  with  the  clergy ;  some  philanthropists 
joined  to  the  aristocratic  party,  called  for  them  towards  the 
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firom  that  power  which  had  elicited  fix>m  the  people^ 
and  put  into  action  through  plebeian  hands  the 
elements  of  modem  civil  order,  that  opinion  for  a 
century  and  a  half  submitted  itself  without  reserve 
to  the  crown.  It  embraced  the  form  of  simple 
monarchy,  symbol  of  social  unity,  until  that  unity, 
of  which  the  people  deeply  felt  the  need,  appeared 
to  their  minds  under  more  propitious  forms. 

end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV .  The  Eegent  thought  of  them 
to  support  his  power ;  and  there  was  no  question  about  them 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XY. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE     FASLIAMSNT     UNDER   LOUIS    ZIII.,    THE     MIKI8TRT    OF 

RICHELIEU,  THE  FRONDE. 

« 

Summary :  New  importance  of  the  Parliament. — Its  Popu- 
larity— Its  interference  in  Affairs  of  State. — ^Eemonstrances 
of  22nd  of  May,  1615 — Insurrection  of  the  Higher  Nobility 
— ^Ministry  of  Cardinal  Bichelien,  his  Domestic  Policy — 
Assembly  of  Notables  in  1626 — Demolition  of  the  Castles 
— Ordinance  of  January,  1629 — ^Foreign  Policy  of  Bichelieu 
— ^Unpopularity  of  the  Great  Minister — ^Eeaction  of  the 
.  Tiers  JStat  against  the  Ministerial  Dictatorship— Coalition 
of  the  Higher  Magistracy,  the  Fronde — Political  Act  de- 
liberated on  by  the  Four  Supreme  Courts — ^Affair  of  the 
Barricades — ^Dictatorial  Power  of  the  Parliament — It  makes 
its  Peace  with  the  Court — The  Fronde  of  the  Princes,  its 
character — Triumph  of  the  Principle  of  Unlimited  Mo- 
narchy— Developments  of  the  French  Mind — Progress  of 
Enlightenment  and  Befinement — Influence  of  the  Literary 
Bourffeouie. 

A  NEW  phase  in  the  history  of  the  Tiers  Etat  com- 
mences at  this  point;  the  space^  which  is  left  vacant 
in  it  by  the  disappearance  of  the  States-General^  is 
filled  up  by  the  attempts  that  are  made  at  a  direct  in- 
terference in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  by  the  parlia- 
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ment  of  Paris.  This  judicial  body,  summoned  in 
certain  cases  by  the  crown  to  act  a  political  part,  took 
advantage  of  this  usage,  from  the  sixteenth  century, 
to  maintain  that  it  represented  the  States,  that  it 
had  in  their  absence  the  same  po^er  as  they  ;*  and 
when  all  hopes  of  a  reform  had  been  frustrated  by  the 
result  of  their  last  assembly,  the  public  expectation 
was  turned  toward  it,  never  again  to  be  withdrawn, 
till  the  day  when  the  ancient  system  was  destined 
to  cease.  Recruited  for  more  than  three  centuries 
from  the  Mte  of  the  middle  classes,  placed  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  high  offices  of  the  kingdom,  set- 
ting the  example  of  integrity  and  of  all  the  civic 
virtues,  honoured  for  its  patriotism,  its  lustre,  its 
wealth,  and  its  very  pride,  the  parliament  possessed 
all  that  was  necessary  to  attract  the  sympathies  and 
the  confidence  of  the  THers  Etat,  Without  examining 
whether  its  pretensions  to  be  the  referee  of  the  l^is- 
lature  and  controller  of  the  royal  power,  were  founded 
on  real  claims,t  the  people  loved  it  for  its  spirit  of 

*  The  Parliament  spoke  of  itself  as  the  States-GFenend  on 
a  small  scale. 

t  In  its  remonstrances  to  Louis  XIII.  (1615),  the  par- 
liament boasts  of  holding  the  place  of  the  Cowneil  of  Princes 
and  Bar  one,  who  from  all  antiquity  were  near  the  persons  qf 
the  kings,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  government,  and  it  adds : 
as  a  proof  of  this,  the  princes  and  peers  of  France  have  always 
had  a  place  and  deliberative  voice  in  it,  and  in  it  also  have 
been  confirmed  the  laws,  ordinances,  and  edicts,  creations  of 
offices,  treaties  of  peace,  and  other  most  important  affairs  of 
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resistance  to  the  ambition  of  the  favourites  and  the 
ministers^  for  its  constant  hostility  to  the  nobility^ 
for  its  zeal  in  maintaining  the  national  traditions^ 
in  screening  the  state  from  all  foreign  influence^  and 
in  preserving  untouched  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
church.  The  titles  of  August  Body,  August  Senate, 
Guardian  of  the  Kings,  Father  of  the  State,  were  be- 
stowed upon  it ;  and  its  rights  and  power  were  re- 
garded as  equally  sacred  and  equally  indisputable  as 
the  rights  and  the  power  of  the  crown  itself. 

Whatever  degree  of  aristocratic  character  had  been 
introduced  into  the  courts  of  judicature  by  the  right 
of  inheritance  to  the  appointments,  this,  far  from 
diminishing  their  credit  with  the  middle  and  inferior 
classes  of  the  nation,  was  only  regarded  as  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  their  power  to  protect  the  rights  and 
interests  of  all.  That  effective  and  permanent  power, 
transmitted  fix>m  father  to  son,  and  preserved  intact 
by  pride  of  class  as  well  as  pride  of  family,  seemed  a 
more  secure  protection  for  the  cause  of  the  weak  and 
oppressed,  than  the  uncertain  and  transitory  preroga- 
tives of  the  States-General.  In  reality,  the  political 
spirit  of  the  judicial  bodies  was  less  liberal  and  less 

the  Kingdom,  of  which  also  letters-patent  have  been  sent  to 
it,  to  take  them  into  deliberation,  with  full  liberty  of  debate,  to 
examine  into  their  merits,  to  make  reasonable  modification  m 
tbem,  yes,  even  that  which  has  been  allowed  by  our  States- 
General  ought  to  be  confirmed  in  our  court,  in  which  is  the 
place  of  your  royal  throne,  and  the  bed  of  your  sovereiipi 
justice."    {Des  EtaU  ffiniraux,  etc.,  t.  xni.,  ii*  partie,  p.  142.) 

s 
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disinterested  than  that^  with  which  the  elected  repre* 
sentatives  of  the  Tiers  Etat  were  animated  in  the 
exercise  of  their  powers.^  If  the  parliament  held 
with  the  last  in  some  respects^  it  differed  from  them 
in  others ;  its  most  courageous  resistance  was  some- 
times selfish^  it  had  some  of  the  vices  of  the  nobility, 
to  which  it  approximated.    But  in  spite  of  its  irregu- 

*  An  inatance  of  this  is  seen  in  1615,  in  connexion  with  the 
annual  payment,  from  which  resulted  the  hereditary  right  to 
the  offices.  The  chamber  of  the  Tiers  Etai  had  demanded 
the  abolition  of  it,  although  the  majority  of  its  members  were 
officers  of  the  judicature.  The  parliament,  as  soon  as  the  eahiers 
had  been  presented  to  the  King,  assembled  to  protest  against 
that  reform,  and  to  denounce  at  the  same  time  the  abuses  of 
the  administration,  making  also  a  strange  medley  of  the 
public,  and  its  own  peculiar  interest.  "  On  Monday,  the 
ninth  day  of  the  said  month  of  March,  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  parliament  on  account  of  the  paulette,  and 
many  other  affairs  of  importance,  for  which  that  great  and 
august  body  wished  to  provide.  .  .  .  They  made  answer 
that  they  had  taken  their  places  in  order  to  give  advice  on 
affairs,  not  for  the  sole  object  of  the  paulette,  but  of  the 
kingdom,  which  was  ruled  and  governed  at  the  will  of  two  or 
three  ministers  of  State,  who  upset  the  regulations  and  the 
laws  of  the  monarchy.  .  .  .  Such,  then,  are  the  opinions  of 
those  who  do  not  particularly  regard  the  general  benefit  of 
the  State  (as  what  was  stated  the  preceding  day  seemed  to 
promise);  the  most  zealous  acted  for  the  public  good,  the 
rest  aimed  their  blows  and  their  arrows  only  at  the  individual 
interest  of  the  officers,  in  order  to  prevent  the  extinction  of 
the  annual  payment,  under  faith  of  which  many  flattered 
themselves  to  be  secure  of  appointments,  as  of  a  possession 
hereditary  and  patrimonial."  {Relation  deFlorimond  Bupine, 
iii*  partie,  p.  130,  131,  and  137.) 
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larities  and  weaknesses^  those  who  were  suffering  from 
abuses^  did  not  cease  to  have  faith  in  it^  and  to  reckon 
upon  it.  It  seems  as  if  a  voice  made  itself  heard  in 
the  depth  of  the  popular  mind^  sayings  These  persons 
belong  to  us^  they  cannot  wish  otherwise  than  for 
the  good  of  the  people. 

The  {acts,  on  every  occasion^  proved  to  be  much 
below  the  expectations^  and  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 
If  the  supreme  courts  had  the  merit  of  speaking  out^ 
their  word  was  without  authority.     Instituted  by  the 
kings  for  the  administration  of  justice^  they  had  not 
even  the  shadow  of  that  national  summons^  which^ 
whether  given  or  assumed^  confers^  in  some  measure 
or  other^  the  right  of  acting  in  opposition  to  the  will 
of  the  monardi.    As  soon  as  the  moment  arrived  of 
making  action  take  the  place  of  remonstrances^  of 
opposing  means  of  compulsion  to  the  determined 
resistance  of  the  government^  the  parliament  found 
itself  without  authority  and  power;  it  was  obliged  to 
pause^  or  retreat  upon  auxiliaries  more  powerful  than 
itselfj  upon  the  princes  of  the  bloody  upon  the  factious 
in  the  courts    upon   the    discontented   aristocracy. 
When  in  the  name  of  the  public  interest  it  had  refused 
the  enrolment  of  an  edict  or  the  suppression  of  a  decree^ 
and  maintained  an  independent  and  proud  attitude 
in  spite  of  the  exile  or  the  imprisonment  of  its  mem- 
bers^ its  part  was  performed^  unless  it  had  made  aUi- 
anoe  with  the  ambition  of  foreigners  in  the  cause  of 
the  people  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  kingdom.    In 
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this  way  the  most  solemn  manifestations  of  patriotism 
and  independence  terminated  merely  in  proceedings 
without  a  result^  or  in  a  civil  war^  undertaken  for  the 
interest  and  the  passions  of  the  powerful.  The  civic 
courage,  reduced  by  the  sense  of  its  own  powerlessness 
from  beginnings  which  were  noble,  but  from  conse- 
quences which  were  paltry  or  detestable,  to  lend  her 
services  to  the  intrigues  and  factions  of  the  nobles — 
such  is,  in  fine,  the  history  of  the  political  efforts  of 
the  parliament.  The  first  of  them  all,  which  was,  if 
not  the  most  striking,  at  least  one  of  the  boldest,  pre- 
sented that  character,  which  is  found  again  on  a 
grander  scale  and  with  many  complications  in  the 
events  of  the  Fronde. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  four  days  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  States-General,  the  parliament,  with  all 
its  chambers  assembled,  issued  a  decree,  inviting  the 
princes,  dukes,  peers,  and  officers  of  the  crown, 
having  a  place  and  a  voice  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
court  to  attend  there,  in  order  to  advise  upon  the 
matters  which  would  be  proposed  for  the  service  of 
the  king,  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  the  relief  of  the 
people.  This  convocation,  proposed  to  be  held  without 
the  command  of  the  king,  was  an  act  unknown  till 
then ;  it  excited  great  expectation  in  the  public  mind, 
the  hope  of  seeing  that,  which  they  had  vainly  promised 
themselves  from  the  meeting  of  the  States,  executed 
by  the  supreme  courts.*    The  council  of  the  king 

*  The  members  of  the  parliament  aasembled  to  proeeied 
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was  alarmed  as  by  an  innovation  of  a  threatening 
character^  and  annulling  its  decree  by  a  counter- 
decree^  it  forbad  the  parliament  to  proceed  fiirther^ 
and  the  princes  and  peers  to  attend  at  its  invitation. 
The  parliament  obeyed;  but  immediately  began  to 
draw  up  remonstrances ;  a  fresh  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil ordered  it  to  desist ;  this  time  however  it  did  not 
submit^  but  continued  the  work  which  it  had  com- 
menced. When  the  remonstrances  were  ready,  the 
parliament  demanded  an  audience,  that  they  might 
be  read  before  the  king,  and  its  firmness,  supported 
by  public  opinion,  intimidated  the  ministers;  for 
nearly  a  month  they  were  n^otiating  in  order  to 

with  the  remainder  of  their  opinions,  in  order  to  make  Bome 
decision  upon  what  was  to  be  done,  and  taken  into  deliberation 
among  them.  All  France  had  its  eyes  fixed  upon  this  great 
Areopagus,  and  was  all  attention  to  learn  with  applause  what 
the  conclave  of  the  first  senate  in  £nrope  would  effect,  at  a 
time  so  desperate  and  corrupt,  at  which  it  was  believed  that 
it  would  make  up  for  the  defect' of  the  weakness  and  pusillani- 
mity of  the  States,  which  had  only  spoken  hesitatingly,  and 
under  direction,  and  according  to  the  will  of  those  who  had 
not  desired  from  the  deputies  anything  but  the  approbation 
and  confirmation  of  that  which  had  been  arranged  and  managed 
in  the  government  since  the  death  of  the  late  king.  ...  I 
pray  God  to  illumine  their  minds  with  the  rays  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  to  kindle  and  strengthen  their  courage,  to  make  them 
do  more  good  to  the  poor  people  than  the  States  have  done. 
(Bdatum  de  Flor.  Bapine,  iii*  partie,  p.  141,  and  143.)  These 
words,  written  with  a  reference  to  an  assembly  of  all  the 
chambers  prior  to  the  28th  of  March,  are  appHcable,  with  still 
stronger  reason,  to  the  decision  of  that  day. 
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prevent  the  readings  but  the  parliament  was  immoye- 
able^  and  its  perseverance  carried  the  day.  On  the 
22nd  of  May  it  had  an  audience  at  the  Louvre,  and 
read  its  remonstrances  to  the  king  in  council,  of 
which  the  following  are  some  of  the  passages : — 

"  Sire, — ^This  assembly  of  the  chief  personages  of 
your  kingdom  has  not  been  proposed  otherwise  than 
subject  to  the  good  pleasure  of  your  majesty,  to 
represent  to  you  faithfully  by  the  advice  of  those  who 
ought  to  have  most  information  on  the  subject,  the 
disorder  which  is  day  by  day  increasing  and  mul- 
tiplying, it  being  the  duty  of  the  oflScers  of  your 
crown  on  such  occasions  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  the  evil,  in  order  to  obtain  the  remedy  for  it  by 
means  of  your  wisdom  and  royal  authority, — a  proceed- 
ing. Sire,  which  is  not  without  precedent  or  without 
reason.  .  .  .  Those  who  desire  to  weaken  and  de- 
press the  authority  of  this  body  are  striving  to  deprive 
it  of  the  liberty  which  your  predecessors  have  con- 
tinually allowed  it,  to  show  you  faithfully  what  they 
might  judge  useM  for  the  good  of  your  state.  We 
venture  to  tell  your  majesty  that  it  is  an  ill  counsel 
by  which  they  persuade  you  to  commence  the  year  of 
your  majority  by  so  many  commands  of  absolute 
power,  and  to  accustom  yourself  to  actions,  which 
good  kings,  like  you.  Sire,  resort  to  but  on  very  rare 
occasions.'*^ 

*  Des  Etat9  G$n^aux,  etc.,  t.  xrii,  2*  partie,  p.  141 — 144. 
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After  having  presented,  according  to  its  custom,  the 
facts  of  its  history,  haying  asserted  that  it  occupied 
the  place  of  the  council  of  the  great  barons  of  France, 
and  that  in  this  character  it  had  at  every  period  inter- 
fered in  public  affairs,  the  parliament  proposed  a  cahier 
of  reforms,  similar  to  those  of  the  States-General.  It 
asked  the  king  to  follow  the  steps  of  his  father  in  his 
domestic  and  foreign  policy,  to  maintain  the  same 
alliances,  and  to  practise  the  same  system  of  govern- 
ment; to  take  care  that  his  sovereignty  should  be 
secured  against  ultramontane  doctrines,  and  that  a 
foreign  influence  should  not  be  insinuated  in  any  way 
into  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  state.  It  passed 
in  review  all  the  disorders  of  the  administration :  the 
ruin  of  the  finances,  the  lavish  expenditure,  the  exces- 
sive grants  and  the  pensions  bestowed  by  favour,  the 
obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  justice  by  the  court  and 
the  high  nobility,  the  connivance  of  the  royal  officers 
with  the  farmers  of  the  revenues,  and  the  insatiable 
greediness  of  the  ministers.  It  pointed  out  in  pros- 
pect the  insurrection  of  the  people,  reduced  to  despair, 
and  concluded  with  these  calm  but  haughty  words, 
*'  Sire,  we  very  humbly  beg  your  Majesty  to  permit 
us  to  execute  the  decree  of  March  last,  as  is  so 
necessary.  .  .  .  And  in  case  these  remonstrances 
cannot  have  their  effect,  nor  the  decree  be  executed 
through  the  evil  counsels  and  artifices  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  them,  your  Majesty  will,  if  it  please 
you,  find  it  right  that  the  officers  of  your  Parliament 
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should  make  this  solemn  protest :  that^  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  consciences  towards  Grod  and  man^  for 
the  interest  of  your  service,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  State^  they  shall  feel  obliged  hereafter  to  name 
with  fiill  freedom  the  authors  of  all  these  disorders^ 
and  to  make  the  public  acquainted  with  their 
conduct/'  * 

The  following  day,  the  23rd  of  May,  a  decree  of 
the  councQ  ordered  these  remonstrances  to  be  erased 
from  the  registers  of  the  parliament,  and  forbad  that 
body  to  meddle  in  affairs  of  state  without  the  order  of 
the  king.  The  parliament  demanded  a  fresh  audience ; 
it  was  refused,  and  orders  were  repeated  enjoining  it  to 
execute  the  decree  of  the  council.  It  resisted,  employ- 
ing with  tact  all  the  means  of  delay  which  its  modes 
of  proceeding  supplied  it  wiUi.  But,  while  it  was 
resolutely  maintaining  the  legal  contest,  those  whom 
it  had  convoked  to  its  deliberations  quitted  Paris,  and 
made  all  their  preparations  to  take  up  arms.  The 
Prince  of  Cond6,  the  Duke  of  Venddme,  the  Dukes 
of  Bouillon,  Magenne,  Longueville,  and  other  great 
lords,  raised  the  provinces  of  which  they  held  the 
government,  published  a  manifesto  against  the  court, 
and  levied  soldiers  in  the  name  of  the  young  king, 
who  was  constrained,  as  they  said,  by  his  mimsters. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  uneasiness  which  was  caused 
by  the  compliances  of  the  Government  towards  the 

*  Des  EtaU  GenSraux,  p.  172  and  foil. 
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Court  of  Bome^  and  by  its  connexion  with  Spain^  they 
gained  over  to  their  party  the  leaders  of  the  Calvinists;'*^ 
and  the  cause  of  the  reformed  faith^  once  associated 
with  that  of  the  aristocratic  rebellion^  continued  com- 
promised by  that  alliance.  In  this  way  was  com- 
menced^ on  the  part  of  the  Protestants^  that  series  of 
mistakes  and  misfortimes  which^  terminated  by  the 
revolt  and  the  siege  of  Bochelle^  caused  them  to  lose 
successively  all  the  political  and  military  guarantees 
with  which  they  had  been  invested  by  the  edict  of 
Nantes.f 

*  The  Dukes  of  Bohan,  Sonbisei  La  Tr^mouille,  and  even 
the  Dnke  of  Snlly. 

t  .  .  .  Wishing  to  give  all  the  satisfaction  in  his  power  to 
his  subjects  of  the  so-called  reformed  religion,  upon  the 
demands  and  petitions  which-  have  been  presented  to  him  on 
their  part,  for  that  which  they  have  considered  to  be 
necessary  for  them,  as  weU  for  the  liberty  of  their  con- 
sciences, as  for  the  security  of  their  persons,  fortunes,  and 
property,  ...  his  said  Majesty,  besides  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  edict  which  he  has  newly  decided  upon,  .  .  . 
has  granted  and  promised  to  them,  aU  tiie  places,  cities,  and 
easUes  which  they  held  up  to  the  end  of  the  month  of  August 
last,  in  which  there  shall  be  garrisons,  by  the  list  which  shall 
be  prepared  of  them  and  signed  by  His  Majesty,  shall  remain 
in  their  custody  imder  the  authority  of,  and  in  obedience  to. 
His  said  Majesty,  for  the  space  of  eight  years,  to  be  counted 
from  the  day  of  the  publication  of  the  said  edict ;  and  for  the 
others  which  they  hold,  where  there  shall  not  be  garrisons, 
there  shall  be  no  alteration  or  innovation.  .  .  .  And  when 
this  space  of  the  said  eight  years  is  expired,  although  His 
Majesty  be  free  from  his  promise  in  regard  to  the  said  cities, 
and  they  obliged  to  give  them  up  to  him  again,  nevertheless 
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The  civil  war^  for  which  the  remonstrances  of  the 
parliament  served  as  the  pretext^  terminated  without 
any  other  military  achievement  than  the  movements  of 
troops,  and  extensive  pillage  committed  by  the  sol- 
diers of  the  princes  engaged  in  the  rebellion.  In  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Loudun,*  and  published 
under  the  form  of  an  edict,  it  was  ordained  that  the 
decree  for  the  suppression  of  the  remonstrances  should 
remain  without  effect,  that  the  rights  of  the  supreme 
courts  should  be  fixed  by  an  agreement  between  the 
council  of  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  that  the 
King  should  give  his  answer  within  three  months  to 
the  cahiers  of  the  States-General,  and  in  the  same 
space  of  time  to  the  famous  article  of  the  Tiers  Etat 
upon  the  independence  of  the  crown.t  But  all  these 
stipulations  of  public  interest  ended  in  words ;  there 
was  nothing  executed  but  the  secret  clauses,  which 
granted  to  the  chiefs  of  the  revolt  places  of  security, 
honours,  and  six  million  francs  to  divide  among  them. 
The  malcontents,  satisfied  by  these  means,  were  re- 
conciled to  their  enemies  at  court,  and  matters  fell 

he  has  still  granted  and  promised  that  if  in  the  said  cities  he 
oontinuea  after  the  said  time  to  keep  garrisons  there,  or  to 
leave  a  governor  there  in  command,  that  he  will  not  dispossess 
him  who  shall  be  there,  provided  it  be  to  put  another  in  his 
stead.  (Articles  annexed  to  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  Dumont, 
eorp9  diplomatique,  t.  v.,  i*"  partie,  p.  557  and  558.) 

•  The  6th  of  May,  1616. 

f  See  the  edict  delivered  at  Blois  in  the  month  of  May, 
1616.     Rectteil  des  anciennes  Lois  Francaises,  t.  xvi.,  p.  83. 
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again  into  the  same  train  of  disorder  and  anarchy  as 
before.  The  (Government,  divided  and  neutralised  by 
the  cabals,  which  quarrelled  for  it  among  themselves ; 
a  sort  of  plot,  to  reduce  France  to  what  she  was  pre- 
vious to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.;  attempts  which  made 
some  remark  with  a  foolish  exultation,  others  with  a 
profound  sorrow,  that  the  time  of  the  kings  was  passed, 
and  that  of  the  nobles  had  arrived  ;*  the  ever  ready 
threat  of  a  dissolution  of  the  administration,  and  of  a 
dismemberment  of  the  kingdom  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  ambitions  united  to  those  of  the  foreigner;  these 
form  the  spectacle  which  was  offered  in  the  midst  of 
its  changes  by  the  government  of  Louis  XII.,  till  the 
day  when  a  Statesman,  marked  out  in  the  destinies  of 
France  to  resume  and  achieve  the  poUtical  work  of 
Henry  the  Great,  after  having  glided  into  power 
mider  the  shadow  of  a  patronage,  seized  upon  the 
direction  of  affairs  by  main  force,  by  the  right  of 
genius. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  was  not  so  much  a  minister,  in 
the  precise  sense  of  the  word,  as  a  person  invested 
with  the  whole  power  of  the  crown.  His  prepon- 
derating influence  in  the  council  suspended  the  exer- 
cise of  the  hereditary  power,  without  which  the 
monarchy  must  cease  to  exist ;  and  it  seems  as  if  that 
may  have  taken  place  in  order  that  the  social  pio- 

•  Mimoires  de  Sully,  collection  Michaud,  2«  Serie,  t.  ii. 
p.  388. 
f  1624. 
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gress,  violently  arrested  since  the  last  reign^  might 
resume  its  course  at  the  instigation  of  a  kind  of  dic- 
tator^ whose  spirit  was  free  from  the  influences  which 
the  interest  of  family  and  dynasty  exercises  over  the 
characters  of  kings.  By  a  strange  concurrence  of 
circumstances^  it  happened  that  the  weak  prince^ 
whose  destiny  it  was  to  lend  his  name  to  the  reign  of 
the  great  minister^  had  in  his  character^  his  instincts^ 
his  good  or  bad  qualities^  all  that  could  supply  the 
requirements  of  such  a  post.  Louis  XIII.^  who  had  a 
mind  without  energy  but  not  without  intelligence^ 
could  not  live  without  a  master;  after  having  pos- 
sessed and  lost  many^  he  took  and  kept  the  one,  who 
he  found  was  capable  of  conducting  France  to' the 
point,  which  he  himself  had  a  faint  glimpse  of,  and  to 
which  he  vaguely  aspired  in  his  melancholy  reveries. 
It  might  be  said  that,  beset  by  the  idea  of  the  grand 
objects  which  his  father  had  accomplished  and  de- 
signed, he  felt  himself  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  im- 
mense responsibilities,  which  he  could  not  discharge 
except  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  liberty  a;3  a  man  and  a 
King.  Oroaning  sometimes  under  this  yoke  he  was 
tempted  to  free  himself  from  it,  and  then  immediately 
resumed  it,  overcome  by  the  conscientious  sense 
which  he  had  of  the  public  good,  and  by  his  admira- 
tion of  the  intellect,  whose  magnificent  plans  promised 
order  and  prosperity  at  home,  power  and  glory 
abroad.* 

*  See  the  UBstament  Politique  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bichelieu. 
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In  his  attempts  at  innoYatioii^  Richelieu^  as  simple 
minister^  much  surpassed  the  great  king  who  had  pre- 
ceded him^  in  boldness.  He  undertook  to  accelerate 
the  movement  towards  civil  unity  and  equality  so 
much^  and  to  carry  it  so  far^  that  hereafter  it  should 
be  impossible  to  recede.  After  the  death  of  Philippe 
le  Bel,  the  regal  power  had  drawn  back  in  its  revolu- 
tionary undertaking,  and  bent  beneath  a  reaction  of 
the  feudal  aristocracy.  After  Charles  V.  there  was  a 
backward  movement  of  the  same  kind ;  the  work  of 
Louis  XI.  had  been  nearly  lost  in  the  depth  of  the 
troubles  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  that  of  Henry 
lY .  was  compromised  by  fifteen  years  of  disorder  and 
weakness.  To  save  it  from  perishing,  three  things 
were  necessary :  that  the  high  nobility  should  be 
constrained  to  obedience  to  the  king  and  to  the  law ; 
that  Protestantism  should  cease  to  be  an  armed  party 
in  the  State ;  that  France  should  be  able  to  choose 
her  allies  freely  in  behalf  of  her  own  interest  and  in 
that  of  European  independence.  On  this  triple  object 
the  king-minister  employed  his  powerful  intellect,  his 
indefatigable  activity,  ardent  passions,  and  an  heroic 
strength  of  mind.*    His  daily  life  was  a  desperate 

♦  When  your  Majesty  decided  upon  admitting  me  at  the 
same  time  into  your  counsels,  and  a  great  share  of  your  confi- 
dence in  the  direction  of  your  affairs,  I  can  say  with  truth  that 
the  Hugonots  divided  the  government  with  you,  that  the  nobles 
conducted  themselves  as  if  they  had  not  been  subjects,  and 
the  most  powerful  governors  of  the  provinces  as  if  they  had 
been  supreme  in  their  offices.  ...    I  can  say,  further,  that 
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struggle  against  the  nobles,  the  royal  family,  the 
supreme  courts,  against  all  that  existed  of  high 
institutions,  and  corporations  established  in  the 
country.  For  the  purpose  of  reducing  all  to  the  same 
level  of  submission  and  order,  he  raised  the  royal 
power  above  the  ties  of  family  and  the  tie  of  precedent ; 
he  isolated  it  in  its  sphere  as  a  pure  idea,  the  living 
idea  of  the  public  safety  and  the  national  interest.* 

From  this  exalted  principle  he  deduced  an  im- 
passible logic  and  relentless  severities  in  his  exer- 
cise of  the  supreme  power.  He  was  as  destitute 
of  mercy  as  he  was  of  fear,  and  trampled  underfoot 
the  respect  due  to  judicial  forms  and  usages.  He 
had  sentences  of  death  pronounced  by  commis- 
sioners of  his  own  selection :   at  the   very  foot  of 

the  foreign  alliances  were  despised ;  particular  interests  pre- 
ferred to  public ;  in  a  word,  the  dignity  of  your  royal  Majesty 
was  so  lowered,  and  so  different  from  what  it  ought  to  be,  by 
the  fault  of  those  who  had  then  the  principal  conduct  of  our 
affairs,  that  it  was  impossible  to  recognise  it.  {Testament 
Folitique  de  Eichelieu,  i"  partie,  p.  6,  Amsterdam,  1788.) 

*  The  public  interests  ought  to  be  the  sole  object  of  the 
prince  and  of  his  councillors.  (Ibid,  2»  partie,  p.  222.) — To 
believe,  that  because  they  are  sons,  or  brothers  of  the  Xing, 
or  princes  of  the  blood,  they  can  trouble  the  kingdom  with 
impunity,  is  to  deceive  themselves.  It  is  more  reasonable  to 
consider  the  security  of  the  kingdom  and  the  royal  power, 
than  to  have  regard  to  their  positions.  .  .  .  The  sons,  brothers, 
and  other  relations  of  the  King's  are  subject  to  the  laws  as 
much  as  the  rest,  and  especially  when  it  is  a  question  of 
high-treason.  (Mem,  du  Cardinal  de  Siohelieu,  collection 
Mtchaud,  2«  aerie,  t.  viii.,  p.  407.) 
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the  throne  he  struck  the  enemies  of  the  puhlic 
interest^  and  at  the  same  time  of  his  own  fortune^  and 
confounded  his  personal  hatreds  with  the  vengeance 
of  the  State.  No  one  can  say  whether  or  not  there 
was  deceit  in  that  assurance  of  conscience  which  he 
manifested  in  his  last  moments  :*  God  alone  could 
look  into  the  depth  of  his  mind.  We  who  haye 
gathered  the  firuit  of  his  labours  and  of  his  patriotic 
devotion  at  a  distance  of  time — ^we  can  only  bow 
before  that  man  of  revolution,  by  whom  the  ways 
which  led  to  our  present  state  of  society  were  pre- 
pared. But  somethiQg  sad  is  still  attached  to  his 
glory :  he  sacrificed  everything  to  the  success  of  his 
undertaking;  he  stifled  within  himself  and  crushed 
down  in  some  noble  spirits  the  eternal  principles  of 
morality    and  humanity.f     When  we  look  at  the 

*  The  priest  asking  him  if  he  forgave  his  enemies,  he  re- 
plied that  he  had  none  except  those  of  the  State.  {MSm.  d€ 
Montglat,  collection  Miohaud,  3«  s^rie,  t.  v.  p.  133.  See  also 
Mim,  de  Montchal,  Eotterdam,  1718,  p.  268.) 

t  Cardinal  Bichelieu  turned  into  crimes  that  which  con- 
stituted the  virtues  of  the  Mirons,  Harlays,  Marillacs, 
Fibracs,  and  Fayes  in  the  past  century.  Those  martyrs  of 
the  State,  who,  by  their  good  and  holy  principles,  did  more  to 
dissipate  factions  than  the  gold  of  Spain  and  England  did  to 
produce  them,  were  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  the  President  Barillon  was  imprisoned 
by  Cardinal  Bichelieu  at  Amboise,  and  it  is  he  who  began  to 
punish  magistrates  for  having  advanced  truths  in  behalf  of 
which  their  oaths  oblige  them  to  expose  their  very  lives. 
(Mim.  du  Card,  de  Betz,  Collect.  Michaud  et  Poujoulat, 
p.  60.) 
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great  things  which  he  achieyed,  we  admire  him  with 
gratitude;  we  woifld^  but  we  caimot^  love  his  cha^ 
racter. 

The  most  daring  innovators  perceive  that  Ihey 
need  the  support -of  public  opinion.  Richelieu,  before 
he  put  his  political  plans  into  execution,  wished  to 
submit  them  to  the  test  of  a  solemn  debate,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  returned  to  him  confirmed  by  a 
sort  of  national  sanction.  He  could  not  entertain  an 
idea  of  the  States-General :  as  a  member  of  them  in 
1614,  he  had  seen  their  mode  of  proceeding,  and, 
besides,  his  notions  of  absolute  authority  were  repug- 
nant to  those  great  meetings;  he  looked  for  the  moral 
support  which  he  desired  to  an  assembly  of  notables. 
In  the  month  of  November,  1626,  he  convoked  fifty- 
five  persons  of  his  own  choice — ^twelve  members  of 
the  clergy,  fourteen  of  the  nobility,  and  twenty-seven 
of  the  supreme  courts,  together  with  a  treasurer  of 
France  and  the  priv6t  des  marchands  of  Paris.  Oaston, 
the  King's  brother,  was  president,  and  the  Marshals 
De  la  Force  and  De  Sassompierre  vice-presidents  of 
the  Assembly ;  but  the  nobles  who  had  seats  in  it, 
councillors  of  State  for  the  most  part,  belonged  to 
the  Administration  rather  than  to  the  Court.  There 
was  not  included  a  single  duke,  peer,  or  governor  of  a 
province.* 

Bicheheu  himself  developed  before  this  meeting  of 

*  The  opening  sesBion  took  place  on  the  second  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  grand  hall  of  the  Tuilleries. 
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chosen  persons^  of  whom  the  members  of  the  Tiers 
Etctt  formed  more  than  half^  the  whole  plan  of  his 
domestic  policy.*  The  initiative  of  the  measures  pro- 
ceeded fix)m  the  Ghovemment^  not  from  the  Assembly ; 
one  spirit  alone  pervaded  all^  the  questions  as  well  as 
the  replies;  and  in  the  work^  of  which  the  cahier  of 
the  votes  was  the  result^  it  would  be  impossible  to 
decide  what  share  belonged  to  the  minister  and  what 
to  the  notables.  Principles  of  administration  in  con- 
formity with  the  spirit  of  society  and  with  the  ftiture 
destiny  of  France  were  laid  down  by  common  consent : 
the  assessment  to  the  taxes  was  required  to  be  such  as 
would  not  aggrieve  the  productive  and  suffering  classes; 
as  the  mainspring  of  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  lies 
in  its  industry  and  commerce,  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided that  that  department  be  made  more  considerable 
and  held  in  respect ;  it  was  laid  down  as  necessary 
that  the  power  of  the  State  should  have  as  its  base 
a  standing  army,  in  which  the  promotions  should  be 
accessible  to  all,  and  which  should  spread  the  military 
spirit  in  the  other  classes  of  the  nation  as  well  as  the 
nobles.  With  respect  to  the  measures  promised  or 
required,  the  chief  had  for  their  object  the  lowering 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  State  to  the  level  of  its 
receipts,  and  the  reduction  of  the  unproductive  ex- 
penses to  the  encouragement  of  the  productive;  the 

*  See  his  speech,  and  that  of  Marillac,  the  keeper  of  the 
seals,  in  the  proch  verbal  of  the  Assembly  of  1626.  Iki 
EtaU  gMraux,  &o,,  t.  xviii.,  p>  207  and  following. 

T 
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increase  of  the  maritime  forces^  with  a  view  to  foreign 
oommeroe;  the  establishment  of  great  commercial 
companies,  and  the  resmnption  of  the  great  projects 
of  forming  canals  in  the  interior :  the  security  of  the 
industrious  guaranteed  against  the  want  of  discipline 
among  the  soldiery,  by  the  strictness  of  the  pohce  and 
the  regularity  of  payment ;  lastly,  the  destruction  in 
all  the  provinces  of  the  fortresses  and  castles  not  avail- 
able for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.* 

The  assembly  of  the  notables  separated  on  the 
24th  of  February,  1627,  and  a  commission  was  imme- 
diately named  to  draw  up  the  reforms  which  had  been 
recently  promised,  and  those  which  were  intended  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  cahiers  of  the  States  of 
1614,  into  one  body  of  laws.  At  the  same  time  the 
most  material  and  not  the  least  popular  of  these 
reforms,  the  demolition  of  the  fortresses,  the  quar- 
ters of  the  £eu^ous  nobles  and  the  soldiery  of  the 
civil  wars,  was  commenced.  At  each  decisive  epoch 
of  the  progress  towards  the  national  unity,  this  kind 
of  destruction  had  taken  place  by  the  authority  of  the 
kings.  Charles  Y.,  Louis  XI.,  and  Henry  lY.  attacked 
the  strongholds  in  order  to  check  the  feudal  spirit ; 
in  this,  as  in  everything,  BicheUeu  made  a  vast  step 
towards  completing  the  work  of  his  predecessors.  The 

*  In  the  Becherehes  of  Forbonnais,  t.  i.,  p.  205,  Bee  the 
extracts  which  he  gives  of  the  resolutionB  of  the  Assembly ; 
see  also  the  declaration  of  the  King  on  the  first  of  March, 
1627 ;  Des  JStaU  Chneraux,  &c.,  t.  zviii.,  p.  292  and  following^. 
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measfures  necessary  for  what  we  may  call  the  political 
levelling  of  the  French  soil,  were  intrusted  by  him 
to  the  zeal  of  the  provinces  and  municipalities,  and 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  masses  of 
the  people  rose  to  pull  down  the  battlemented  walls, 
the  resorts  of  tyranny  and  brigandage,  which  from  ge- 
neration to  generation  they  had  learnt  even  as  children 
to  curse.  According  to  the  vivid  expression  of  a  dis- 
tinguished  historian,  "  the  cities  assailed  the  citadels, 
the  rural  districts  the  castles,  each  of  them  the  object 
of  its  hatred/'  But  that  order  which  frequently 
marks  the  depth  of  popular  sentiments  presided  over 
this  great  execution  which  the  country  performed 
upon  itself;  no  wanton  destruction  was  committed ; 
the  fosses  were  filled  up,  the  forts  rased,  with  the 
bastions  and  everything  that  supplied  a  means  of  miU- 
tary  defence — that  which  could  only  remain  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  past  was  left  standing. 

During  this  time  the  commission  of  legislative 
reform  pursued  its  work  under  the  presidency  of 
Marillac,  the  keeper  of  the  seals.  The  result  of  it  was 
the  ordinance  of  January,  1629,  which  was  equal  in 
merit,  and  superior  in  comprehensiveness  to  the  great 
ordinances  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  new  code 
consisted  of  not  less  than  four  hundred  and  sixty-one 
articles.  It  reached  all  the  departments  of  legislation : 
civil  law,  criminal  law,  general  police,  ecclesiastical 
afiSedrs,  public  instruction,  justice,  finance,  commerce, 
army,  navy.    Inspired  at  once  by  the  national  desire. 
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and  by  the  genius  of  Bichelien^  it  bore  the  stamp  of 
that  genius^  although  the  great  minister  did  not  con- 
descend to  assume  any  share  in  it^  and  the  opposition 
of  the  parliament^  raised  against  that  work  of  deep 
wisdom^  attached  to  it^  by  applying  a  humorous 
sobriquet/another  name  than  his."^ 

The  object  of  the  ordinance^  or  rather  the  code  of 
1629^  was  to  meet  at  once  the  claims  of  the  last 
States-Qeneral^  and  those  of  the  two  assemblies  of 
notables.t  Among  the  provisions  adopted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  cahiers  of  1615^  the  greater  part  were 
formed  upon  that  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  I  shall  not  make 
an  analysis  of  them^  I  shall  only  observe  that  in  many 
cases  the  provision  does  not  come  up  to^  or  diverges 
slightly  firom,  the  claim.  We  perceive  that  the  legis- 
lator is  studying  to  conciliate  the  divergent  interests 
of  the  orders,  and  that  he  is  anxious  to  limit  the 
reform  within  certain  bounds.  If  the  suppression  of 
those  feudal  privileges,  which  were  enjoyed  without  a 
title,  and  of  service  whidi  was  unduly  exacted,  was 

*  The  lawyers  pretended  to  ridionle  the  ordinance  of 
1629  by  calling  it  Code  Mickaud,  from  the  christian  name  of 
its  compiler,  Marillac,  the  keeper  of  the  seals.  (Upon  the  par- 
liamentary opposition  to  this  ordinance,  see  the  MemoriaU 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  Collect.  Michaud  et  Poujonlat, 
2"  s^rie,  t.  vii.,  p.  587  and  foUowing.) 

t  That  of  1617,  of  which  I  have  not  made  mention,  and 
that  of  1626. — Ordinance  upon  the  petitions  of  the  States 
assembled  at  Paris  in  1614,  and  of  the  Assembly  of  notables 
who  met  at  Souen  and  at  Paris  in  1617  and  1626.  {Becueil 
dea  Jjtciennes  Lois  JFrangaites,  t.  xvi.,  p.  223  and  foUovring.) 
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granted  to  the  Tiers  Etat,  its  wish  for  the  enfran* 
chisement  of  property  held  in  mortmain  was  not  met.'i^ 
The  time  of  free  landed  estates  was  not  yet  come ; 
that  of  free  cities  was  passed.  The  ordinance  meets 
the  claim  for  the  emancipation  of  the  mnnidpal 
government  only  by  evasive  terms^  and  it  takes  upon 
itself  to  decree  the  imiformity  of  that  government : 
it  requires  that  all  the  dvil  corporations  be  reduced^ 
as  soon  as  possible^  to  the  model  of  that  of  Pari8.t 
To  these  tendencies  towards  national  unity  it  joined 
others  not  less  propitious  to  the  national  development. 
It  introduces  into  the  army  the  democratic  principle^ 
by  the  power  given  to  all  of  rising  to  every  post;  it 
relaxes  in  favour  of  the  nobility  the  ties  which  bound 
them  exclusively^  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  their 
rank^  to  the  profession  of  arms ;  it  attracts  the  high 

*  Ordinances  of  1629,  article  206  and  207.— See  above. 
Chapter  viii.,  the  analysis  of  the  cahier  of  1615. 

t  We  ordain  that  the  elections  of  the  Pr^v6t8  dee 
marchands,  tnairies,  ^chevins,  capitools,  jurats,  consuls,  pro- 
oureurs,  syndics,  .  .  .  and  other  offices  of  the  cities  be  filled 
in  the  accustomed  manner,  without  interest  and  monopoly, 
by  persons  most  suitable  and  capable  of  exercising  such 
offices  for  the  benefit  of  our  service,  the  repose  and  security 
of  the  said  cities. — And,  in  order  to  maintain  our  subjects  in 
the  greatest  order  and  tranquillity,  we  will  and  ordain  that 
the  corporations  and  town-halls,  and  the  manner  of  their 
assemblies  and  administration  be  reduced  throughout  our 
kingdom,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  form  and  manner  of  that 

of  our  good  city  of  Paris (Ordinance   of  1629, 

artide  412.) 
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bourgeoirie  firom  the  ambition  of  holding  the  offices 
of  goyemment,  towards  the  interests  of  commerce ; 
it  invites  the  whole  nation  to  press  forward  along  the 
ways  of  active  industry.  We  here  give  the  text  of 
three  of  these  articles : — 

''The  soldier  shall  have  the  power  of  rising  to  the 
appointment  and  command  of  companies  by  his 
services^  £rom  rank  to  rank^  ap  to  that  of  captain^  and 
still  higher,  if  he  proves  himself  worthy  of  it/'  * 

''  In  order  to  invite  our  subjects  of  every  rank  and 
condition  to  apply  themselves  to  oonmierce  and  traffic 
by  sea,  and  to  let  them  know  that  it  is  our  intention 
to  raise  and  honour  those  who  will  thus  occupy  them- 
selves, we  ordain  that  all  nobles  who,  either  in  their 
own  persons  or  by  agents,  shall  take  a  share  in  vessels, 
their  goods  and  merchandise  shall  not  forfeit  their 
rank.  .  .  .  And  that  those  who  are  not  nobles  shall 
eiyoy  the  privileges  of  nobility  after  they  have  kept 
up  a  vessel  of  two  or  three  hundred  tons  for  five  years, 
so  long  as  they  shall  continue  to  keep  up  the  said 
vessel,  provided  they  had  it  built  in  o\a  kingdom,  and 
not  otherwise ;  and  in  case  they  die  in  the  trade,  after 
having  continued  it  for  fifteen  years,  we  will  that  their 
widows  enjoy  the  same  privilege  during  their  widow- 
hood ;  as  also  their  children,  provided  one  of  them 
continues  the  business  of  the  said  trade,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  vessel  for  the  period  of  ten  years. 
We  will,  moreover,  that  the  wholesale  traders  who 
*  Ordinance  of  1629,  article  229. 
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hold  warehouses  without  selling  bj  retail^  or  other 
merchaats  who  shall  have  been  kchemns,  consuls^  or 
wardens  of  their  companies^  be  able  to  take  the  rank 
of  nobles^  aad  have  precedence  and  place  in  all  public 
and  private  assemblies  immediately  after  our  lieu- 
tenant-generals^ counsellors  of  the  presidial  courts^  and 
our  procureurs  ginfraux  of  the  said  courts^  and  other 
royal  judges  who  shall  be  on  the  spot/'* 

^'We  exhort  our  subjects^  who  have  means  and 
assiduity  for  the  purpose,  to  join  and  unite  together 
to  form  good  and  safe  companies  and  associations  for 
commerce,  navigation,  and  trade,  in  the  manner  that 
they  shall  see  best.  We  promise  to  protect  and 
defend  them,  to  give  them  encouragement  by  special 
privileges  and  favours,  and  to  maintain  them  in  every 
way  that  they  shall  desire  for  the  advantageous 
conduct  and  success  of  their  trade.'^f 

All  the  social  ameliorations  that  could  possibly  be 
made  applicable  to  his  time  were  effected  by  Riche- 
lieu, whose  intellect  embraced  everything,  whose 
practical  genius  omitted  nothing,  whUe,  with  a  mar- 
vellous ability,  he  passed  firom  generals  to  parti- 
culars, and  from  theory  to  practice.  Conducting  a 
multitude  of  affairs,  both  great  and  small,  at  the 
same  time,  and  with  the  same  zeal,  everywhere  pre- 
sent in  person  or  in  influence,  he  possessed,  in  an 
unique  degree,  universality  and  freedom  of  mind. 

•  Ordinance  of  1629,  article  462. 
t  Ibid,  article  429. 
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Though  a  prince  of  the  Boman  Churchy  he  was 
desirous  that  the  clergy  should  be  national ;  though 
a  conqueror  of  the  Calvinists,  he  struck  the  blow  only 
at  their  rebellion^  and  respected  their  rights  of 
conscience.'!'  Of  noble  birth^  and  imbued  with  the 
pride  of  his  order,  he  acted  as  if  he  had  received  a  com- 
mission to  prepare  the  way  for  the  reign  of  the  7ier« 
Etat.  The  ultimate  aim  of  his  domestic  policy  was 
that  which  aggrandised  and  tended  to  undass  the 
bourgeoisie — ^namely^  the  progress  of  commerce  and 
literature^  the  encouragement  both  of  manual  and 
intellectual  labour.  Richelieu  did  not  recognise  be- 
low the  Crown  any  position  equal  to  his  own,  save 
that  of  the  writer  or  the  thinker ;  he  wished  that  a 
Chapelain  or  a  Gombauld  should  converse  with  him 
on  terms  of  equaUty.  But  while  by  grand  commer- 
cial  schemes  and  a  noble  literary  institutionf  he 
was  multiplying  places  in  the  State,  besides  appoint- 
ments in  the  courts,  in  favour  of  the  middle  dasses^ 
he  depressed  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  cities  to  the 
level  made  by  an  unlimited  power.   Individual  States, 

*  In  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Alais,  28tli  of  June, 
1629,  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  confirmed,  and  solemnly 
sworn  to  by  the  King. 

t  See  the  letters-patent  of  January,  1635,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  French  academy;  the  letters  for  creating  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  the  navy  and  navigation,  October, 
1626;  the  letters  of  July  and  November,  1634;  and  the 
edict  of  March,  1642,  for  the  formation  and  support  of  a  West 
Indian  Company.  (Recueil  des  ancienne*  Lois  ^angaU$s,  t. 
zvi.,  p.  418, 194,  409,  415,  et  540.) 
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municipal  constitutions^  all  that  countries  associated 
under  the  crown  had  stipulated  for  as  rights^  all 
that  the  bourgeoisie  had  created  in  its  heroic  days 
— ^he  trod  them  all  down  lower  than  ever.  This  was 
not  effected  without  sufferings  to  the  people — suffer- 
ings unfortunately  inevitable^  but  not  the  less  acutely 
felt  on  this  account — ^which  accompanied  from  crisis 
to  crisis  the  birth  of  our  modem  civilisation. 

With  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  great 
minister^  this  part  of  his  work^  which  is  not  less 
admirable  than  the  other^  has  in  addition  the  singular 
merit  of  never  having  lost  any  of  its  virtue  by  the 
lapse  of  time  or  the  revolutions  of  Europe— of  being 
as  vigorous  and  as  national  after  two  centuries  as  on 
its  first  day.  It  is  the  same  policy  which  since  the 
fall  of  the  empire  and  the  restoration  of  constitutional 
France  has  not  ceased  to  form^  if  I  may  use  the 
expression^  a  part  of  the  conscience  of  the  country. 
The  maintenance  of  independent  nationalities^  the 
enfranchisement  of  those  which  are  oppressed^  re- 
spect for  the  natural  ties  which  form  the  community 
of  race  and  language^  peace  and  friendship  with  the 
weak,  war  with  the  oppressors  of  general  freedom 
and  civilisation,  all  those  duties  which  our  democratic 
liberalism  imposes  on  itself,  were  implicitly  comprised 
in  the  plan  of  foreign  policy  which  was  dictated  to  a 
king,  by  a  statesman  whose  ideal  of  domestic  policy 
was  that  of  absolute  power.* 

*  It  will  be  Been  with  wliat  words  of  sympathy  for  the 
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Upon  the  qtiestion  of  the  rights  of  France  to  an 
enlargement  of  territory^  by  which  she  may  obtain 
her  definite  frontiers^  a  question  frequently  proposed 
for  three  centuries^  and  still  pending  at  the  present 
time^  Henry  IV.  said,  I  heartily  wish  that  those  who 
speak  the  Spanish  language  may  remain  to  Spain; 
those  who  speak  the  German  to  Germany ;  but  all  those 
who  speak  the  French  ought  to  belong  to  me."  *  A 
contemporary  of  Richelieu,  perhaps  one  of  his  con- 
fidants, represents  him  as  saying,  "  The  aim  of  my 
ministry  has  been  this:  to  re-establish  the  natural 
boundaries  of  Gaxd,  to  identify  Gaul  with  France, 
and  to  make  modem  Gtiul  co-extensiye  with  an- 
cient."t    From  these  two  principles,  combined  to- 

cause  of  European  emancipation  I  express  his  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Conntries.  At 
each  military  or  diplomatic  occurrence,  the  business  is  to 
enfranchise  a  prince  or  a  people  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Spaniards,  from  the  tyranny  of  the  house  of  Austria,  from 
the  terror  caused  by  the  insatiable  greediness  of  that  house, 
the  enemy  to  the  peace  of  Christendom,  to  arrest  its  usurpa- 
tions, to  make  it  give  up  lohat  it  had  usurped  in  Switzerland 
or  in  Italy,  to  guarantee  all  Italy  from  its  unjust  oppression, 
to  watch  over  the  scfety  of  all  Italy,  to  save  and  secure 
against  the  house  of  Austria  the  rights  of  the  princes  of  the 
empire.  {Testament  Politique  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
i"  partie.  Chap.  i«.,  p.  9,  10,  14,  15,  18,  24,  25,  and  26.) 

*  JSistoire  du  r^gne  de  Henri  le  Grand,  by  Mathieu,  t. 
ii.,  p.  444. 

t  Hie  ministerii  mei  seopus,  restituere  Gallis  limites 
quos  natura  prsfixit  .  .  .  confimdere  Galliam  cum  FranoUl, 
et  ubioumque  ^t  antiqua  Gallia,  ibi  restaurare  novum. 
{Testamew^wm  pcUticum,  ap.  Petri  Labbe  Elogia  sacra,  &c., 
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gether  and  modifying  each  other^  will  proceed,  when 
the  proper  season  shall  arrive,  the  final  settlement  of 
the  extent  of  the  French  soil  as  possessed  by  us,  by  a 
legitimate  and  perpetual  title  in  the  name  of  the  two- 
fold right  of  natm*e  and  of  history. 

The  conception  of  a  new  political  system  of  Europe, 
founded  upon  the  balance  of  riyal  powers,  and  in 
which  France  should  exercise,  not  for  her  own  advan- 
tage, but  for  the  maintenance  of  the  common  inde- 
pendence, the  ascendancy  which  had  been  carried  off 
by  Spain — this  conception  of  Henry  the  Great,  which 
vanished  like  a  dream  at  his  death,  was  carried  into 
eSdct  by  Richelieu  by  means  of  negotiations  and 
victories.  When  the  minister  of  Louis  XIII.  died, 
worn  out  with  patriotic  labours,*  the  work  was  almost 
completed ;  perseverance  and  tact,  joined  to  striking 

successes  in  war,t  brought  about  in  less  than  five 
years  the  fundamental  act  of  European  reorganiza- 
tion, the  glorious  treaty  of  Westphalia,  j:  This  part  of 
the  work  of  the  great  statesman,  his  foreign  policy,  is 

ed.  1706,  p.  253  and  followiDg.)  The  work  which  contains 
these  remarkable  words,  and  which  appeared  less  than  a  year 
after  the  death  of  the  Cardinal,  is  an  eulogium,  interspersed, 
according  to  all  appearance,  with  words  taken  as  they  are 
reported  from  his  lips.  Sichelieu  loved  to  open  himself  to 
his  friends ;  he  dictated  much  to  those  who  surrounded  him, 
and,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  curious 
persons  took  notes  of  his  conversations. 

*  The  fourth  of  December,  1642. 

t  The  victories  of  Bocroi,  Nordlingen,  and  Lens. 

t  Signed  at  Munster,  the  24th  October,  1648. 
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that  which  was  best  understood  in  his  own  times^  and 
appeared  to  eminent  minds  pure  without  alloy  :*  with 
regard  to  the  rest  there  was  doubt  or  repugnance. 
Public  opinion  reacted  against  the  revolutionary 
action  of  his  power,  as  it  did  after  the  reign  of 
Louis  XI.  The  very  classes  which  were  destined  to 
profit  most  from  the  levelling  of  the  aristocratic  pri- 
vileges and  the  order  imposed  on  all  alike,  were  less 
stnick  with  the  future  which  was  prepared  for  them, 
less  sensible  of  the  excellence  of  the  object,  than  in- 
dignant at  the  violence  of  the  means  employed,  and 
shocked  by  the  excess  of  arbitrary  power. 

This  reaction  of  the  Tiers  Etat  against  the  minis- 
terial dictatorship,  that  is  to  say,  against  the  boldest 
innovations  that  had  been  introduced  in  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  power,  was  that  which  caused  and  fed  the 
civil  wars  of  the  Fronde.  I  here  approach  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  at  the  same  time  best-known  events 

*  Voitnre,  in  one  of  his  letters,  placed  himself,  in  order  to 
judge  of  Eichelien  while  sti]l  living,  at  the  point  of  view 
from  which  posterity  would  regard  him  "  when,  in  two  hundred 
years  hence,  those  who  come  after  us  shall  read  in  our  history 
that  Cardinal  Bichelieu  ....  If  they  have  a  drop  of  French 
blood  in  their  veins,  and  any  love  of  the  glory  of  their 
country,  shall  they  be  able  to  read  these  things  without  a 
feeling  of  admiration  of  him ;  and,  in  your  opinion,  will  they 
love  or  esteem  him  less,  because  that  in  his  time  the  revenues 
shall  be  paid  in  a  little  later  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  or  that 
some  new  officials  shall  have  been  placed  in  the  Court  of  the 
Exchequer?  All  great  things  are  expensive."  (Leiter 
kxiv.,  edition  of  1704,  p.  179.) 
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of  the  seventeenth  century^  an  episode  Tividlj  touched 
upon  in  Memoirs  which  are  read  by  everyone^  and 
in  our  times  studied  deeply  by  some  distinguished 
writers;*  I  shall  not  even  make  a  summary  of  it; 
the  plan  of  this  essay  is  to  pass  quickly  over  the 
points  where  history  speaks,  and  to  pause  over  those 
where  she  is  silent.  In  the  four  years  which  are  oc- 
cupied by  the  movement  of  the  Fronde,  there  are  two 
distinct  epochs :  the  one  presents,  externally  at  least, 
the  characteristics  which  are  peculiar  to  the  constitu- 
tional revolutions  of  modem  times;  the  other  does 
little  else  than  reproduce  the  aspect  of  the  troubles 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  some  traces,  almost 
effaced,  of  the  troubles  of  the  League.  Tlie  first  alone 
completely  enters  into  the  history  of  the  Tiers  Etat, 
and  must'occupy  an  important  place  in  it ;  and  it  is 
to  this  that  I  shall  confine  my  remarks. 

It  is  known  under  what  circumstances  the  four 
supreme  courts,  that  is  to  say,  the  Parliament,  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,the  Court  of  Aids,  and  the  Great 
Council,  leagued  together,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1648,  to  resist  the  royal  power,  exercised  during  the 
minority  of  Louis  XIY.  by  his  mother  and  Cardinal 
Mazarin.  It  is  known  that  that  coalition  of  the  judi« 
cial  bodies,  which  was  formed,  in  the  name  of  their  pri- 
vate interest,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  annual  pay- 

*  M.  de  Saint- Aulaire,  StHoire  de  la  Fronde;  and  M. 
Bazin,  Histoire  de  France  eatu  le  ministh*e  du  Cardinal 
Mazarin, 
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ment  free  from  all  deduction^*  soon  applied  itself  to 
the  defence  of  the  public  interests  and  the  reform  of 
the  state.  The  signal  of  opposition  given  by  the  chief 
magistracy  rallied  round  it  all  that  had  suffered^  or 
were  still  suffering  from  the  dictatorial  government, 
which  was  imposed  on  France  by  Richelieu,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  maintained  after  him,  without  his  power 
of  mind  and  talent.f  Not  only  were  wounded  in- 
terests aroused,  but  opinions,  consciences,  passions, 
a  multitude  of  various  elements,  the  remains  of  the 
past  or  the  germs  of  the  future,  contributed  to  this 

*  This  payment,  the  condition  on  which  the  right  of 
inheritance  to  appointments  rested,  was  only  established  for 
a  period  of  nine  years.  At  its  expiration  in  1648,  the  edict, 
by  which  it  was  renewed  for  the  ordinary  term,  imposed 
upon  the  officers  of  the  corporations  the  deduction  of  four 
years'  salary. 

t  Since  the  death  of  Louis  JLLil.  of  happy  memory, 
although  the  princes,  grand  seigneurs,  and  officers,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  reminiscences  of  the  enormous  acts  of 
injustice  and  intolerable  evils  which  have  been  done  to  them, 
and  to  the  whole  kingdom,  by  those  who  had  invested  them- 
selves with  the  absolute  power  near  the  King's  person,  under 
the  name  of  first  minister  of  State,  have  protested  loudly 
that  no  individual  should  be  any  more  allowed  thus  to  raise 
himself  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Eling,  and  for  the  op- 
pression of  the  people ;  nevertheless,  by  the  too  great  for- 
bearance which  they  have  had,  it  is  come  to  pass  that  a 
foreigner  named  Jule  Mazarin  has  installed  himself  in  this 
supreme  office.  {La  Requite  des  Trois  JEtats  presentee  h 
M,M,  du  Parlement,  en  1648.  (A  Pamphlet  of  the  day.) 
Mhnoires  d^Omer  Talon,  collection  Michaud,  3*  serie,  i. 
vi.,  p.  316.) 
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fermentation  of  feelings.  The  just  grievances  of  the 
people^  overwhebned  with  taxes^  and  the  rancour  of 
the  nobility  whose  privileges  had  been  diminished ; 
the  traditions  of  liberty^  both  of  the  States-General 
and  the  provinces  or  cities^  and  the  idea  of  a  superior 
liberty^  drawn  firom  classical  studies  and  the  pro- 
gress of  modem  intelligence ;  a  want  more  or  less 
vaguely  recognised  of  legal  guarantees  and  a  regular 
constitution;  lastly^  the  working  of  minds  which 
were  stimulated  by  the  example  then  oifered  by  Eng- 
land^— such  were  the  united  springs  of  action  which 
gave  to  the  events  of  the  first  Fronde*  their  charac- 
ter of  power  and  novelty ;  such  was  the  source  which 
gave  rise  to  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  conflict^ 
which  was  so  frequently  excited  between  the  court 
and  those  who  possessed  the  right  to  the  appoint- 
ments in  the  judicature. 

With  regard  to  the  celebrated  act^  which  resulted 
from  the  deliberations  of  the  sixty  deputies  of  the 
supreme  courts^  and  which  was  Uke  a  charter  of 
rights  imposed  upon  the  royal  power  under  the  form 

of  a  decree  of  the  parliament  ;t  its  importance^  in 
whatever  way  it  may  be  judged^  cannot  be  over- 
looked. As  to  its  form^  it  was  an  usurpation  of  the 
legislative  power^  attempted  by  means  of  the  tradi- 

«  That  of  1648  and  1649. 

t  Deliberations  decreed  in  the  assembly  of  the  supreme 
courts,  held  and  commenced  in  the  chamber  of  St.  Louis,  the 
30th  of  June,  1648.  (Recueil  des  anciennes  Lais  Fra/nfaues, 
t.  xvii.,  p.  72,  and  following.) 
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tional  privilege  of  remonstrance;  as  to  its  real 
grounds^  this  kind  of  fimdamental  law  was  in  accor- 
dance with  onr  modem  charters,  in  giving  express 
guarantees  against  arbitrary  taxation  and  arbitrary 
detention  of  person.  Its  text  conveys, — "  no  imposts 
and  taxes  shall  be  made,  except  by  virtue  of  edicts 
and  declarations  fully  and  duly  confirmed  in  the 
supreme  courts,  with  liberty  of  votes.  .  .  .  None  of 
the  king^s  subjects,  of  whatever  rank  and  condition 
he  may  be,  shaQ  be  allowed  to  be  detained  prisoner 
beyond  twenty-four  hours  without  being  examined 
according  to  the  ordinances,  and  handed  over  to  his 
proper  judge.*'*  Besides  the  veto  in  questions  of 
finance,  the  supreme  court  assumed  the  same  right  on 
the  creation  of  new  offices ;  and  thus  armed  against 
every  law  which  might  have  modified  their  composition, 
they  became  in  fact  the  first  power  of  the  state.f 

If — ^a  thing  impossible — the  crown,  then  vanquished, 
had  resigned  itself  to  such  conditions,  the  govem- 

*  Deliberatioiu  des  Churs  Souveraines,  &o.,  articles  3  and 
6. — The  third  article  pronounced  the  penalty  of  death  npon 
every  person  employed  in  the  assessement  or  in  the  recovery 
of  taxes  not  verified ;  the  sixth  article  was  called,  the  article 
of  public  security. 

t  That.there  shall  be  no  creation  of  offices  allowed  for  the 
fatnre,  whether  in  the  judicature  or  exchequer,  except  by 
edicts  confirmed  in  the  supreme  courts  with  the  full  freedom 
of  votes,  for  any  cause  and  occasion,  or  under  any  pretext 
whatever,  and  that  the  ancient  estabhshment  of  the  said 
supreme  bodies  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be  changed  or  altered. 
Ibid,  article  19.) 
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ment  of  France  would  have  become  a  monarchy^ 
modified  by  the  legal  action  of  the  judicial  corpora- 
tions elevated  into  political  powers.  It  cannot  be  a 
subject  of  doubt  at  the  present  day^  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  power,  more  regular  than  an  un- 
limited monarchy,  would  have  been  less  beneficial  to 
the  future  interests  of  the  country  than  that  mon- 
archy. In  this  rough  sketch  of  revolution,  that 
which  it  displays  in  common  with  oiur  feelings,  is  the 
spirit  which  inspired  it  for  a  moment,  the  democratic 
instinct  which  certain  pamphlets  of  the  day  disclose, 
and  which  pervades  the  speeches  which  were  delivered 
by  the  members  of  the  parliament.  In  the  speech  of 
one  of  the  most  moderate  we  find  such  maxims  as 
these  :  Kings  are  the  equals  of  other  men,  according 
to  the  common  principle  of  nature;  it  is  their 
authority  alone  which  distinguishes  them.  The 
authority  which  sovereigns  possess  depends  upon  the 
submission  of  their  subjects.  Kings  are  responsible 
for  their  position  and  their  power  to  the  various 
classes  of  men  who  obey  them,  and  of  whom  the  nobles 
form  the  smallest  portion.  The  duties  of  magis- 
trates, the  industry  of  artisans,  the  endurance  of 
soldiers,  the  labour  of  all  who  work,  contribute  to 
the  establishment  and  the  preservation  of  the  crown. 
Without  the  people  governments  could  not  exist,  and 
the  monarchy  would  be  only  an  idea."^ 

^  Memoir €9  ^Omer  Talon,  Collect.    Michaad,   3«  eerie, 
t.  vi.,  p.  259. — I  have  here  and  there  slightly  altered  the 

u 
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Accordiiig  to  the  constant  course  of  revolutions 
there  was  in  the  Fronde  a  moment  of  crisis^  when 
the  goyemment^  remitting  its  resistance^  made  some 
imperfect  concessions,  and  when  a  formidable  voice, 
that  of  the  public,  replied.  It  is  too  late.^  It  was 
then  that  the  violence  of  action  succeeded  to  the 
legal  struggle,  and  after  a  stroke  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  court,  that  day  of  insurrection  occurred 
in  Paris,  which,  renewing  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  League,  was  likewise  called  the  day  of  the  barri- 
cades. A  similar  name  calls  forth  at  a  later  date  on 
the  page  where  it  figures  in  history,  more  than  the 
interest  of  curiosity,  for  it  brings  home  to  ourselves 
reminiscences  of  anguish  and  mourning.  In  read- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  27th  of  August,  1648, 
as  described  in  the  memoirs  of  the  time,  we  pause 
with  melancholy  thoughts  when  we  meet  with  details 
of  the  following  kind, ''  Everybody,  without  exception, 
took  up  arms ;  children  of  five  or  six  years  old  were 
seen  with  daggers  in  their  hands ;  mothers  were  seen 
who  themselves  supplied  their  children  with  them; 
there  were  more  than  twelve    hundred  barricades 

original  text,  in  order  to  render  it  clearer,  by  freeing  it  from 
its  oratorical  form,  or  phrases  a  little  antiquated. 

*  See  the  edicts  deUyered  in  the  coarse  of  July,  1648,  and 
especially  the  declaration  of  the  King,  confirmed  in  the 
Parliament  on  his  bed  of  justice  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
and  entitled,  "  Reglement  snr  le  fait  de  la  justice,  police,  et 
finances,  et  le  soulagement  des  sujets  du  roi."  (Becueil  de* 
anciennei  Lais  Fran^isei,  t.  xvii.,  p.  84,  and  foUowiDg.) 
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erected  in  Paris  in  less  than  two  honrs^  lined  with 
flags  and  with  all  the  arms  which  the  League  had  left 
fit  for  use.  In  the  street  Neuve  Ndtre  Dame^  among 
other  things  I  saw  a  lance  which  certainly  belonged 
to  the  times  of  the  old  wars  with  the  E^glish,  dragged 
along  rather  than  carried^  by  a  little  boy  eight  or  ten 
years  old/^* 

But  if  the  arms  of  the  Leaguers^  then  seen  again  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  of  Paris,  were  old,  it  was  at 
the  voice  of  new  passions  and  in  behalf  of  new  princi- 
ples ;  the  popular  spirit  of  1618  belonged  less  to  the 
past  than  to  the  fiiture.  A  power  entirely  plebeian  and 
purely  political  had  just  raised  itself  in  the  face  of 

*  MSmoires  du  Cardinal  de  Setz,  Collect.  Michand, 
3®  s^rie,  t.  i.,  p.  67.  The  appearance  of  Paris  could  scarcely  be 
recognised;  aU  the  population,  young  and  old,  even  little 
children  from  twelve  years  old,  had  arms  in  their  hands.  .  .  . 
We  observed  from  the  palace  to  the  Palais-Boyal  eight  bar- 
ricades made  by  chains  stretched  across  the  places  where  they 
were  required,  by  beams  placed  crosswise,  by  barrels  filled 
with  pavement,  earth,  or  stones;  besides,  almost  all  the 
approaches  by  the  cross-streets  were  likewise  barricaded, 
and  at  each  barricade  a  guard  consisting  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  men,  armed  with  all  kinds  of  weapons.  All  the  citizens 
said  boldly  that  they  were  in  the  service  of  the  Parliament. 
....  It  was  strange  to  hear  the  officers  of  the  household  say 
in  the  very  palace  of  the  King,  "  All  is  right — they  will  give 
you  your  counsellors."  And  in  the  French  guards,  the  sol- 
diers openly  declared  that  they  would  not  fight  against  the 
citizens,  and  that  they  would  lower  their  arms,  so  great  w 
the  contempt  of  the  government.  {Memciref  d'Omer  Talon, 
Ibid,  t.  vi.,  p.  266—266.) 
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the  royal  power^  not  in  order  to  conquer  it  on  this 
occasion — the  time  was  not  yet  ready  for  that — but 
almost  immediately  to  settle  down  into  itself^  to  gain 
uninterrupted  strength  by  the  toil  of  thought,  and  to 
reappear  with  an  irresistible  force  in  the  days  of  1789. 
The  royal  declaration  of  October  the  24th,  1648,* 
marked  for  the  Fronde  a  second  moment  of  crisis, 
corresponding  with  that  point  which  revolutions 
reach,  when  the  government  accepts  the  agreements 
which  necessity  imposes  upon  it,  but  without  real 
submission  to  circumstances  and  without  good  faith. 
A  halting  time  full  of  distrust  and  uneasiness  led  to 
the  extreme  period  of  the  revolutionary  movement, 
to  the  usurpation  of  all  the  authority  in  Paris,  by  the 
parUament  having  for  its  auxiliaries  the  municipal 
magistrates.  The  measures  which  were  then  taken 
in  the  name  of  the  public  safety ;  the  raising  taxes 
and  r^ular  troops,  the  organization  of  the  defence 
and  the  poUoe  of  the  city ;  the  appeal  of  the  federative 
union,  addressed  to  all  the  parliaments  and  cities  of 
the  kingdom,  prove  that  the  coalition  of  the  magis- 
tracy was  wanting  neither  in  boldness  nor  enei^  ;t 

*  The  declaration  of  the  King,  regalating  the  conduct  of 
justice,  police,  finance,  and  relief  of  the  subjects  of  his 
Majesty.  (MSmoires  d'Onter  Talon,  Collection  Michaud, 
30  serie,  t.  vi.,  p.  293.)  This  ordinance  is  merely  the  con< 
finnation  of  the  articles  deliberated  upon  in  the  chamber  of 
Saint  Louis.    (See  above,  p.  242.) 

t  Next  the  court  deliberated  on  the  means  of  the  public 
safety,  and   for  that  purpose  decreed  to   raise   a  xoillion 
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its  onward  progress  continued  as  long^  as  nothing  but 
the  excited  sympathies  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  peo- 
ple was  required  to  aid  it ;  the  rock  on  which  it  made 
shipwreck  was  the  alliance  which  the  force  of  circum- 
stances obliged  it  to  make  with  the  interests  and 
passions  of  the  great  nobles.  The  effect  of  that  assist- 
ance^ more  than  dangerous,  was  to  draw  it  away  from 
the  ways  of  integrity  and  patriotism ;  when  this  was 
perceived  it  recoiled.  It  was  to  the  honour  of  the 
Parliament  that  it  replied  with  indignation  and  dis- 
gust to  those  who  proposed  to  give  the  support  of  the 
enemies  of  France  to  the  popular  cause.    Constrained 

francs.  {MSmoires  (TOmer  Talon,  Ibid.,  t.  vi.,  p.  321.) — 
Decree  of  Parliament  which  declares  Cardinal  Mazarin  an 
enemy  to  the  King  and  the  State,  and  orders  troops  to  be 
raised,  8ih  January,  1649.— Ditto,  forbidding  all  captains 
and  soldiers  to  approach  within  twenty  leagues  of  Paris,  and 
enjoining  on  cities,  boroughs,  and  communes  to  come  up  to 
prevent  them,  IQth  January. — Ditto,  ordering  the  use  of  pri- 
vate property  necessary  to  fortify  the  faubourgs  of  Paris  by 
intrenchments,  12th  January. — ^Letter  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  to  the  other  Parliaments  of  the  kingdom,  18th 
January. — Letter  to  the  baillis,  s^n^chauz,  maires,  ^chevins, 
and  other  officers  of  the  kingdom,  the  same  date. — Decree  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  which  orders  that  all  the  pubHc 
funds  within  its  jurisdiction  shall  be  paid  into  the  coffers  of 
the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  29th  January.— Decrees  by  which  it 
declares  its  junction  with  the  Pai'liaments  of  Provence  and 
Normandy,  28th  January,  and  6th  February.  {Recueil  des 
aneiennes  Lois  Francises,  t.  xviiL,  p.  115, 118, 119, 121, 141, 
and  155 ;  Begistres  de  VJELdtel  de  Ville  de  Paris  pendant 
la  Fronde,  publics  par  M.M.  Leroox  de  liney  et  Douet 
d'Arcy,  t.  i«,  p.  129  and  155.) 
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to  choose  between  an  unyielding  opposition  and  the 
duty  of  a  wholly  loyal  citizen,  it  did  not  hesitate ;  it 
made  its  peace  with  the  court,  rather  than  make  a 
compact  with  Spain.* 

A  singularly  remarkable  £eu;t  in  the  history  of 
the  Fronde  is  the  contemptuous  reception  which  the 
common  classes  gave  to  the  convocation  of  the  States- 
General  summoned  for  the  15th  of  March,  1649.t 
That  appeal  of  the  royal  power  to  the  national 
authority  of  the  three  orders,  whom  it  took  as  umpire 
in  its  quarrel  with  the  Parliament,  was  listened  to  by 
the  nobility,  but  not  by  the  Tiers  Etat ;  neither  the 
bourgeoisie  nor  the  rural  population  attended  at  the 
elections — ^their  political  fidth  was  no  longer  there ; 
undeceived  as  to  the  purity  of  those  assemblies,  where 
the  privileged  classes  counted  two  voices  to  one,  they 
preferred  making  a  new  experiment,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  magistrates  of  their  own  order4     The  mimici- 

•  11th  March,  1649. 

t  See  the  circular  letter  of  the  Xing  for  this  convocation, 
23rd  January,  JRecueil  des  anciennes  Lois  Franfaises,  t. 
xvii.,  p.  144.  See  also  the  letters  of  4th  AprU,  1651,  ibid., 
p.  241  and  242. 

X  A  decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Britanny  touching  the  con- 
vocation of  the  States-General,  and  that  of  the  particular 
States  of  the  province,  is  as  follows : — "  The  court  .  .  .  has 
decreed  that  the  King  shfJl  be  humbly  petitioned  to  allow 
that  the  order  observed  &om  time  immemorial  for  the  con- 
vocation of  the  States-General  be  inviolably  kept,  and  that 
they  be  only  assembled  by  letters-patent  certified  by  par- 
liament, and  to  suspend  the  holding  of  the  States  of  the 
province ;  and,  meanwhile,  (the  court)  prohibits  and  forbids 
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pal  corporations  recognised  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Parliament  ;*  that  of  Paris,  with  its  prA)6t  des 
marchands,  its  ^chevins,  its  counsellors,  its  syndics  of 
industrial  corporations,  its  qtuirteniers,  its  colonels  and 
captains  of  militia,  formed  the  executive  power  for 
the  administration  of  the  laws  which  were  made  by 
the  supreme  body.f  It  is  an  employment  not  devoid 
of  interest  to  follow,  in  the  official  registers,  the  acts 
of  that  power  which  seized  upon  the  Bastille,  and 
which  partook  in  some  degree  of  the  character  of  the 
famous  commune  of  Paris4 

all  persons,  of  whatever  quality  or  condition  they  may  be,  to 
attend  there,  and  to  assemble  under  pretence  of  the  said 
States."  {Recueil  des  anciennes  Lou  Frangaises,  t.  zvii.,  p. 
160.) — ^There  were  only  some  imperfect  elections,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  States  was  adjourned  indefinitely ;  after  two 
years,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  nobility,  it  was  ordered 
afresh,  with  a  new  choice  of  deputies  for  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1651.  But  this  time,  as  the  other,  the  elections, 
especially  those  of  the  Tiers  Stat,  did  not  take  place  through- 
out France.     (See  Ibid,  p.  250,  and  following.) 

*  Among  the  cities  whose  adhesion  was  declared,  may  be 
reckoned  those  of  Normandy,  Provence,  Poitou,  Guyenne, 
Languedoc,  Amiens,  P^ronne,  M^zi^res,  Mans,  iElennes, 
Angers,  Tours,  and  many  others. 

t  The  political  decrees  of  Parliament  were  terminated 
with  this  formula : — ^Enjoined  on  the  PrMt  des  Marchands 
and  ichevins  to  see  it  executed ;  and  the  ordinances  of  the 
city  in  general  bear  this : — "  Conformably  to  the  decree  of 
our  Lords  of  the  Court  of  Parliament."  See  the  Begistres 
de  VHStel  de  VUle  de  Paris,  published  by  MM.  Leroux  de 
Liney,  and  Douet  d'Arcy. 

X  Ibid.,  t.  i^,  p.  102,  130,  Ksid  passim. 
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It  was^  doubtless^  a  day  of  pride  for  the  bourgeoisie 
of  Paris^  when  a  prince  of  the  blood  appeared  before 
the  municipal  magistrates^  and  said  that^  having 
embraced  their  party  and  that  of  the  parliament^  he 
came  to  dwell  among  them^  in  order  to  occupy  him- 
self  with  their  common  interests;*  when  grands 
seigneurs  took  the  oath  as  generals  of  the  forces  of 
the  Fronde,  and  when  women  remarkable  for.  rank 
and  beauty  installed  themselves  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  husbands ;  but  on 
that  day  the  plebeian  attempt  against  absolute  power 
lost  its  character  for  dignity  and  originality — it  began 
to  be  an  imitation  of  that  which  was  witnessed  imder 
the  Regency  of  Marie  de  Medicis.  All  that  the  insur- 
rection had  of  sincerity  in  its  spirit  and  of  gravity  in 
its  deportment  disappeared,  when  factious  courtiers, 
their  morals,  and  their  interests  were  admitted  to 
have  a  place  in  it. 

The  peace  concluded  at  St.  Germain,  on  the  30th 
of  March,  1649,  between  the  court  and  the  parlia- 
ment,t  closed  that  which  may  be  called  the  logical 
period  of  the  Fronde,  that  is  to  say,  the  point 
at  which  the  movement  of  opinion  and  the  revolu- 
tionary action  departed  from  a  principle — the  need  of 

*  The  Prince  de  Conti.  RegUirea  de  VHStel  de  Ville  de 
Paris,  p.  118. 

t  See  the  treaty  signed  at  Ituel  the  11th  of  March,  and  the 
edict  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  public  peace,  enrolled 
the  Ist  of  April.  Recueil  dee  arunennee  Lois  Fran^aises,  t. 
xrii.,  p.  161  and  164. 
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fixed  laws  in  order  to  advance  towards  an  object 
of  social  interest — ^the  establishment  of  guarantees 
against  arbitrary  power.  The  final  act  of  that  peace 
sanctioned  afresh  the  great  concession  which  had  been 
already  made^  the  interference  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris  in  public  afiairs^  especially  in  questions  of  taxa- 
tion. In  this  way  the  absolute  system  ceased^  in  order 
to  make  way  for  a  system  of  judicial  control ;  but 
that  change^  which  enervated  the  whole  administrative 
government,  far  from  giving  rise  to  a  better  state  of 
things,  and  pacifying  Prance,  produced  nothing  but 
anarchy.  It  was  the  fate  of  the  parliament  in  the  two 
preceding  centuries  to  excite  in  the  nation  desires  of 
lawful  liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  incapable  of 
satisfying  them  by  anything  efficacious  or  real.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  Fronde,  its  part  had  a  certain 
greatness,  but  the  result  showed  that  it  had  fallen  from 
its  dominant  position,  no  longer  directing,  governing 
itself  with  difficulty,  by  turns  violent  and  timid,  the 
accomplice,  in  spite  of  itself,  of  the  ambition  of  the 
nobles,  which  was  allied  to  the  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude. Three  years  of  civil  war  for  mere  questions  of 
personal  interest,  a  confusion  of  aristocratic  plots  and 
popular  tumults,  of  madness  and  frivolity,  the  scandals 
of  a  shameless  gallantry  joined  to  those  of  the  rebel- 
lion by  selfishness,  and  an  appeal  made  to  the  foreigner, 
glorious  names  suddenly  sullied  with  the  crime  of 
treason  to  France,'^  lastly,  a  massacre  contrived  against 
*  Turenne  and  the  great  Cond^. 
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the  higher  bcmrgeoisie  by  demagogues  in  the  pay  of 
princes* — such  are  the  scenes  which  fill  up  and  com* 
plete  the  history  of  the  Fronde,  fix)m  April,  1649,  to 
September,  1652.  Stupid  or  repulsive,  they  are  sad 
to  read,  and  still  more  to  relate. 

After  a  shock  which,  for  the  time  it  lasted,  had  ex- 
tended little  below  the  surface,  French  society  settled 
down  upon  its  new  bases — ^the  unity  and  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  the  government.  The  principle  of  imli- 
mited  monarchy  was  proclaimed  more  undisguisedly 
than  ever  in  the  midst  of  a  general  silence  ;t  and  the 
work  of  Richelieu,  maintained  by  a  minister  of  less 
ability,  was  yet  able  to  be  passed  intact  from  the  hands 
of  the  last  into  the  hands  of  a  king.  On  the  day  on 
which  Louis  XIV.  declared  in  council  that  he  intended 
to  assume  the  government  in  person,  J  fifty-one  years 

•  Massacre  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  4th  July,  1652. 

t  We  have  made,  and  make,  very  express  prohibitions  and 
interdictions  to  the  members  of  our  said  court  of  Parliament 
hereafter  to  take  cognisance  of  the  general  affairs  of  our 
State,  and  of  the  management  of  our  finances,  or  to  make 
any  order  and  encroachment,  on  account  of  this,  upon  those  to 
whom  we  have  committed  the  administration  of  them,  under 
penalty  of  disobedience ;  declaring  from  this  time  null  and 
void  everything  which  has  been  heretofore,  or  may  be  here- 
after resolved  upon  and  decreed  upon  this  subject  in  the  said 
body  to  the  prejudice  of  these  presents ;  and  we  decree  that 
in  this  case  our  other  subjects  pay  no  attention  to  them. 
(Declaration  of  October  21,  1652;  Recueil  des  anciennet 
Lou  Franfaises,  t.  xvii.,  p.  300.) 

t  The  9th  of  March,  1661. 
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had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Henry  lY.^  and  in  this 
interval^  hy  means  of  the  order  which  had  been  power- 
fully established  or  ably  maintained  by  the  ministerial 
dictatorship^  the  social  and  moral  state  of  France  had 
made  immense  advances.  At  its  escape  firom  the  civil 
wars  of  the  sixteenth  century^  the  nation^  henceforward 
withdrawn  fifom  the  double  current  of  religions 
passions^  which  had  dragged  it  in  opposite  diredaons 
into  the  great  European  contest,  fixed  its  thoughts 
upon  itself,  and  appUed  itself  to  look  for  its  original 
position  in  the  political  and  intellectual  order  of  things. 
Thence  sprung  for  the  seventeenth  century,  two  simul* 
taneous  tendencies,  which  consisted,  the  one  in  render* 
ing  the  influence  of  France  free  and  personal  abroad ; 
the  other  in  developing  the  French  spirit  in  its  peculiar 
individuality,  and  its  native  character. 

In  the  preceding  century,  the  revival  of  letters  had 
been  a  movement  of  ideas  common  to  the  whole  of 
civilised  Europe ;  it  plunged  us,  as  well  as  neighbouring 
countries,  into  the  study  and  imitation  of  antiquity ; 
but  it  did  not  create  for  us  a  national  literature — ^that 
work  was  to  come  later.  It  commenced  as  soon  as 
the  country  had  marked  out  its  part  as  an  European 
power;  our  language  was  fixed  at  the  same  time  that 
the  grounds  of  our  policy  were  laid,  and  the  reform 
of  Malherbe  was  contemporaneous  with  the  projects  of 
Henry  IV.  While  these  projects  were  being  accom- 
plished by  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  French  intelligence 
discovered  its  proper  courses,  and  marched  along  them 
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with  a  giant's  step ;  it  reached  the  highest  of  philo- 
sophic systems^  the  sublime  in  poetry,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  prose ;  it  presented  to  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind three  names  of  imperishable  greatness,  Des- 
cartes, ComeiQe,  and  Pascal. 

To  the  revolution  of  ideas,  which  in  France  im- 
pressed philosophy,  literature,  and  art  with  the  na- 
tional character,*  was  joined  a  revolution  of  manners. 
In  the  ardour  of  this  new  movement  of  intellectual 
life,  we  observe  high  polished  society  organising 
itself  on  an  entirely  new  footing.  Talent  was  hence- 
forth reckoned  in  it  as  equal  to  all  other  distinc- 
tions; men  of  letters  without  birth  entered  it,  no 
longer  as  domestics  or  prot^gSs  of  princes  and  nobles, 
but  from  a  personal  claim.  The  conversation  of  both 
men  and  women,  extended  by  fashion  itself  to  subjects 
of  the  most  elevated  and  important  kind,  foimded  that 
power  of  the  salons  which  was  to  be  exercised  among 
us  in  concert  with  that  of  books.f  In  a  word,  the 
literary  bourgeoisie  gained  in  the  world  of  leisure  the 
influence  which  it  already  enjoyed  in  the  world  of 
business ;  it  was  mixed  up  with  anything,  and  had  in 
a  manner  its  advanced  posts  everywhere. 

From  this  class  proceeded  at  once  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  political  agitation  caused  by  the 

*  The  name  of  Foussin  must  be  added  to  the  three  ^reat 
Dames  already  cited. 

T  See  the  writing  of  Ksederer,  entitled,  Mimoire  pour 
9ervir  h  VHistoire  de  la  SociStS  JPolie  en  France, 
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Fronde^  and  the  religious  agitation  caused  by  Jansenism 
— an  attempt  at  internal  reform  of  Catholic  dogma 
and  discipline^  a  doctrine  more  strict  in  respect  to 
belief,  and  more  liberal  in  respect  to  authority — ^which 
was  one  of  the  moral  springs  of  the  revolt  of  the 
judicial  corporations  against  the  absolute  power.  This 
doctrine,  without  political  weight,  but  rendered  illus- 
trious by  the  great  characters  and  great  minds  which 
maintained  it,  holds  a  considerable  though  doubtful 
position  in  the  history  of  the  T^sEtatJ^  Connected 
with  the  successive  efforts  of  the  parliamentary  oppo- 
sition, it  supplied  food  to  the  spirit  of  discussion  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  up  to  the 
time  when  that  spirit  was  transported,  with  an  unheard 
of  audacity  and  power,  into  the  sphere  of  philosophy, 
where,  far  above  all  tradition,  it  soared,  to  seek,  in 
order  to  bring  down  into  the  law,  the  eternal  principles 
of  reason,  justice,  and  humanity. 

*  See  the  work  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  entitled,  TorUBoyaL 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


LOUIS  XIV.    AND    COLBERT. 


Summary: — Development  of  our  Social  History  from  the 
Twelfth  to  the  Seventeenth  Century — Lonis  XIV.  under- 
takes the  Government  in  person.  His  character.  Two  parts 
in  his  Reign — Ministry  of  Colbert,  his  Plebeian  Birth,  his 
Genius — ^Universality  of  his  plans  of  Administration*— Grand 
Ordinances.  Need  of  a  long  Peace — Passion  of  the  King 
for  War — His  Conquests — Increasing  favour  of  Louvois— 
Disgrace  of  Colbert — He  dies,  consumed  by  ennui,  and 
unpopular— Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes — ^Faults  of 
the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV. — They  all  sprang  from  the  same 
Source^Impression  made  by  the  Public  Misfortunes— 
Change  which  it  induced  in  the  minds  of  Men — ^Nature 
and  Extent  of  this  Reaction. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  marks  the  last  boundary 
in  our  history  of  the  long  social  work  as  accomplished 
in  common  by  royalty  and  the  commons  of  the 
nation^  a  work  of  fusion  and  universal  subordination^ 
of  national  unity,  of  unity  of  power,  and  imiformity 
of  administration.  If  from  this  culminating  point 
we  carry  our  view  back  as  far  as  the  reigns  of 
Saint  Louis  and  Philippe- Auguste,  we  appear  to  see 
unfolded  before  us  one  consistent  plan,  formed  from 
the  first,  and  towards  the  execution  of  which  each 
century,  since  the  twelfth,  has  made  its  contribution. 
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The  succession  of  time  makes  a  line  of  kings  and 
mimsters  pass  before  iis^  employed  on  this  grand 
work^  and  applying  all  that  they  had  of  mind  and 
talent  to  the  service  of  the  same  cause.    We  see  the 
people^  for  whom  they  are  labouring^  and  from  whom 
they  have  derived  the  elements  of  their  reforming 
power,  sometimes  outstripping  them  by  their  own 
efforts,  always  readily  following   them,  and  stimu- 
lating them  without  intermission  by  their  voice  in 
the  States-General,  by  the  opposition  of  the  judicial 
corporations,  by  all  the  organs  that  existed  of  com- 
mon right  and  public  opinion.     It  is  thus  that  by 
means  of  progressive  mutations,  absolute  royalty  was 
raised  up,  the  symbol  of  French  unity,  the  represen- 
tative  of  the  state,  which  was  easily  confounded  with 
it.     To  this  system,  which  was  hostile  to  Uberty  as 
well  as  to  privilege,  and  of  which  the  second  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  shows  us  the  splendid  expan- 
sion, the  nation  had  not  been  forcibly  subjected,  it 
had  itself  resolutely  and  perseveringly  desired  it ; 
whatever  reproaches  may  be  made  against  it  in  the 
name  of  the  rights  of  nature,  or  of  historical  rights, 
it  certainly  was  not  founded  either  upon  force  or 
fraud,  but  consciously  accepted  by  all. 

Such  was  the  government,  which  after  two  minis- 
tries, that  may  be  called  reigns  in  reality,"^  was 

^  The  xninistry  of  Bichelien  occupied  eighteen  years,  from 
1624  to  1642 ;  and  that  of  Mazarin  nineteen  years,  from  1642 
to  1661. 
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taken  in  hand  by  the  eon  of  Louis  XIII.^  at  scarcely 
twenty.three  years  of  age.  The  young  prince,  tiU 
then  a  stranger  to  affairs,  addressed  these  words  to 
the  chancellor  and  his  colleagues  in  the  first  council 
which  he  held :  "  I  have  determined  to  be  for  the 
future  my  own  first  minister.  .  .  .  You  will 
assist  me  with  your  counsels,  when  I  shall  demand 
them.  ...  I  pray  and  command  you,  my 
chancellor,  to  put  your  seal  to  nothing  except  by  my' 
orders.  .  .  .  And  you,  my  secretaries  of  State, 
and  you,  sir,  the  superintendent  of  the  finances,  I 
order  to  sign  nothing  without  my  command."* 
This  declaration  included  a  promise  of  effective 
personal  labour  every  day ;  Louis  XIV.  proved  him- 
self faithful  to  it  during  his  whole  Ufe,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  characteristic  traits  and  one  of  the  glories 
of  his  reign.f  Never  did  the  head  of  a  nation  enter- 
tain a  higher  and  more  serious  idea  of  what  he  him- 

*  Memoires  de  Henri- Louis  de  JBrtenne,  6d.  Barri^re, 
1828,  t.ii.,  p.  155.  Mem,  de  FAbbS  de  Choisy,  Coll.  Michaud, 
3®  serie,  t.  yi.,  p.  576,  and  M6m.  de  Madame  deMoUeville,  ibid., 
p.  586. 

t  I  imposed  on  myself,  as  a  law,  the  duty  of  working  twice 
every  day,  and  two  or  three  hours  each  time,  with  different 
persons,  without  reckoning  the  hours  that  I  passed  by  myself 
in  private,  or  the  time  that  I  might  devote  extraordinarily  to  ' 
extraordinaiy  affairs,  if  anything  unlooked-for  occurred,  not 
reserving  a  moment  in  which  it  was  forbidden  to  speak  with 
me,  however  little  pressing  they  might  be.  (Mim,  de  L^uis 
XIV.,  adressSi  ^  tanJUs;  (Euvre*  de  Louis  XTT.,  t.  i.,  p.  20. 
Ibid,  p.  19.) 
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self  emphatically  called  the  business  of  a  king.'^  In  this 
way  the  exercise  of  power,  which,  since  the  death  of 
Henry  IV.,  had  been  carried  on  only  by  delegation,  was 
reunited  to  its  principle,  and  royalty,  reduced  during 
half  a  century  to  the  state  of  a  mere  idea,  became 
again,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  a  person.  This 
revolution,  which  naturally  simplified  the  sovereign 
authority,  was  joyfully  hailed  by  the  popular  sympathy 
*  and  hope;  the  termination  was  here  beheld  of  those 
evils,  which  the  people  always  impute  to  intermediate 
agents  placed  between  the  throne  and  the  nation :  no 
one  at  that  time  foresaw  the  vast  and  singular  con- 
sequences. 

Louis  XIV.,  together  with  a  rare  dignity  of  charac- 
ter, possessed  a  sound  understanding,  the  instinct  of 
government  and  order,  the  talent  for  affairs  even  in 
their  detail,  a  great  power  of  application,  and  a  remark- 
able strength  of  will;  but  he  wanted  the  high  range  of 
view  and  the  independence  of  mind  which  had  placed 
Richelieu  and  Mazarin  in  the  first  rank  of  statesmen. 

*  A  writing  of  Louis  XIV.,  entirely  in  his  own  hand,  is 
entitled,  Jieflexions  sur  le  Metier  de  jRoi;  as  the  ^eads  of 
Articles  are  found  the  following  maxims:  to  refer  every- 
thing to  the  good  of  the  State ;  the  interest  of  the  State 
ought  to  have  precedence ;  to  think  on  everything ;  to  have 
a  watch  over  oneself.  {CEuvres  de  Louis  XIV.,  t.  ii.,  p. 
456.)  I  shall  have  not  only  to  tel>you<that  it  is  by  means  of 
labour  that  kings  reign,  but  for  this  that  they  reign ;  and  there 
is  something  of  ingratitude  and  impiety  towards  God,  of  injus 
tice  and  tyranny  towards  man,  to  wish  for  the  Government 
without  the  labour.    (Mhn,  de  Louis  XIV,,  Ibid.,  t.  i.,  p.  19.) 
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His  determination  to  act  in  every  thing  according  to 
the  rule  of  his  duty^  and  to  have  no  object  but  the 
public  good^  was  profound  and  sincere.  His 
Memoirs^  which  still  exists  express  this  with  an  effu- 
sion of  feeling  sometimes  affecting  -^  but  he  had  not 
the  strength  always  to  follow  the  moral  law  which  he 
imposed  on  himself.  In  wishing  to  make  but  one 
object  of  his  own  happiness  and  the  welfare  of  the 
State^  he  was  too  much  inclined  to  confound  the 
state  with  himself,  to  absorb  it  into  his  own  person.f 

*  I  hare  always  considered  the  satisfactioa  which  is  fouad 
in  the  discharge  of  duty  as  the  sweetest  pleasure  in  the 
world.  I  have  even  frequently  wondered  how  it  could  be  that 
the  love  of  work  being  a  quality  so  necessary  for  sovereigns, 
should  yet  be  one  of  those  most  rarely  found  in  them.  ( (Euvres 
de  Louis  XIV,,  t.  i.,  p.  105.)  When  I  took  the  goYemment 
of  my  kingdom,  I  considered  well  that  my  reputation  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  all  the  world,  who  probably  would  not  always 
render  me  justice.  But  as  I  only  thought  of  acquitting  myself 
well  of  all  that  I  owe  to  my  people  and  my  own  dignity,  I 
despised  all  other  glories  in  order  to  discharge  my  duty.  I 
believed  the  first  quality  of  a  king  to  be  firmness,  and  that  he 
must  never  allow  his  virtue  to  be  shaken  by  blame  or  praise  ; 
that  in  order  to  govern  his  State  well,  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects  was  the  pole  which  alone  he  ought  to  look  to,  without 
troubling  himself  about  the  tempests  and  various  winds  which 
might  continually  agitate  his  vessel.     (Ibid.,  t.  ii.,  p.  422.) 

t  Lastly,  my  son,  we  ought  to  consider  the  welfare  of  our 
subjects  much  more  than  our  own.  It  seems  that  they  form  a 
part  of  ourselves,  since  we  are  the  head  of  a  body  of  which  they 
are  members.  It  is  only  for  their  o^  advantage  that  we 
should  give  them  laws,  and  that  power  which  we  possess  over 
them  should  only  serve  to  make  us  labour  more  efficaciously 
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He  too  frequently  mistook  the  voice  of  his  passions 
for  that  of  his  duties^  and  the  general  interest^  that 
which  he  boasted  to  love  the  most,  was  sacrificed  by 
him  to  his  family  interest,  to  an  ambition  which  knew 
no  limits,  and  to  an  unregulated  love  of  applause  and 
glory.*  His  long  life  exhibits  him  more  and  more 
rapidly  carried  down  this  dangerous  descent.  We 
behold  him,  at  first,  modest,  and  at  the  same  time  firm 
of  purpose,  loving  men  of  superior  minds,  and  seeking 
the  best  advice  ;t  next,  preferring  the  flatterer  to 
the  man  of  information,  welcoming  advice,  not  be- 
cause it  was  the  soundest,  but  most  conformable 
to  his  tastes ;  lastly,  listening  only  to  himself,  and 

for  their  happiness.  (Ibid.,  t.  i.,  p.  116.)  When  they  have 
the  State  in  view,  they  labour  for  it.  The  good  of  the  one 
forms  the  glory  of  the  other.  When  the  first  is  happy, 
elevated,  and  powerM,  he  who  is  the  cause  of  it  is  glorious  in 
consequence,  and  it  follows  that  he  ought  to  ei\ioy  in  a  greater 
degree  than  his  subjects,  in  respect  both  to  him  and  them,  all 
that  is  most  agreeable  in  life.    (Ibid.,  t.  i.,  p.  457.) 

*  See  the  introduction  to  the  beautiful  work  of  M.  Mignet, 
Negociation*  relatives  h  la  succession  d^Espagne  sous  Louis 
XIV. 

t  To  deliberate  at  leisure  upon  all  the  most  important 
matters,  and  to  take  oouns^  upon  them  with  various 
persons,  is  not,  as  fools  imagine,  a  proof  of  weakness  or 
dependance,  but  rather  a  sign  of  prudence  and  stability  of 
character.  It  is  a  surprising  but,  notwithstanding,  a  true 
maxim,  that  those  who,  from  a  wish  to  show  themselves  mas- 
ters of  their  own  conduct,  are  willing  to  take  counsel  in 
nothing,  scarcely  ever  do  anything  as  they  desire.  ((Euwes 
de  Louis  XIV,,  t.  u.,  p.  113.) 
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choosing  for  his  ministers  men  without  talent  or 
without  experience^  whom  he  took  upon  himself  to 
form.  Thus  this  reign^  though  justly  considered  glo- 
rious^ offers  very  different  phases ;  it  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts^  almost  equal  in  point  of  time^  the 
one  of  grandeur^  the  other  of  decline ;  and  in  the 
first  may  likewise  be  distinguished  two  periods^  that 
of  the  successAil  ycars^  in  which  all  is  made  prosperous 
by  a  powerful  will  directed  by  a  sound  reason ;  and 
that  in  which  the  decline  commbnces^  firom  passion 
assuming  the  empire  at  the  expense  of  reason. 

It  was  the  genius  of  a  man  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  Jean- 
Baptiste  Colbert^  the  son  of  a  trader^  that  gave  the 
creative  inspiration  to  the  government  of  Louis 
XIV.*      Colbert  was  minister  twenty-two  years,  and 

*  Colbert's  fatiber  was  a  cloth-dealer,  at  Eheims,  where  he 
kept  a  shop  with  the  sign  of  the  "  Long  V6tn,"  and  joined  to 
that  department  a  trade  in  linen,  wine,  and  com.  There  were 
many  branches  of  his  family  equally  devoted  to  the  business, 
in  which  he  himself  served  his  apprenticeship,  first  in  Paris, 
and  afterwards  at  Lyons.  When  he  returned  to  Paris  he 
quitted  the  counter,  and  was  successively  clerk  to  a  notary, 
clerk  in  an  attorney's  office  at  the  Chatelet,  clerk  in  the  re* 
ceiver's  office  of  finance,  which  is  called  the  board  of  escheats, 
private  secretary  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and,  lastly,  intendant  of 
his  establishment.  Mazarin,  on  his  death-bed,  recommended 
him  warmly  to  the  king.  The  following  expression  is  found 
in  the  instruction^  which  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  for  his 
eldest  son :  "  My  son  ought  to  think  deeply  and  reflect  fre- 
quently upon  what  he  would  have  been  by  birth  if  God  had 
not  blessed  my  labours,  and  if  those  labours  had  not  been 
excessive."     (See  Vllistoire  de  la  Vie  et  de  r Administration 
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during  that  period,*  the  best  of  the  reign,  the  public 
prosperity  was  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  influence 
which  his  mind  exercised  over  the  will  of  the  king. 
That  mind,  in  its  inmost  nature,  was  allied  to  that  of 
Richelieu,  for  whose  memory  Colbert  professed  a 
genuine  admiration.f     From  his  entrance  into  office, 
he  brought  forward  again  the  plans  of  the  great 
minister,  and  proposed  as  his  object  the  execution  of 
all  that  that  extraordinary  man  had  been  able  only 
to  sketch,  to  point  out  or  to  catch  a  glimpse  of.     In 
the  sphere  of  foreign  relations,  the  work  of  Richelieu 
was  already  accomplished,  but  the  ground  could  only 
be  cleared  and  the  ways  marked  out  by  him  for  the 
internal  reorganisation  of  the  kingdom.      By  diplo- 
macy and  war,  he  and  his  able  successor  had  secured 
to  France    a    preponderating    position    among  the 
States  of  Europe ;  but  it  still  remained  to  give  it  a 
degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity  equal  to  its  greatness 
abroad,  to  create  and  develope  all  the  elements  of 
its  financial,  industrial,  and  commercial  capabilities. 

de  Colbert^  by  M.  Pierre  Clement,  Pibces  Jtutificatives,  Nos. 
vi.  and  xii. 

♦  From  1661  to  1683. 

t  Colbert  was  snch  a  faithful  observer  of  the  maxTrng  of 
Richelieu  as  to  draw  forth  pleasantries  on  the  part  of  the  late 
king.  .  .  .  When  there  was  an  important  matter  in  handj  the 
late  king  used  to  say,  "  Here  is  Colbert,  who  will  say  to  us, 
'  Sire,  that  great  man,  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,'  &c.  &c."  (MSm. 
de  M.  de  Valincourt,  sur  la  Marine,  joint  au  Mim,  du  MarqtUe 
de  Villette,  published  by  M.  de  Monmerqu^  for  the  Historical 
Society  of  France,  p.  211.) 
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This  is  what  was  undertaken  by  a  man  who  possessed 
neither  the  title  nor  the  rights  of  first  minister,  the 
servant  of  a  monarch,  tenacious  of  his  personal 
authority,  and  jealous  on  this  point  even  to  a  mania.* 
Richelieu  had  eflFected  great  things  in  his  fiill  liberty  of 
action;  Colbert  effected  some,  no  less  important,  in  a 
state  of  the  strictest  dependance,  under  the  necessity 
of  giving  satisfaction  in  every  matter  that  he  had  to 
decide  upon,  and  under  the  condition,  too,  of  never  en- 
joying openly  any  merit  of  his  own  actions,  of  taking 
upon  himself  in  the  government  the  anxieties,  the 
errors,  the  popular  injustice,  and  of  making  over  to 
another  the  success,  the  glory,  and  the  public  gratitude. 
In  that  association  which  bound  Louis  XIV.  and 

*  With  respect  to  the  persons  who  were  to  second  my 
labour,  I  determined  above  all  things  to  have  no  first  minister ; 
and  if  yon  will  trast  me  for  it,  my  son,  and  all  your  successors 
after  you,  the  name  will  be  for  ever  abolished  in  France ; 
nothing   being  so  unworthy  as   to  see  all  the  exercise  of 
power  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  empty  title  of  king- 
For  this  purpose  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  divide  my  con- 
fidence and  the  execution  of  my  orders,  without  entrusting 
them  entirely  to  one  person.    (CEuvres  de  Louis  XTT.,  t.  i., 
p.  27.;    Do  not  divide  out  your  work  without  reserving  a 
part  of  it  in  your  own  power.    Do  not  give  up  to  another 
anything  but  what  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  retain  ;  for 
whatever  care  you  may  be  able  to  take,  much  more  will 
always  escape  you  than  is  to  be  desired.      (Ibid.,  p.  160.) 
The  Portuguese  JMnbassador  said  to  him  one  day,  '*  Sire,  I  will 
arrange  that  matter  with    your  ministers."       "Monsieur 
TAmbassadeur,"  replied  the  king,  "you  mean  to  say  our 
people  of  business."     {Les  Portraits  de  la  Cour,  Archives 
curieuses  de  riHstoire  de  Fra/nce,  3«  s^rie,  t.  viii.,  p.  371.) 
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Colbert  together  in  the  same  work^  nothing  was  more 
strange  than  the  contrast  of  their  persons  and  charac- 
ters. The  king^  young  and  brilliant^  ostentatious^ 
lavish^  carried  away  by  pleasure,  possessing  in  the 
highest  degree  the  carriage  and  tastes  of  a  gentleman; 
the  minister,  joining  to  the  sterling  qualities  of  the 
middle  class,  to  the  spirit  of  order,  forecast,  and 
economy,  the  tone  and  manners  of  a  bourgeois ;  grown 
old  before  his  time  in  subordinate  duties  and  continual 
labours,  Colbert  had  not  lost  the  impression  which 
they  had  left  upon  him :  his  address  was  awkward, 
his  person  ungraceftil,  his  features  severe,  even  to 
harshness.  This  rude  covering,  however,  inclosed 
within  it  a  spirit  zealous  for  the  public  weal,  eager  for 
action  and  for  power,  but  still  more  devoted  than 
ambitious.*  Cold  as  ice  towards  applicants  for  favour^ 
and  sympathising  little  with  complaints  concerning 

*  He  is  a  man  withoiit  parade,  without  luxury,  of  moderate 
expenditure,  who  readily  sacrifices  all  his  pleasnres  and  amuse- 
ments to  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  the  cares  of  office. 
He  is  active  and  vi^ant,  firm  and  incorruptible  on  the  side 
of  his  duty ;  one  who  avoids  party,  and  is  unwilling  to  enter 
into  any  treaty  without  making  the  king  acquainted  with  it, 
and  without  an  express  order  from  His  Majesty ;  who  proves 
himself  superior  to  an  inordinate  desire  of  wealth,  but  havinfr 
a  strong  passion  for  amassing  and  preserving  the  property  of 
the  king.  {Lea  Portraits  de  la  Cour,  Archives  curieuses  de 
VHistoire  de  France,  3®  s^rie,  t.  viii.,  p.  371.  See  the  Sisiaire 
de  la  tie  et  de  V Administration  de  Colbert^  by  M".  Pierre 
Clement,  la  Notice  sur  Colbert,  by  Lemontey,  and  the  report 
as  made  by  M.  Villemain  at  the  annnal  meeting  of  the  French 
Academy,  17th  August,  1848.) 
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priyate  interest;  he  was  animated  with  tenderness 
and  enthusiasm  at  the  idea  of  the  happiness  of  the 
people  and  the  ^ory  of  Franoe."^  Thus  all  that  con- 
stitutes  the  welfare,  all  that  forms  the  splendour  of 
a  country  was  embraced  by  him  in  his  patriotic  re- 
flections. Happy  would  France  have  been  with  all  the 
prosperity  to  which  she  could  then  aspire,  if  the  king, 
who  had  placed  his  faith  in  Colbert  on  the  dying 
recommendation  of  Mazarin,t  had  always  followed 

*  I  would  that  my  projects  might  hare  a  bappy  resnlt,  that 
abondance  might  reign  in  the  kingdom,  that  everyone  might 
be  content  in  it,  and  that  without  o&ceB,  without  honours,  fiir 
from  the  court  and  public  affairs,  fherbe  crut  dans  ma  cour. 
(Words  of  Colbert  quoted  by  d'Aurigny,  Vies  des  Hommes 
Jllusires  de  la  France,  t.  t^  p.  376.)  For  my  part,  I  declare 
to  your  Majesty  that  an  entertainment  at  3000  francs  causes 
me  incredible  trouble ;  but  when  it  is  a  question  of  millions  of 
money  for  Poland,  I  would  sell  all  I  have,  I  would  place  my 
wife  and  children  in  service,  I  would  go  on  foot  all  my  life  in 
order  to  supply  it,  if  it  were  necessary.  (Letter  of  Colbert  to 
Louis  XrV.,  Particularity  sur  les  Ministres  des  finances, 
by  M.  de  Monthyon,  p.  44.) 

t  It  is  said  that  the  cardinal,  wh^i  dying,  advised  him  to  rid 
himself  of  Fouquet  as  a  person  subject  to  his  passions,  dissi- 
pated, and  haughty— one  who  would  assume  the  ascendant 
over  him ;  that,  instead  of  him,  Colbert,  a  person  of  more 
modesty  and  less  reputation,  would  be  ready  for  everything, 
and  would  regulate  the  State  as  he  would  a  private  establish- 
ment. It  is  also  said  that  he  added  these  words  (and  M. 
Colbert  used  to  boast  of  them  to  his  friends) :  "I  owe  every- 
thing to  you,  Sire,  but  I  believe  that  I  acquit  myself  in  some 
degree  by  giving  you  Colbert."  (Memcires  de  FAbbS  de 
Choisy,  Collect.  Mickaud  &t  Foujoulat^  3*  s^rie,  t.  rii.,  p.  579.) 
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the  admirable  guide  whom  Providence  had  given  him. 
At  leasts  in  the  twenty-two  years  of  that  ministry, 
marked  both  by  favour  and  disgrace,  he  permitted  him 
to  put  his  hand  to  almost  every  department  of 
government,  and  all  that  Colbert  touched  was  trans- 
formed by  his  genius.  We  are  seized  with  astonish- 
ment and  respect  at  the  sight  of  that  colossal  adminis- 
tration which  seems  to  have  concentrated  in  a  few 
years  the  labour  and  the  progress  of  a  whole  century. 
If  there  be  a  science  in  the  management  of  the 
public  interests,  Colbert  is  the  founder  of  it  among  us. 
His  acts  and  his  efforts,  the  measures  which  he  took, 
and  the  counsels  which  he  gave,  prove  on  his  part  the 
design  of  concentrating  all  the  administrative  insti- 
tutions, till  then  disconnected,  in  one  system,  and  of 
attaching  them  to  one  superior  mind  as  to  their  com- 
mon principle.  This  mind,  whose  greatness  Louis 
XIV.  had  the  merit  to  perceive  and  respect,  was 
able  also  to  prescribe  to  itself:  to  prompt  the  national 
genius  to  soar  into  all  the  ways  of  civilization,  to 
develope  at  once  all  the  activities,  the  intellectual 
energy,  and  the  productive  powers  of  Prance.  Colbert 
laid  down  for  himself,  in  terms  which  might  be  con- 
sideredaltogether  modem,  the  ruleof  government  which 
he  wished  to  follow  in  order  to  reach  his  object :  it  was 
to  distinguish  the  conditions  of  men  in  two  classes — 
those  which  tend  to  withdraw  themselves  from  labour 
— ^the  source  of  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  those 
which  by  a  life  of  industry  tend  to  the  public  weal ; 
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to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  firsts  and  to 
forward  the  others  by  rendering  them^  b&  much  as 
possible  advantageous  and  honourable.*  He  reduced 
the  number  and  value  of  appointments^  in  order  that 
the  bourgeoisie,  rendered  less  eager  in  pursuit  of  them^ 
might  turn  their  ambition  and  their  capitals  to  com- 
merce ;  and  he  allured  the  nobility  to  accept  them  by 
combating  the  prejudice  which,  with  the  exception  of 
military  service  and  some  high  employments  of  State, 
made  it  a  point  of  honour  with  them  to  lead  a  life 
without  occupation.t    The  competition  of  labour — 

*  Care  must  also  be  taken  that  all  those  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  this  business  have  more  ability  and  probity  than 
ordinary.  ...  It  will  be  very  necessary  that  they  be  careful 
to  place  difficulties  in  the  way  of  all  conditions  of  men  who 
are  inclined  to  withdraw  themselves  from  that  labour  which 
tends  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  State.    By  these  conditions 
are  meant  the  too  great  number  of  officers  of  justice,  of  priests, 
monks,  and  nuns ;  and  these  two  last  not  only  ease  themselves 
of  the  labour  which  should  contribute  to  the  common  good, 
but  even  deprive  the  public  of  all  the  children  which  they 
might  produce  for  the  performance  of  necessary  and  useful 
duties.     For  this  purpose,  it  will  perhaps  be  necessary  to 
render  religious  vows  rather  more  difficult,  to  make  a  more 
advanced  age  necessary  for  their  validity,  and  to  suppress  the 
custom  of  portions  and  pensions  for  nims,  to  forward  also  and 
render  honourable  and  advantageous,  as  much  as  can  be,  all 
the  conditions  of  persons  which  tend  to  the  public  good — ^that 
is  to  say,  soldiers,  merchants,  labourers,  and  journeymen. 
(Project  of  a  general  revision  of  ordinances,  a  speech  delivered 
by  Colbert  in  the  council  of  October  10,  1665,  Eevue  Retro- 
spective, 2®  s^rie,  t.  iv.,  p.  257  and  following, 
t  As  conmierce,  and  especially  the  maritime,  is  the  fruitful 
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such  was  the  new  spirit  wldch  he  proposed  to  infuse 
into  French  society ;  and  in  accordance  with  which  he 
conceived  the  immense  design  of  entirely  remodelling 
the  legislation^  and  of  forming  it  into  one  body^  similar 
to  the  code  of  Justinian.* 

source  which  supplies  abundance  to  States,  and  diffuses  it  over 
the  people  in  proportion  to  their  industry  and  labour,  so  there 
is  no  means  of  acquiring  wealth  more  innocent  and  more 
legitimate.  It  has  also  been  ever  held  in  high  esteem  among 
the  most  civilised  nations.  ...  As  it  concerns  the  welfare  of 
our  subjects  and  our  own  satisfaction  to  efface  entirely  the 
traces  of  an  opinion,  which  has  been  universally  diffused,  that 
maritime  commerce  is  incompatible  with  nobility,  and  that  it 
destroys  its  privileges,  we  have  considered  it  advisable  to  make 
our  intention  on  the  subject  understood,  and  to  declare  that 
maritime  commerce  does  not  derogate  from  nobility,  by  a  law, 
which  should  be  made  public  and  generally  received  through 
the  whole  extent  of  our  kingdom.  (Edict  of  August,  1669,  Bee. 
des  anciennes  Lots  M-aneaises,  t.  xviii.,  p.  217.  See  For- 
bonnais,  Beckerckes  ei  ConsidercUiane  sur  les  Finances  de 
France,  t.  ii.,  p.  150,  et  362 ;  t.  iii.,  p.  257.) 

*  But  if  your  Majesty  has  proposed  to  yourself  some  very 
great  design,  such  as  to  reduce  all  the  kingdom  to  the  same 
law,  the  same  weights  and  measures,  which  would  assuredly 
be  a  design  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  your  Majesty,  worthy 
of  your  spirit  and  your  age,  and  which  would  elicit  an  endless 
amount  of  blessings  and  glory ;  though  your  Majesty  could 
only  have  the  honour  of  its  execution,  since  the  design  itself 
was  formed  by  Louis  XI.,  who  was  beyond  contradiction  the 
most  able  of  all  our  kings.  (3?roject  of  a  general  revision 
of  ordinances,  Bevxie  Betrospecttve,  2«  s^rie,  t.  iv,  p.  248.) 
After  having  advanced  this  work,  your  Majesty  would  perhaps 
wish  that  they  should  proceed  to  complete  the  whole  body  of 
your  ordinances,  and  to  examiue  in  the  same  manner  those 
which  concern  the  domains  of  the  crown,  the  finances,  the 
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To  this  design  we  must  refer^  as  fragments  of  one 
and  the  same  work,  the  grand  ordinances  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  which  were  so  admirable,  considering 
the  period,  and  of  which  so  many  pro^dsions  still 
remain  at  the  present  day,  the  civil  ordinance,  the 
criminal  ordinance,  the  ordinance  of  commerce,  that 
of  forests  and  waters,  and  that  of  the  marine^ 
Colbert,  at  first  only  simple  intendant,  afterwards 
comptroller-general  of  the  finances,  had  by  the  ascen- 
dancy of  his  talents  constrained  the  king  to  raise  his 
position  in  the  council  to  that  of  director  of  all  the 
economic  interests  of  the  State.  From  the  very 
sphere  within  which  the  character  of  his  office  seemed 
necessarily  to  confine  him,  he  at  once  directed  his 
view  to  the  highest  regions  of  political  thought,  and, 
embracing  iQl  subjects  in  one  compendious  whole,  he 
considered  them,  not  in  themselves,  but  in  their  rela- 
tion to  that  ideal  of  productive  order  and  increasing 

forests  and  waters,  the  admiralty,  and  office  of  the  constable, 
the  duties  of  all  the  appointments  and  offices  of  the  kingdom, 
....  and  generally  to  render  this  body  of  ordinances  as 
complete  as  that  of  Justinian  with  respect  to  the  Eoman  law. 
(Ibid.,  p.  258.) 

*  Civil  ordinance  touching  the  reform  of  justice  (Apri]« 
1667) ;  ordinance  for  the  reform  of  justice,  being  a  continuation 
of  that  of  April,  1667  (August,  1669).  Edict  containing  a 
general  regulation  of  waters  and  forests  (August,  1669) ;  crimi- 
nal ordinance  (August,  1670);  ordinance  of  commerce 
(March,  1673) ;  ordinance  of  the  marine  (August.  1681.)  Bee, 
des  aneiennes  Lois  FrancaUei,  t.  xviii.,  p.  103,  341, 219,  and 
371:  t.  xix.,  p.  92  and  282. 
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* 

plt)sperit7  wliich  he  had  formed  in  his  own  mind.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  a  great  nation^  a  society  truly 
complete^  ought  to  be  at  once  agricultural^  manufac- 
turings and  naval ;  and  that  France^  with  her  people 
bom  for  action  of  every  kind^  with  her  vast  territory 
and  her  two  seas^  was  destined  to  success  in  these 
three  branches  of  human  industry.  This  success^ 
general  or  partial,  was,  in  his  eyes,  the  supreme  object 
and  the  only  legitimate  foundation  of  financial  combi- 
nations. He  imposed  on  himself  the  task  of  assess- 
ing the  taxes,  not  upon  the  privations  of  the  people, 
but  upon  an  increase  of  the  general  wealth,  and  he 
succeeded,  in  spite  of  enormous  obstacles,  in  augment- 
ing the  revenue  of  the  State,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  reduced  the  amount  to  the  individual  tax-payer.* 

Colbert  made  a  provision  for  intellectual  interests 
enter  largely  into  his  plans,  which  were  formed  espe- 
cially with  a  view  to  material  prosperity.  He  per- 
ceived that,  viewed  as  a  matter  of  national  economy, 
relations  existed  between  all  kinds  of  labour,  between 
aU  the  capabilities  of  a  people ;  he  understood  the  power 
of  science  in  the  production  of  wealth,  the  influence  of 
taste  upon  industry,  of  the  intellectual  upon  the  manual 
arts.  Among  the  celebrated  institutions  of  his  crea- 
tion are  the  Academy  of  Science,  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  beUes-lettres,  the  academies  of  paint- 

•  See  the  JRecherches  of  Forbonnais  on  the  finaoees  of 
France,  and  the  work  of  M.  Pierre  Clement  on  the  Administra- 
tion of  Colbert. 
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ing^  sculpture,  and  architecture^  the  French  school  in 
Borne,  the  school  of  Oriental  languages,  the  Observa- 
tory, the  provision  for  teaching  the  law  in  Paris.  He 
iostituted,  as  part  of  the  pubHc  service,  and  of  the 
ordinary  expenditure,  pensions  for  literary  persons, 
scholars,  and  artists ;  and  his  benefits  to  them  were 
not  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  kingdom.  With 
respect  to  the  particular  measures  of  this  great  minis- 
ter for  the  industrial  regeneration  of  France,  their 
details  would  exceed  the  limits  within  which  I  am 
obliged  to  confine  myself.  The  changes  which  he 
effected  in  all  the  branches  of  the  financial  adminis- 
tration, his  labours  to  increase  or  to  create  a  national 
capital  under  all  its  forms,*^  his  encouragements  of 
every  kind  bestowed  on  all  classes  of  persons  who 
were  co-operating  in  the  work  of  production,  firom  the 
head  of  an  enterprise  down  to  the  simple  labourer ; 
that  vast  and  harmonious  body  of  laws,  regulations, 
statutes,  precepts,  foundations,  projects,  are  ably  set 
forth  in  recent  publications.t  It  will  be  sufficient  for 
me  to  refer  the  reader  to  them,  and  to  say  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  impulse  given  by  Colbert  to  that  principle 
of  new  life  difiused  among  us,  now  about  two  centuries 

*  Boads,  canals,  civil  and  military  buildings,  arsenals,  the 
mercantile  and  national  marine. 

t  See  the  Histoire  de  France,  of  M.  Henri  Martin,  t.  ziv. ; 
the  work  of  M.  Pierre  Clement,  quoted  above,  and  the  Sistaire 
de  V Administration  en  France^  depuis  le  rhgne  de  Philippe 
AuffUitejusqu^  la  mort  de  Louie  XIV,,  by  M.  Dureste  de  la 
Chavanne. 
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ago^  that  we  must  be  reckoned  among  the  maritime 
and  commercial  powers  of  the  world. 

Colbert  had  this  in  common  with  others  gifted  with 
an  organizing  genius^  that  he  formed  new  objects  by 
means  which  were  not  new^  and  used  as  an  instrument 
everything  which  he  foimd  ready  to  his  hand.  Far 
from  striving  against  ancient  usages  and  practices^  he 
had  the  art  of  extracting  strength  from  them^  giving 
life  to  that  which  appeared  inactive  and  worn  out  by 
the  inspiration  of  his  will^  and  by  original  modes  of 
application.  It  is  thus  that  in  the  case  of  the  finances 
and  of  commerce^  he  transformed  an  accumulation  of 
empirical  proceedings  into  a  system  profound  and  rea- 
sonable. Thence  were  derived  his  power  and  marvel- 
lous success  in  his  own  times^  the  doctrines  of  which 
he  did  not  shock ;  thence  also  the  weakness  of  some 
parts  of  his  work  in  the  eyes  of  experience^  subsequently 
acquired^  and  of  science  formed  after  him.  Was  he 
wrong  in  not  taking  account  of  the  desire  of  the 
States-General  in  1614  for  ameliorating  the  system  of 
the  monopoly  of  corporations,  and  of  receding  from 
that  first  aspiration  of  France  towards  the  liberty  of 
labour?  *  The  answer  to  this  question^  and  to  others 
of  the  same  kind  which  are  raised  by  the  adminis- 

♦  See  above,  Chapter  VII.— Edict  of  March,  1673,  im- 
porting that  those  who  employ  themselves  in  commerce,  sale 
of  provisions,  or  in  arts,  and  do  not  belong  to  any  community, 
shall  be  formed  into  corporations,  commimities,  and  wards, 
and  that  they  shall  have  statutes  granted  them.  (Recueil 
deg  anciennes  Lois  Franfaites,  t.  xiz.,  p.  91.) 
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tration  of  Colbert^'*'  cannot  be  made  without  taking 
other  things  into  consideration.  Everything  is  con- 
nected together  in  the  acts  of  the  great  minister  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  and  in  this  systematic  whole  two  fitcts 
are  conspicuous :  the  first  is^  that  he  made  everything 
emanate  from  the  principle  of  authority^  that  he 
beheld  in  industrial  France  nothing  but  a  vast  school 
to  be  formed  under  the  discipline  of  the  State  ;t  *tc 
second  is^  that  the  immediate  results  of  his  policy  gave 
him  ample  reason  for  it^  and  that  he  succeeded  in 
advancing  the  nation  onward  by  half  a  century.  J 

*  EBpeeially  that  of  the  rates  of  the  cnstoms.  See  the 
edict  of  September,  1664,  reducing  and  diminishing  the  duties 
on  exports  and  imports,  with  the  suppression  of  many  duties, 
{Recherches  of  Forbonnais  under  that  date) ;  and  the  analysis 
made  by  M.  Pierre  Clement  of  the  ordinance  of  September, 
1667,  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  de  V Administration  de  Colbert, 
p.  231  and  315. 

t  The  arts  were  new  or  almost  totally  forgotten  by  the 
interruption  caused  by  commerce.  We  were  ignorant  of  the 
tastes  of  the  foreign  consumer;  our  manufacturers,  poor, 
crushed  by  taxation,  and  by  shame  at  their  condition,  had 
neither  the  means  nor  the  courage  to  go  to  distant  sources  for 
information.  Imitation,  and  not  invention,  formed  their  occu- 
pation. The  minister  issued  instructions  to  the  workmen, 
and  the  greater  part  were  good,  for  they  were  drawn  up  by 
merchants  or  persons  experienced  either  in  art  or  in  foreign 
commerce.  Each  rule  was  backed  up  by  its  incentive  to 
adopt  it.  (Forbonnais,  Recherches  et  Cofisiderations  snr  les 
Fijiances  de  France^  t.  ii.,  p.  366.) 

X  See  in  the  work  of  M.  Dureste  de  la  Chavanne,  Histoire 
de  r Administration  en  France,  Ac,  t.  ii.,  p.  221,  a  table  of 
the  manufactures  instituted  by  Colbert. 
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Long  years  of  war  were  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  Richelieu's  work ; — ^in  order  that  the  work 
of  Colbert,  the  complement  of  the  other,  should  be 
freely  developed,  and  yield  all  its  fruits,  long  years  of 
peace  were  required.  After  the  treaty  of  Westphalia 
and  that  of  the  Pyrenees,*^  a  lasting  peace  seemed  to 
be  insured  to  Europe  and  to  France ;  but  Louis  XIV. 
did  not  allow  what  these  two  great  compacts  promised. 
At  the  moment  when  the  young  king  appeared  entirely 
devoted  to  the  cares  of  internal  prosperity,t  he  broke 
the  peace  of  the  world,  under  a  strange  pretext,  to 
incur  the  hazards  of  an  external  aggrandisement.  He 
undertook  in  behalf  of  the  pretended  claims  of  his 
wife,  the  infanta  Marie-Therese,  and  against  the 
advice  of  his  best  counsellors,  the  war  of  invasion 
which  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  j:  a  war  that  was  unjust,  though  the  event  of 

•  1648  and  1659. 

t  The  affection  which  we  bear  to  oar  subjects  having  made 
us  prefer  the  satisfaction  of  giving  them  peace,  to  our  glory 
and  the  aggrandisement  of  our  States,  we  have  at  the  same 
time  made  it  our  principal  care  to  enable  them  to  gather 
the  fruits  of  a  perfect  tranquillity ;  and  as  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  agriculture  are  the  surest  and  most  legitimate 
means  to  introdace  abundance  into  our  kingdom,  so  we  have 
overlooked  none  of  the  inducements  which  could  influence  our 
subjects  to  apply  themselves  to  them.  (Edit  de  Decembre, 
1665,  portant  reduction  des  rentes  du  denier  diz-huit  au 
denier  vingt;  Secueil  des  anciennes  Loit  Frcmfaises,  t.  zriii., 
p.  69.) 

X  This  treaty  was  signed  the  2nd  May,  1668.  See  the 
work  of  M.  Mignet  upon  the  dr(nt  de  devolution  called  for  by 

T 
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it  was  fortunate  for  the  king  and  for  France.  The 
king  gained  in  it  a  repute  for  political  and  military 
ability;  France^  by  acquiring  many  cities  in  Belgium,* 
made  a  considerable  step  towards  the  attainmrait  of 
her  natural  extension.  But  there  was  something  fatal 
in  this  first  stroke  of  fortune.  The  passion  of  military 
glory  once  awakened  in  the  breast  of  Louis  XIY .  never 
slept  again;  it  cooled  his  zeal  for  pacific  labours;  it 
made  him  pass  fix>m  the  influence  of  Colbert  under 
that  of  a  counsellor  the  most  imfortunate  ;t  and  not 
only  did  it  make  him  pay  less  attention  to  domestic 
improvement  than  to  foreign  conquests,  but,  even 
in  external  affairs,  it  turned  him  away  from  the  true 
French  policy,  firom  that  pohcy  at  once  national  and 

Lonis  XIY.  on  the  death  of  Philip  TV.,  King  of  Spain,  and 
upon  the  events  of  the  war  of  1667.  NSgociations  relaUvet 
h  la  Succession  cTJEspoffne,  t.  i^,  2®  partie,  sec.  1  et  2;  t.  ii., 
3*  partie,  sec.  2. — Those  who  opposed  this  war  in  the  council 
of  the  King  were  Colbert  and  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
De  lionne,  one  of  the  greatest  diplomatists  that  France  had 
had,  the  negotiator  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  of  the  league 
of  the  Bhine,  and  of  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  "  If,  before 
the  war  in  Flanders,  they  had  given  Gambray,  or  even 
Bergaes,  to  the  king,  he  would  perhaps  have  been  satisfied. 
De  Lionne  especially  was  in  despair  at  the  war."  ( (Euvres 
de  Racine,  t.  vi.,  p.  338.) 

*  Charleroi,  Binch,  Ath,  Douai,  Toumai,  Oudenarde,  lalle, 
Armenti^res,  Courtrai,  Bergues,  and  Fumes. 

t  The  Marquis  de  Louvois,  son  of  the  minister  Letellier,  at 
first  associated  with  his  father  in  the  department  of  war,  then 
intrusted  with  the  sole  charge. of  that  portfolio  in  1666. 
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liberal^  the  plan  of  which  had  been  conceived  by 
Henri  IV.,  and  the  edifice  raised  by  Richelieu.* 

Whatever  embarrassment  may  be  experienced  in 
forming  an  accurate  judgment,  in  a  patriotic  point  of 
view,  of  the  poUcy  of  a  reign,  from  which  Prance 
issued  with  her  frontiers  determined  on  the  north, 
and,  in  great  measure,  on  the  east,t  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  two  things  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV. : 
the  result  and  the  intention ;  the  conquests  which  were 
retained  with  a  reasonable  daim,  and  the  insane  enter- 
prises, which  aiming  very  far  beyond  the  lunit  which 
justice  could  warrant,  were  yet  brought  back  to  it  at 
a  later  period  by  the  force  of  circumstances  which 
proved  fortunate.  The  war  with  Holland,  by 
the  spirit  of  vengeance  which  it  inspired,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  had  this  character ; 
if  it  was  the  cause  of  the  territorial  advantages,  which 
were  attained  at  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  it  was 
because  the  Court  of  Madrid,  by  allying  itself  to  the 
enemies  of  the  king,  furnished  him  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  fresh  attack  upon  Franche-Comt^ 
and  the  low  countries  belonging  to  Spain.];   A  similar 

*  See  above,  chapters  vi.  and  vii. 

t  In  order  to  complete  them,  Lorraine  alone  was  wanting, 
which  was  re-nnited  under  Lonia  XV. 

X  The  treaty  of  Nimeguen  was  signed  the  IQth  of  August, 
1678;  the  war  had  commenced  in  1672.  By  this  treaty 
France  gave  up  many  cities  which  gave  her  an  offensive  posi- 
tion in  the  Low  Countries,  especially  Charlezoi^  Ath,  Bincfa, 
Oudenarde,  and  Courtrai,  which  she  possessed  since  1688 ; 
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extension  of  territory  did  not  result  from  the  war 
with  Grermany;  all  the  conquests  made  during  that 
war  of  nine  years  were  given  up  by  the  treaty  of 
Ryswyk^  that^  among  others^  which  gave  to  France 
her  natural  frx)ntier  of  the  Alps.*  Lastly,  in  the 
crisis  brought  on  by  the  extinction  of  the  Royal  Family 
of  Spain,t  Louis  XIV.,  having  the  choice,  preferred 
the  chances  of  a  crown  for  his  grandson  to  the  ex- 
tension of  his  dominions  with  the  consent  of  Europe. 
His  personal  glory  and  his  family  formed  the  two* 
fold  interest  which  he  followed  more  and  more  at 
the  cost  of  the  national  interests,  by  breaking  down 
the  whole  system  of  ancient  aUiances,  by  making 
France  abandon  the  part  of  guardian  of  the  public 
right  and  the  protectress  of  small  states,  to  render 
her  in  the  view  of  surrounding  nations  an  object  of 
fear  and  hatred,  like  the  Spain  of  Philip  the  Second. :( 

she  acquired,  together  with  Franche-Comt^,  important  terri- 
tories and  cities  in  Artois,  Flanders,  and  Hainaolt,  which 
gave  her  a  regular  boundary  on  the  north,  and  formed,  by 
the  aid  of  Yauban's  genius,  a  powerful  line  of  defence.  (Upon 
the  invasion  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  treaties  which 
followed  it,  see  vol.  iv.  of  the  Negociations  relaiivei  H  la 
Swxeision  dCJEspagne,) 

*  The  treaty  of  Syswjk  was  signed  the  20th  of  September, 
1697*  Savoy  and  Nice  had  been  occupied  in  consequence  of 
the  adhesion  of  the  Duke,  Yictor-Am^d^e,  to  the  League  of 
Augsburg. 

t  At  the  death  of  Charles  U.,  in  1700. 

X  Louis  XIV.  was  ambitious  of  being  elected  emperor,  or 
of  having  his  son  appointed  king  of  the  Romans.  He  entered 
into  negotiations,  with  that  view,  with  many  of  the  German 
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This  fatal  war  with  HoUaad^  which  began  to  make 
shipwreck  of  the  policy  of  Richelieu,  struck  with  the 
same  blow  the  financial  system  of  Colbert,  and  falsi- 
fied aU  his  measures.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
make  provision  during  six  years  for  the  expenses  of 
an  armed  struggle  against  Europe,  without  departing 
from  the  admirable  arrangements  which  he  had 
formed,  without  having  recourse  to  the  expedients  of 
his  predecessors,  and  compromising  the  new  ele- 
ments of  domestic  prosperity.  From  1672  to  1678 
all  economic  ameliorations  were  arrested  or  thrown 
back;  and  when  peace  came,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  repair  losses  and  to  recommence  improvements, 
the  mind  and  favour  of  the  king  were  no  longer 
with  Colbert.  A  man  gifted  with  a  special  talent 
for  the  administration  of  war,  but  of  a  narrow 
mind  and  egotistical  feelings,  an  excessive  flatterer, 
a  dangerous  counsellor,  and  a  wretched  politician, 
the  Marquis  de  Louvois,  had  secured  the  favour  of 
Louis  XIY.,  by  ministering  to  and  exciting  his  passion 
for  glory  and  conquest.  That  unboimded  confidence 
which  had  made  almost  a  first  minister  of  the  comp- 
troller-general of  the  finances  was  now  withdrawn 
from  him,  and  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

princes :  some  secret  treaties  were  concluded  by  him — in  1670 
with  the  elector  of  Bavaria — ^in  1679  with  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  ia  the  same  year  with  the  elector  of  Saxony. 
(Upon  these  negotiations  see  a  notice  by  Lemontey  in  his 
works,  t.  y.y  p.  223,  and  following.) 
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for  W91,  and  together  with  the  favour  of  the  king, 
the  preponderating  influence  in  the  council. 

Reduced  £rom  that  time  to  the  ungrateful  task  of 
opposing  the  voice  of  reason  to  a  partjr  hurried  onward 
by  pride^  violence,  and  foreign  encroachments,  of  pro- 
tecting the  exhausted  treasury  firom  continually  in- 
creasing demands  for  fites,  pleasure-houses,  and  mili- 
tary government  in  the  midst  of  peace,  Colbert  sank  by 
degrees  under  the  fatigue  of  that  fruitless  and  hopeless 
struggle.  He  was  observed  to  be  melancholy,  and  was 
heard  to  sigh  at  the  very  hour  of  his  former  delight,  the 
hour  of  sitting  down  to  his  work.*  He  felt  that  he  was 
regarded  as  a  burden,  in  all  the  good  that  he  wished 
to  effect,  in  all  the  evil  that  he  strove  to  prevent,  in 
the  irankness  of  his  language,  in  all  that  the  king 
had  once  loved  in  him.f    Many  times  after  some  un- 

*  We  remarked  that  up  to  that  time,  when  M.  Colbert 
entered  into  his  cabinet,  he  was  seen  to  set  about  his  work 
with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  and  rubbing  his  hands  from  plea- 
sure ;  bat  that  afterwards'  he  scarcely  ever  sat  down  to  his 
work  but  with  an  air  of  mortification  and  with  sighs.  M. 
Colbert,  accessible  and  accommodating  as  he  had  been,  be- 
came inaccessible  and  difficult  to  deal  with,  so  that  not  near 
such  an  amount  of  business  could  be  transacted  with  him  as 
daring  the  first  years  of  his  superintendence.  {Mihnoires  de 
Charles  Perrault,  liv.  iv.,  p.  84,  edit,  of  M.  Paul  Lacroix, 
1842.) 

t  M.  Mansard  maintains  that  daring  three  years  Colbert 
importuned  the  king  with  respect  to  the  baildings ;  that  then 
the  king  once  said  to  him,  "  Mansard,  they  give  me  too  much 
trouble :  I  do  not  wish  to  think  any  more  aboat  building." 
{(Euvres  de  Bacine,  t.  vi.,  p.  335.)    "There  is,  Sire,  a  very 
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mistakeable  sjrmptoms  of  disgrace^  the  high  mettle  of 
his  spirit  and  his  sense  of  patriotic  duty  still  raised 
and  supported  him  under  his  mortifications;  but  at 
last  a  day  came  when  the  bitterness  of  this  situa- 
tion overflowedi  and  the  heart  of  the  great  man  was 
broken. 

Such  is  the  sad  history  of  the  last  years  of  Colbert. 
Years  filled  up^  on  the  one  hand  with  fits  of  feverish 
activity^  and  on  the  other  with  those  alternations  of 
estamgement  and  reconciliation,  of  gafling  dights  and 
cold  reparations,  which  mark  the  termination  of  a 
distingmshed  favour.  The  melancholy,  which  beyond 
a  doubt  shortened  his  life,  was  fostered  by  two  feel- 
ings,— ^the  disappointment  of  a  statesman  checked  in 
the  midst  of  his  work,  and  a  suffering  of  a  still 
deeper  nature.  Colbert  had  loved  Louis  XIY.  with 
an  enthusiastic  affection;  he  believed  in  him  as  the 
personified  idea  of  the  public  good;  he  had  formerly 
seen  him  associated  heart  and  soul  in  his  labours  and 
his  dreams,  and  considered  him,  superior  though  he 

diffioolt  businees  which  I  am  about  to  undertake ;  it  is  nearly 
six  months  that  I  hare  been  hesitating  to  say  some  serious  things 
to  your  majesty,  which  I  mentioned  yesterday,  and  some  which 
I  have  still  to  mention I  trust  to  yonr  majesty's  good- 
ness, to  your  great  virtue,  to  the  order  which  you  .have  often 
given  and  repeated,  to  be  informed  in  case  yon  should  go  too 
fast,  and  to  the  Hberty  which  you  have  often  given  me  to  tell 
yon  my  sentiments."  (MSmoirei  de  Colbert  au  roi,  1666, 
quoted  by  Monthyon,  Particidarith  sur  les  Ministret  des 
Finaneetf  p.  73.) 
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was  in  rank^  his  equal  in  patriotic  devotion;  and  now 
he  was  obliged  to  confess  to  himself  that  all  this  was 
an  illusion^  that  the  object  of  his  worship,  ungrateful 
to  himself,  was  less  patriotic  also.  It  was  in  this 
disenchantment  that  he  died.*  On  his  death-bed  the 
state  of  his  mind  betrayed  itself  by  a  gloomy  uneasi- 
ness, and  by  some  bitter  remarks.  He  said,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  king,  "  If  I  had  done  for  God  what  I  have 
done  for  that  man,  I  should  be  twice  saved,  and  I 
now  know  not  what  is  to  become  of  me."t  A 
letter  having  been  brought  to  him  from  Louis 
XIV.,  who  was  then  also  unwell,  with  some  fiiendly 
expressions,  he  continued  silent,  as  if  he  were  asleep. 
When  asked  by  his  attendants  to  send  a  word  in 
answer,  he  said,  "  I  do  not  want  to  hear  any  more 
said  about  the  king,  but  that  he  may  at  least  now 
leave  me  at  peace ;  it  is  to  the  King  of  kings  that  I 
am  thinking  how  to  make  my  answer.'*  J  And  when 
the  vicar  of  St.  Eustache,  his  parish,  came  to  tell  him 
that  he  had  asked  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  for  his 
recovery ;  ''  Not  so,''  replied  Colbert,  abruptly,  *^  let 
them  pray  God  to  have  mercy  upon  me.''§ 

There  was  an  unhappy  fatality  in  the  destiny  of 

♦  The  6th  of  September,  1683. 

t  Monthyon,  Particularitds  sur  les  Ministres  des  Finances^ 
p.  79,  note. 

X  Ibid. — (Eu/vres  de  Eacine,  t.  vi.,  p.  334. — Lettres  de 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  10th  September,  1683,  t.  ii.,  p.  103. 

§  (Euvres  de  Bacine,  t.  vi.,  p.  334. — Colbert's  mansion  wa3 
situated  in  the  Hue  Neave-des-Petits-Champs. 
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this  noble  character  which  death  itself  did  not  arrest. 
It  was  strange  that  the  minister  who  anticipated  in 
his  plans  a  revolution  which  was  to  come^  the  reign 
of  industry  and  commerce^  he  who  wished  for  the 
abolition  of  privileges  in  respect  of  taxation^  a  just 
proportion  in  the  public  burdens^  the  diffiision  of 
capital  by  the  diminution  of  interest^  a  great  degree  of 
wealth  and  honour  for  the  encouragement  of  labour^ 
and  a  liberal  assistance  to  poverty,* — ^this  very  person 
was  unpopular  even  to  hatred.  His  funeral  procession 
having  to  pass  near  the  markets,  did  not  set  out  till 
nightfall,  and  under  escort,  for  fear  of  some  insult 
from  the  people.  The  people,  and  especially  that  of 
Paris,  hated  Colbert  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  taxes 
established  since  the  war  with  Holland;  they  charged 
him  with  the  necessity  against  which  he  had  in  vain 
contended;  and  they  forgot  immense  services,  to  render 

*  In  the  histories  of  the  government  of  Colbert,  observe  his 
constant  efforts  to  reduce  the  poll-tax,  and  his  attempts  to 
snbstitate  the  land-tax  for  the  poll,  to  establish  the  re^ster  of 
landed  property,  and  to  fonnd  the  system  of  securities.  See 
also  the  general  regulation  upon  the  taxes,  issued  the  12th  of 
February,  1663 ;  the  ordinance  of  April,  1667,  upon  communal 
properties ;  the  edict  of  December,  1665,  reducing  the  legal 
interest  to  fire  per  cent. ;  the  edict  of  March,  1673,  for  the 
publicity  of  securities,  and  the  edict  of  June,  1662,  ordering 
that  there  should  be  a  hospital  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the 
orphan,  in  every  city  and  borough  of  the  kingdom.  (Becueil 
de*  anciennes  Lois  Frangaisety  t.  xviii.,  p.  18,  22,  69,  and  187» 
and  t.  xix.,  p.  73.) 
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self,  and  which  he  had  been  forced  to  take  against  his 
will.  The  king  was  ungrateful^  the  people  ungrateM ; 
posterity  alone  has  been  just. 

The  death  of  Colbert  and  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes^  an  irreparable  loss  and  a  &tal  stroke 
of  poUcy^  mark  the  point  of  distinction  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  between  the  years  of  greatness  and 
the  years  of  decline ;  of  these  two  events,  separated 
by  a  short  interval,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  second 
had  not  some  connexion  with  the  first.  We  must 
add  to  the  merits  of  the  great  minister  that  of  his 
having  been  the  defender  of  the  Protestants,  of  his 
having  consistently  withstood  the  blows  aimed  by  the 
spirit  of  religious  unity  against  the  charter  of  liberty 
made  by  Henry  IV.*  It  was  moreover  the  policy 
of  Richelieu,  which  he  followed  while  maintaining  the 
harmless  rights  guaranteed  on  two  occasions  to  the 
Protestants.f  Less  firom  principle  than  patriotic 
instinct  he  protected  in  this  party  a  body  of  men 
such  as  he  required  for  his  plans,  men  active,  up- 
right, educated,  experienced  in  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  attached  to  those  professions  by  the  very 
ill-will  which  gradually  excluded  them  firom  public 
duties.  So  long  as  the  influence  of  Colbert  continued 
in  the  councils  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  mind  of  the  King 
was  kept  on  the  watch  against  the  suggestions  of  the 

*  See  above,  Chapter  YI.,  p.  125  and  126. 
t  First,  by  the  edict  of  Nantes,  13th  April,  1508,  and  after- 
wards by  the  edict  delivered  at  Nimes,  July,  1629. 
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catholic  dergy^  and  his  own  particular  inclinations  ;* 
bat  on  this  pointy  as  on  many  others^  the  giddiness  of 
absolute  power  commenced  when  his  favour  was 
withdrawn  from  the  man  of  genius.  It  was  thus  that 
the  exercise  of  constraint  succeeded  to  the  allure- 
ments used  to  draw  back  the  dissenters^  and  that 
after  the  penalties  enacted  against  the  relapse  of 
new  converts  followed  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
liberty  of  worship  and  conscience.  The  immortal 
edict  of  Henry  IV.^  confirmed  and  ratified  by  Louis 
XUI.  in  1629,  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  on  the 
17th  October,   1^85  ;t  a  date  to  be  remembered 

*  With  regard  to  that  great  number  of  my  snbjeots  of  the 
80-caUed  reformed  religion,  which  was  an  evil  which  I  regarded 
with  grief,  ...  it  seemed  to  me,  my  son,  that  those  who 
wished  to  employ  violent  remedies  did  not  nnderstand  the 
nature  of  that  evil,  caused  in  part  by  an  enthusiastic  tempera- 
ment, which  it  is  necessary  to  let  pass,  and  extinguish  itself 
insensibly,  instead  of  ezci^g  it  afresh  by  contradictions  as 
strong.  ...  1  believed  that  the  best  way  of  gradually 
reducing  the  Hugonots  of  my  kingdom  was,  in  the  first  place, 
by  not  pressing  them  at  all  by  any  new  severity  towards 
them,  by  having  what  they  had  obtained  from  my  predeces- 
sors regarded,  but  by  not  granting  them  anything  beyond, 
and  by  restricting  the  execution  of  it  within  the  very 
narrowest  limits  that  justice  and  propriety  would  permit. 
With  regard  to  favours  which  depended  on  me  alone.  .  .  . 
(Memoires  de  Louie  XIV,,  Merits  vier*  VawnM  1070 ;  (Euvres, 
t.  i",  p.  84,  and  following.) 

t  We  declare  that  we  .  .  .  have,  by  this  present  edict, 
perpetual  and  irrevocable,  suppressed  and  revoked,  we  sup- 
press and  revoke,  the  edict  of  the  said  king,  our  grandfather, 
delivered  at  Nantes  in  the  month  of  April,  1598,  in  all  its 
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among  the  sad  recoDections  of  our  history.  We 
know  what  a  fearfnl  blow  this  act  of  violence  and 
its  consequences  dealt  to  the  civilisation  and  the  pros- 
perity of  France;  how,  by  the  emigration  of  work- 
men, inventors,  traders,  seamen,  capitalists,  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  institutions  of  Colbert  had  given  us 
over  our  rivals  in  industry  was  almost  entirely  lost.* 
In  1685,  almost  a  century  had  passed  since  France, 
preceding  in  this  respect  the  other  nations  of 
Christendom,  had  entered  on  that  new  state  of  society 
in  which  the  Church  is  separated  from  the  State,  the 
social  duties  from  the  concerns  of  the  conscience,  and 
the  believer  from  the  citizen.  Under  the  system  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  the  l^al  principle  in  the  matter 
of  religion  was  not  only  simple  toleration,  but  the 
equality  of  civil  rights  between  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants; the  recognition  also,  and,  with  some  exceptions, 

bearing,  together  with  the  particular  articles  decreed  on  the 
2nd  of  Maj  following,  and  the  letters- patent  despatched  in 
them,  and  the  edict  delivered  at  Nimes  in  the  month  of  July, 
16'19,  we  declare  them  null  and  void,  together  with  all  the 
concessions  made  both  by  these  and  other  edicts,  declara- 
tions, and  decrees,  to  persons  of  the  so-called  reformed 
religion,  of  whatever  nature  they  might  be.  (Edict  revoking 
the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  Recueil  des  anciennea  Lois  Franeaises, 
t.  xix.,  p.  530.) 

♦  See  the  work  of  Eulhi^res,  entitled,  EclaircUsemerUa 
SUtoriques  sur  les  Causes  de  la  Revocation  de  VEdit  de 
Nantes ;  VHistoire  de  Madame  de  Maintenon,  t.  ii. ;  by  M. 
le  Due  de  Noailles,  et  t.  zv.  et  xvi.  of  VHistoire  de  France, 
by  M.  Henri  Martin. 
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the  full  liberty  of  the  two  forms.  We  were,  in  this 
respect,  superior  to  both  catholic  and  protestant 
Europe,  a  superiority  acquired  at  the  price  of  forty 
years^  misfortunes,  and  perhaps  by  the  assistance  of 
a  more  prompt  perception  of  justice  and  right.*  It 
was  from  the  height  of  this  principle,  laid  down  in  the 
law,  and  which  existed  in  spite  of  violations  more  or 
less  direct,  more  or  less  serious,  that  the  edict  of 
Nantes  again  reduced  the  country  to  a  system  of 
violence  and  auomalies,  which,  to  become  consistent, 
terminated  in  the  civil  death  of  the  Protestants. f 
Such  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  historian 
must  judge  of  the  act  of  authority  which  was,  if  not  a 
crime,  the  greatest  of  errors  in  Louis  XIV.  In  this 
point  of  view  neither  the  ideas  nor  the  practices  of 
the  other  states  of  Europe  in  point  of  civil  toleration 
can  serve  as  an  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  France ; 
France  for  a  century  had  raised  the  right  of  her  people 
above  the  ideas  of  the  time. 

With  respect  to  the  reaction  of  Catholicism  in  the 
country,  that  cannot  with  any  more  reason  be  used 
as  an  apology,  for  this  was  nothing  new,  and  two 

*  French  jorispradence  was  the  first  to  condemn  the 
principle  of  slavery,  by  declaring  every  slave  free  who  set 
foot  in  the  kingdom,  See  le  Qlossaire  du  droit  Francais, 
by  Lanri^re,  on  the  word  Sselave. 

t  See  what  is  said  by  Bulhi^res  of  the  declaration  of  the 
I4th  May,  1724,  and  of  the  frightful  jurisprudence  which 
resulted  from  it.  {EclairdssemenU  9wr  la  lUvocation  ds 
VEdit  de  Nantes,  ed.  Auguis,  pp.  2C9,  282,  463,  and  481. 
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great  ministers  had  been  able  to  withstand  this  in- 
fluence during  thirty  years;  although  both  mem« 
bers  of  the  Churchy  they  kept  themselves  within 
the  limits  marked  out  by  public  honour  and  state 
policy.*  Louis  XIV.  was  perfectly  free  to  think  and  act 
like  them;  in  his  reign  the  Protestants  no  longer  ex- 
cited alarm^  and  the  pressure  of  catholic  intolerance  had 
not  become  more  embarrassing.  He  had  only  to  leave 
matters  in  the  state  in  which  he  had  found  them^f  ^'^ 

*  Biohelieu  somptiloTiflly  maintained  the  liberty  of  Cathotios 
to  change  their  religion,  and  of  converted  ProtcBtants  to 
return  to  their  ancient  form  of  worship.  Mazarin,  pressed  by 
the  clergy  to  take  measures  against  those  whom  the  Church 
regarded  as  apostates  and  relapsed,  did  not  yield  to  their  soli- 
citations. He  said,  in  speaking  of  the  Calvinists,  "  That  little 
flock  gives  me  no  anxiety ;  if  it  browses  on  bad  pasture  at 
least  it  does  not  spread  itself."  (See  Bulhi^res,  £claircis^-> 
ments  Historiques  sur  la  Bevocation  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  p.  19, 
and  following,  and  the  Eutovre  de  France,  by  M.  H.  Martin, 
t.  XV.,  p.  689,  and  foUowing.) 

t  The  preamble  of  the  edict  of  July,  1679,  which  suppresses 
the  tribunals  composed  half  of  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
presents  this  curious  passage :  "  Considering  that  fifty  yean 
have  passed  without  any  ^sh  trouble  having  been  caused  by 
the  said  religion,  and  that  from  the  length  of  time  the  ani- 
mosities which  might  exist  between  our  subjects  of  the  one 
or  the  other  religion  are  extinguished,  we  have  considered 
that  we  could  do  nothing  better  than  suppress  the  said  cham- 
bers, and  reunite  them  to  the  said  parliaments,  as  well  to 
efiaoe  entirely  the  recollection  of  the  past  wars^  as  to  facilitate 
the  administration  of  justice,  by  depriving  our  Catholic  sub- 
jects of  the  pretext  of  availing  themselves  of  the  said  name 
and  privileges  of  the  so-called  reformed  religion  to  petpetoate 
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to  be  made  the  dupe  of  pretended  conversions  which 
were  concocted  to  please  him ;  not  to  become^  unless 
he  wished  it,  an  atrocious  persecutor;  lastly,  not  to 
bequeath  at  his  death  to  the  France  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  whole  code  of  proscriptions  more  odious 
than  those  of  the  sixteenth.^ 

lawsuits  in  families  by  appeals,  or  by  regulations  of  judges." 
{Bee.  des  anciennes  Lois  FranQaUes,  t.  xix.,  p.  205.) 

*  Compare  the  eclaircissements  of  Bullii^res  upon  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  with  the  *'  tome  ii.  of  the  Sisioire 
de  Madame  de  Maintenon,  by  M.  le  Duo  de  Noailles."  One 
of  the  first  intentions  of  the  regent  was  to  withdraw  all  the 
edicts  of  Louis  XIV .  against  the  Protestants ;  but  the  very 
violence  of  what  had  been  done  seemed  to  oppose  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  that  measure.  '*  The  regent  spoke  to 
me  about  the  contradictions  and  difficulties,  of  which  all  the 
edi(^t8  and  declarations  of  the  late  king  upon  the  Hugonots 
were  full,  upon  which  they  could  not  exact  anything,  irom  the 
impossibility  of  reconciling  them  one  with  another,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  executing  them  in  respect  to  their  mar- 
riagee,  wiUB,  &c From  complaining  of  these  embar- 
rassments, the  regent  proceeded  to  complain  of  the  cruelty 
with  which  the  late  king  had  treated  the  Hugonots — of  the 
error  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nante8^K)f  the  immense 
injury  which  the  state  had  suffered  from  it,  and  was  still  suf- 
fering, in  its  depopulation,  in  its  commerce,  in  the  hatred 
which  that  treatment  had  excited  among  all  the  Protestants 

of  Europe The  regent  made  some  reflectiona  upon  the 

state  of  ruin  to  which  the  king  had  reduced,  and  in  which  he 
had  left  France,  and  upon  the  advantage  of  population,  arts, 
wealth,  and  conmierce  which  she  would  experience  in  a 
moment  by  the  recall  so  desirable  of  the  Hugonots  to  their 
country,  and  ended  by  proposing  it  to  me."  (Mhunret  de 
Saint- Simon,  t.  xiv.,  p.  155,  and  following.) 
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The  great  hd^  unforeseen  at  the  time^  which  pre- 
FailB  over  the  whole  reign  of  Louis  XIV.^  is,  that,  in 
this  reign — ^the  last  term  of  the  moTement  of  France 
towards  monarchic  unity — ^the  absolute  power,  exer- 
cised personally  by  the  king,  is  seen  to  fall,  for  the 
good  of  the  real  national  interests,  below  what  the 
same  power  had  previously  been  when  delegated  to  a 
first  minister.  Bichelieu,  and  after  him  Mazarin, 
governing  as  if  they  had  been  dictators  of  a  republic, 
had  extinguished,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  their 
personality  in  the  idea  and  service  of  the  state.  Pos- 
sessing only  the  exercise  of  authority,  they  both  con- 
ducted themselves  as  responsible  agents  towards  the 
sovereign  and  before  the  judgment  of  the  country ; 
while  Louis  XIV.,  combining  the  exerdse  with  the 
right,  considered  himself  exempted  firom  all  mle  but 
that  of  his  own  will,  and  acknowledged  no  responsi- 
bility for  his  actions  except  to  his  own  conscience. 
It  was  this  conviction  of  his  universal  power,  a  con- 
viction genuine  and  sincere,  ^eluding  both  scruples 
and  remorse,  which  made  him  upset  one  after  the  other 
the  twofold  system  founded  by  Henry  IV.,  of  reli- 
gious liberty  at  home,*  and  abroad  of  a  national  pre- 

^  Specious  state  policy !  in  vain  you  opposed  to  Lonis  the 
timid  views  of  hnman  wisdom ;  the  profane  temples  were  de- 
stroyed, the  seductive  pulpits  were  thrown  down ;  the  wall  of 
separation  was  removed ;  time,  grace,  instruction  achieve  by 
degrees  a  change,  of  which  force  secores  only  the  appearances. 
{Oraiion  funkhre  dt  Louis  XIK,  Massillon,  (Suvres,  t.  viii., 
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ponderance  resting  upon  a  generous  protection  of  the 
independence  of  states  and  European  civilisation. 

At  the  personal  accession  of  Louis  XIV.,  more  than 
fifty  years  had  passed  since  France  had  pursued  the 
work  of  her  policy  in  Europe,  impartial  towards  the 
various  communions  of  christians,  the  different  forms 
of  governments,  and  the  internal  revolutions  of  the 
States.  Although  Prance  was  catholic  and  monar- 
chical, her  alliances  were,  in  the  first  place,  with  the 
Protestant  states  of  Germany  and  with  republican 
Holland;  she  had  even  made  firiendly  terms  with 
regicide  England.*    No  other  interest  but  that  of 

p.  229.)  He  listened  only  to  praises,  while  the  good  and 
{genuine  Catholics  and  the  holy  bishops  were  groaning  at  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts  to  see  the  orthodox  proceeding  against 
the  errors  of  the  heretics,  in  the  same  way  as  heretical  tyrants 
and  pagans  had  done  against  the  trath,  against  confessors  and 
martyrs.  They  could  not  console  themselves,  above  all,  with 
that  immense  amount  of  perjuries  and  sacrileges.  They  be- 
wailed bitterly  the  lasting  and  irremediable  odium  whidi  de- 
testable means  were  spreading  over  the  true  religion,  while  our 
neighbours  were  exulting  to  see  us  weakening  and  destroying 
ourselves,  profiting  by  our  folly,  and  bmldmg  plans  upon  the 
hatred  which  we  were  drawing  upon  ourselves  from  all  the 
Protestant  powers.  {MSmoires  de  Saini-Simon,  t.  xiii.,  p.  17.) 
*  See  in  the  Oorp9  Diplomatique  of  Dumont,  t.  vi.  part  2, 
p.  121,  the  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  between  England 
and  France,  signed  the  3rd  November,  1655.  A  secret  article 
of  that  treaty  stipulated,  on  the  one  part,  the  prohibition  to 
the  Stuarts  and  their  principal  adherents  to  sojourn  in  France ; 
on  the  other,  the  dismissal  of  the  agents  of  Cond^,  then  an 
enemy  of  his  country,  fix>m  the  British  territory. 
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the  well-understood  deyelopment  of  the  national 
resources  had  weight  in  her  councils^  and  directed 
the  internal  action  of  her  government.  But  all  was 
changed  by  Louis  XIY.,  and  special  interests^  the 
spawn  of  royal  personality,  of  the  principle  of  the 
hereditary  monarchy,  or  of  that  of  the  State  religion^ 
were  admitted,  soon  to  fly  upward  in  the  scale. 

Thence  resulted  the  overthrow  of  the  system  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  which  might  be  justly 
called  the  French  system,  and  the  abandonment  of 
it  for  dreams  of  an  universal  monarchy,  revived  after 
the  example  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  Thence  a 
succession  of  enterprises,  formed  in  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  the  country,  such  as  the  war  with  Holland, 
the  factions  made  with  a  view  to  the  Imperial  crown, 
the  support  given  to  James  II.  and  the  counter-re- 
volution in  England,  the  acceptance  of  the  throne  of 
Spain  for  a  son  of  France,  preserving  his  rights  to  the 
Crown.*  These  causes  of  misfortune,  under  which  the 
kingdom  was  obliged  to  succumb,  all  issued  from  the 
circumstance  applauded  by  the  nation  and  conform- 
able to  the  spirit  of  its  tendencies,  which,  after  royalty 
had  attained  its  highest  degree  of  power  under  two 

*  By  letters  patent  delivered  in  December,  1700,  Louis 
XIV.  preserved  to  the  Dnc  d'Anjou,  become  king  of  Spain 
under  the  name  of  Philip  Y.,  hia  position  by  ioheritance  be- 
tween the  Dukes  de  Bonrgogne  and  de  Berry.  (See  upon  this 
act,  and  upon  the  acceptation  of  the  will  of  Charles  11.,  the 
work  of  M.  Mignet,  Nigoeiations  relatives  a  la  succession 
d'JSspoffne,  introduct.,  p.  Ixxvi.  and  following.) 
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ministers^  deliyered  it  unlimited  into  the  hands  of  a 
prince  endowed  with  qualities  at  once  brilliant  and 
solid^  an  object  of  enthusiastic  affection  and  legitimate 
admiration. 

When  the  leign^  which  was  to  crown  under  such 
auspices  the  ascendant  march  of  the  French  monarchy^ 
had  falsified  the  unbounded  hopes  which  its  com- 
mencements had  excited;  when  in  the  midst  of  firuit- 
less  victories  and  continually  increasing  reverses^  the 
people  beheld  progress  in  all  the  branches  of  public 
economy  changed  into  distress^ — the  ruin  of  the 
finances^  industry^  and  agriculture^ — ^the  exhaustion 
of  all  the  resources  of  the  country,-^the  impoverish- 
ment of  all  classes  of  the  nation,  the  dreadful  misery 
of  the  population,  they  were  seized  with  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment of  spirit^  which  took  the  place  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  their   confidence   and  love.*    What 

*  Meanwhile  your  people,  whom  you  ought  to  love  as  your 
children,  and  who  have  hitherto  been  so  devotedly  attached 
to  you,  are  dying  of  hanger.  The  cultivation  of  the  fields  is 
almost  abandoned ;  the  towns  and  the  oonntry  are  depopu- 
lated; all  the  trades  langiush,  and  no  longer  support  the 
workmen.  All  commerce  is  annihilated.  You  have,  conse- 
quently, destroyed  half  of  the  actual  resources  within  your 
state,  in  order  to  make  and  secure  unprofitable  conquests 
abroad.  {Lettres  de  Fenelon  a  LatUs  XIV,^  1692,  or  93, 
(Euvre^  Chomes,  t.  ii.,  p.  417.)  By  all  the  inquiries  which  I 
have  been  able  to  make,  from  many  years*  application  to  the 
subject,  I  have  very  accurately  remarked,  that  in  these  latter 
times  almost  a  tenth  part  of  the  people  are  reduced  to  beg^ 
gary,  and  actually  do  beg ;  that  of  the  nine  other  parts  ther» 
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was  there  under  the  great  and  wretched  mistake  the 
impression  of  which  still  iq>pearB  so  vividly  in  the 
contemporaneous  documents?  It  was  not  simply 
the  feeling  of  human  hope  disappointed  by  an  indi- 
vidual^ it  was  the  decisive  test  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment prepared  far  back  by  the  labours  of  ages^  for  the 
benefit  of  which  every  guarantee  of  political  liberty 
had  been  destroyed  or  abandoned,  and  the  progress  of 
which  the  masses  of  the  nation  had  fJEivoured  as  if  it 
were  their  own. 

I  do  not  here  mean  to  assert,  that  the  people  of 
France  had  a  consciousness  of  the  nature  and  depths 
of  the  crisis  of  which  their  actual  depression  was  but 

are  five  which  are  not  in  a  state  to  afford  relief  to  that  one, 
because  they  are  themselves  reduced  within  a  very  little  of 
that  unhappy  condition ;  that  of  the  other  four  parts  which 
remain,  three  are  badly  off,  and  embarrassed  with  debts  and 
lawsuits ;  and  that  in  the  tenth,  in  which  I  place  all  the  mili- 
tary, lawyers,  ecclesiastic  snd  secular  professions,  all  the  high 
nobility,  the  distinguished  nobility,  and  persons  in  civil  and 
military  offices,  the  prosperous  merchants,  the  bourgeois  with 
private  incomes  and  in  easy  circumstances,  not  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  families  can  be  reckoned.  (Yauban,  Dime 
royale,  collect,  des  principauz  Eoonomistes,  t.  i.,  p.  34.)  The 
very  people  (it  is  necessary  to  state  eveiything)  who  have  loved 
you  so  much,  who  have  placed  so  much  confidence  in  you,  begin 
to  lose  affection,  confidence,  and  even  respect.  Your  victories 
and  your  conquests  no  longer  give  them  pleasure ;  they  are 
full  of  bitterness  and  despair.  Sedition  is  being  kindled  by 
degrees  in  every  part.  They  believe  that  you  have  no  pity 
for  their  Ols,  that  you  love  nothing  but  your  authority  and 
glory.     {Lettre  de  F4nehn  a  Louis  XIV,,  p.  418.) 
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a  prelude^  that  they  had  a  perception  of  events  which 
subsequent  generations  have  only  learnt  from  the 
consequences  of  circumstances  and  the  teaching  of 
history.  Whatever  meaning  it  might  then  have  had 
for  those  who  were  suffering  from  it,  the  strange  con- 
trast  between  the  first  and  last  years  of  Louis  XIV. 
corresponded  to  one  of  those  solemn  moments  in  the 
life  of  nations,  in  which  a  great  social  movement, 
the  results  of  which  are  exhausted,  is  arrested,  and 
in  which  another  movement  commences,  which,  with 
more  or  less  secrecy  and  speed,  is  about  to  seize 
upon  the  public  mind,  to  transform  it,  and  to  hurry 
everything  towards  an  unknown  future. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

SOCIAL     CHABACTBB     OV     THE     BEIGN    OF     LOUIS     ZIY.,     ITS 
INFLUENCE  ITFON  THE  FBOaBESS   OF  THE  TIEBS  ETAT. 

Summary :  End  of  the  first  Period  of  our  social  Eevolutions, 
oommencement  of  the  Second — ^New  Career  of  Efforts  and 
Progress  opened  to  the  Eighteenth  Century — Abandon- 
Qient  of  Historical  Liberties,  Inquiry  after  a  Bight  purely 
rational — Part  of  the  Tiers  Etat  in  this  great  Movement  of 
Mind — Opposition  in  the  Heart  of  the  Court  of  Louis 
XIV. — F^nelon  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy — Their  project 
of  a  Constitution  at  once  aristocratic  and  liberal — Grood 
Sense  and  Firmness  of  Purpose  in  the  old  King,  Eesults 
of  his  Government— Progress  towards  Civil  Equality, 
patronage  of  Literature-— The  Life  of  the  Nation  drawn  to 
the  Centre,  Decline  of  Local  Institutions — Municipal 
Employments  in  right  of  hereditary  Tenure  and  Purchase, 
consequences  of  this  financial  Expedient — Buin  of  Muni- 
cipal Liberties — Attack  upon  the  political  Privileges  of  the 
Parliament — Prohibition  of  all  Ilemonstrance  before  the 
Enrolment  of  the  Laws — The  Parliament  re-assumes  its 
Power — Its  part  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

After  having  sacrificed^  with  rash  and  ill-founded 
expectations^  all  her  ancient  institutions  to  the  ag- 
grandisement of  one  alone,  after  having  permitted  the 
independence  of  classes  and  territories,  the  rights  of 
provinces  and  cities,  the  power  of  the  States-General, 
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and  the  political  control  of  the  parliament  to  be  de- 
stroyed^ France^  having  reached  the  highest  point  of 
this  long  revolution^  found  herself  brought  face  to  face 
with  monarchical  xmity,  an  unity,  however,  which  was, 
so  to  speak,  altogether  personal,  and  from  which  the 
very  idea  of  a  nation  forming  a  body  was  in  theory 
excluded.*  In  this  way  the  labour  of  centuries  elapsed 
since  the  twelfth,  by  attaining  its  object  pursued  with 
BO  much  consistency,  ended  after  all  in  a  regime,  as  un- 
acceptable to  reason  and  patriotism,  as  it  was  definitive 
in  a  something  which,  far  from  terminating  the  march 
of  progress  in  politics,  was  but  a  halting  post,  a  second 
starting  point,  the  commencement  of  new  efforts. 

This  new  labour  of  opinion  and  of  public  will  was 
of  necessity  not  to  build  up  again  the  ruins,  not  to 
touch  the  absolute  unity  of  the  State,  the  spontaneous 
production  of  our  social  instincts,  but  to  impress  upon 
it  in  some  sort  the  true  national  character  instead  of 
the  royal  seal,  to  provide  that  its  enlarged  idea  should 
embrace,  in  order  to  guarantee  their  safety,  all  the 

*  France  is  a  monarchical  govemment  in  the  ftdl  extent  of 
the  expression.  The  king  represents  the  whole  nation,  and 
each  person  represents  but  a  single  indindoal  in  relation  to 
the  king.  Consequently,  all  power,  all  authority  reside  in 
the  hands  of  the  long,  and  there  can  be  no  other  in  the  king- 
dom but  snch  as  he  establishes.  .  .  .  The  nation  does  not 
exist  as  a  body  in  France ;  it  resides  entirely  in  the  person 
of  the  king.  (Manuscript  of  a  eonrse  of  pnblie  law  on  France, 
eomposed  for  the  instruction  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  quo- 
tation made  by  Lemontey,  (Eworei  completes,  t.  y.,  p.  16.) 
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legitimate  rights  of  the  citizen.*  Such  was  the 
glorious  work  of  the  century,  the  fifteenth  year  of 
which  closed  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY .,  a  work  in  which 
the  object  was  less  simple  and  the  parts  more  mixed 
up  together  than  in  the  first,  and  in  which  men  seemed 
to  be  groping  in  the  dark,  till  the  day  when  all  the 
ways  were  smoothed  by  the  fusion  of  the  two  first 
orders  in  the  body  of  the  third,  and  by  the  accession 
of  an  assembly,  one  and  sovereign,  of  the  representa* 
tives  of  the  nation. 

At  this  point  of  the  history  of  France  that  of  the 
Hers  Etat  must  stop ;  we  here  observe  the  disappear* 
ance  of  its  name  and  the  termination  of  its  separate 
existence,  of  which  the  last  advancements  and  most 
memorable  acts  will  form  the  subject  of  a  farther 
work.  As  I  shall  then  show,  but  little  of  movement  is 
observed  at  first  at  that  most  important  period  from 
whence  issued  a  fatal  medley  of  immense  benefits  and 
great  evils;  the  old  political  habits  remain,  while 
a  new  spirit  seizes  upon  the  minds  of  men;  next 
the  labour  achieved  in  idea  passes  into  action;   at- 

*  The  first  sign  of  a  reaction  of  mind  shewed  itself  m  the 
year  1690  by  the  publication  of  fifteen  memoirs  on  the 
government  of  Lonis  XIY.,  printed  abroad,  under  the  title, 
Le$  soMpirs  de  la  France  esclave  qui  aspire  aprh$  sa  liherU. 
The  anonymous  author  denounces  in  strong  terms  what  he 
oaUs  the  oppression  of  the  Church,  of  the  magistracy,  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  cities;  he  denounces  the  doctrines  of  abso- 
lute monarchy,  and  demands,  in  the  name  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  the  convocation  of  the  States-General. 
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tempts  at  reform  more  or  less  comprehensiYe  are 
nobly  but  firuitlessly  made  by  the  govermnent^  and 
firom  their  ascertained  powerlessness^  springs  the 
popular  effort^  which  elicits  from  the  States-General 
assembled  for  the  last  time  the  revoluticfn  of  1789. 

This  inauguration  of  a  society  founded  upon  princi- 
ples of  rational  right,  did  not  come  to  pass  until  the 
mass  of  the  nation  had  thoroughly  perceived  that  there 
was  nothing  for  them  to  expect  fix>m  a  restoration  of 
historical  rights.  Simple  reason  and  history  were 
like  two  different  sources  fix>m  which  the  regenera^ 
tive  principle  drank  from  its  birth ;  but,  whether  of 
necessity  or  imprudence,  it  drank  more  and  more  from 
the  first,  aud  less  and  less  from  the  second.   On  the  one 

side  the  stream  was  scanty  and  sluggish ;  on  the  other 
continually  increasing,  hurried  on  by  the  double  im- 
pulsion of  reason  and  hope,  it  ended  by  mastering 
and  carrying  everything  along  with  it. 

Ancient  rights  were  nothing  else  but  ancient  pri- 
vileges,  the  restoration  of  them  in  a  body  under  the 
name  of  liberty  could  not  be  an  object  of  serious 
desire  except  to  the  two  first  orders ;  the  T^s  Etat, 
with  the  exception  of  some  old  municipal  liberties, 
which  were  no  longer  r^arded  with  interest,  had 
nothing  to  r^ret  in  the  past,  everything  to  expect 
from  the  future.  It  thus  became  in  the  last  part  of 
its  political  action  the  great  focus,  the  indefatigable 
instrument  of  the  new  spirit,  of  the  ideas  of  social 
justice,  of  equal  liberty  among  all,  and  of  civic  fra- 
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temity.  It  is  not  here  implied  that  this  spirit^  supe- 
rior in  its  independence  to  the  customs  and  interests 
of  order  and  class^  yet  availing  itself  of  those  customs 
for  its  own  purposes^  and  of  those  interests  in  order 
to  render  its  adoption  less  repulsive  and  less  restricted^ 
should  necessarily  continue  a  stranger  to  the  classes 
whose  exclusive  rights^  already  lost  in  part^  were  con- 
demned to  perish  for  the  general  good.  K  the  un- 
privileged order  was  naturally  disposed  hy  its  very 
instincts  and  interests  to  such  inspirations^  it  could 
not  be  alone  in  feeling  them.  Wherever  elevated 
minds  and  generous  hearts  met,  there  was  found  food 
to  cherish  what  may  be  named  the  idea  of  modem 
liberality;  that  voice  of  opinion,  which  renovated 
everything  in  1789,  had  its  brilliant  and  sincere  in- 
struments among  the  nobility  and  clergy.  Strange, 
too,  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  at  the  very  court  of 
Louis  XIV.,  in  the  circle  of  his  grandson,  in  the 
meetings  of  grands  seigneurSy  that  the  first  attempt 
at  a  poHtical  reaction  originated,  springing  from  a 
lively  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
against  the  intolerable  dogma  and  the  necessary  evils 
of  unlimited  monarchy. 

It  is  known  that  a  writer  of  talent,  an  admirable 
bishop  and  ardent  philanthropist,  F^nelon,  was  the 
soul  of  those  projects  of  which  he  had  sown  the  seed 
m  lessons  which  he  gave  during  five  years  to  the 
heir  to  the  throne.*    The  plan  of  government,  con- 

«  From  1089  to  1694  F^nelon  discharged  the  duties  of  pre- 
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ceiyed  by  liim^  and  embraced  enthusiastically  by  the 
future  successor  of  Louis  XIV.,  presented  a  curious 
mixture  of  aristocratic  spirit  and  affection  for  the 
popular  interests.*  This  plan,  to  which  a  vague 
celebrity  is  attached,  had  the  praiseworthy  merit  of 
being  suggested  by  the  consciousness  of  existing 
abuses  and  evils,  with  the  enormous  defect  of  apply- 
ing to  those  abuses  remedies  worse  than  the  evil 
itself.  It  destroyed  the  centralisation  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  even  the  government  itself,  properly  so 
called,  suppressed  the  intendants  of  provinces,  and 
replaced    the    ministers    by    councils.f     Depriving 

ceptor  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who,  on  the  death  of  the 
danphin,  his  father,  in  1711,  became  heir-presumptive. 

*  In  the  works  of  F^nelon,  t.  xzii.,  see  the  writing  entitled, 
"  Plana  du  gouvemement  cancertes  avec  le  Due  de  Chevreute, 
pour  Hre  proposes  au  Due  de  Bourgogne"  November,  1711. 
The  Dnke  of  Bnrf^undy,  when  he  became  dauphin,  was  asso- 
ciated by  Louis  XIY.  in  the  labours  of  the  council.  He  had, 
as  his  principal  confidants  in  his  political  views,  under  the 
initiative  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
▼illiers,  his  former  tutor,  and  the  dukes  of  Ghevreuse  and 
Saint-Simon.  (See  the  Memoirs  of  the  last,  t.  z.,  p.  4,  204, 
209,  and  t.  zii.,  p.  260.) 

t  The  intendants  of  justice,  police,  and  finance  were  insti- 
tuted hy  Eichelieu.  All  the  ministries,  except  the  office  of 
chancellor,  were  to  be  abolished,  and  their  powers  divided 
among  six  councils,  acting  under  the  control  of  the  council  of 
state  presided  over  by  the  king.  The  six  councils  were  named, 
council  of  foreign  affairs,  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  of  war,  of 
the  navy,  of  finance,  and  of  despatches,  or  of  the  iuterior  of 
the  kingdom.  This  mode  of  administration  was  tried,  with 
wretched  success,  under  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
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royalty  of  its  modem  character^  it  made  of  it^  no 
longer  the  living  image^  the  active  personification  of 
the  State,  but  an  inactive  privilege,  serving  merely 
to  crown  a  hierarchy  of  privileges,  and  depending 
upon  this  hierarchy  while  rendering  it  protection.* 
This  was  to  retrograde  towards  feudal  monarchy,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  evils  of  absolute  monarchy,  and  to 
undo  the  work  of  ages  instead  of  perfectionising  it. 

By  the  side  of  the  States-General,  which  had  become 
a  regular  institution,  of  the  provincial  States  which 
were  established  to  the  number  of  twenty,  at  least,  by 
a  new  division  of  the  provinces,  of  cantonal  diets  ap- 
pointed for  the  assessment  and  redistribution  of  the 

(Voy.  MSmoiret  de  Saini-Simon^  t.  x.»  p.  6,  7,  8 ;  and  t.  xii.,  p. 
267,  269,  and  270.) 

*  The  whole  administration  ought  to  be  exercised  in  each 
province  by  particular  states,  under  the  supreme  control  of 
the  States- General  of  the  kingdom.  The  council  of  the  inte- 
rior, of  finance,  and  the  council  of  state  itself,  have  not,  as  far 
as  appears,  other  administrative  authority  than  the  right  of 
inspection  by  commissioners.  We  give  below  what  the  plans 
of  government  arranged  with  the  Duke  of  Chevreuse  express 
in  this  respect :  '*  Estabhshment  of  particular  states  in  all  the 
provinces,  with  power,  &c. — a  suJQkiency  of  the  monies  which 
the  particular  states  may  raise  to  pay  their  part  of  the  sum 
total  of  the  expenses  of  the  stato— superiority  of  the  States- 
Greneral  over  those  of  the  provinces ;  corrections  of  things  done 
by  the  provincial  States  on  complaint  and  proof— general  re- 
vision of  the  accounts  of  the  particular  States  in  regard  to 
monies  and  ordinary  expenses — ^no  intendants ;  niM$i  domimiei 
only  from  time  to  time."  (CBiworei  de  Fenehnt  t.  xxii.,  p. 
679,  680,  and  681.) 
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taKes^  were  found  in  this  so-called  free  constitution 
the  still  more  definite  separation  of  the  orders^  and 
new  distinctions  of  classes :  for  the  clergy  an  entire 
independence  with  respect  to  the  civil  power;  for 
the  high  nobility  political  prerogatives;  for  the  noble 
bom  in  general,  the  admission  by  preference  to  all 
the  offices,  the  re-establishment  of  the  juges  dPip4e  in 
the  bailliages,  and  their  introduction  into  the  parlia- 
ments ;  lastly,  for  the  'Hers  Etat  there  was  a  diminu- 
tion or  suppression  of  offices  which  for  a  long  time  had 
devolved  on  them."^  By  the  strangest  contrast,  more- 
over, to  provisions  which  seem  like  a  contradiction  to 
the  traditional  progress  of  society  in  France,  there 

*  Support  of  the  nobility :  every  family  shall  have  one  on 
whom  snfScient  property  is  entailed,  majarotsgo  of  Spain.  In 
the  families  of  the  high  nobility  entails  not  to  be  small ;  less 
for  the  ordinary  nobility — Misalliances  forbidden  to  either 
sex — Ennoblements  forbidden  except  in  cases  of  signal  service 
rendered  to  the  State — Every  dnke  a  peer — They  must  wait 
for  ^  place  till  a  vacancy  occurs ;  they  must  not  attend  any  but 
the  States-Greneral.  Letters  for  marquises,  counts,  viscounts, 
barons,  as  for  dukes.  Justice :  the  Chancellor,  head  of  the 
Tier$  Eiat,  should  hold  an  inferior  rank  as  heretofore.  Prefer- 
ence given  to  nobles  over  commons  of  equal  merit  for  the  ap- 
pointments of  president  and  counsellors.  Magistrates  to  be  of 
noble  birth,  and  those  with  this  qualification  to  be  preferred  to 
professional  men,  when  it  shall  be  possible.  Nopresidial  j udges : 
their  rights  assigned  to  the  balLLiages.  To  re-establish  the  right 
of  one  of  birth  as  baihff  to  exercise  his  office  there.  lieutenant- 
g^n^ral,  and  lieutenant-criminel,  nobles  if  possible.  {Plans 
du  GouvernemejU  cancertSs  avec  le  Due  de  Chevreuse,  Ibid., 
p.  500,  591,  592.  See  above,  chap,  vii.,  the  demands  of  the 
nobility  in  the  States-General  of  1614.) 
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were  joined  others^  the  generosity  of  which  was  in  ad- 
vance of  the  times  and  the  expectations  that  could  rea- 
sonably be  entertained ;  taxation  was  extended  in  every 
shape  to  all  the  classes  of  the  nation ;  in  this  respect 
there  were  no  longer  privileges  for  the  two  first  orders^ 
nor  vexation  for  the  people  fix>m  the  mode  in  which 
the  collection  of  taxes  was  farmed.* 

In  spite  of  the  liberal  doctrines  which  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  and  his  friends  professed,  and  of  which 
they  sincerely  believed  that  this  work  was  the  ex- 
pression^t  this  wretched  medley  of  contradictory 
elements^  which  was  a  twofold  innovation^  firstly,  in 

*  EtahlUsement  cTcunetiet,  which  is  a  small  coart  of  each 
diocese,  as  in  Lan^edoo,  in  which  the  bishop  sits  with  the 
seigneurs  and  the  Tiers  Etat,  which  rebates  the  collection 
of  the  taxes  according  to  the  register  of  lands — ^To  proportion 
the  taxes  to  the  natural  productiveness  of  the  country  and  the 
commerce  which  flourishes  there — Cessation  of  excise  on  salt, 
grosses  fermes,  poll-tax,  and  royal  tithes.  Taxes  by  the  States 
of  the  country  on  salt,  without  excise — ^No  more  financiers — 
Ecclesiastics  must  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  State  from 
their  revenues.  (Plans  du  Ghuvemement,  ^c.  Ibid,  p.  &79, 
580,  and  686.)  The  principle  of  a  proportional  equality  in 
matter  of  taxation,  one  of  the  bases  of  this  financial  system, 
had  been  laid  down  by  Yauban,  in  his  celebrated  memoir 
entitled  Dime  Sojfole, 

t  I  dare  not  embellish  a  noble  expression,  an  expression  of 
a  prince  deeply  impressed :  that  a  king  is  made  for  his  subjects, 
and  not  the  subjects  for  him,  as  he  uttered  it  freely  in  public,  and 
even  in  the  salon  de  Marly.  {MSmoires  de  Saint  Simon,  t.  x., 
p.  212.  F^nelon  repeats  continually  in  his  political  writings 
and  correspondence,  that  all  despotism  is  bad  government ; 
that  without  national  Uberties  there  is  neither  order  nor 
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its  cliaracter  of  a  social  philanthropy^  and^  secondly^ 
as  it  restored  a  distinction  of  rights  and  classes  accord- 
ing to  birth^ — a  distinction  which  raised  the  nobility 
np  again  from  their  political  fall^  and  lowered  the  po- 
sitions which  the  Tiers  Etat  had  gained  by  length  of 
time^ — ^this  constitution^  opposed  both  to  reason  and 
history^  had  not  a  chance  of  being  popular  for  a  single 
day^  if  it  could  have  passed  from  the  world  of  dreams 
into  that  of  realities.  The  French  monarchy,  when  it 
was  to  be  no  longer  absolute,  should  have  conti- 
nued administrative;  French  Uberty  should  have  been 
founded,  not  upon  a  distinction,  still  more  marked 
than  before,  but  upon  the  fusion  of  the  orders,  not 
upon  the  depression,  but  upon  the  continued  elevation 
of  the  commonalty. 

The  death  of  the  Dauphin  when  scarcely  thirty  years 
old,  cut  off  at  once  these  designs  and  the  hopes  which 
were  entertained  of  his  reign.*  Louis  XIV.  had  but 
a  vague  knowledge  of  the  plans  elaborated  by  his 
grandson  in  the  secrecy  of  friendship.f     He  admired 

justice  in  the  State,  nor  real  greatness  for  the  prince ;  that 
the  body  of  the  nation  ought  to  have  a  part  in  public  affairs. 

*  He  was  bom  the  6th  of  Angost,  1682,  and  died  the  18th 
February,  1712. 

t  After  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  king  had 
brought  to  him  a  casket  filled  with  private  papers,  which  were 
burnt.  He  gave  this  order,  not,  as  was  thought,  through 
vexation,  and  afler  a  complete  examination  of  them,  but  in 
consequence  of  a  rase  of  the  Duke  de  Beauvilliers,  who 
fatigued  him  by  reading  some  long  memoirs  without  interest, 
in  order  to  remove  his  wish  of  hearing  the  rest  read.    Another 
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the  serious  spirit  and  high  qualities  of  the  young 
prince^  but  all  besides  was  an  object  of  distrust  and 
antipathy  to  him,*  and  that  as  much  from  hia  straight- 
forwardness  of  mind  as  from  his  despotic  instincts.  If 
he  had  within  him  an  extravagant  faith^  it  was  his 
deep  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of  his  ancestors^  of  the 
civilising  efficacy  of  that  power,  when  united  and  con- 
centrated, which  he  had  received  irom  them,  which  he 
no  doubt  abused,  but  which  he  developed  in  the  same 
way  as  they  had  done.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  pomp 
of  his  court,  he  was  in  his  way  a  leveller ;  in  his  esti- 
mation merit  had  claims  superior  to  those  of  birth ; 
he  opened  ways  as  wide  as  possible  to  the  rise  of  new 
men ;  instead  of  dividing  he  united.  He  laboured  to 
render  the  political  unity  of  the  country  complete, 
and,  without  knowing  it,  prepared  at  a  distance  the 
accession  of  the  one  great  and  sovereign  community 
of  the  nation. 

In  this  manner,  in  spite  of  its  too  evident  defects, 
the  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  waa  more  intelligent  and  of 
greater  value  for  the  Aiture,  than  the  specious  imagi- 

casket  containing  some  papers  relative  to  the  matters  agreed 
upon  between  the  prince  and  his  friends  was  saved  by  the  latter. 
(See  the  Memoires  de  SaitU  Simon,  t.  xii.,  p.  267.) 

*  We  know  the  expression  of  the  king  after  a  conversation 
which  he  wished  to  have  with  F^nelon  upon  the  principles  of 
his  govemment:  "I  have  been  conversing  with  the  most 
excellent  and  most  chimerical  mind  in  my  kingdom."  (See 
Voltaire,  Sihcle  de  Louis  XIV.,  t.  ii.,  c.  xxxviii.,  p.  452,  ddit. 
Beuchot.) 
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nations  of  the  reformers  of  his  times ;  he  formed  his 
opinion  of  what  ought  to  be  his  task  according  to  the 
work  of  his  predecessors^  and  he  performed  it  £a.ith- 
fiilly^  according  to  his  means  and  powers.  Whether 
we  allow  or  refuse  him  the  name  of  Great^  which  was 
decreed  to  him  by  admiration  mixed  with  flattery^* 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  sensible  of  the  impres- 
sion which  is  produced  in  history  by  that  kingly 
person,  calm  and  proud,  serious  and  mild,  attentive 
and  reflecting,  one  to  which  the  idea  of  Majesty  so 
well  corresponds.  It  is  even  impossible  not  to  regret 
at  times  the  severe  blame  which  justice  compels  us 
to  join  to  the  praise  which  is  due  to  him ;  and  this 
feeling  arises  not  when  we  contemplate  his  reign,  bril- 
liant with  all  that  forms  the  splendour  and  the  power 
of  States,  but  when  we  behold  the  kingdom  deprived 
of  its  strength  and  prosperity,  and  the  monarch  once 
loaded  with  gloi7,with  nothing  left  to  hope  for  but  &om 
his  struggle  with  misfortune.  It  is  when,  vanquished 
on  all  his  frontiers  by  the  coalition  of  Europe,  he 
prolonged  that  last  combat  with  an  unshaken  firm- 
ness, forgetting  himself  in  order  to  spare  the  country 
the  miseries  of  a  foreign  invasion,  sacrificing  his  pride, 
and  ready  to  give  his  life  for  the  national  indepen- 
dence.f     It  is  also  when,  in  the  severest  of  his  re- 

*  This  title,  first  inscribed  on  soma  medals  stmck  in  honour 
of  the  king,  was  siolemnly  conferred  upon  him  in  1680  by  the 
H6tel  de  YiUe  of  Paris. 

t  See  the  events  of  the  reign  from  1706  to  1713,  the  year 

2  A 
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verses^  he  saw^  without  allowing  himself  to  despond^ 
his  son^  and  his  grandchildren^  die  around  him  ;*  or 
lastly^  when  at  the  close  of  his  existence^  he  expressed 
in  touching  words^  an  admirable  constancy  of  mind, 
a  courage  without  ostentation,  which  he  carried  even 
to  a  confession  of  his  errors.t 

of  the  peace  of  IJtreoht.  This  constancy,  this  firmness  of 
mind,  this  uniform  outward  bearing,  this  undeviating  anxiety 
still  to  hold  the  helm  as  long  as  he  could,  this  hoping  against 
all  hope,  from  courage  and  wisdom,  not  from  blindness, 
these  appearances  in  the  king  under  all  circumstances — are 
what  few  persons  could  be  capable  of,  what  would  have  made 
him  deserve  the  name  of  Great,  which  had  been  so  prema- 
turely given  to  him.  (Memaires  de  Saint- Simon,  t.  xiii.,  p. 
163.)  I  have  always  submitted  myself  to  the  divine  will;  and 
the  ills  with  which  it  may  please  that  will  to  afflict  my  king- 
dom, do  not  permit  me  to  doubt  of  tho  sacrifice  which  it 
requires  me  to  make  of  all  that  I  may  feel  most  sensibly.  I 
forget  then  my  glory.  (Letter  of  Louis  XIV.  to  his  Minister 
in  Holland,  29th  April,  1709,  cited  by  M.  Mignet,  NSgoeich 
fions,  &o.,  t.  i.,  introduction,  p.  xcii.)  Landrecies  could  not 
hold  out  any  longer.  (Jime,  1712.)  It  was  discussed  at  Yer- 
saiUes  whether  the  king  should  retreat  to  Chambord  on  the 
Loire.  He  said  to  Mar^chal  d^Harcourt  that,  in  case  of  a 
fresh  disaster,  he  should  convoke  all  the  nobility,  whom  he 
would  lead  against  the  enemy,  in  spite  of  his  age,  now  full 
seTenty-four  years,  and  would  die  at  the  head  of  them.  (Vol- 
taire, Sihcle  de  Louis  XIK,  ch.  xii.,  1. 11,  p.  100,  de  Tedition 
Beuchot.) 

*  Louis,  the  dauphin,  died  in  1711 ;  Louis,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  his  son  Louis,  Duke  of  Britanny,  died  in  1712. 

t  See  the  Memoirs  of  Saint-Simon,  t.  xii.,  p.  483,  485,  and 
401.  Ix)uis  XIV.  died  1st  September,  1715,  three  days  before 
he  had  completed  his  seyenty-seventh  year.  His  reign  had 
lasted  seventy-two  years  from  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  and 
fifty-four  from  that  of  Mazaiin. 
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Besides  the  splendour  which  was  shed  upon  his 
reign  by  the  renown  of  so  many  men  of  talent,  whom 
it  is  unnecessary  to  name  here ;  besides  his  dearly  pur- 
chased glory,  and  transient  prosperity,  in  all  the  phases 
of  his  long  reign,*  in  spite  of  enormous  errors,  he 
had  one  incontestable  merit,  that  of  being  the  first  to 
present  a  complete  form  of  admmistration,  embracing 
at  once,  without  exertion,  in  a  continuous  manner,  all 
the  material  and  intellectual  interests  of  the  country. 
In  this  respect  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.  made 
an  immense  step  in  advance  of  those  which  had  pre- 
ceded it ;  he  fixed  the  basis  of  that  which  I  should 
call  the  administrative  constitution  of  the  government ; 
it  was,  with  the  exception  of  political  liberty,  one  of 
the  greatest  governments  which  France  had  possessed 
up  to  our  days.t  It  is  firom  him  that  we  properly 
date  the  r^ular  action  of  the  State,  the  sociableness, 
manners,  language,  and  national  taste  of  our  own 
times.  At  this  point  of  our  history  we  find  our  pre- 
sent condition  in  great  measure  established ;  beyond 
it,  we  have  dfficidty  in  recognising  ourselves.  It  is 
like  a  mould,  the  powerful  impress  of  which  has  re- 
mained on  the  principal  elements  of  our  civilisation, 
literature,  art,  industry,  civil  order,  and  military 
forces. 

*  I  here  speak  only  of  the  personal  reign  of  Louis  XIY., 
which  lasted,  as  has  been  seen,  from  1661  to  1715. 

t  See  the  Hutoire  ghUrale  de  la  civilisation  en  Surope^  hj 
H.  Goizot,  14  le^n. 
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From  this  moment  we  see  the  power^  free  in  its 
motions,  proceed  firom  the  centre  to  the  extremities, 
and  thence  ascend  again  by  sure  and  easy  ways.  In 
the  department  of  each  ministry  we  see  in  fuU  action 
those  nnmerons  ofBices  in  which  traditions  are  pre- 
served, and  in  which  documents  are  accumulated. 
Lastly,  we  see  the  prudence  of  the  govermnent  pre- 
sented in  a  degree  of  maturity;  it  knows  of  what 
value  is  the  care  of  the  future,  and  on  every  point  it 
devotes  itself  to  it ;  it  institutes  learned  societies,  and 
insures  itself  efifective  bodies  of  officers ;  it  founds 
schools  of  art  and  schools  of  arms,  forms  new  har- 
bours, arsenals,  and  scientific  collections. 

Some  remarkable  advancements  towards  the  great 
national  fusion  of  ranks  accompanied  the  new  de- 
velopments of  the  administrative  power,  under  Louis 
XIY.  Considered  in  a  social  point  of  view,  the 
spirit  of  his  government  was  to  tend  by  every  sort  of 
means  to  the  approximation  of  classes.  He  annihila- 
ted the  independence  of  the  nobles  vrithout  interrupt- 
ing peace ;  compelled  the  great  lords  without  apparent 
constraint  to  the  court  life,  and  to  regular  service  in 
the  army ;  and  everjrwhere,  even  at  court,  made  the 
dignity  attached  to  office  take  the  precedenceof  birth.* 

*  By  degrees  he  reduced  everybody  to  serve,  and,  to  swell 
his  court,  even  those  of  whom  he  made  little  account.  He 
who  was  of  age  to  serve  did  not  venture  to  delay  entering  the 
service.  This  was  again  another  expedient  to  ruin  the  lords, 
and  to  accustom  them  to  equality,  and  to  tujl  pSle-m^U  with 
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Marshals^  whether  they  were  nobles  or  not^  took 
the  precedence  of  dukes ;  ministers  of  bourtjfeois 
birth  were  second  to  none  but  princes  of  the 
bloody  and  their  wives  were  admitted  to  the  King^s 
table.*  In  the  army  there  no  longer  existed  any 
necessary  preference  of  the  high  nobility  over  the 
inferior  in  regard  to  rank,  nor  of  the  nobility  over 
the  commons;  seniority  of  service  constituted  the 
right  to  promotion,  and,  except  in  cases  of  signal 
merit  or  particular  favour,  they  followed  the  order  of 
the  list.f 

every  body Under  the  pretenoe  that  all  military  ser- 
vice is  honourable,  and  that  it  is  right  to  learn  to  obey  before 
they  oommaad,  he  subjected  all,  without  any  exception  but  of 
th^  princes  of  the  blood*  to  commence  by  being  cadets  in  his 
body-guard,  and  by  discharging  exactly  the  same  duties  as 
the  privates  of  the  guards,  both  within  doors  and  without, 
winter  and  summer,  and  with  the  army.  (Memoires  de  Saint- 
Simon,  t.  ziii.,  p.  66.) 

*  Thence  the  secretaries  and  ministers  began  to  leave  off,  one 
after  another,  first  the  cloak,  then  the  bands ;  then,  after  the 
black,  the  plain,  simple,  modest  dress ;  lastly,  to  dress  them- 
selves as  persons  of  rank,  then  to  assume  their  manners,  then 
their  privileges,  and,  step  by  step,  they  were  admitted  to  dine 
with  the  king;  and  their  wives,  first  for  personal  reasons,  as 
Madame  Colbert  long  before  Madame  Louvois ;  afterwards, 
some  years  after  her,  all  by  right  of  the  places  which  their 
husbands  held,  to  dine,  and  to  come  in  their  carriages,  and  to 
be  the  same  in  all  respects  as  ladies  of  the  highest  quality. 
(Ibid.  p.  17.) 

t  Great  and  small,  known  or  unknown,  were  then  foroed  to 
enter  and  continue  in  the  service,  to  be  then  as  common 
people  in  a  position  of  equality,  and  in  the  most  abject  de- 
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The  old  aristocracy^  generally  cut  off  fiom  public 
affairs^  had  no  longer  either  power  or  political  influ- 
ence as  a  distinct  class ;  the  snm  of  their  priyileges 
was  reduced  to  exemptions  firom  taxes^  which  the  ex- 
chequer frequently  rendered  illusory,  to  the  exclusive 
right  of  admission  into  an  order  of  knighthood,*  and 
to  some  seigneurial  rights,  which  had  become  less 
profitable  to  them  than  burdensome  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country .f  One  of  their  members,  a  man 
of  talent,  but  infatuated  with  family  pride,  calls  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  a  reign  of  the  vile  bourgeoisie, 
words  the  bitterness  of  which  proves  that  after 
Richelieu  and  the  fsdl  of  the  Fronde,  something  took 

pendence  on  the  minister  of  war,  and  even  of  his  clerks. 
(Ibid,  p.  58.)  It  was  laid  down  that  every  one,  whoever  he 
might  be,  who  was  in  the  service,  should  continue  in  a  state  of 
complete  equality,  as  far  as  service  and  rank  were  concerned. 
This  made  promotion  to  a  regiment  or  delay  much  more  sen- 
sibly felt,  because  all  the  other  promotions  which,  were  only 
made  according  to  seniority,  which  is  called  Vordre  du  tableau, 
depended  on  this.     (Memoires  de  Saint-Simon^  t.  ziii.,  p.  56.) 

*  The  order  of  the  Saint-Esprit. 

t  The  privileges  of  the  nobles  are  but  shadows  and  cob- 
webs, which  do  not  protect  them  from  anything.  Their 
tenants  and  their  lands  pay  the  king  such  excessive  taxes, 
that  all  the  income  of  their  property  is  consumed.  Under 
pretence  of  remedying  some  disorders,  which  doubtless  re- 
quired to  be  looked  to,  intendants  have  been  sent  into  the 
provinces,  who  exercise  over  the  nobles  an  intolerable  domi- 
nion, and  reduce  them  to  slavery.  At  present  it  is  necessary 
for  a  noble  to  have  right  twice  over  to  gain  a  suit  against  a 
peasant.  (The  Soupirs  de  la  France  esclave,  &c.,  Amsterdam, 
1689,  p.  15.) 
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place  in  France  towards  the  furtherance  of  civil  equa* 
lity,  which  had  the  appearance  of  revolution  in  the 
^es  of  contemporaries.* 

At  the  same  time  that  the  nobility^  humbled  with- 
out violence^  retrograded  upon  the  ranks  of  the 
middle  class,  the  latter  rose  by  a  start  more  sud- 
denly than  ever  in  capacity,  social  consideration,  and 
importance  in  the  State.  It  was  to  them  that  the 
new  encouragements  given  to  industry  and  study  were 
profitable ;  their  active  and  inventive  powers  were 
developed  in  every  direction ;  fortunes  were  rapidly  ac- 
cumulated by  their  more  extended  undertakings,  and 
the  highest  careers  were  now  opened  to  their  ambition 
of  advancement.  They  obtained  successes,  credit,  and 
power,  the  examples  of  which  struck  forcibly  the  great 
moralist  of  the  age.  La  Bruy^re  has  described  with 
his  inimitable  touch,  that  emulation  of  useful  labour, 
in  contrast  with  the  supineness  of  spirit  and  the  idle- 
ness of   the    high    nobility.f     Under   Louis  XXV. 

*  Memoires  de  Saint-Simon,  t.  iii.,  p.  316.  Thence  the  ele- 
vation of  the  pen  and  the  gown,  and  the  depression  of  the 
nobility  by  degrees,  which  may  be  observed  elsewhere  even 
to  a  marvel,  as  is  seen  and  felt  to-day ;  and  these  gentlemen 
of  the  pen  and  gown  have  known  well  how  to  keep  it  up,  by 
aggravating  their  yoke  every  day ;  so  that  things  have  come 
to  such  a  pass,  that  the  highest  seigneur  receives  no  consider- 
ation whatever,  and  that  in  a  thousand  different  ways  he 
depends  on  the  lowest  commoner.    (Ibid,  t.  xii.,  p.  265.) 

t  While  the  great  ne^^lect  to  learn  anything,  I  do  not 
mean  only  of  the  interests  of  princes  and  public  affairs,  but 
even  of  their  own ;  while  they  are  ignorant  of  the  economy  or 
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almost  all  the  ministers  sprung  firom  the  bourgeoisie  /* 
many  of  the  illustrious  names  among  the  militaryyt 
and  among  the  literary  all  the  great  names  with 
three  exceptions  were  plebeian.} 


knowledge  necessary  for  a  father  of  a  family,  and  pique  them- 
selyes  upon  this  ignorance ;  while  they  allow  themselyea  to 
be  impoTerished  and  managed  by  their  stewardfl ;  while  they 
are  content  to  be  connoisseurs  and  cSteaux,  to  call  on  Thais  or 
Phiyn^,  to  speak  of  the  hounds  or  of  the  old  pack,  to  tell  how 
many  stages  there  are  from  Paris  to  Besan^n  or  Philisboui^, 
citizens  instruct  themselves  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  inte- 
rests  of  the  kingdom,  study  the  government,  become  acute 
and  political,  know  what  are  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  a 
whole  state,  think  how  to  place  themselves,  obtain  place,  raise 
themselves,  become  powerful,  relieve  the  prince  of  a  part  of 
the  public  cares.  The  great,  who  despised,  learn  to  respect 
them,  happy  if  they  only  become  their  sons-in-law.  {Les  carae- 
ihres  de  la  Bruyhrey  ch.  ix.,  Des  grands,) 

*  On  the  list  of  secretaries  of  state,  before  and  since  the 
time  of  Mazarin,  the  following  names  strike  us  at  first  sight : 
BouthiUier,  Bailleul,  Servien,  Gu^n^gaud,  Fouquet,  Michel  le 
Tellier,  Le  Tellier  de  Louvois,  Le  Tellier  de  Barb^zieux, 
Jean-Baptiste  Colbert,  Colbert  de  Seignelay,  Colbert  de 
Croissi,  Colbert  de  Torci,  Amaud  dePomponne,  Phflipeaux 
de  la  Vrilli^re,  Ph^Upeaux  de  Ch&teauneuf,  Le  P^letier,  Des- 
marets,  Chamillord.  The  chancellors,  as  formerly  chosen 
from  the  magistracy,  do  not  figure  in  this  catalogue,  unless 
they  had  made  their  ddbut  in  the  ministry  through  another 
department  than  that  of  justice. 

t  Fabert  and  Catlnat,  Duquesne  and  Duguay-Trouin. 

%  Comeille,  Pascal,  Moli^re,  Bacine,  La  Fontaine,  Boileau, 
Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Fldchier,  Massillon,  La  Bruy^re,  Ar- 
naud,  Nicole,  Domat,  and,  if  we  add  the  artists,  Le  Poussin, 
Le  Sueur,  Le  Lorrain,  Philippe  de  Champagne,  Lebrun,  Pujet. 
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But  if  this  last  glory^  the  highest  and  most  lasting 
of  the  reign^  the  one  which  makes  it  reckoned  as  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  results  in  so 
large  a  proportion  fix)m  the  Tiers  Etat,  a  share  of  it  is 
also  due  to  the  personal  influence  of  the  King.  Not 
only  did  Louis  XIY.,  with  the  advice  of  Colbert,  make 
a  provision  for  literary  persons  by  instituting  regular 
pensions  in  their  favour ;  but  of  his  own  accord  he 
did  more,  he  honoured  them  with  his  favours.  He 
assigned  them  a  place  at  court,  and  placed  their 
free  association,  the  French  Academy,  in  the  rank  of 
the  great  corporations  of  the  States.*  He  ennobled 
literature  in  a  manner  by  his  familiarity  full  of 
consideration  with  the  principal  among  them;  and 
by  his  natural  dignity,  his  correctness  of  judgment, 
and  his  purity  of  taste,  he  exercised,  without  laying 
claim  to  it,  a  real  influence  over  it.t  Something  of 
that  chastened  boldness,  of  that  perfect  proportion  of 
force  and  grace,  of  reason  and  imagination,  which  is 

The  excepted  names  are  those  of  F^nelon,  Larochefoucauld, 
and  Madame  de  S^vign^. 

*  The  Academy,  since  the  death  of  Bichelieu,  was  under  the 
official  patronage  of  the  chancellor.    About  1672  the  long 
declared  himself  personally  the  patron,  and  conferred  on  it 
the  right  of  coming  to  address  him  on  solemn  occasions,  as 
the  parliament  and  the  other  superior  courts  did. 
t  Ce  monarqne,  dont  Vkme  aux  grandes  qnalit^s 
Joint  un  gout  d^licat  des  savantes  beaut^s. 
Qui,  s^parant  le  bon  d'  avec  son  apparence, 
Decide  sans  erreur,  et  loue  avec  prudence. 

Motive — Poeme  du  Fal-de-Gfrdct. 
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the  character  of  the  chefs  (Pceuvres  of  the  second  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  derived  fix>m  him.* 

The  same  reign  which  put  the  seal  on  political 
nnity,  and  carried  out  administrative  unity  almost  to 
its  entire  development,  laid  the  foundations  also  of 
that  which  may  be  called  the  moral  unity  of  France, 
From  the  approximation  of  classes  and  different  pro- 
fessions, from  the  more  frequent  intermixture  of  the 
nobility  and  bourgeoisie  in  the  high  spheres  of 
government,  fortune,  and  society;  a  mixed  society 
was  formed  under  Louis  XIV.,  no  longer  confined  to 
the  intimacy  of  certain  salons,  but  co-extensive  with 
the  general  intercoiurse  of  life, — the  genuine  society 
of  France  modelled  upon  one  and  the  same  type  of 
refinement  and  good  taste.  Thither  the  hereditary 
habits,  the  traditional  manners,  the  characteristic 
traits,  derived  by  each  from  his  origin  and  his  con- 
dition, came  to  be  fused  and  tempered  together  in 
one  form  of  good  breeding.  Nobles  and  commoners, 
military  men  and  professional,  literary  and  commer- 
cial, were  no  longer  distinguished  on  their  first  intro- 
duction by  a  contrast  of  manners.f  A  tinge  of 
urbanity  shed  over  all  conditions,  assistance  of  every 
kind  held  out  to  meet  the  want  of  instruction,  an 
easy  life  and  refined  pleasures  made  Paris  a  residence 

*  See  the  Histoire  de  la  Litt4ratwr€  Fran^aise,  by  M.  P. 
Nisard,  t.  ii.,  chap.  vii. ;  and  the  HUtoire  de  France  by  M. 
Henri  Martin,  t.  xv.,  p.  33,  and  foil. 

t  All  the  different  conditions  of  life  were  before  easily 
reoognised  by  the  defects  which  charaoterised  them.    The  mili- 
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attractive  to  foreigners ;  while^  among  ourselves^  the 
conformity  of  tastes  and  mind  extending  wider  and 
wider^  opened  the  ways  to  a  social  power^  which  soon 
gained  the  ascendancy  over  all  the  others, — the  power 
of  public  opinion. 

By  a  movement  similar  to  that  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  poUtical  order,  and  next  in  the  ad- 
ministrative order,  the  moral  life  of  the  nation 
was  also  more  and  more  attracted  to  the  centre. 
The  ideas,  the  modes  of  life  and  thought  peculiar  to 
each  province,  were  weakened  and  modified  under 
the  dominion  of  a  general  rivalry;  of  a  leaning  to 
imitate  the  tone  and  the  manners  of  the  capital. 
This  impulse  even  extended  its  action  beyond  its 
sphere,  it  produced  political  effects;  it  hastened  the 
ruin  of  the  ancient  provincial  institutions,  already  far 

tary  and  youths  intended  for  the  profession  of  arms  affected 
an  impassioned  liveliness ;  the  lawyers  a  forbidding  gravity, 
to  which  the  custom  of  always  wearing  the  gown,  even  at 
court,  did  not  a  little  contribute.  It  was  the  same  with 
members  of  the  nniversitj  and  physicians.  The  merchants 
alsojwore  short  coats  when  they  assembled  together,  and 
when  they  waited  on  the  ministers ,  and  the  greatest  mer- 
chants were  at  that  time  men  of  coarse  manners.  But  the 
houses,  the  theatres,  the  public  promenades,  where  they  began 
to  assemble  to  enjoy  a  more  agreeable  life,  gradually  rendered 
the  comportment  of  all  the  citizens  almost  the  same.  It  is 
perceived  at  the  present  day,  that  even  behind  the  counter 
politeness  has  gained  upon  all  the  classes.  The  provinces 
have  been  in  the  course  of  time  affected  by  all  these  changes. 
(Yoltaire,  Sih;U  de  Louis  XIV,,  ^dife.  Beuchot,  chap, 
t.  ii.,  p.  269.) 
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advanced,  throughout  the  kingdom.  Although  under 
and  after  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  there  still  existed 
particular  states  in  France  preserving  by  exception 
their  Deliberative  Assemblies,  this  remnant  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  but  a  shadow  before 
the  power  of  the  intendants,  which  was  becoming 
more  and  more  active  and  absolute.*  Nowhere,  ex- 
cept in  Brittany,  and  there  for  reasons  belonging  to 
the  particular  history  of  that  province,  did  the  resist- 
ance of  the  ancient  corporations  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  central  authority  induce  anything  be- 
yond a  waning  opposition  and  struggles  without  any 
important  result.t 

Since  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  up  to  an  advanced 
period  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  mimicipal 
system  had  not  undergone  any  important  alteration. 
Although  watched  and  controlled  in  a  manner  more 
and  more  strict,]:  this  system  preserved  its  old  foun- 

*  These  magistrates,  instituted  by  Biehelien  in  ld36,  under 
the  title  of  intendants  of  justice,  police,  and  finance,  were  sup- 
pressed daring  the  Fronde,  and  re-established  by  Mazaiin.  It 
is  at  that  time  that  the  particular  states  of  the  proyinoes,  with 
the  exception  of  Languedoc,  ceased  to  be  assembled  The 
territories,  for  which  the  name  of  pay»  d^etaU  was  from  that 
time  speciaUy  reserved,  are,  Languedoc,  Britanny,  Burgundy, 
Provence,  Dauphiny,  Flanders,  Artois,  Hainault,  and  Cam- 
bresis,  the  county  of  Fau,  the  county  of  Foix,  Bigorre,  Marsan, 
N^bouza^,  and  Quatre- Valines. 

f  See  ths  work  entitled,  Une  province  tous Louis  XIV,,  by 
M.  Alexandre  Thomas. 

X  Edicts  of  Louis  XIIL,  July,  1622,  May,  1633,  and  May, 
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dations  and  its  principle  of  liberty  by  the  election  ot 
magistrates^  when  a  stroke  of  government  of  a  fiscal 
rather  than  of  a  political  nature  abolished  it  as  a  rights 
and^  as  a  fact^  only  left  to  it  a  precarious  and  condi- 
tional existence.  In  the  severest  pressure  of  a  war^ 
the  expenditure  of  which  was  only  covered  by  means 
of  financial  expedients^  among  which  figured  the 
creation  of  venal  offices^^  government  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  seiziog  npon  the  urban  magistracies^  and 
upon  all  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  cities^  of 
erecting  them  into  hereditary  offices^  and  of  selling 

1634,  created,  with  the  title  of  royal  offices,  hereditary  registrars 
in  all  the  cities  and  communities  of  the  southern  provinces  ; 
and  another  edict  of  the  same  king,  June,  1635,  instituted,  be- 
sides these  officers,  hereditary  attorneys  of  the  city  in  the  mu- 
nicipalities within  the  jurisdiction  of  parliament,  and  of  the 
chamber  of  exchequer  at  Paris.  The  motives  of  this  double 
creation  are  thus  declared  by  Louis  XIY .,  who,  by  an  edict  of 
July,  1690,  renewed  and  extended  it  through  the  whole  king- 
dom :— "  The  late  king,  our  very  honoured  lord  and  father, 
believed  that»  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order  in  the  said 
conmiunities,  to  prevent  the  waste  of  their  common  revenues, 
both  of  patrimony  and  grant,  and  to  stop  the  course  of  abuses 
which  were  committed  with  too  much  licence,  there  were  no 
more  sure  means  than  to  establish  certain  permanent  officers, 
who,  having  an  entire  knowledge  of  affiurs,  should  be  in  a 
position  to  instruct  the  other  elective  magistrates,  who  are 
only  temporary,  and  all  concurring  together  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, should  not  fail  to  make  the  public  perceive  the  salutary 
effects  of  a  good  administration.**  {Mec.  des  andennes  Lois 
Francises,  t.  xx.,  p.  106.) 

*  The  war  with  Germany  commenced  in  1668,  and  was 
concluded  in  1697  by  the  treaty  of  Byswyk. 
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them^  at  the  highest  price^  either  to  individuals  or  to 
the  cities  themselves.  A  permaaent  mayor^  and 
assessors^  who  were  hereditary  candidates  for  the 
offices  of  ^chevins^  consuls^  capitouls^  jurats^  syndics, 
were  imposed  upon  all  the  municipalities  of  the  king- 
dom,* which  ceased  to  be  elective  (unless  they  should 
have  purchased  the  new  offices  with  their  revenues), 
in  order  to  abolish  them,  or,  as  they  said,  to  re-unite 
them  to  the  corporation  of  the  city. 

In  putting  up  these  offices,  now  become  royal,  and 
set  off  with]the  title  of  counsellors  of  the  king,t  to  the 
highest  bidder,  they  had  calculated  on  the  one  hand 
upon  the  passion  of  the  rich  bourgeois  families  for 
hereditary  appointments;   on  the  other,   upon  the 

*  Paris  and  Lyons,  by  a  dispensation  of  exception,  retained 
their  prey6t8  de  marchands ;  but  these  two  cities  each  received 
twelve  assessors  in  virtue  of  hereditary  offices.  See  the  edict 
of  August,  1692,  creating  mayors  and  assessors  in  each  city 
and  community  of  the  kingdom ;  the  decree  of  the  council  of 
the  5th  December,  1693,  containing  a  general  regulation  for 
the  duties,  rank,  and  sittings  of  the  mayors,  assessors,  &c. ; 
the  edict  of  March,  1702,  creating  in  each  province  lieute- 
nants of  the  prdT6t8  des  marchands  at  Paris  and  Lyons  ;  and 
the  edict  of  December,  1706,  creating  a  permanent  mayor  and 
lieutenants  of  mayors,  to  act  by  turns  and  triennially  in  each 
dty.  (Ree,  des  anciennes  Lais  Francoises,  t.  xx.,  p.  158,  208, 
408,  410,  and  492.) 

t  The  king  having,  by  his  edict  of  the  month  of  August, 
1692,  created  offices  of  counsellors  of  his  majesty,  permanent 
mayors  of  cities,  places,  and  communities  of  his  kingdom, 
assessors  of  the  said  mayors,  and  commissioners  of  inspection 
in  the  cities  and  military  magazines,  by  another  edict  of  the 
saioe  month. .  .  .  (Decree  of  the  Ck>uncil,  December  5, 1603.) 
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attachment  of  the  cities  to  their  immemorial  fran- 
chises ;  and  this  daring  confiscation  of  the  municipal 
system  was  founded^  above  all^  on  the  political  impo- 
tence to  which^  in  spite  of  the  popular  character  of 
its  forms,  this  system  was  reduced.  In  reality  no 
rising  took  place  in  its  defence;  there  was  only  a 
general  complaint,  more  or  less  sharp,  more  or  less 
bitter,  but  everywhere  followed  by  submission.  The 
cities,  both  great  and  small,  made  it  a  duty  and  a 
point  of  honour  with  themselves  to  buy  back  their 
privileges ;  at  the  price  of  heavy  sacrifices  they  became 
the  purchasers  of  the  greater  part  of  the  newly- 
created  offices,  and  what  is  worthy  of  remark,  this 
reunion,  which  let  the  ancient  state  of  things  still 
exist,  or  re-established  it,  far  from  being  displeasing  to 
the  government,  received,  on  the  contrary,  its  co- 
operation.* 

When  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV.  terminated,  the 

*  .  .  .  .  We  have  resolved,  not  only  to  suppress  those  of 
the  said  offices  which  remain  to  be  sold  or  reunited,  and  to 
grant  to  the  communities  the  liberty  of  having  the  duties  per- 
formed by  the  subjects  whom  they  shall  choose  to  appoint, 
but  moreover,  in  order  to  re-establish  in  the  hbteh  de  ville  of 
our  kingdom  the  order  which  was  established  there  before 
our  said  edicts  for  the  election  of  mayors,  lieutenants  of 
mayors,  secretaries,  registrars,  and  other  officers  necessary  for 
the  administration  of  their  common  affairs,  to  permit  the  com- 
munities to  dispossess  the  purchasers  or  nominees  of  those 

offices by  reimbursing  them,  however,  in  one  single 

payment  for  what  they  shall  have  paid.  (Edict  of  September, 
1714,  Recueil  des  anciennet  lots  Fraiifaiset,  t.  zx.,  p.  637.) 
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urban  administration  presented  the  strangest  inoon- 
gndties.  According  as  the  cities  were  in  a  condition 
to  buy  back  their  franchises^  there  were  some  muni- 
cipalities elective^  others  permanent^  others  composed 
partly  of  offices  dependent  on  the  community  of 
citizens^  and  partly  of  those  possessed  in  right  of 
private  property.  This  irregularity^  and  the  acts  of 
authority  which  had  produced  it,  formed  a  prominent 
feature  among  the  grievances,  the  redress  of  which 
was  demanded  in  the  most  pressing  manner  of  the 
legislation  under  the  new  reign.  The  answer  desired 
was  not  long  delayed ;  and  in  the  month  of  Jime, 
1716,  the  Prince,  who  ruled  in  the  name  of  Louis 
XY.,  then  a  minor,  decreed  that  all  the  cities  of  the 
kingdom  should  enter  again  into  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  rights.  This  edict,  by  which  all  the  offices — 
whether  re-united  or  not,  whether  paid  for  or  not  by 
the  cities — were  suppressed,  prodaimed  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  municipal  government,  and  seemed 
seriously  to  guarantee  it  respect  and  support.*    But 

*  We  desire  to  re-establish  the  order  which  was  observed 
before  1690  in  the  administration  of  all  the  cities  and  conuuii- 
nities  of  our  kingdom,  whether  they  shall  have  bought  or 
re-united  the  said  offices,  under  whatever  title  it  might  be, 
in  order  to  have  the  liberty  of  having  the  exercise  of  them  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  in  order  merely  to  enjoy  salaries  and 
rights  belonging  to  them,  or  whether  the  said  offices  may 
have  been  sold  to  private  individuals ;  we  have  determined  to 
suppress  all  the  offices  without  exception,  and  to  give  to  all 
the  cities,  communities,  and  parishes  of  our  kingdom  the 
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the  illasion  was  short  in  this  respect :  a  great  fiscal 
experiment  had  been  made ;  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  cities  put  to  ransom  for  rights  which  were  dear  to 
them^  paid  without  resistance;  six  years  after^  in  a 
formidable  crisis  of  the  treasuiy,  all  the  municipal 
ofiices^  created  and  put  up  to  auction  by  Louis  XIV., 
were  treated  in  the  same  way  by  the  regent.* 

This  second  confiscation  of  the  communal  liberties, 
more  open  than  the  first,  described  without  evasion 
as  a  financial  expedient^f  marked  their  destiny  for 

liberty  which  they  possessed,  to  elect  and  nominate  mayors 
and  dcheyins,  consuls,  capitouls,  jurats,  secretaries,  registrars, 
syndics,  and  other  municipal  officers,  m  order  to  administer 
their  common  affairs.  {Bee.  des  aneiennes  Lou  Franqaiset, 
t.  xzi.,  p.  117.)  See  the  declaration  of  17th  July,  1717,  orders 
ing  that  the  mayors  and  other  officers  of  the  h6telB  de  ville 
shall  be  elected  as  they  were  before  the  year  1600,  and  the 
decree  of  the  council  of  the  4th  September  in  the  same  year. 
(Ibid,  p.  148  and  166.) 

*  The  necessity  of  providing  for  the  exact  payment  of  the 
arrears,  and  for  tiie  repayment  of  the  capitals  of  the  debts  of 
the  gOYemment,  has  obliged  us  to  look  for  the  means  most 
oonvenient  for  the  purpose,  and  we  saw  no  surer  expedient, 
nor  one  less  onerous  to  our  people,  than  the  re-establishment 
of  the  different  offices  suppressed  since  our  accession  to  the 
Grown.  (Edict  of  August,  1722,  Bee.  det  anciennes  Lois 
Francises,  t.  xxi.,  p.  209.) 

t  In  the  edict  of  August,  1692,  the  real  motives  had  been 
dissembled,  and  disguised  under  political  pretexts: — "The 
care  which  we  have  always  taken  to  choose  the  most  capable 
of  our  subjects  among  those  who  hare  been  presented  to  us  to 
fill  the  office  of  mayor  in  the  principal  cities  of  our  kingdom, 
has  not  prevented  cabals  and  parties  from  having  very  often 

2  B 
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the  future*  They  were  thenceforth  reckoned  among^ 
the  means  of  raising  money  in  extreme  emergencies. 
It  was  the  play  of  the  Groiremment  to  sell^  withdraw, 
and  to  sell  again  its  appointments  of  mayors^  lieu- 
tenants of  mayors,  assessors,  6cheyin8,  consuls,  capi- 
touls,  jurats,  permanent  syndics,  and  to  squeeze  the 
cities  by  the  renewed  threat  of  an  intrusion  of  here- 
ditary officers.*  From  1722  to  1789  the  municipal 
government  did  not  remain  for  sixteen  years  free 
from  the  payment  of  a  ransom.  In  this  space  of 
time,  with  the  exception  of  two  intervals— one  from 
1724  to  1738,  the  other  fix)m  1764  to  1771— no 
election  of  magistrates  in  the  communes  could  be 

taken  part  in  the  election  of  these  magistrates,  whence  it  has 
almost  always  happened  that  the  officers  so  elected,  in  order  to 
keep  well  with  the  individuals  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for 
their  employment,  and  with  those  who  they  foresee  would  suc- 
ceed to  their  power,  have  overcharged  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  cities,  and  especially  those  who  re^ed  them  their  votes.  .  . 
This  is  why  we  have  judged  it  advisable  to  create  mayors  by 
right  in  all  the  cities  and  places  of  our  kingdom,  who  not 
being  indebted  for  their  offices  to  the  votes  of  private  indivi- 
duals, and  not  having  reason  to  fear  their  successors,  shall 
exercise  the  duties  of  their  office  without  prejudice,  and  with 
all  the  liberty  which  is  necessary  to  preserve  equality  in  the 
public  offices.  {Rec.  des  anciennes  LoU  Franfaisea,  t.  zx., 
p.  159.) 

*  The  offices  established  in  1722  were  suppressed  by  the 
edict  of  July,  1724 ;  they  were  established  again  by  the  edict 
of  November,  1733,  and  suppressed  again  by  the  edict  of 
August,  1764 ;  the  edict  of  November,  1771,  re-established 
them  for  the  third  timf ,  and  this  was  definitively. 
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made  except  by  virtue  of  letters-patent,  which  they 
had  to  purchase.*  Thus  the  original  right  did  not 
exist  any  longer  in  reality,  even  there,  where  in 
appearance  it  continued  to  be  exercised;  and  this 
state  of  things  continued  up  to  the  epoch  of  the 
revolution. 

I  have  anticipated  the  order  of  time,  but  it  is  in 
order  to  mention,  once  for  all,  those  sad  and  mono- 
tonous vicissitudes  which  a  less  summary  history  will 
exhibit  at  length.  At  the  point  which  I  have  reached,  if 
the  ancient  municipal  government  were  still  an  object 
of  pride  and  attachment  from  its  recollections  with 
many  cities,  it  had  completely  ceased  to  be  a  source 
of  strength  to  the  progressive  classes  of  the  nation. 
I  shall  not  speak  of  them  any  further ;  but  it  is  not 
without  a  sympathetic  regret  that  I  bid  adieu  to  those 

•  The  edict  of  1724,  which  gratuitously  suppressed  for  the 
second  time  the  offices  imposed  on  the  cities,  was  delivered  at 
the  accession  of  a  new  ministry,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
and  the  new  administration  sought  a  means  of  popularity  in 
that  suppression.  The  edict  of  1764,  which,  by  suppressing 
the  hereditary  mimicipal  offices  for  the  third  time,  declare4 
that  they  should  not  be  re-established  under  any  pretext,  was 
delivered  by  the  popular  administration  of  the  Duke  of 
Choiseul.  It  was  his  object  to  model  in  an  uniform  shape  the 
urban  administration  throughout  the  kingdom,  by  giving  it  as 
its  basis  election  by  an  assembly  of  notables.  It  was  the 
ministry  in  which  the  Abb^  Terray  held  the  department  of 
finance  which  made  the  municipalities  subject  again  to  the 
system  of  offices,  maintained  this  time  up  to  the  revolution. 
(See  the  Bee,  des  anciennes  Lois  Frangaises,  t.  xxii.,  p.  405 
and  539.) 
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free  communities^  which  were  the  cradle  of  the  Tiers 
Etat,  the  first  and  vigorous  expression  of  its  political 
instincts.  For  the  historian  who  may  wish  to  follow 
them  in  their  extreme  decline  through  the  eighteenth 
century  there  will  still  be  circumstances  worthy  of  re- 
mark^ and  characteristics  of  moral  excellence  to  extol. 
Such  must  be  reckoned^  for  instance^  that  constancy 
exhibited  in  the  cities  which  made  them  exhaust  their 
wealth  for  the  purchase  of  a  last  remnant  of  liberty, 
though  it  made  no  advantageous  return  of  prosperity 
or  public  order,  and  a  sentiment  of  the  sacredness  of 
civic  rights,  expressed  in  high  and  proud  language  in 
the  complaints  which  were  addressed  in  their  name  to 
the  government  wliich  exacted  their  ransom.* 

*  The  payment  of  the  price  exacted  for  the  reunion  of  the 
municipal  offices  took  place  either  separately  in  each  city,  or 
collectively  through  the  province.  Inquiries  about  the  sums 
voted  for  that  purpose  in  one  or  the  other  method  would  not 
be  without  interest.  Before  the  edict  of  1771,  the  states  of 
Provence  had  already  expended,  to  keep  up  the  right  of  elec- 
tion in  the  cities  and  boroughs  of  the  country,  12,500,000 
francs;  after  the  promulgation  of  this  edict,  the  state  of 
Languedoc  bought  back  the  offices  which  it  re-established  for 
2, 500,000  f. ;  and  the  city  of  f  erpignan,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
municipalities  of  Eoussillon,  paid  250,000 f. — Why  these  efforts 
so  frequently  repeated — why  this  exhaustion  of  our  resources, 
if  we  had  not  thought  that  we  were  performing  an  act  of  duty 
by  purchasing  with  the  wreck  of  our  patrimony  this  inalien- 
able and  imprescriptible  right  of  election,  a  right  which  we 
have  preserved  at  the  expense  of  our  fortunes?  (Bemon- 
strances  of  the  Parliament  of  Provence,  1774,  Baynouard, 
HUtoire  du  Droit  Municipal  en  France,  t.  ii.,  p.  362.) 
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If  the  municipal  institutions  were  not  able  to  raise 
themselves  up  &om  the  indirect  blow  aimed  at  them 
by  Louis  XIV.,  it  was  not  so  with  the  great  judicial 
institution  on  which  the  spirit  of  the  T^ers  Etat  was 
so  forcibly  impressed.*  Struck  at  directly  by  the 
king  in  its  political  prerogatives,  the  parliament  bent 
beneath  him,  but  only  for  a  time ;  and  when  he  was 
dead,  it  sprang  up  again,  more  powerful  than  ever. 
This  power  of  the  supreme  corporation  proceeded 
from  two  opposite  sources — ^the  one  popular,  the 
other  aristocratic :  the  latter  was  the  esprit  de  corps 
increased  by  the  pride  of  family  from  the  inheritance 
of  offices  j  the  former  was  the  affection  of  the  com* 
monalty,  arising  from  sympathy  of  origin,  and 
cherished  by  long  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
common  right,  of  dvil  equality,  and  national  in- 
dependence, t 

•  See  above,  chap.  ii. 

t  See  above,  chaps,  iv.,  vi.,  and  viii. — In  consequence  of 
the  revolution,  which  in  the  fourteenth  century  filled  the  par- 
liament and  the  other  supreme  courts  with  lawyers,  the  whole 
judicial  order,  with  the  exception  of  bailiffs  and  seneschals, 
was  ranged  in  the  Tiers  Etat,  Such  was  its  place  in  the 
States-General  of  1614,  and  if,  in  the  course  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  there  had  been  other  meetings,  the  same  thing 
would  have  been  observed.  In  the  middle  of  the  following 
century  it  was  still  a  controverted  point  between  the  nobles 
who  filled  judicial  offices  and  the  professional  men,  whether 
all  the  mag;iBtrate8,  whatever  might  be  their  extraction,  did 
not  belong  to  the  third  order.  (See  the  hst  of  the  deputies  of 
the  Tiers  Etai  at  the  States-General  of  1614  below,  in  Ap* 
pendix  II.) 
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As  we  have  already  seen,  the  history  of  the  parlia- 
ment since  the  thirteenth  century  is  a  succession  of 
slow  but  always  sure  advancements ;  it  grows  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  at  the  same  time  as  Royalty, 
which  it  seemed  at  once  to  aid  and  to  watch,  whose 
way  it  enUghtena,  and  which  it  aspires  to  direct.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  its  legislative  control,  its  right 
of  remonstrance  before  the  registration  of  edicts,  was 
either  accepted  by  the  king  or  demanded  by  opinion;* 
and  as  not  only  the  edicts  of  the  kings,  but  also  the 
bulls  of  the  pope  invested  with  the  royal  authoriza- 
tion, and  the  treaties  concluded  with  foreign  powers, 
were  necessarily  registered,  the  parliament  interposed 
in  all  the  great  affairs  of  the  state,  both  foreign  and 

*  ThtiB  Charles  IX.,  in  epite  of  all  the  harshness  with  which 
he  treated  this  body,  in  that  which  took  place  on  the  subject 
of  the  registration  of  the  edict  declaring  his  majority,  did  not 
omit  at  the  same  time  to  approve  the  custom  of  remonstrances, 
and  to  preserve  its  ancient  liberty  to  the  parliament  in  this 
respect.  (D'Agaessean,  (Euvres  complhtes,  t.  x.,  p.  8,  Edi- 
tion Fardessus.) — ^Whence  it  is  necessary  that  all  edicts  be 
verified,  and  as  it  were  controlled,  in  these  courts  of  parlia- 
ment, which,  although  they  are  only  a  form  of  the  three 
estates  on  a  small  scale,  have  power  to  suspend,  modify,  and 
refuse  the  said  edicts.  {Memoires  de  Nevers,  edit,  of  1665, 
t.  i.,  p.  449.) — The  ordinary  edicts  not  having  authority,  and 
not  being  approved  by  the  other  magistrates,  if  they  have  not 
been  received  and  verified  in  the  said  parliaments,  which  is  a 
rule  of  state  by  means  of  which  the  king  would  not  be  able, 
if  he  wished  it,  to  make  unjust  laws,  as  soon  after  they  would 
be  rejected.  {MSmoires  de  Michel  de  Castelnau,  lib.  i.,  chap, 
iv.,  p.  6.) 
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domestic*  It  regarded  itself  with  pride  as  a  power 
invested  with  the  guardianship  of  the  public,  a  me- 
diator between  the  people  and  the  king,  a  moderator 
between  the  Crown  and  the  Church,  a  preserver  of  the 
laws  and  regulator  of  all  the  jurisdictions  of  the  king- 
dom.f  Its  pretensions,  kept  down  in  the  seventeenth 
century  under  the  ministry  of  Richelieu,  J  re-appeared 

*  In  1527,  Francis  I.  submitted  to  an  assembly,  composed 
of  members  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  and  the  other  parlii^ 
ments  of  France,  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  which  he  had  signed 
tlie  preceding  year,  and  declared  that  the  omission  of  TegtB- 
toring  it  rendered  that  act  null.  It  is  the  registration  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  bulls,  which,  affording  to  parliament  the 
opportunity  of  making  remonstrances  on  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
enabled  it  to  constitute  itself  the  guardian  of  the  maxims  and 
rules  of  the  Gallican  Church. 

t  The  greatest  number  of  these  bodies,  and  the  individualB 
who  compose  them,  live  in  the  belief  that  they  are  the  guar- 
dians of  the  king,  the  protectors  of  the  people,  the  mediators 
between  the  people  and  the  kings,  and  that  the  kings  cannot 
make  any  law  in  their  kingdom  which  may  not  have  under- 
gone their  judgment  and  examination,  and  other  assertions 
and  ideas  of  this  nature.  (Mimoire  addressed  to  Cardinal 
Ivichelieu  by  Marillac,  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  M8.  de  la 
Biblioth^que  Imperiale,  Suppl.  Franc,,  98,  fol.  91.) 

X  The  chancellors  and  keepers  of  the  seal  of  Louis  XIII. 
made  use  of  these  remarks,  and  other  similar  ones,  towards 
the  members  of  the  parliament :  "  That  if  they  forgot  what 
they  were,  the  king  would  not  forget  that  he  was  their  master ; 
that  it  was  not  their  business  to  meddle  with  affairs  of  state ; 
and  that  the  king  forbade  them  to  assume  the  character  of 
being  his  guardians."  (See  the  Memoires  d*Omer  Talon, 
throughout,  and  the  edict  of  February,  1641.  Eecueil  de*  an- 
nennes  Lois  Franqaues,  t.  zri.,  p.  53U.) 
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with  more  pride  and  greatness  than  even  during  the 
Fronde :  it  then  went  so  far  as  to  believe  itself  superior 
to  the  States-General^  and  to  put  forward  by  th« 
mouth  of  its  heads  this  strange  and  bold  paradox.^ 

The  impression  which  Louis  XIV.  received  from 
the  troubles  of  his  infancy  rendered  the  least  oppo- 
sition of  the  parliament  odious  to  him  at  an  early 
period.  In  1655,  when  he  was  but  seventeen  years 
old,  and  had  not  yet  assumed  the  government,  having 
learned  at  Vincennes  that  the  court,  with  all  its 
cliambers  assembled,t  was  deliberating  on  an  edict, 

*  After  the  convocation  of  the  States-General  in  March* 
1 649,  the  parliament  of  Bouen  wrote  to  that  of  Paris  to  aak 
whether  it  ought  or  not  to  send  some  of  its  members  to  the 
assembly  of  the  states.  The  opinion  of  the  presiden  t  De  Mesmet, 
according  to  the  statement  of  a  contemporary,  was  as  follows  t 
**  M.  de  Mesmes  said  that  the  parliament  had  never  sent 
deputies  there,  being  composed  of  the  three  estates ;  thftt 
they  had  precedence  of  rank  over  the  States-General,  being 
judges  of  that  which  was  decreed  in  them,  by  having  to  verify 
it;  that  the  States-General  only  acted  on  petition,  and 
spoke  only  by  permission  as  subjects ;  but  that  the  parliament 
held  a  position  above  them,  being  as  it  were  mediators  b^* 
tween  the  people  and  the  king."  {Journal  d* Olivier  d^Of^ 
met9on,  quoted  by  M.  Ch^ruel  in  the  treatise  entitled,  Ih 
r Administration  de  Louis  XIV. ^  p.  44.)  The  court  of  ex- 
chequer decided,  as  the  parliament  of  Paris,  that  it  would 
take  no  part  in  that  assembly.  In  the  States-General  of  1614 
were  seen,  as  deputies  of  the  Tiers  £tat,  for  the  city  of  Paris, 
Bobert  Miron,  president  of  the  court  of  requests ;  for  the  jS#- 
ndchaussee  of  Lyons,  Pierre  Austrein,  president  of  the  parlia* 
ment  of  Dombes ;  and  for  the  hailliage  of  Touraine,  Jacquss 
Gauthier,  councillor  of  the  parliament  of  Britanny. 

t  The  parliament  of  Paris  in  the  seventeenth  century  was 
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he  came  in  his  riding  dress  into  the  room  of  the 
palace^  and  followed  up  this  cavalier  entrance  with 
some  imperious  orders,  which  is  one  of  the  traits  of 
his  life  most  frequently  quoted,  and  which  at  once 
revealed  the  haughtiness  of  his  character.*  When 
he  had  taken  the  government  in  hand,  he  dealt  some 
blows  less  rough,  but  with  a  more  lasting  efiFect,  at 
the  prerogatives  of  parliament.  First,  he  suppressed 
the  name  of  sovereign  courts  and  officially  replaced  it 
by  that  of  Superior  Courts,  he  next  abolished  in  all 
the  courts  of  the  kingdom  the  power  of  making  re- 
monstrances before  registering  the  laws.  This  was 
to  spoil  the  parliament  of  its  political  part,  and  to 

composed  of  eleven  chambers,  namely,  the  grand  ehamhre,  in 
which  the  oldest  councillors,  and  those  who  had  worn  the 
president's  cap,  sat;  a  criminal  court,  commonly  called  la 
Toumelle;  a  civil  court;  a  court  sitting  during  the  r»- 
oess ;  two  courts  of  requests ;  and  five  courts  of  inquests, 
formed  of  the  youngest  councillors. 

*  The  parhament  decreed  to  make  remonstrances  upon  an 
edict  regarding  finances,  and  the  minister  assumed  that,  a 
court  of  exchequer  being  established,  it  did  not  belonj*;  to 
parliament  to  meddle  with  that  matter.  The  king  started  from 
Vincennes,  entered  parhament  in  his  riding-dress,  and  whip 
in  hand.  He  addressed  the  premier  president,  and  said  to 
him,  "  We  know  the  troubles  which  your  assemblies  have 
produced ;  I  desire  that  you  put  a  stop  to  those  which  you 
have  commenced  on  the  subject  of  my  edicts.  Monsieur  le 
Premier  President,  I  forbid  you  to  allow  them ;  and  you," 
turning  himself  towards  the  councillors  of  the  courts  of  in- 
quests, "  I  forbid  you  to  require  them."  (Voltaire,  Sistoire 
du  Parlement  de  Farit  Edition  Beuchot,  p.  275.) 
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oonfine  it  for  the  future  within  the  circle  of  its  judi- 
cial functions.  Such  was  the  object  of  the  declara- 
tion of  February  24,  1673,*  against  which  there  was 
raised  from  the  midst  of  that  body,  which  was  wounded 
in  its  most  cherished  rights,  a  protest  whichd' Aguesseau 
admired,  and  which  he  calls  the  last  cry  of  expiring 
liberty  .f  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  reign,  that  is 
to  say,  during  forty-two  years,  there  was  not  the  shadow 
of  a  remonstrance  from  the  court ;  all  the  fresh  edicts 
were  inserted  in  its  registers,  and  so  rendered  capable 
of  execution  without  discussion  and  without  delay 4 

^  We  desire  that  our  courts  may  hare  purely  and  simply  to 
register  our  letters  patent,  without  any  modification,  restric- 
tions, or  any  clauses  which  could  suspend  or  hinder  their  full 
and  entire  execution ;  and  yet,  should  our  courts,  in  dehbe- 
rating  upon  the  said  letters,  consider  it  necessary  to  make 
their  remonstrances  to  us  upon  their  contents,  they  shall 
be  entered  in  the  register,  and  the  decree  drawn  up,  not, 
however,  till  after  the  decree  of  registration  shall  have  been 
purely  and  simply  given,  and  separately  drawn  up.  .  .  .  The 
remonstrances  shall  be  made  or  presented  to  us  within  eight 
days  by  our  courts  of  our  loyal  city  of  Paris,  or  other  which 
shall  be  in  the  place  of  our  residence,  and  within  six  weeks  by 
our  other  courts  in  the  provinces.  {Beeueil  des  anciennes  Lois 
JfrangiiUeSt  t.  xix.,  p.  70.) 

t  CSu/orei  compUteM  du  Chancdier  cTAguesseau,  t.  x.,  p.  15, 
^dit.  FardessuB.  These  remonstrances,  celebrated  in  his  time, 
have  never,  as  it  appears,  been  published,  and  I  have  looked 
for  them  in  vain.  They  are  wanting  in  the  registers  of  the 
parliament,  which  are  preserved  in  the  national  archives. 

X  See  D*Aguesseau,  (EuvreM  completes,  loc.  cit.  The  regis- 
tration of  a  law  was  accounted  perfect  when  the  original* 
•ealed  with  the  great  seal,  had  been  read  before  all  the 
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But  this  silence  did  not  extinguish  the  political 
life  of  the  parliament^  which  seized  again^  in  a  strik- 
ing manner^  upon  its  liberty  and  power  the  day  after 
the  death  of  the  great  King.  It  annulled  the  will  of 
Louis  XrV.  as  seventy-two  years  before  it  had 
annulled  that  of  Louis  XIII.'^  It  assumed  again^ 
and  from  that  time  preserved  the  venerated  name  of 
Sovereign  courts  which  seemed  to  give  it  a  claim  to 
a  share  of  the  Sovereignty .f  Its  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  State  was  more  frequent  and  decided  than 
ever.  It  became  aggressive  and  usurping  upon  the 
weakened  royalty,  and  the  public  opinion  followed  it 
in  this  bold  career,  attached  to  it  by  the  very  excess 
of  its  pretensions  and  its  pride.  The  sole  remaining 
one  of  all  the  ancient  institutions  which  the  seven- 
teenth century  had  not  despoiled  of  power  and  popu- 

ohambers  together,  and  copied  as  a  minute  by  the  registrar 
of  the  parliament.  This  copy,  made  upon  stamped  sheets  of 
paper,  was  the  authentic  act  deposited  among  what  were  called 
the  minutes  of  the  court.  The  last  transcription  upon  the 
register  in  parchment  could  be  deferred  at  pleasure. 

*  See  the  JSistoire  de  France,  of  M.  Henri  Martin,  t.  xiii., 
p.  360,  and  t.  xvii.,  p.  143. 

t  It  was  necessary  for  a  thousand  reasons  ....  to  dimi- 
nish the  excessive  authority  of  the  principal  bodies,  under  the 
pretence  that  their  judgments  were  without  appeal,  and,  as 
they  speak,  sovereign  and  final;  having  gradually  assumed 
the  name  of  sovereign  courts,  they  looked  upon  themselves  as 
so  numy  distinct  and  independent  sovereignties.  I  made 
them  understand  that  I  would  no  longer  endure  their  en- 
croachments.    ((Euvres  de  Louis  XIV,,  t.  i.,  p.  46.) 
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larity^  it  was  the  legal  cham^  wliicb,  through  the 
States-General,  whose  last  convocation  it  promoted, 
led  to  the  new  order  of  things,  in  which  it  made  its 
own  disappearance. 
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THE  HISTOEY  OF  THE  TIERS  flTAT. 

(A  DESCRIPTION  OF  ANCIENT  MUNICIPAL  FEANCE.)* 


Summary :  The  actual  Extent  of  France,  divided  with  a  view 
to  the  History  of  the  Municipal  System  into  Three  SiOnes 
and  Five  Regions,  viz. : — 1.  The  Northern  Region  ;  2.  The 
Southern  ;  3.  The  Central ;  4.  The  Western  ;  5.  The  East- 
em  and  South-eastern. — The  Northern  Region,  comprising 
Picardy,  Artois,  Flanders,  Lorraine,  Champagne,  Normandy^ 
and  the  De-de-Franoe — The  Southern,  comprising  Provence, 
Comtat-Yenaissin,  Languedoc,  Auvei^e,  Limousin  and 
Marche,  Guienne  and  Perigord,  Gascony,  B6am  and  Basse- 
Navarre,  Comte  de  Foix  and  Roussillon — The  Central,  com- 
prising Orleanais  and  G&tinais,  Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine, 
Berri,  Nivemais,  Bourbonnais  and  Bui^gundy — ^The  West- 
em,  comprising  Britanny,  Poitou,  Angoumois,  Aunis  and 
Saintonge— The  Eastern  and  South-eastem,  comprising 
Alsace,  Franche-Comte,  Lyonnais,  Bresse,  and  Dauphiny. 

The  municipal  history  of  ancient  France^  which  forms 
the  foundation  and  principal  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Tiers  Eiat,  has  only  lately  obtained  the  high  degree 

*  This  fragment  is  the  Pre&ce  to  the  second  volume  of  the 
Collection. 
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of  importance  and  consideration  which  it  deserved 
in  public  opinion.  It  was  necessary  for  this  purpose 
that  modem  revolutions^  by  displaying  themselves 
before  our  eyes^  should  have  taught  us  to  observe 
and  understand  the  revolutions  of  the  middle  ages. 
It  is  thus  that  a  new  historical  meaning  has  been  given 
to  that  which  was  called^  by  too  modest  a  name^  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  communes;  and  that  we  have 
recognised  all  the  characteristics  of  a  real  revolution  in 
an  event  which  had  been  hitherto  classed  among  the 
administrative  reforms  of  the  French  Crown.  The 
complex  question  of  the  revival  of  the  free  municipalities 
in  the  twelfth  century  has  from  the  first  been  treated 
in  an  imperfect^  if  not  a  partial^  manner.  There  were 
different  and,  apparently,  contradictory  solutions — 
according  to  the  point  of  view  in  which  each  author 
was  placed  by  choice  or  chance  —  one  considering, 
above  all  things,  the  uninterrupted  duration  of  the 
municipal  system,  another,  its  sudden  rejuvenescence, 
caused  by  a  new  spirit  and  by  new  constitutions ;  the 
latter,  the  act  of  concession  or  arrangement  which 
emanated  from  the  royal  or  seigneurial  power;  the 
former,  the  initiative  taken  by  the  bourgeoisie  and  the 
revolutionary  tendency.*    Next,  in  proportion  as  the 

♦  See  the  Zettressurrffistoirede  France,  IS27  ;  The  Htstoire 
Critique  du  Pouvoir  Municipal,  by  M.  Lebert,  1828  ;  the  JSTw- 
toire  du  Megi^ne  Municipal  en  France,  by  M.  Eaynouard,  1829  ; 
and  the  HisCoire  de  la  CivUiMtum  en  France,  by  M.  Quizot, 
t.  v.,  1830. 
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problem  has  been  introduced  into  scientific  discussion^ 
these  divergent  views  approached  one  another ;  a  more 
enlarged  and  superior  position  was  adopted,  comprising 
them  both,  which,  taking  into  consideration  all  the 
principles  of  the  great  municipal  movement  of  the 
twelfth  century,  admits,  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
explain  it  in  its  causes  and  its  results,  the  traditional 
element  and  the  inspiration  that  gave  it  new  life,  a 
spirit  of  wise  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  and 
the  exercise,  irresistible  when  it  is  just,  of  the  popular 
will. 

The  present  state  of  our  information  enables  us  to 
consider  two  points  in  the  communal  revolution;  on 
the  one  hand,  the  ground  of  this  revolution  or  its  spirit, 
on  the  other,  the  new  forms  of  municipality  which  it 
has  created.  The  ground  is  the  same  from  one  end  of 
actual  France  to  the  other;  it  is,  in  the  case  of  all  the 
cities  where  it  makes  itself  felt,  in  the  course  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  need  of  progress 
and  of  a  guarantee  for  civil  liberty,  a  more  or  less 
ardent  desire  of  substituting  an  elective  magistracy  for 
the  feudal  powers :  as  to  the  form,  it  varies  according 
to  the  zones  of  the  territory.  As  we  have  seen,  in  the 
Essay  on  the  History  of  the  Tiers  Etat,*  a  muni- 
cipal constitution  borrowed  from  Italy,  in  which  the 
magistrates  bore  the  title  of  consuls,  spread  itself  from 
city  to  city  in  the  south ;  in  the  north,  there  was  ex- 

*  Chapter  L,  p.  37  and  foUowing. 
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tended  in  the  same  manner  a  constitution  of  a  different 
origin^  the  communey  properly  so  called^  or  the  muni- 
cipality organised  by  an  association  and  mutual  assur- 
ance of  the  citizens  under  the  guarantee  of  an  oath.^ 
These  two  currents  of  constitutional  propagandism^ 
advancing^  the  one  from  south  to  norths  the  other 
from  north  to  souths  and  stopping  at  certain  distances^ 
left  neutral  an  intermediate  zone,  in  which  the  urban 
administration  preserved  its  ancient  forms,  either  in- 
tact, or  variously  and  slightly  modified.  Such  is  the 
picture  of  municipal  France  in  the  middle  ages.  Three 
great  divisions  are  marked  out  in  it  by  lines  drawn 
from  east  to  west, — the  zone  of  the  consular  govern- 
ment, the  zone  of  the  communal  government,  and 
the  zone  of  municipal  towns  left  unreformed,  and  of 
cities  governed  simply  by  the  bourgeoisie.  I  ask  the 
reader^s  pardon  for  these  obscure  forms.  I  do  not 
dilate  upon  them  here,  I  only  recall  to  memory,  in 
as  few  words  as  possible,  what  I  have  expressed  and 
developed  elsewherct 

Under  the  division  of  the  French  territory  into 
three  zones,  a  secondary  one  may  be  traced,  which 
divides  it  into  five  regions,  each  composed  of  many 

*  Upon  the  German  institution  of  the  Ohilde^  and  on  the 
primitive  meaning  of  the  word  Commune,  see  the  Cofiddir^ 
attons  sur  VHistoire  de  France,  chap,  v.,  3d  edit,  p.  217  and  fol- 
lowing, p.  229  and  following. 

t  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  Tiers  JStcU,  chap.  L  Con- 
sidSroUions  sur  VHistoire  de  Frwn/ie,  chap,  v.,  3d  edit.,  p.  212  and 
following. 
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provinces^  and  presenting  essential  differences  as  to 
the  origins  and  organisation  of  the  municipal  system. 
These  are  according  to  the  names  which  I  give  them^ 
and  the  order  in  which  I  propose  successively  to  de- 
scribe them^ — the  regions  of  the  Norths  the  Souths  the 
CentrCi  the  West,  and  the  East  and  South-east. 


I, 


The  region  of  the  north,  which  is  the  cradle,  and, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the  classic  ground  of  the 
communes  juries,  comprises  Ficardy,  Artois,  Flanders, 
Lorraine,  Champagne,  Normandy,  and  the  Ile-de-France, 
provinces,  of  which  each  presents  in  its  municipal 
institutions,  together  with  general  characteristics  which 
are  common  to  all,  certain  peculiarities  of  its  own. 

Among  these  provinces,  Ficardy  is  the  one  which 
comprises  the  largest  number  of  communes,  properly 
so  called,  in  which  this  form  of  government  attains 
the  highest  degree  of  independence,  and  in  which  it 
presents  the  greatest  variety  in  its  applications.*    It  is 

*  The  communes  of  Picardj  had,  in  general,  the  entire  admin- 
istration of  justice,  hatOe,  moyenney  and  hcute.  Not  only  did 
the  municipal  charters  of  the  cities  in  this  province  apply  to 
simple  villages,  of  which  some  no  longer  exists  but  there  were 
also  confederations  of  many  villages  or  hamlets  united  to- 
gether in  municipalities,  imder  a  charter  and  magistracy  col- 
lectively. Such  were  Vaisly,  Cond6,  Chavones,  Celles,  Paigny 
nd  Filain,  in  the  Soissonnais  \  and,  in  the  Laonnais,  Oemy 
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here  that  we  can  observe  the  curious  fact  of  the  filiation 
of  the  communal  charters,  and  of  their  diffusion  by  the 
force  of  example,  either  in  the  same  province  or  beyond 
its  boundaries,  and,  sometimes,  at  great  distances.* 
French  Flanders,  dismembered  from  Belgian  Flanders^ 
and  Artois,  anciently  placed  under  the  same  seigniory 
as  the  latter  province,  have  a  common  type  of  muni- 
cipal organisation.  The  principal  trait  of  this  resem- 
blance consists  in  the  fact  that  the  commune  jvree 
does  not  appear  alone,  but  is  in  a  manner  accompanied 
by  the  Institution  of  Peace,  a  relic  of  the  Truce  of 
God,  maintained  as  an  establishment  of  urban  police 
under  the  authority  of  special  magistrates.f  In  Lor- 
raine, the  three  ancient  episcopal  cities,  especially 
Metz,  present,  together  with  institutions  which  are 
not  found  elsewhere^  the  most  decided  character  of 
municipal  independence.^     With  regard  to  the  rest. 

Chamomiles,  Baune,  Chevy,  Cortone,  Vemeuil,  Boui^g,  and 
Comin.  Le  Marquenterre,  a  vast  canton  of  Ponthieu,  received, 
in  1199,  the  commimal  charter  of  Abbeville.  See  the  eleventh 
volume  of  the  Recueil  des  Ordonnances  des  Rots  de  France,  pp. 
231,  237,  245,  277,  and  308. 

*  From  the  charter  of  Amiens  are  derived  those  of  Abbe- 
ville, Doullens,  and  many  cities  of  Ponthieu.  The  charter  of 
Soissons  is  repeated  or  imitated  in  those  of  Crespj  in  Valois, 
Compi^gne,  Senlis,  Meauz,  Fisme,  Sens,  and  Dijon.  The 
charter  of  Laon  was  brought  to  Bheims,  and  extended  through 
the  whole  of  the  Laonnais ;  that  of  Saint  Quentin  served  as 
a  model  for  those  of  Corbie,  Roye,  and  Chauny. 

f  Apaiseurs  was  the  title  given  to  them. 

}  These  three  cities,  subject  to  the  German  empire,  have, 
on  that  account,  and  others  which  I  shall  mention  later,  a 
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there  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark^  viz.  that  all,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  have  received  their  charter,  or, 
as  it  is  expressed,  la  hi,  from  Beaumont-en- Argonne,  a 
small  city  of  Champagne,  founded  towards  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century.  In  this  last  province,  with  the 
exception  of  Rheims,  an  old  municipal  city,  which  at- 
tempted to  add  the  communal  liberty  to  its  traditional 
immunities,  with  the  exception,  too,  of  Sens  and 
Meaux,  which  became  communes  juries^  the  one  by 
insurrection,  the  other  by  concession,  the  urban  organ-t 
isation  displays  but  little  strength,  and  is  limited  to 
the  guarantee  of  purely  civil  rights.  In  Normandy, 
Rouen,  and  the  other  great  cities,  are  communes  con- 
stituted after  a  remarkable  type :  they  have  a  mayor, 
twelve  SchevinSftwelve  councillors,  and  seventy-five  peers, 
making  in  all  one  hundred  members  for  the  municipal 
body.  This  constitution  was  thence  adopted  in  the 
south,  on  the  lands  in  the  possession  of  the  English. 
In  the  Ile-de-France  we  observe  the  constitutional  type 
of  the  communes  of  Southern  Ficardy  reappear  ;'l^  Paris, 
together  with  its  municipality  of  time  immemorial, 
presents  a  character  of  its  own,  in  which  the  Roman 
tradition  subsists  under  forms  originating  in  the  middle 

great  affinity  of  municipal  existence  with  the  cities  which  I 
have  ranged  in  the  fifth  region,  that  of  the  east.  It  would  be 
possible,  on  account  of  them,  to  include  Lorraine  in  this 
region,  by  detaching  it  from  that  of  the  north. 

*  A  mayor  and  twelve  peers.  See,  on  the  titles  of  Maire, 
Echeviniy  Pairs,  and  Jur^s,  the  ConsidircUuma  tur  VHittoire  de 
France^  chap.  v.  and  vL 
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ages,  in  which  liberty^  complete  in  regard  to  civil  right, 
has  little  influence  in  regard  to  poUtical  right. 


IL 


The  second  region,  that  of  the  south,  ia  the  field  in 
which  the  form  of  municipal  constitution  which  I  hare 
designated  by  the  name  of  consular  government  was 
propagated  on  its  arrival  from  Italy.  The  provinces 
which  we  can  range  in  this  division  of  the  country  are, 
Provence,  Comtat-Venaissin,  Languedoc,  Auvergne, 
Limousin  and  Marche,  Guieime  and  F^rigord,  Gas- 
cony,  Beam  and  Basse-Navarre,  the  county  of  Eoix 
and  Boussillon.  I  except  from  this  list  Lyonnais, 
Bresse,  and  Dauphiny,  for  reasons  which  I  shall 
mention  later.  In  the  region  of  the  south,  the  title  of 
Consuls  implies  the  same  offices  as  the  title  of  Eckevms 
in  that  of  the  north  j'l^  but,  generally,  the  power 
attached  to  these  offices  is  more  extensive  and  more 
independent ;  it  raises  itself,  in  the  case  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  cities,  to  a  kind  of  divided  sovereignty, 
and  in  the  case  of  some,  even  to  the  plenitude  of  the 
republican  government.  This  region,  in  which  the 
continuance  of  the  municipal  system  from  the  times  of 

•  The  titles  of  Syndics,  Prnd'hamfnes,  Jurats^  CapitcuU, 
which  here  and  there  accompany  the  title  of  Constdsy  are  the 
more  ancient  of  the  two.  (See  the  ConddSratioiu  sur  VMistoir^ 
de  France,  chap.  v.  and  vi.) 


^.«  ^>.  »  »•  — 
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the  Romans  manifests  itself  more  clearly  than  any- 
where else^  is  that  which  presents  the  greatest  monu- 
ments of  urban  legislation :  laws  for  the  administration 
of  justice  and  police,  laws  of  election  to  the  magisterial 
offices,  and  organic  laws  for  constitutional  reforms.  The 
ancient  statutes,  corresponding  to  the  communal  charters 
of  the  cities  of  the  north,  are  drawn  up  with  more 
copiousness,  skill,  and  method.  A  great  number  among 
them  are  real  civil  and  criminal  codes,  remains  of  the 
law  or  the  Roman  jurisprudence  preserved,  in  isolated 
instances,  as  common  law.* 

Provence  and  Comtat-Venaisain  were,  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  focus  of  Italian  tradition; 
it  was  there  that,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
consular  municipality,  the  strange  institution  of  the 
Podesiatf  was  implanted  in  three  great  cities.  Mar- 
seilles, Aries,  and  Avignon,  stand  alone  in  this  respect, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  their  municipal  independence  and 

*  By  the  tenns  of  the  municipal  statutes  of  Montpellier, 
drawn  up  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy, 
judgments  were  required  to  be  delivered  according  to  custom, 
and  when  custom  was  silent,  conformably  with  the  written 
law.  ''£t  aqui  ont  las  costumas  defailhiran,  s^on  orde  de 
dreg."  (The  Petit  Thalamus  of  Montpellier,  register  of  the 
municipa]  statutes,  published  by  the  Arch»ological  Society  of 
Montpellier,  1st  part,  art.  vi.,  p.  7.) 

t  The  Podestat,  (in  Italian,  Podest^)  who  could  only  be 
elected  among  foreigners, was  a  sort  of  Dictator,  not  substituted 
for,  but  superimposed,  on  the  municipal  government.  (See 
Sismondi,  History  of  the  Italian  Republics  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  pamm.) 
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power.  Inferior  to  them  in  different  degrees^  the  other 
cities  of  the  same  provinces  still  have  this  in  common 
with  them,  that  the  consulate  there  presents  itself  as  a 
more  energetic  form  given  to  immemorial  liberties,  and 
that  this  change  of  constitution  there  appears  as  the 
work  of  the  nobility  as  well  as  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
Almost  everywhere  the  urban  magistracy  is  divided 
between  these  two  classes,  who  exercise  it  conjointly 
and  with  a  good  understanding;*  we  perceive  that 
there  was  much  less  distance  between  them  there  than 
elsewhere.  In  the  cities  of  Provence,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  Comtat,  the  college  of  consuls,  which  varied 
as  to  number,  was  attended  by  two  councils,  of  which 
the  most  numerous  had  the  name  of  General  Council. f 
Besides,  when  a  matter  of  high  importance  was  being 
treated  of,  extraordinary  meetings,  convoked  under  the 


*  We  must  except  two  cities,  Tarascon  and  Brignolles.  At 
Tarascon,  the  division  of  the  consulate  between  the  nobles 
and  the  bourgeois  was  the  subject  of  violent  disputes,  and  in 
1238  of  a  struggle  with  arms.  At  Brignolles,  a  solitary 
instance,  the  whole  mujaicipality  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
nobles ;  the  consuls  could  only  be  chosen  from  their  body. 
In  1222,  they  sold  the  consulate  to  the  Comte  de  Provence,  as 
a  right  which  was  their  property.  This  sale  was  balanced  by 
a  popular  revolution;  and  from  that  time,  the  roturiersy 
admitted  into  the  municipal  council,  sometimes  formed  the 
whole  body  of  it. 

t  At  Marseilles,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  highest  number 
was  twelve  for  the  consuls,  forty  members  for  the  municipal 
council,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  the  great  council  of 
the  city. 
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name  of  parlement,  and  composed  of  all  the  heads  of 
families^  were  held  in  the  churches  or  in  the  open  air. 

It  is  carious  to  observe  with  what  rapidity  the 
movement^  which  spread  the  reform^  or^  to  speak  more 
accurately^  the  consular  revolution  reached  the  cities  in 
Languedoc  which  were  farthest  from  Italy.  The  consu- 
late^ established  at  Aries  in  1131^*  appears  at  B^ziers 
in  that  same  year;  at  Montpellier  in  1141;  at  Nimes 
in  1145;  at  Narbonne  in  1148;  and  at  Toulouse  in 
1188.t  As  regards  equality  in  the  development  of 
municipal  institutions^  Languedoc  ought  to  be  placed 
before  all  the  other  provinces.;  the  small  cities  were 
there  on  a  level  with  the  great  in  this  respect^  and  a 
number  of  boroughs  and  villages  bore  a  comparison 
with  the  cities.  In  its  prerogatives  the  consulate, 
almost  everywhere,  answered  to  the  idea  of  a  complete 
government.  This  magistracy  was  surrounded  with  a 
senatorial  magnificence,  the  insignia  of  which  often 

*  This  date  is  that  of  the  legal  establishment  of  the  new 
constitution ;  it  marks  the  epoch  when  the  consulate,  insti- 
tuted by  the  citizens  of  Aries  in  opposition  to  the  power  of 
the  archbishop,  was,  after  a  resistance  more  or  less  prolonged, 
recognised  and  agreed  to  by  the  last.  In  the  case  of  Marseilles 
and  Avignon  there  is  no  certain  date,  but  the  tradition  of 
both  cities  refers  the  institution  of  consuls  to  the  first  years 
of  the  twelfth  century. 

f  These  dates  are  those  at  which  the  first  mention  occurs  of 
the  title  of  consuls  in  the  acts  which  have  been  preserved 
down  to  our  times ;  it  is  pi*obabl6  that  the  political  establish- 
ment was,  in  the  case  of  all  these  cities,  some  years  anterior 
to  the  acts  which  prove  their  existence. 
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formed  a  contrast  with  the  condition  and  daily  life 
of  those  who  were  invested  with  them  by  universal 
suffrage.*  In  Languedoc  as  well  as  in  Provence  the 
high  bourgeoisie  were  scarcely  distinguished  from  the 
nobility;  the  bourgeoia^  from  time  immemorial^  and 
without  having  experienced  the  necessity  of  a  dispensa- 
tion or  express  permission  for  the  purpose^  were  able  to 
acquire  and  possess,  with  full  liberty,  the  lands  of  nobles. 
Toulouse,  with  its  twenty-four  consuls,  to  whom  the 
more  ancient  name  of  capitouls  was  commonly  given, 
was  the  one  which  had  the  greatest  importance  and 
splendour  of  all  the  municipal  cities.  At  Nimes  there 
were,  at  first,  two  distinct  cities,  the  dti  and  the  qtutrtier 
dee  arhneSf  and  each  possessed  its  several  consulate; 
these  two  municipalities  were  united  in  1207.  It  was 
the  same  with  Narbonne,  where  there  existed  the  city 
properly  so  called,  and  what  was  named  the  borough ; 
but  their  union  was  not  so  readily  effected,  and  even  to 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  there  existed  two 
colleges  of  consuls.      At  Montpellier,    the  consular 

*  Bacine  wrote  from  Uz^  to  one  of  his  friends  in  1661 : 
''What  do  you  wish  me  to  talk  about  ?  If  I  were  to  tell  you 
that  we  have  the  loveliest  weather  in  the  world,  you  would 
not  care  much  about  it ;  to  tell  you  that  they  are  going  this 
week  to  make  consuls,  or  coruesy  as  they  call  them,  would  not 
interest  you  much.  It  is,  however,  an  amusing  thing  to  see 
that  gossip  the  carder,  and  that  jolly  fellow  the  joiner,  with 
their  scarlet  robes  like  a  president,  issue  their  decrees  and  go 
up  first  to  the  offertory :  you  don't  see  that  in  Paris." 
(CEtimres  Complkes  de  Bacine,  edition  I^eflvre,  t.  ii.,  p.  304.) 
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government^  established  by  means  of  an  insurrection 
against  the  then  Seigneur,*  at  first  only  lasted  two 
years,  the  period  of  the  revolt.  A  counter-revolution 
brought  back  the  former  government  with  the  old  title 
of  Prud^hommes ;  that  of  consuls  reappeared  after  sixty- 
three  years^t  but  this  time  in  perpetuity,  and  with  a 
magnificence  which  seems  to  prove  how  popular  this 
title  was.  There  were  in  the  definitive  constitution  as 
many  as  twelve  consuls  mayeurs  for  the  general  govern- 
ments, consuls  de  merX  to  execute  the  regulations  of  the 
customs,  and  commercial  relations  with  maritime  powers, 
consuls  to  judge  causes  of  traders  by  sea,§  and,  lastly,  a 
consul  for  each  of  the  seven  classes,  in  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  city  were  arranged  according  to  their 
different  callings. 

Auvergne,  Limousin,  and  Marche,  in  the  southern 
region,  form  the  boundary  to  the  north  of  that  which 
I  have  named  the  zone  of  the  consular  system,  a 
boundary  which  is  continued  to  the  east  in  another 
municipal  region  by  Forez,  Lyonnais,  and  Bresse.  Still 
farther  to  the  north  the  appellation  of  consuls  disap* 
peared ;  we  only  meet  with  those  of  Maires,  EchevinSj 
Prud'hommes,  Juris,  Syndics,  Conseillers,  Procureurs, 
Gouvemeurs,  or  Elus,    The  municipalities  of  Auvergne 

*  "William,  son  of  "William  and  of  Ermessinde,  in  1141. 

t  Under  the  seigniory  of  the  royal  house  of  Aragon. 

t  Cossols  de  Mar.  See  the  Petit  Thalamus  of  Montpellier, 
2d  part,  p.  114. 

§  CostoU  dels  mercadiers  que  van  per  mar.  (Ibid^  3d  part, 
p.  274.) 
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present  no  prominent  feature;  they  possess  consuls 
whose  prerogatives  are  everywhere  almost  the  same^  and 
whose  powers  are  restricted,  at  Clermont,  by  the  officers 
of  the  bishop,  at  Aurillac,  by  those  of  the  abbe,  and 
at  Riom,  by  those  of  the  count,  or  the  king.  In 
Marche,  a  country  of  petty  boroughs  rather  than  of 
cities,  the  consulate,  established  subsequently  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  a  name  of  scarcely  leiny  importance. 
In  Limousin,  we  find  again  this  system  in  its  southern 
energy ;  it  appears  at  Limoges  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  continues  there  in  full  freedom  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth.  At  that  period,  after  a  struggle 
maintained  by  the  bourgeois  against  the  claims  of  the 
viscount,  a  struggle  remarkable  from  the  part  which  the 
confederated  association  of  the  cities  of  the  north  took 
in  it,  the  bourgeoisie^  compelled  to  yield,  makes  a  treaty 
of  peace  which  mutilates  its  constitution  and  the  rights 
of  its  magistrates.*  F^rigord  presents  in  its  capital 
the  example  of  a  destiny  very  different,  of  a  mimicipal 
independence  which  may  be  called  absolute,  and  the 
history  of  which  abounds  in  particulars  which  are  full 
of  interest.  We  find  there,  as  at  Nimes  and  Narbonne, 
the  separation  into  two  cities,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  most  ancient  of  the  two,  the  citi,  preserves,  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  government 
of  immemorial  tradition,  free  under  the  patronage  of 
the  bishops,  with  aristocratic  forms,  and  with  a  magis- 

*  The  consuls  of  Limoges  had  been  originally  invested  with 
the  administrative,  legislative,  judicial,  and  military  powers. 
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tracy  undistinguished  by  any  special  name;^  while  the 
borough  t  followed  the  movement  of  the  period^  by 
assuming  the  consular  constitution.  We  observe^ 
moreover^  the  spirit  of  this  revolutionary  constitution 
introduce  between  these  two  cities^  which  were  already 
rivals,  a  political  antagonism  and  struggles  carried  on 
in  arms  which  are  terminated  in  1240  by  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  reforming  principle,  and  their  union  in  one 
common  democratic  community,  under  the  government 
of  the  consulate.  Besides,  this  system  itself  undergoes 
a  reform ;  it  is  rendered  more  active  and  concentrated 
by  the  addition  of  a  mayor  to  the  twelve  consuls,  a 
practice  of  which  the  cities  of  Guienne,  under  the 
Anglo-Norman  dominion,  had  learnt  the  advantages  in 
their  relations,  which  had  become  more  frequent  with 
the  communes  of  the  north.]:  Under  this  constitution 
of  mixed  origin,  the  city  of  Perigueux  possessed,  up  to 

*  In  the  acts  in  which  the  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  P6rigueux  designate  themselves,  we  find  in  their  desig- 
nation no  other  formula  than  this — Omnes  derid,  milites  et 
donzelli  et  alii  laid  civitatis. 

t  It  was  called  Le  Puy-Saint-Front,  from  the  name  of  the 
church  round  which  it  had  heen  built. 

t  The  commime  of  Beauvais,  constituted  originally  under 
the  government  of  twelve  peers,  took  in  the  same  manner  the 
institution  of  the  mayoralty,  borrowing  it  from  the  neighbour- 
ing communes.  In  its  charter,  revised  in  1182,  it  was  ap- 
pointed that  thirteen  peers  should  be  elected  each  year,  and 
that  one  of  them  should  be  appointed  mayor ;  the  charter  said 
one  or  two,  but,  after  experience,  the  appointment  of  only  one 
prevailed. 
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the  revolution  of  1789^  a  complete  municipal  sovereignty, 
liberty  in  everything,  except  the  homage  due  to  the 
Crown,  such  as  was  rendered  by  the  feudatories  for  the 
time  being :  this  is  what  is  expressed  by  the  official 
formula  of  the  public  deliberations — the  citizen  seigneurs 
of  P6rigueux^ 

At  Bordeaux^  the  office  of  mayor^  introduced  into  the 
municipal  organisation  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  encountered  there,  not  the  consular  system, 
but  a  more  ancient  form  of  municipality,  in  which  the 
principal  title  of  the  magistracy  was  that  o{  Jurats,  a  title 
which  is  found  in  a  number  of  cities  from  the  Gironde 
to  the  midst  of  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  appears 
that  this  constitution,  existing  beyond  memory  at  Bor- 
deaux, was  there  very  freely  and  extensively  developed; 
and  it  was  there  that  it  had  strength  to  resist  the  spirit 
of  reform  which  propagated  the  consulate.  In  1244 
the  corporation  was  composed  of  a  mayor^  whose  office 
was  annual,  fifty  jurats,  thirty  councillors,  and  three 
hundred  citizens,  elected  by  the  people,  with  the  name 
of  Defenseurs,  to  lend  assistance  to  the  government. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centur}^,  the  number 
of  jurats  was  reduced  to  twenty-four,  and  that  of  the 
defenseurs  to  one  hundred.  At  different  periods  all  the 
cities  of  the  Bordelais  modelled  their  constitutions  on 
that  of  the  capital,  and  the  great  part  of  them  were 
called  alliies  and  filleules  of  Bordeaux.*    Besides,  the 

*  These  cities  were  Blaye,  libonme,  Sainlr-Emilion,  Podensac^ 
Bourg,  Castillon,  Cadillac,  Eaons,  and  Saint-Macaire. 
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imitation  of  the  same  constitutional  type^  extended  itself 
into  western  Gascony^  towards  the  south ;  it  is  found 
at  Reole^  Mont-de-Marsan,  Saint-Sever^  and  Dax. 
There  exists  there  a  whole  family  of  urban  constitutions^ 
whose  common  character  is  the  association  of  the  mairie 
with  the  jurade,  and  though  it  occupies  a  territory  of 
small  extent^  it  deserves  to  be  separately  classed.  In 
the  rest  of  Gascony  we  observe  the  consulate  reappear^ 
not  in  its  highest  degree  of  independence^  but  with 
restricted  powers  and  a  divided  jurisdiction.  These 
cities  of  eastern  Guienne  present  in  their  history  some 
peculiarities  worthy  of  remark ;  Cahors^  a  municipal  city 
reformed  by  the  consular  propagandism^  is  one  of  those 
which  struggled  with  the  greatest  constancy  for  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  their  new  constitution ; 
Agen^  a  municipal  city^  not  reformed,  whose  traditional 
government  was  a  college  of  twelve  prud'hommes,  saw 
the  collective  title  of  those  magistrates,  the  conseil, 
changed,  by  a  mere  alteration  of  expression,  into  that 
of  consuls;^  at  Bhodez,  where  the  die  and  the  bourg 
formed,  as  at  Perigueux,  two  cities  and  two  distinct 
municipalities,  this  separation  continued  entire  and 
absolute  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century* 

Beam,  united  to  lower  Navarre,  presents  a  class 
of  communities  governed  uniformly  by  the  fors,  or 

*  In  the  customs,  drawn  up  in  1369,  we  find,  Lo  cosseth 
d^Ageriy  los  Froa-komes  dd  cosaeth ;  the  title  of  consuls,  em- 
ployed about  the  same  period  by  the  royal  chancery,  only 
appears  in  use  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  afterwards. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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municipal  statutes,  analogous  to  the  Jueroa  of  Spain. 
The  cities,  both  great  and  small,  have  jurats  to  the 
number  of  six  or  four,  and  these  magistrates  administer 
freely  and  without  division  civil  and  criminal  justice.^ 
In  the  midst  of  this  unity  of  administrative  and  judicial 
organisation  the  city  of  Bayonne  detaches  itself  and 
forms  a  contrast  with  all  the  others.     We'observe  it, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  abandon 
its  indigenous  municipal  system  and  look  abroad  for 
a  foreign  constitution,  that  of  the  Norman  communes, 
imported  and  perfectionised  in  the  cities  of  Poitou  and 
Saintonge.    There  was  a  twofold  motive — the  suzerainty 
of  the  kings  of  England,  extending  from  Normandy  to 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  commerce  of  a  maritime  city, 
which  thus  brings  back  to  the  extremities  of  the  muni* 
cipal  zone  of  the  south  the  commune  juree  in  its  native 
form,  with  all  its  rules  and  usages.     In  the  terms  of  the 
royal  charter  granted  in   121 5,t  the  corporation   of 
Bayonne  was   composed  of  a  mayor,  his  lieutenant, 
twelve  echevins,  twelve    councillors,   and  seventy-five 
peers.     Together  with  the  new  municipal  officers,  the 
foreign  nomenclature  which  served  to  designate  them 
was  introduced;    but,  with  regard  to  the  collective 
designation  of  the  citizens,  custom  preserved  under  the 
communal  system  the  same  title  as  before :  those  who, 

•  Except  the  high  jurisdiction  of  the  fors  of  Morlaas,  which 
was  a  kind  of  supreme  court  for  the  whole  province.  The 
Yrotdfors  had  the  double  meaning  of  law  and  tribunal. 

t  By  John  Lackland. 
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in  the  cities  of  the  norths  were  distinguished  by  the 
name  o!  juries,  were  called  voisins  at  Bayonne ;  and  this 
word  received  the  political  meaning  of  the  other — that 
of  members  of  the  commune  associated  by  oath.* 

The  consulate  reappears  in  the  cities  of  the  coimty 
of  Foiz;  we  see  it  at  Pamiers  invested  with  very  ex- 
tensive prerogatives ;  it  is  in  the  mountain  close  to  this 
city  that  we  find  the  curious  republican  federation  of 
the  six  communities  of  the  Yal-d'Andorre.  The  cities 
of  Roussillon^  all  governed  by  a  small  number  of 
consuls^t  present  this  particular  characteristic,  that  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  their  municipal  existence  is 
its  military  organisation.  A  long  time  previous  to  the 
definitive  reform  of  their  political  constitution,  they 
exercised  the  right  of  war  to  avenge  and  satisfy  wrongs 
inflicted  on  the  generality  of  their  inhabitants,  or  on 
some  of  them,  or  even  on  an  individual  member.^; 
Elne,  the  ancient  episcopal  city,  obtained  from  its 
bishop,  in  1155,  a  charter  which  guaranteed  this  right 
to  it  in  full,  without  yielding  any  part  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion, which  it  reserved  absolutely  to  the  bishop.  In  all 
the  cities  of  this  province,  whatever  might  be  in  other 
respects  the  degree  of  their  independence,  the  first 
consul  was  hereditary  commandant  of  the  urban  militia, 

*  The  municipal  registers  of  Bayonne  contain  a  number  of 
deeds  of  admission  of  voisina  and  voisines.  The  same  for- 
malities are  observed  for  men  and  women. 

t  Two  in  general,  and  never  more  than  five. 

]:  It  is  this  that  the  customs  of  Perpignan  call  the  privilege 
de  main  arm^»— privilegium  manus  armatse. 
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and,  in  this  character,  he  had  the  right  of  life  and 
death  over  the  citizens.  At  Perpignan,  the  consular 
government,  established  in  1196  by  the  general  will, 
and  after  deliberation  among  the  inhabitants,*  was  inde- 
pendent on  all  points  and  completely  democratic.  The 
five  consuls,  elected  for  a  year,  at  first  alone,  after- 
wards with  a  council  of  twelve,  then  of  sixty  and  ninety 
members,  possessed  the  judicial  power  in  its  full  extent, 
and  the  legislative  power,  with  the  necessity,  however, 
of  taking  the  advice  of  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens 
in  matters  of  importance.  Although  divided  into  three 
classes,  which  were  called  mains^f  and  whose  rivalry 
frequently  induced  discords  and  acts  of  violence,  the 
citizens  were  all  equal  in  political  rights. 


III. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  third  municipal  region,  to  that 
which  I  have  named  the  central  region  :  it  comprises 

*  ''Kotum  sit  cunctis  ....  quod  nos  omnes  insimul  populi 

totiuB  yille  Perpiniani, constituimus  inter  nos  quinque 

consules qui  bona  fide  custodiant  et  defendant  ac 

manuteneant  et  regant  cunctum  populum  yille  Perpiniani,  tam 
parvmn  quam  magnum.*'  (Code  of  the  Customs  of  Perpignan, 
quoted  in  the  researches  of  M.  Henry  into  the  ancient  consti- 
tution of  this  city,  MSmoire  Present^  par  diver*  SavatUs  d 
VAcad6mie  des  Inscriptions  et  BeUes-LeUreSy  t  i.,  2  s^rie,  p.  233.) 

f  The  main  majeure^  the  main  moyenne,  and  the  main 
mineure.  These  modes  of  expression  belong  to  a  political 
phraseology  in  use  in  Aragon,  which,  representing  the  kingdom 
as  a  body,  made  of  the  king  the  head,  of  the  states-general  the 
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Orl^anais  and  G&tiDais^  Maine^  Adjou^  Touraine^  Berri^ 
Nivernais^  Bourbonnais^  and  Burgundy.  This  vast 
portion  of  the  territory  is,  in  a  manner,  the  kernel  of 
the  intermediate  zone,  situated  between  the  two  great 
zones  of  the  communal  association  to  the  north,  and  of 
the  consulate*  to  the  south.  The  commune  jtiree  is  not 
found,  except  with  very  rare  exceptions,  and  the  title  of 
consuls  only  appears  twice,  in  the  twelfth  century,  in 
Burgundy,  in  a  small  city  which  revolted,  from  which 
it  soon  disappeared  again  ;t  and  in  the  thirteenth 
century  in  Bourbonnais,  in  a  municipality  close  to 
Auvergne,  and  constituted  under  the  influence  of  that 
neighbourhood.;};     Here  the  general  rule  is  no  longer  in 

arms,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  distinguiBhcd  by 
classes,  the  hands. 

*  In  the  political  language  of  the  southern  municipalities 
this  word  had  the  two  meanings  which  I  give  it.  It  signifies 
equally  the  college  of  the  magistrates,  called  consuls,  the 
constitution  which  had  admitted  this  title  of  magistracy,  and 
the  community  governed  by  a  similar  constitution.  (See  the 
Charte  du  ConsvloU  (T Aries,  published  by  M.  Giraud,  JSssai  sur 
VHistoire  du  Droit  Frangais  au  Mot/en  Affe^  1.  iL,  p.  1  and 
following.) 

t  At  V6zelay,  in  the  department  of  the  Yonne,  about  the 
year  1150.  (See  the  detailed  account  of  this  municipal  revolu- 
tion in  the  Lettres  sur  VHistoire  de  France,  Letters  xsii.,  zziii., 
and  xxiv.) 

X  At  Gannat,  in  the  department  of  the  Alher.  A  charter  of 
privileges  granted  in  1236  to  the  bourgeois  of  this  city,  by 
Archambault  VIIL,  sire  de  Bourbon,  gives  them  the  right  of 
electing  annually  four  from  among  those  who  govern  the  city^ 
.and  who  should  be  competent  tcf  name  and  appoint  consuls 
and  have  the  consulate  instituted* 
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favoar  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  forms  of  gOYemnient 
created  by  the  municipal  revolution  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  it  is^  in  the  first  place^  in  £syour  of  earlier 
constitutions^  more  or  less  free^  more  or  less  democratic, 
whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  night  which  separates  the 
great  movement  of  renovation  and  urban  independence 
from  the  municipal  system  of  the  Roman  times.     It 
is,  in  the  second  place,  in  favour  of  the  civil  liberties, 
either  absolutely  free,  or  joined  to  a  certain  amount  of 
administrative  rights,  but  without  political  guarantees, 
without  jurisdiction,  without  an  independent  magistracy, 
without  that  half-sovereignty  which  was  the  primitive 
character,  the  ideal  object,   at  least,    if  not  always 
attained,  of  the  consulate  and  the  commune.*    When 
we  approach  this  region  of  the  centre,  in  which  almost 
all  the  cities,  great  or  small,  old  or  recent,  escaped  the 
action  of  the  reforming  propagandism  of  the  twelfth 
century,  we  touch  the  problem  of  our  municipal  history, 
which  is  the  most  difficult  and  the  least  cleared  up  at 
the  present  time.     It  is  here  that  we  need,  more  than 
anywhere  else,  a  scrutinising  attention,  and  a  great 
accuracy  of  analysis.     It  is  no  longer  required  to 
describe  institutions  which  originated  at  a  certain  time, 
and  were  spread  over  large  districts  by  the  power  of 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  um'eformed  municipes,  and 
the  oommunities  invested  with  purely  civil  rights,  are  entirely 
wanting  in  the  terHtories  which  I  have  considered  up  to  this 
point.  As  has  been  seen,  these  two  catteries  of  municipal 
existence  there  meet,  the  \>ne  in  the  condition  of  an  ex- 
ceptional fact,  the  other  in  the  condition  of  a  secondary  hxt. 


I 
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Example.  That  which  requires  to  he  pointed  out  and 
understood  are  constitutional  changes  effected  in  the 
old  municipal  towns  at  an  unknown  period,  the  written 
proof  of  which  has  long  since  entirely  disappeared,  and 
which  can  be  ascertained  by  inference  alone. 

The  municipality  of  Chartres,  in  the  middle  ages, 
was  composed  of  ten  prud'hommes,  administrators  of 
the  common  affairs  of  the  city,  a  number  which  seems 
to  be  a  traditional  continuation  of  the  part  which  was 
filled  by  the  ten  of  the  senate  decemprimi,  decaproti, 
in  the  Roman  municipal  system.*  The  jurisdiction 
and  police  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  prMt-^&rst, 
under  the  seigneur^  afterwards  under  the  king.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  ihtprud^hommes 
were  increased  to  twelve,  and  took  the  name  of  ichevms ; 
in  the  sixteenth  century  they  obtained  the  right  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  police.  At  Orleans  the  same  number 
of  ten,  designated  by  the  same  title,  denotes  an  original 
conformity  in  the  municipal  government  of  the  two  cities. 
The  second  of  them  attempted,  about  a.d.  1137,  to 
follow  the  movement  of  the  period ;  it  constituted  itself 
into  a  commune  jurie^  without  the  acknowledgment  and 
even  to  the  detriment  of  the  royal  authority,  which 
punished  it  severely  in  con8equence.t     Every  vestige 

*  See  Digest,  lib.  L,  tit  v.,  1. 1,  §  1,  3,  §  10  and  18,  §  26. 

t/^Celeriter  Aurelianensem  regressus  civitatem,  cum  ibidem 
comperisset^  occasione  communisB,  quorumdam  stultorum  in* 
saniam  contra  regiam  demoliri  majestatem,  compescuit  audao- 
ter,  non  sine  quorumdam  Icesione."  (Hist.  Ludovici  VII.,  apud 
Script  Ber.  Gallic,  et  Franoic.,  t  ziL,  p.  121.) 
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of  a  communal  constitution  then  disappeared^  and 
Orleans  resumed  its  ancient  system^  entirely  free  as 
far  as  its  urban  administration  was  concerned^  while 
justice^  both  in  regard  to  civil  and  criminal  matters^ 
was  committed  to  a  bailli  and  2^prev6t  of  the  king.  As 
at  Chartres^  and  at  the  same  period^  the  ten  prud*- 
hommes,  increased  to  twelve^  changed  their  name ;  they 
were  called  procureurs  de  ville,  and  some  time  after- 
wards 6chevins.  Etampes  obtained  from  Philippe- 
Auguste  the  liberty  which  his  predecessor  had  refused 
to  Orleans,  of  raising  itself  to  a  commune;  but  the 
small  city^  better  treated  in  this  respect  than  the 
great^  did  not  long  enjoy  this  privilege.  Its  commune 
was  abolished  for  ever  in  1196^  at  the  request  of  the 
ecclesiastics  and  nobles  whose  serfs  it  enfranchised.  In 
the  other  cities  of  the  province  we  only  discover  some 
rude  sketches  of  a  municipality  without  any  decisive 
character^  and^  for  the  most  part^  of  no  great  antiquity. 
Lorris  in  G&tinais  presents  the  curious  example 
of  the  greatest  amount  of  civil  without  any  political 
rights — without  any  jurisdiction^  and  even  without  the 
prerogatives  of  administration.  The  position  given  to 
that  small  city  from  the  first  years  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury^ by  its  charter  of  customs^  anticipated^  in  some 
sort^  the  greater  part  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
modern  society.  Largely  endowed  with  immunities  for 
person  and  property,  it  did  not  form  a  corporation,  and 
had  not,  in  any  degree,  a  police  belonging  to  it.  Not- 
withstanding, its  charter  was  the  object  of  ambition  to 
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a  multitude  of  cities  which  solicited  and  obtained  it, 
either  of  the  kings  or  the  seignewrs*  The  popularity  of 
this  charter  increased  and  spread  during  the  centuries 
in  which  the  municipalities  with  political  privileges  gra-p- 
dually  declined.  As  its  nature  was  exclusively  civil, 
adapting  it  to  pass  from  the  state  of  urban  law  to 
that  of  territorial  custom,  it  took  that  part  in  the 
jurisprudence,  and  ended  by  regulating  not  only  the 
condition  of  the  bourgeois,  in  such  or  such  a  place,  but 
the  law  of  the  commonalty  of  a  whole  province.* 

The  city  of  Mans  is  one  of  three  which,  prior  to 
the  twelfth  century,  gave  the  first  example  of  the  com- 
munal insurrection,  and  it  preceded  the  two  others; 
its  commune,  confederated  in  1072  against  the  power 
of  the  count,  and  in  agreement  with  the  bishop,  did 
not  last  longer  than  a  year.f    Aft^r  having  made  head 

♦  Charles  Vlll.  had  the  customs  of  Lorris  published  in 
1493.  In  the  sixteenth  century  they  were  termed  the  customs 
more  ancient,  famous,  and  cdebrated  than  any  others  in 
France,  Louis  XIII.  reformed  them  in  1631  ;  they  were  then 
common  to  almost  300  cities,  boroughs,  or  villages  of  Q&ti- 
nais,  Orleanais,  Pays-Chartrain,  Blaisois,  Berri,  Touraine, 
Nivemais,  Champagne,  and  Burgundy.  (See  the  Coutumier 
General  of  Kichebourg,  1724,  t.  iii.,  2*  partie,  p.  829  and  fol- 
lowing.) 

t  "Facta  igitur  conspiratione  quam  communionem  voca* 
bant,  sese  omnes  p^riter  sacramcntis  asfcringunt.** .  .  .  {Oesta 
Fontif.  CeTMyman,,  apud  Script.  Rer.  Gallic,  et  Francic,  t.  xi., 
p.  540.)— The  commune  of  Cambrai  dates  from  1076,  and  that 
of  Beauvais  from  1099.  (See  the  Lettres  sur  VJfistoire  de 
France,  Letters  xiv.  and  xv.) 
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against  the  local  seigneur^  it  sank  without  a  struggle 
under  the  power  of  William  the  Conqueror^  who  came 
from  England  with  considerable  forces  to  enforce  his 
claims  upon  the  county  of  Maine.  After  that  we  find 
in  Mans  nothing  but  the  government  of  spurious  mu- 
nicipalities^ deprived  of  all  peculiar  jurisdiction^  till  the 
day  when  the  city  obtained  a  charter  from  Louis  XI., 
which  raised  it  into  a  community,  under  a  mayor,  six 
peers,  and  six  councillors,  having  the  right  of  a  poUce, 
and  very  extensive  rights  of  administration  of  justice. 
In  this  province,  in  which  almost  all  the  municipalities 
were  incomplete,  that  of  Ferte-Bernard  can  be  quoted  as 
a  type  of  tbe  urban  organisation  reduced  to  its  most 
simple  form, — an  elective  syndic  charged  with  the 
receipt  and  outlay  of  the  public  funds.  Anjou  is  still 
more  feeble  than  Maine,  as  to  the  development  and  the 
liberty  of  its  municipal  institutions.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  Angers  appears  to  have  an  orga- 
nised militia ;  but  its  whole  government  is  limited  to  a 
city  council,  dependent  on  the  officers  of  the  count, 
deprived  of  jurisdiction,  and  without  a  claim  to  any 
special  office  for  any  of  its  members.  This  immemorial 
municipality  continued,  or  rather  dragged  on,  its  exist- 
ence, which  became  weaker  and  weaker,  to  the  time 
when  Anjou  was  definitively  united  to  the  Crown ;  then, 
by  a  grant  of  Louis  XI.,  it  gave  place  to  a  more 
complex  constitution,  more  elaborate  in  regard  to  its 
form,  and.  in  regard  to  its  foundation,  perfectly  free. 
It  possessed  a  mayor,  a  sub-mayor,  eighteen  icheinm. 
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and  thirty-six  counoillors^  together  "with  all  the  rights^ 
famous  for  their  extent^  which  the  commune  of  Eochelle 
possessed.*  Louis  XI.  granted  to  the  bourgeois  of  Angers 
these  considerable  privileges  thirteen  years  after  having 
made  the  same  concession  to  the  bourgeois  of  Tours. 

Tours,  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  still  earlier, 
formed  two  distinct  cities — the  citi  and  the  bourg  of 
Saint-Martin,  which  was  called  Chateauneuf.  There 
was  in  the  case  of  the  die  an  immemorial  constitution, 
in  which  all  the  powers,  with  certain  restrictions  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  belonged  to  four  prud'hommes, 
elected  annually  by  the  entire  body  of  the  citizens. 
Ch&teauneuf  revolted  about  a.d.  1125  against  the 
seigneurie  of  the  chapter  of  Saint-Martin,  adopted  a 
communal  organisation,  which  some  forced  capitulations 
and  the  royal  mediation  reduced,  after  a  long  struggle, 
to  the  government  of  ten  prud'hommes,  without  judicial 
competency  .f  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  two  cities 
were  united,  and  the  constitution  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  that  of  the  cite,  then  became  their  common 
government ;  only  the  four  prud'hommes,  the  ad<* 
ministrators  and  judges,  were  increased  by  two,  who 
were  henceforward  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 


*  See  the  letters  patent,  in  form  of  a  charter,  granted  in 
February  1474.  {Rec.  des  Ordonn.  des  Rois  de  France,  t  xviii., 
p.  87.)  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  municipality  of  Angers 
was  reduced  to  a  mayor  and  twenty-four  Schevins. 

t  See  the  letters  granted  by  Philipp^Auguste  in  1181. 
{Rec»  de8  Ordonn,  des  Rois  de  France,  t.  xi.,  p.  221.) 
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baurff.*  It  is  this  constitution^  of  a  simplicity^  so  to 
speak,  elementary,  which  in  1461  replaced  the  muni- 
cipal government  of  Bochelle;  a  mayor,  twenty-four 
echevins,  and  seventy-five  peers,  having  full  jurisdiction^ 
both  civil  and  criminal.f  In  the  case  of  the  other  cities 
of  Touraine,  the  most  general  and  earliest  form  of  mu- 
nicipality is  the  financial  administration,  with  or  without 
the  rights  of  a  police,  discharged  by  two  persons  elected 
for  the  purpose. 

Bourges  is  the  one  of  the  episcopal  cities  in  which 
appear  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  signs  of  a 
democratic  revolution  prior  to  the  great  movement 
from  which  issued  the  consulate  and  the  commune, — 
a  revolution  of  which  no  historical  evidence  exists,  and 
which,  reviving,  perhaps,  the  remains  of  the  Roman 

*  At  each  meeting  of  the  municipal  council  there  sat^ 
together  with  the  six  elected  members,  a  representative  of 
the  archbishop,  delegates  of  the  Chapter  of  Tours  and  the 
Abbey  of  Saint-Martin,  the  judge  of  Touraine,  and  many 
bourgeois  notables. 

t  .  .  .  "  We  give  and  grant,  by  these  presents,  to  the  said 
mayor  and  6chevinsy  who  shall  be  thus  elected  for  the  govern- 
ment of  our  said  city  of  Tours,  similar  power,  justice,  pre- 
rogatives, and  pre-eminences,  in  our  said  city  of  Tours  and 
elsewhere,  to  those  which  are  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Kochelle,  in  that  city  and  elsewhere."  (Letters  patent,  in  the 
form  of  a  charter,  granted  by"  Louis  XL,  February  1461 ; 
Rec,  des  Ordonn.  des  Rois  de  France^  t.  xv.,  p.  332.)  The 
charter  of  Louis  XI.  mentions  expressly  only  a  mayor  and 
twenty-four  echevins,  which,  under  Henri  IIL,  served  as  a 
pretext  for  reducing  the  municipal  corporation  of  Tours  to 
that  number. 
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senate^  had  ejected  at  the  same  blow  the  power  of  the 
bishop  and  the  count  from  the  municipal  government. 
From  remote  antiquity  up  to  the  twelfth  century  the 
city  had  been  governed  by  (our  prud'hommesy  annually 
elected^  having  the  right  of  dispensing  justice  in  all 
causes^*  and  administering  all  matters  of  common 
interest,  on  their  own  responsibility,  up  to  a  certain 
amount,  and,  above  that,  with  the  obligatory  co-operation 
of  the  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants.  This  consti- 
tution, rendered  frequently  subject  to  stormy  struggles 
by  its  very  nature,  was  destroyed  by  Louis  XI.  after  an 
emeute,  in  which  the  royal  officers,  constrained  to  treat 
with  the  general  meeting  for  the  assessment  of  a  tax, 
had  been  maltreated  and  threatened  with  death  by  the 
people.  Whatever  resentment  the  king — who  was  little 
inclined  to  pardon — might  have  felt  at  this  circum- 
stance, his  spirit  of  liberalism,  in  regard  to  the  bow- 
geoisicy  which  formed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  traits 
of  his  character,  did  not  desert  him.  He  granted  the 
same  privilege  to  the  citizens  of  Bourges  as  to  those  of 
Tours  and  Angers — a  government  modelled  after  the 
commune  of  Rochelle;f  and  he  formed  the  new  cor- 

*  '*  Postquam  per  probos  homines  ipsius  civitatis^  ad  quo» 
omnia  judicia  villsB  ejusdem  et  septensB  ab  antiquo  dignos- 
cantur  pertinere  facienda,  judicatum  fiierit.**  (Charter  of 
Fhilippe-Auguste,  granted  in  1811 ;  Rec,  des  OrcUmn,  des  Boi9 
de  France,  t.  zL,  p.  223.)  See  the  Olim  published  by  the 
Count  BeugDoty  year  1262,  t.  i,  p.  544. 

f  And  since  our  said  city  of  Bourges  has  not  been  governed 
in  time  past  by  a  mayor  and  ichevins,  and  it  is  our  desire 
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poration  of  a  mayor,  twelve  Sehevins,  and  thiiiy-two 
councillors — the  latter  nominated  by  all  the  citizens,  and 
themselves  nominating  the  other  magistrates.  There 
were,  perhaps,  as  many  effective  guarantees  in  this  as  in 
the  old  constitution  of  Bourges ;  but  the  latter  was  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  recollections  and  affections  of  the 
people,  it  was  so  pressingly  demanded  again  at  the 
death  of  Louis  XL,  that  his  successor  re-established 
it.  By  an  ordinance — ^the  terms  of  which  are  curious, 
from  the  earnestness  which  they  disclose — Charles  VIIL 
restored  the  government  of  the  Foter,  with  the  same  con- 
ditions as  had  existed  from  time  immemorial ;  only  as 
these  magistrates  had  no  fixed  title,  since  the  name  of 
prud'hommes  had  fallen  into  desuetude,*  it  was  ap- 
pointed that  they  should  hereafter  be  called  echevins.f 
Some  years  after  the  office  of  mayor  was  perceived  to 
be  a  useful  innovation,  and  a  mayor,  appointed  annually, 

that  it  should  henceforward  be  exactly  in  the  same  form  and 
manner  as  our  said  cities  of  Bochelle  and  Tours  have  been, 
and  still  are.  .  .  .  (Letters  patent,  granted  in  the  month  of 
J\me,  1474 ;  Eec.  des  Ordonn,  des  RoU  de  France^  t  xviiL, 
p.  23,  art.  5.) 

*  Their  title  was  by  turns  that  of  the/owr  deet,  the  four  of 
the  cUyy  the  four  commU  and  deet^  the  four  governors  and 
s^fndics. 

t  These  petitioners  have  humbly  petitioned  and  requested 
that  we  may  be  pleased  to  reinstate  them  in  the  same  position 
as  they  were  formerly,  without,  however,  making  any  so  fre- 
quent meeting  of  the  people.  .  •  .  We  grant  to  the  said- 
petitioners  and  their  successors  for  ever,  power,  faculty, 
ability,  and  authority,  to  elect  hereafter  to  the  government  of 
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was  added  as  president  to  the  four  members  of  the 
echevinage.* 

The  constitution  of  Bourges  has  been  the  type  of 
municipal  liberty  not  only  for  the  cities  of  Berri^  but 
also  for  cities  situated  beyond  that  province.  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  municipalities  reformed  after  the 
model  of  the  consulate  and  the  commune^  it  was  a 
centre  of  propagandism^  an  object  of  emulation  and 
imitation  to  those  around  it,  an  imitation  which  was 
naturally  limited  to  the  measure  of  their  ability,  and 
which  was  only  found  almost  completely  carried  out  in 
the  city  of  Nevers.  In  1281,  this  city,  in  a  treaty  made 
with  its  seiffTieiar,  and  perhaps  forced  upon  him,  stipu- 
lated that  four  bourgeois,  elected  by  the  whole  commu« 
nity,  and  called  in  the  subsequent  charters  sometimes 
jwrisi^  sometimes  echevins,  should  be  invested  with  the 
rights  of  jurisdiction,  administration,  and  police,  in  all 
degrees.    These  four  powers,  as  if  supreme,  chose,  as 

the  common  affidrs  of  the  said  city  ....  eveiy  year  four 
notables  ....  who  shall  be  called  ichevins.  (Letters  patent^ 
of  the  14th  Februaiy,  1483 ;  Bee.  des  Ordann,  des  Eois  de 
France,  t.  xix.,  p.  628.) 

*  This  definitive  change  took  place  in  1491. 

t  The  word  jur^,  in  the  sense  of  sworn  functionaries,  as 
well  as  its  southern  form,  Jurats,  is  an  expression  which  is 
connected  with  the  remains  of  the  Roman  mimicipal  govern- 
ment.  Juris,  in  the  sense  of  howrgeois  confederated  by  oath, 
is  a  more  recent  expression,  which  appears  in  the  charters 
when  the  Germanic  association,  or  the  Ohilde,  is  applied  to 
the  renovation  of  the  municipal  government.  (See  the  Con- 
sidiratiQiu  tewr  VEisUnre  de  France^  chap,  v.) 
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at  Boarges,  as  many  notables  as  tbey  wished,  to  assist 
them  in  their  judgments  and  deliberations.  By  a 
singular  coincidence  with  the  history  of  this  last  city, 
some  serious  disorders  occurring  at  Nepers  in  the  leign 
of  Louis  XII.  caused  the  suppression  of  the  direct 
election  in  general  meeting,  and  the  appointment  of 
thirty-two  councillors,  chosen  to  the  number  of  eight 
by  each  of  the  quarters  of  the  city,  and  charged  with 
the  election  of  the  four  echevins.  This  constitution^ 
which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  here  from  the 
communal  government,  although  it  contains  all  the 
same  political  guarantees,  appears  at  Monlins  attended 
by  immunities  purely  civil,  and  by  an  administrative 
competency  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  police  was  not 
added  till  very  late.*  The  number  of  four  for  the 
municipal  officers,  whatever  might  be  their  power, 
generally  forms  the  rule  in  the  cities  both  great  and 
small  of  Berri,  Nivemais,  and  Bourboimais,t  and  it 
there  tallies  with  the  division  into  four  quarters,  which 
ascends  very  far  back,  and  seems  to  belong  to  the 
coitrum  of  the  Roman  times.^ 

In  Burgundy  the  forms  of  the  municipal  government 

*  In  ldl8  by  a  charter  of  Anne  of  France,  duchess  of  Bour- 
bonnais,  who,  on  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants,  gave  them 
permission  to  adopt  a  mayor. 

f  At  Vierzon  and  at  Issoudun,  the  Four  have  the  title  of 
gouvemeur$;  at  Ch&tre  they  are  ridxn.edpnurh()mme9;  in  the 
other  places  they  only  bear  the  vague  title  of  Hug, 

X  It  is  thence  that  the  word  qriartier  is  derived,  to  designate, 
without  respect  to  number,  all  the  divisions  of  a  city. 
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present  a  greater  variety ;  there  are  some  remarkable 
examples  of  an  earnestness  to  appropriate  the  consti- 
tution of  cities  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  province^ 
and  of  an  assiduous  industry  to  develope  the  primitive 
foundation  of  the  indigenous  municipalities.  By  a 
revolution  brought  about^  as  it  appears^  in  the  twelfth 
century^  by  agreement  between  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Autun,  the  seigneurial  office  of 
the  Viguier,  or  the  Vierg,  as  it  was  called  in  that  city^^ 
was  rendered  municipal  and  elective.  The  Vierff  of 
Autun^  nominated  annually  from  that  time  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  citizens^  and  appointed  first  magistrate  of 
the  city,  preserved  all  his  rights  as  representative  of  the 
ducal  power — the  high^  mean^  and  inferior  jurisdiction^ 
and  the  supreme  command  of  the  urban  militia.  Every 
year  a  very  popular  ffite^  which^  from  its  immemorial 
antiquity^  was  associated  by  the  Autunois  with  traditions 
derived  from  the  Eduen  republic^t  the  Vierff  on  horse* 
back^  clothed  with  a  robe  of  violet-coloured  satin^  with 
his  sword  at  his  side,  and  a  sort  of  sceptre  in  his  hand, 

*  The  words  vifferiut  and  maritu  (for  vi^uriut)  occur  in  the 
Latin  charters  of  Autun,  and  the  words  vierSf  vyer,  and  tnerg, 
in  the  French  charters. 

t  On  the  Fete  of  the  First  of  September,  and  the  opinion 
which,  supported  by  the  resemblance  of  certain  letters,  traced 
up  the  name  and  office  of  Vierg  to  the  Vergobret,  the  supreme 
magistrate  of  the  Eduens,  see  the  History  of  the  City  of 
Autun,  by  Joseph  Rosny,  p.  148  and  following,  and  the  Latin 
Commentary  of  the  President  Chasseneuz,  on  the  Customs  of 
the  Duchy  of  Burgundy,  1674,  in  foL  p.  26. 
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preceded  by  the  standard  of  the  city  and  followed  by 
the  bourgeois  in  arms^  went  from  his  house  to  one  of 
the  Roman  gates  of  Autun^  administering  justice  on  the 
way ;  on  his  return  he  held  a  review  of  the  militia,  and 
presided  in  the  great  square  at  a  mock  fight.*  The 
military  authority  of  the  Vierg  of  Autun  lasted  longer 
than  any  other  of  his  ancient  prerogatives;  he  was 
fully  invested  with  it  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  while  his  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  was 
first  disputed  and  then  taken  away  by  the  royal  officers. 
About  the  year  1183,  the  inhabitants  of  Dijon, 
struck  with  the  reports  which  they  heard  of  the  cities 
enfranchised  by  the  communal  revolution,  sought  a 
model  of  a  commune  jvrie  which  appeared  in  all  re- 
spects to  suit  their  wants,  in  Picardy,  the  focus  of 
this  revolution.  It  is  not  known  from  what  motive 
they  chose  the  commune  of  Soissons,  nor  whether  the 
applications  which  they  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, in  order  to  obtain  his  consent  to  this  change  of 
government,  were  made  in  a  rebellious  or  pacific  spirit ; 
at  all  events,  the  Duke  .Hugo  II.  granted  them,  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  King  of  France,  his  authority  to 
organise  themselves  into  a  commune  according  to  the 
form  of  that  of  Soissons.f     It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 

*  See  an  extract  of  the  letters  patent  granted  by  Louis  XIV. 
to  the  city  of  Autun,  in  1644,  Histoire  d'AtUun,  by  J.  Rosny, 
p.  155. 

I  "Noverint  universi  prsesentes  pariterque  futuri,  quod  ego 
Hugo,  dux  BorgundiaQ,  dedi  et  oonoessi  hominibua  de  Divione, 
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they  requested  of  the  city  of  Soissods  itself  a  memo- 
randum of  its  rights  and  constitutional  usages^  which 
was  forwarded  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  charter^  under 
the  seal  of  the  commune^  which  they  took  as  their 
model.*  This  constitution^  which  had  but  a  short 
period  of  success  in  the  city  where  it  originated^f  had 
a  very  different  fortune  at  Dijon:  there  it  had  full 
development^  and^  far  from  losing  any  of  its  guarantees 
in  the  crisis  through  which  it  passed^  it  increased  in 
liberty  and  power.  At  firsts  the  municipality  of  Dijon, 
strictly  formed  on  the  model  of  Soissons,  was  composed 
of  a  maire,  or  mayeur,  and  of  jures,  whose  probable 
number  was  twelve;  afterwards  the  Jures  took  the 
name  of  tchevins,  and  their  number  was  increased  to 
twenty.  Besides  the  echevinaffe,  there  were  city  coun- 
cillors^ who  were  joined  to  them  to  the  number  of 
twenty^  then  of  thirty^  and  four  prud'hommes,  who  ap- 
pear in  the  case  of  Dijon  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  govem- 

communiam  habendam  in  perpetuum,  ad  formam  communia^ 
Suessionis,  salva  libertate  quam  prius  habebant."  (Charter  of 
Hugo  IIL,  granted  in  1187,  Rec.  de  Pieces  Curieuses  pour 
VHUtoire  de  Bourgogney  by  Perard,  p.  337.) — See  two  charters 
of  Philippe-Auguste,  granted  the  one  in  1183,  the  other  in  1 187 ; 
Bee,  des  Ordonn,  de*  Bois  de  France,  t.  v.,  pp.  237  and  238. 

*  ^  Noverint  universi  prsesentes  et  futuri,  quod  hsecinstituta 
et  has  habet  consuetudines  communia  Suessionis  .  .  .  .  Ut 
autem  hoc  ratum  et  constans  habeatur,  communia  Suessionis 
banc  cartam  appositione  sui  sigilli  certificavit.  (Collection 
of  P6rard,  p.  336.) 

f  See  in  the  Lettres  sv/r  VHUtoire  de  Franccy  letter  lix.,  the 
History  of  the  Commune  of  Soissons. 
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ment  prior  to  the  communal  constitution.  The  moire 
conducted,  with  full  authority,  the  civil  and  military 
government:  he  had  the  high  jurisdiction,  the  high 
police,  the  exclusive  command  of  the  urban  militia,  and 
the  custody  of  the  keys  of  the  city.  From  the  four- 
teenth century,  he  took  the  title  of  Vicomte-MayeuTf 
on  account  of  the  Vicomte  of  Dijon,  in  right  of  seig- 
niory over  certain  streets  of  the  city,  which  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  had  acquired  and  afterwards  ceded  to  the 
commune;*  in  the  seventeenth  century  he  still  wore, 
in  the  public  ceremonies,  a  part  of  the  costume  which 
may  be  seen  on  the  seals  of  the  middle  ages  which 
represent  him. 

The  city  of  Beaune  obtained,  in  1203,  authority 
to  constitute  itself  into  a  commune,  according  to  the 
form  of  Dijon ;  the  entire  administration  of  justice, 
high,  mean,  and  inferior,  was  guaranteed  to  it  by  its 
charter,  with  the  exception  of  capital  punishments, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  certain  fines. t  In  1231  the 
same  constitution  and  the  same  liberties  were  granted 

*  ^  Item,  cum  discordia  verteretur  inter  noS)  ex  una  parte^  et 
homines  diets  oommunin,  ex  altera^  super  hoc  quod  petebant 
a  nobis  vioecomitatum  Divionensem  quern  aoquisieramus,  quod 
non  poteramuB  facero,  ut  dicebant.*'  ....  (Charter  granted  by 
Duke  Robert,  1284,  Coll.  of  Perard,  p.  348.) 

f  "  Noverint  universi  prsesentes  et  fiituri,  quod  ego  Odo,  dux 
BurgundicD,  dedi  et  conccssi  hominibus  de  Belna  communiam 
habendam  in  ])crpctuum,  ad  formam  communice  01710018.** . . . 
(ColL  of  Perard,  p.  274.) — See  the  suit  of  the  city,  adjudged  in 
1459,  ibid,  p.  281  aud  following. 
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without  reserve  to  the  inhabitants  of  Montbar,  and  in 
1276  to  those  of  Seoinr-en-Aaxois,  with  two  exceptions, 
that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  should  nominate  the  mayor 
of  the  city,  and  that  all  the  fines  should  belong  to  him.* 

Auxerre  had  had  fifteen  years  before  Dijon  the 
desire  and  opportunity  of  raising  itself  into  a  commnnt 
juree;  the  count  favoured  this  undertaking,  probably 
from  jealousy  of  the  bishop — his  eo^eigneur,  who  was 
opposed  to  it,  and  who  successfully  pleaded  his  cauM* 
at  the  court  of  Louis  le  Jeune.f 

This  opportunity,  once  lost,  was  never  recovered  by  the 
city,  henceforth  limited,  in  matter  of  municipal  liberty, 
to  its  traditional  system,  a  government  of  twelve  elected 
magistrates,  who  had  not  even  a  common  hall,  and 
assembled  for  their  deliberations  in  the  open  places  or 
in  the  churches.  These  twelve  city  councillors,  de> 
prived  of  all  jurisdiction,  named  from  among  themselves 
three  gouvemeurs  for  the  despatch  of  affairs.  The  city 
of  Ch&lon-sur-Sa6ne  succeeded  in  raising  the  power 
of  its  toMT  prud'hommes,  existing  from  time  immemoriul, 
to  the  right  of  administering  justice  in  every  depart- 

*  The  charters  of  these  two  cities  have  the  words :  Vmn- 
muniam  et  libertatem  habendam  in  perpetuum,  ad  formum 
communioB  et  libertcUu  Divionensu.  (tiee  the  Collection  of 
Perard,  pp.  419,  422,  and  529.) 

t  **  Idem  comes,  de  assensu  regie,  communiam  Autissiodori 
de  novo  institucre  voluit:  oui  item  pnesumptioni  prawul 
insignis  se  confidenter  opponens,  super  hoc  in  regis  ouria 
causam  ventilandam  susoepit.*'  . .  (Script,  Rer.  Oallic.  etFrancu'.^ 
t.  xii.,  p.  304.) 
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meDt,  sharing  it  with  the  chdielain  of  the  Duke  of  Bur* 
gundy.  The  monicipality  of  Macon  presents  no  clearly 
defined  form  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and,  since  that  time,  the  authority  of  its  aix 
prud'hommes,  without  jurisdiction,  continued  always 
dependent  on  the  ducal  or  royal  bailli.*  At  Tonnerre, 
there  existed  in  the  same  way  six  elected  magistrates, 
without  judicial  power,  who  were  named  echevins, 
and  to  whom  there  was  added,  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  a  mayor,  having  the  jurisdiction 
of  police.  Chatillon-sur- Seine  presents  a  new  example 
of  those  cities  which  were  divided  into  two  parts, 
municipally  distinct ;  the  two  communities  which  were 
called  Ghaumont  and  the  Bourg  had  the  same  form  of 
government — ^four  magi8trates,t  whose  powers,  on  one 
0ide  or  the  other,  were  unequal.  Those  of  Ghaumont 
possessed  a  certain  jurisdiction,  those  of  the  Boui^  had 
no  right  of  administering  justice ;  the  two  municipal- 
ities were  merged  in  one  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  necessary  to  remark  the  frequency  of  this  govern- 

*  Letters  of  Philippe  de  Valoin,  February  1346,  which 
autlionse  the  inhabitants  of  MiLcon  to  assemble  to  treat  of 
their  affairs,  and  to  choose  among  them  six  prucPhomm^  or 
ijounsellors,  procureurs  and  syndics^  import  that  they  had 
neither  corporation  nor  commune  {ne  corps  ne  commune),  and 
tenninate  thus : — **  It  is  by  no  means  our  intention  that 
through  this  they  have,  or  ought  to  have,  corporation,  or 
oommime,  or  ordinary  jurisdiction."  (Rec.  des  Ordonn.  cfe 
Rots  de  France,  t,  iii.,  p.  594.) 

t  They  were  named  ichevins  in  the  Boui^,  and  at  ChsLU- 
moni  prud'/iommes,  or  maires. 
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ment  of  foar  persons,  whicb^  in  the  cities  of  central 
France^  was  anciently  held  in  high  esteem^  applying 
itself  to  all  the  degrees  of  municipal  independence, 
from  the  entirely  free  government  which  prevailed  at 
Bourges  and  Nevers  to  the  system  of  a  simple  urban 
police,  or  to  the  mere  management  of  the  common 
interests  in  pecuniary  matters.* 


IV. 


The  fourth  region,  the  western,  comprises  Britanny, 
Foitou,  Angoumois,  Aunis,  and  Saintonge;  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  central  and  southern  regions  by 
two  peculiarities.  The  first  is  the  original  and  uni- 
form type  of  the  municipalities  of  Britanny ;  the  second 
is  the  establishment  of  the  communal  constitution  of 
Rouen  and  Falaise,  in  four  of  the  provinces  annexed 
to  the  Anglo-Norman  dominion  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  adoption  of  the  commune  juree 
according  to  the  type  given  by  the  great  cities  of  Nor- 
mandy,— an  event  favoured,  without  doubt,  by  the  policy 
of  the  Kings  of  England, — Poitou,  and  the  province& 

•  This  number  is  not  a  peculiarity  limited  to  the  central 
region ;  we  find  it  here  and  there  in  the  cities  and  boroughs  of 
the  south,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  tradition  of  the  Roman 
municipality.  The  curia  had  two  or  four  magistrates  chosen 
annually,  duumviri^  quatuorviri  juridicundo.  The  tradition 
of  the  number  two  has  likewise  left  some  traces,  but  the 
examples  of  it  are  very  rare. 
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bordering  on  it  to  the  Bouth,  would  have  followed  the 
southern  reform^  and  renewed  their  municipal  govern- 
ment by  the  institution  of  the  consulate. 

The  traditions  of  Roman  law  and  municipal  govern- 
ment, preserved  in  all  the  provinces  of  Graul,  did  not 
exist  in  Armorica ;  this  country  received  a  new  spirit 
and  new  social  forms  from  the  emigration  from  beyond 
the  sea,  which  gave  it  the  name  of  Britanny.  Two  of 
its  cities,  Nantes  and  Rennes,  are  the  only  ones  which 
were  able  to  retain  anything  of  the  Gallo-Roman  muni- 
cipality. In  the  case  of  the  others,  and  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  simple  boroughs,  the  traditional  munici- 
pality was  at  once  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government, 
in  which  the  parochial  church  was  the  centre  of  ad- 
ministration,  and  in  which  the  conseil  de  fabrique  filled 
the  place  of  the  common  councU.  Besides,  in  Britanny, 
no  jurisdiction  was  joined  to  the  urban  administration; 
in  the  cities,  the  right  of  justice,  in  all  its  branches, 
belonged  to  the  duke  or  the  bishop;  and,  in  the 
villages,  to  the  seigneur  of  the  locality.*  In  the 
history  of  this  province  there  was  no  struggle  of  the 
bourgeoisie  to  obtain  political  rights — no  trace  of  the 
communal  revolution ;  the  name  of  commune  does  not 
appear  there  in  public  or  private  acts  till  after  its  union 
with  the  Grown.      From  that  time  the  forms  and  titles 

*  Gutncamp  is  the  only  city  which  could  form  an  exception, 
aud  this  had  a  municipal  administration  of  justice  granted 
to  its  bourgeois  by  the  Dukes  of  Britanny,  probably  in  the 
fifteenth  oentuiy. 
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of  the  French  municipal  offices  are  seen  to  penetrate 
different  parts  of  Britanny,  and  to  replace  or  modify 
the  ordinary  type  of  the  native  municipality ;  six  civic 
councillors^  a  syndic^  a  miseur,^  and  a  controller  of  the 
common  funds. f  In  1560  the  city  of  Nantes,  aban- 
doning this  old  system,  petitioned  for  and  obtained 
from  Francis  II.  the  municipal  constitution  of  Angers, 
with  all  its  privileges,  but  with  a  less  numerous  magis- 
tracy— merely  a  mayor  and  ten  echevins.^  A  refonn 
analogous  to  this,  but  not  so  directly  imitated,  had 
already  taken  place  at  Rennes.  By  grant  of  Henri  II., 
the  city  was  constituted  into  a  regular  corporation, 
under  the  government  of  thirteen  magistrates,  who 

*  The  ofBcer  chai^ged  with  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of 
the  taxes.    The  word  mue  properly  signifies  expenditure. 

t  These  municipal  offices  were  indiscriminately  filled  by  the 
clei^,  the  nobility,  and  the  bourgeoisie.  In  many  cities,  at 
Morlaix,  especially,  the  offices  of  mtseur  and  controller  were 
exercised  by  noblemen  of  ancient  fEunily. 

I  **  The  bourgeois,  sojourners  and  inhabitants  of  our  town 

and  city  of  Nantes,  having  informed  us that 

they  have  not  a  civic  corporation,  nor  any  heads  to  take  the 

superintendence  and  administration  of  affisiirs, we 

would  readily  provide,  according  to  our  pleasure,  to  grant 
them  a  corporation,  college,  and  civic  body,  composed  of  a 
mayor  and  ten  ichevins,  to  conduct,  manage,  and  govern  the 
police  and  general  affidrs  of  the  said  city,  with  the  same  powers, 
privileges,  immunities,  and  liberties,  as  the  mayor  and  ichevins 
of  Angers." — (Letters  patent  of  Francis  XL,  Archives  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  at  Nantes,  Livre  dor6,  2*  part,  p.  3.)  In  the 
same  register,  at  the  end  of  this  charter,  is  found  that  of  the 
city  of  Angers,  granted  by  Louis  XL  in  1474. 
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subsequently  were  reduced  to  seven — six  eehevins  and  a 
procurettr-syndic,*  Quimper,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, obtained  an  echevinage,  like  Nantes  and  Rennes, 
and  yet  remained,  as  before,  under  the  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion of  its  bishop.f  At  Saint-Malo  this  jurisdiction 
remained  full  and  entire  up  to  the  last  century ;  and, 
according  to  all  appearance,  it  was  the  same  with 
Yannes  and  Saint^Brieux. 

When  we  pass  from  Britanny  to  Poitou,  the  aspect 
of  the  municipal  government  entirely  changes;  and 
we  find  the  commune  juree  under  not  only  the  freest, 
but,  to  use  the  expression,  the  most  elaborate  form.  It 
was  from  Normandy  that  the  cities  of  Poitiers  and 
Niort,  subject  to  the  Anglo-Norman  Crown,  took  the 
pattern  of  their  communal  constitution,  in  the  twelfth 
century.  They  imitated,  as  I  have  said,  Rouen  and 
Falaise,   and  they  had  this   government,   which  was 

•  1548,  26th  March  ;  Letters  of  Henri  11.,  forming  the  com- 
munity of  the  city  of  Eennes  into  a  regular  corporation. — 
1548,  March  30  ;  Extract  of  the  roll  signed  by  the  King  at 
ChantiUy,  by  which  he  permits  the  inhabitants  of  Rennes  to 
elect  thirteen  to  provide  for  the  government  of  the  city. — 
1592  ;  Letters  of  Henri  lY.,  forming  the  community  of  the 
city  of  Rennes  into  a  regular  corporation.  (Archives  of  the 
H6td  de  Ville  at  Eennes.) 

if  "  The  King,  having  respect  to  the  said  request,  has  per- 
mitted, and  does  permit,  to  the  said  inhabitants,  to  nominate 
and  elect,  for  the  management  and  government  of  the  said 
city  (Quimper-Corentin),  four  ichevins,  like  those  of  Nantes 
and  Rennes."  {Decree  of  the  Council  of  the  3lst  August^  1634. 
National  Archives,  AdministrcUive  Section,  B,  119.) 
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• 

adopted  by  them  in  the  reigns  of  the  sons  of  Henri 
IL,  conceded  and  assured  to  them  by  Philippe* 
Auguste^  after  his  judicial  conquest  of  Normandy, 
Anjon,  Poitou,  and  Saintonge.  Such  is  the  meaning 
of  the  two  charters  given  by  this  king  in  1204,*  to 
which  was  added  a  copy  of  the  constitutional  rules  of 
the  communes  of  Rouen  and  Falaise.f  The  com- 
munes of  Poitiers  and  Niort  followed  these  rules  to  the 
letter  in  the  organisation  of  their  political  corporation ; 

they  had  a  municipal  college  of  one  hundred  members, 

• 

*  ^  Noverint  universi quod  nos  concedimus  burgen- 

flibus  nostris  de  Niorto ut  communiam  suam  habeant 

ad  puQcta  et  consuetudines  commiinisB  HotomagensiB  *' 

(Rec.  des  Ordann.  des  Rots  de  France^  t.  xi.,  p.  287.)  The  char- 
ter given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Poitiers  simply  confirms 
the  grant  of  a  commune  jur^e,  which  was  made  by  Queen 
Eleanor,  without  specifying  the  form  of  this  commuDe:  ^  Con- 
cessit universis  hominibus  de  PictaviA  et  eorum  hseredibus  in 
perpetuum  communiam  juratam  apud  Pictaviam."  (Ibid,, 
p.  290.)  That  Philippe- Auguste,  in  designating  in  an  express 
form  the  communal  constitution  of  the  bourgeoUy  did  not 
grant  them  anything  new,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  the 
letters  of  confirmation  of  the  privileges  of  the  city,  given  after 
him,  his  name  is  not  found  joined  to  those  of  the  princes  of 
England.    (See  Ibid,,  p.  327.) 

f  This  document,  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Poitiers 
on  their  petition,  still  exists  in  the  archives  of  the  city.  We 
there  find  it  printed  twice  in  the  Recueil  de9  Ordonnances  des 
Rois  de  France^  in  t.  i.,  p.  306,  note  6,  and  in  t.  v.,  p.  671. 
Its  compilation  proves  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  municipal 
magistrates  of  the  two  cities  :    ''  Si  quis  juratorum  noatrorum 

communias  sit  in  miserioordid  positus n  quis  dixerit  se 

esse  nostrum  jurcUum,  et  nos  exinde  minimi  certi  aumiM." 
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— vit.  a  mayor,  two  ickevins,  twelve  couDcillon,  and 
•erenty-five  peers ;  *  but,  whether  at  once  or  gradually, 
th^  exceeded  without  finding  opposition  the  degree  of 
rights  and  power  accorded  to  the  Roman  municipalities. 
While  at  Rouen  and  Falaiae  the  mayor  was  nominated 
by  the  King  on  a  list  of  three  caadidates,  and  the  urban 
jurisdiction  was  limited  by  restrictionsif  at  Poitiers  and 
Niort  the  jurisdiction  was  absolute,  and  the  mayor  elected 
of  their  own  direct  authority.  There  were  in  these  cities 
two  sorts  of  municipal  assemblies— one  convoked  every 
week,  and  consisting  of  the  mayor,  the  twelve  icheving, 
and  the  twelve  coanciliors ;  the  other  every  month,  in 
which  the  seventy-five  peers  aat  in  addition,  and  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  and  that  of  the 
Hundred  J  (^Agaemblee  dea  Moia   et  des   Cent).    The 

■  The  name  of  peers  was  given  in  ganeral  to  the  himdreii 
members  of  the  colle^,  and,  in  particular,  to  thoae  who  had 
uot  been  raised  bj  election  to  the  various  mogiBtrttcieB — viz. 
the  offices  of  major,  ichewnt,  and  counsellora. 

t  "  Si  oporteat  m^orem  in  Bothomsgensi  aive  in  Faleais  fieri, 
illi  centum  qui  pares  constituti  sunt  eligent  tree  proborum 
hominum  civitatia,  quos  domino  regi  preeentabunt,  ut  de  quo 
illi  plocuerit  majorem  faciat."  (Bee.  de*  Ordonn.  da  RoU  de 
France,  t.  i.,  p.  306,  note  b.) — "  Volumus  et  ooncedimus  quod 
dicti  major  et  illi  de  oommunia  et  eorum  suoceasorea  habeiuit, 
teDeont  et  eierceant  omnimodam  juridicUonem  ad  nos  perti- 

nentem retenta  nobis  justitia  mortis,  mehagnii  et 

vndiorum  belli  quum  secuta  fiierint."  (Letters  of  Philip  III., 
confirming  the  administration  of  justice  to  the  mayor  and 
bourffwu  of  Houen.    Ibid.) 

X  The  consticutioDol  statut«  of  Rouen  and  Folaiao  convejn 
that  there  shall  be  two  meetings  a  week  held  b;  the  mayor 
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mayor^  chosen  annually  by  and  from  among  the  one 
hundred  members  of  the  college,  was  captain-general 
of  the  city,  and  judge,  together  with  the  echevins,  in  all 
civil  and  criminal  causes.  The  college,  a  kind  of  batit' 
geois  patriciate,  appointed  all  the  magistrates,  and  re- 
cruited itself  by  election.  At  Niort,  the  whole  of  these 
privileges,  corresponding  to  the  greatest  amount  of 
municipal  independence,  had,  as  at  P^rigueux,  assumed 
the  seigneurial  form,  under  the  immediate  vassalage  of 
the  Grown.  According  to  ancient  acts,  the  officers  of  the 
commune  of  Niort  held  of  the  King,  ^^in  right  of 
barony,  in  faith  and  liege  homage,  on  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  glove,  or  five  sous  of  Tours,  in  place  of  all 
fees,  payable  at  each  change  of  seignewr,'*  the  i7uim> 
and  capitainerie  of  the  city,  and  the  superior,  mean, 
and  inferior  jurisdiction,  both  in  matters  civil  and 
criminal.*  The  other  cities  of  Poitou,  Gh&tellerault, 
Loudun,  and  Montmorillon,  were  far  from  enjoying 
similar  immunities,  and  their  municipalities,  of  a  date 
comparatively  recent,  do  not  deserve  mention. 

In  Siuntonge  and  Aunis  we  see  the  constitution  of 

and  the  twelve  iehevim ;  thai  at  the  second,  held  on  Satur- 
day, the  twelve  counsellors  shall  be  present ;  and  that  everj 
fortnight)  on  the  Saturday,  the  meeting  of  the  hundred  peers 
shall  be  held.  (See  Recueil  des  Ordcyivn,  des  Bois  de  France, 
t.  i.,  p.  306,  note  b.) 

*  Acknowledgment  rendered  to  the  Bling,  13th  July,  1679. 
Archives  of  the  city  of  Poitiers.  A  similar  act  of  fidelity  and 
homage  was  performed  by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
Niort,  July  2,  1611. 
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the  Norman  cities  reappear  with  the  same  privileges 
as  at  Niort  and  at  Poitiers,  except  the  unrestricted 
jurisiiction,  and  the  independent  election  of  the  mayor 
by  the  municipal  college.*  The  charter  granted  by 
Philippe-Auguste  to  the  bourgeois  of  Saint-Jean- 
d'Angely,  as  a  perpetual  guarantee  of  their  commune, 
imports  that  that  commune  shall  be  governed  according 
to  the  form  of  that  of  Rouen^f  and,  at  their  request,  an 
authentic  copy  of  the  constitutional  statute  of  Rouen 
and  Falaise  was  despatched  to  them  by  the  royal 
chancery.  No  trace  of  a  similar  demand  exists  in  the 
case  of  Rochelle,  and  the  act  which  guarantees  to  it  its 
commune  under  the  French  Crown  does  not  mention 
that  of  Rouen,^  an  omission  which  is  also  observable 
in  the  charter  of  Poitiers^  but  which  has  no  more  im- 
portance in  one  case  than  in  the  other.     The  com- 

*  The  judgment  of  crimes  of  high  treason  belonged  to  the 
officers  of  the  crown,  and  the  mayor  was  named  by  the 
SMchal  of  the  province  from  a  list  of  three  candidates 
elected. 

t  "  Noverint  universi  —  quod  nos  concedimus  in  perpetuum 
dilectis  et  fidelibus  nostris  universis  juratis  communis  sancti 
Johannis  Angeliacensis  et  eorum  hseredibus  perpetuam  stabili- 
tatem  et  inviolatam  firmitatem  commimiss  suss  juratsB  apud 
sanctum  Johannem  Angeliacenaem.  Prsecipimus  autem  ad 
xiltimum  ut  communiam  suam  t^neant  secundum  formam  et 
modum  communije  Rotomagensis."  {Eec.  des  Ordonn.  des  RoU 
de  France,  t.  v.,  p.  674.) — "  Noveritis  quod  nos,  ad  petitionera 
vestram,  mittimus  rescriptum  communise  Rotomagensis  in 
hunc  modum."  {Ibid.) 

I  See  the  letters  granted  by  Louis  VIII.  in  1224,  RecueU  des 
Ordonn.  des  Rots  de  France,  t.  xi.,  p.  318. 
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ii&anal  system  of  Normandy  was^  in  the  case  of  these 
two  cities/ a  part  of  their  customs^  which  every  charter 
of  confirmation  granted  in  general  terms  was  under- 
stood to  comprise.  Rochelle  rendered  itself  celebrated 
among  all  the  communes  governed  by  the  same  consti- 
tution^  and  became  the  type  of  municipal  liberty  for  the 
cities  of  the  centre  of  France.  Under  the  government 
of  its  college  of  one  hundred  members^  mayor^  ickevins, 
councillors,  and  peers,  having  full  jurisdiction,  this  com- 
mercial and  warlike  city  raised  itself  to  the  highest 
point  of  power  and  prosperity.  It  is  well  known  to 
what  boldness  of  designs  it  was  hurried  on  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  by  a  constitution, 
almost  republican,  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Pro- 
testant cause,  and  how  it  required  a  long  siege,  conducted 
by  Richelieu,  to  reduce  it.  Harshly  punished  for  its 
revolt,  Rochelle  lost  in  1628  its  constitution  and 
municipal  privileges:  Saint- Jean-d^Angely,  where  the 
same  constitution  existed  with  less  brilliancy,  lost  its 
privileges  also,  for  the  same  cause.  At  Saintes  we  find 
the  communal  government  of  Poitou  and  Normandy 
modified  by  an  organisation  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  commune.  In  the  place  of  a  mayor,  there  are 
two  jures,  invested  conjointly  with  the  principal  autho- 
rity ;  the  city  corporation  has  only  twenty-five  members, 
of  which  a  part  has  the  title  of  echevins,  and  the  other 
that  of  peers.  In  the  thirteenth  century  a  kind  of 
struggle  commences,  with  various  results,  between  the 
principle   of  the   unity   of  executive  power  and   the 
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ancient  municipal  usages :  the  office  of  mayor  is  insti- 
tuted in  the  place  of  the  twofold  magistracy  of  the 
juris ;  but  the  latter  soon  reappears^  brought  back  by 
the  force  of  habit.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  that  the  institution  of  the  mairie^ 
demanded  of  Charles  VIII.  by  the  city  of  Saintes^  was 
definitively  established.'*^ 

The  capital  of  Angoumois  was  one  of  the  cities 
which^  with  Reims,  Bourges,  Toulouse^  and  Marseilles, 
boasted  of  being  in  possession  of  a  right  of  administration 
of  justice  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  its  old  constitution  received  an 
increase  of  liberty  and  reforms  inspired  by  the  municipal 
law  of  Rochelle;  and  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  it  was  entirely  renewed,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
communal  government  as  it  then  existed  at  Saint-Jean- 
d^Angely.t    Angoul^me  preserved,  up  to  the  last  cen- 

*  ^^  And  for  this  purpose  the  said  petitioners  have  humbly- 
petitioned  and  requested  us,  and  had  us  petitioned  and  re- 
quested, that  we  may  be  pleased  to  change  and  alter  the  said 
two  jurSs  to  the  condition  and  office  of  mayor,  and  that  every 
year  they  may  be  able  to  elect  him  on  such  day  as  shall  seem 
good  to  them."  (Letters  granted  by  Charles  VIIL,  May  1492. 
Recueil  des  Ordonn,  des  Rois  de  France,  t  zz.,  p.  330.) 

t  See,  in  the  t.  v.  of  the  Ordonn.  des  Eois  de  France,  pp.  581 
and  670,  the  letters  granted  by  Charles  V.  to  the  bourgeou  of 
Angoul6me,  in  January  1372  and  March  1373.  The  second  of 
these  documents  contains,  together  with  the  royal  ordinance, 
some  charters  despatched  from  the  city  of  Saint-Jean-d'Angely, 
among  which  is  found  the  communal  statute  of  Rouen  and 
Falaise. 
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tvay,  all  the  constitutional  forms  of  that  government^ 
and  the  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  cases^  except  in  that 
of  high  treason.  Cognac,  the  second  city  of  the  same 
province,  had  only  the  mean  and  inferior  jurisdiction, 
and  it  only  appropriated  two  things — the  mairie  and 
the  ichemnage — ^from  the  system  of  institutions,  artisti- 
cally complicated,  which  flourished  in  the  great  muni- 
cipalities of  the  surroundmg  country. 


V. 


I  now  come  to  the  last  of  the  five  regions  of  ancient 
municipal  France,  the  one,  namely,  in  which  I  range 
Alsace,  Franche-Gomt^,  Lyonnais,  Bresse,  and  Dau- 
phiny.  Besides  their  geographical  position,  these  pro^ 
vinces  have  this  in  common,  that  they  once  belonged 
to  the  empire  of  Germany,*  a  circumstance  which  has, 
in  appearance,  little  to  do  with  the  question  of  the 
municipal  system,  but  which  has  in  reality  exercised  an 
influence  in  various  ways  upon  the  conditions  of  that 
aystem.f    At  variance  with  the  policy  of  the  kings  of 

*  The  four  last  were  annexed  to  the  empire  in  1032,  by  the 
grant  which  Rodolphe  III.,  king  of  Burgundy/  made  of  his 
states  to  the  Emperor  Conrad  le  Salique. 

t  We  might,  as  I  have  said  above,  here  comprise  Lorraine, 
by  detaching  it  from  the  region  of  the  north,  where  its  three 
episcopal  cities,  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  form,  by  the  charao- 
ter  of  their  institutions  and  history,  a  kmd  of  anomalous 
intrusion.    (See  above,  p.  6,  note  3.) 

VOL.  II.  B 
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Prance  and  counts  of  Flanders,  the  emperors  were 
systematicAlly  hostile  to  the  municipalitieB  created  by 
the  revolutionary  means  of  insurrection  and  mutual 
assurance,  under  the  pledge  of  an  oath.^  In  their 
northern  territories  they  had  withstood  and  forbidden 
the  eammwM  jwrie,  and,  in  their  southern  territories, 
every  popular  combination  tending  either  to  the  erec- 
tion or  the  normal  development  of  the  consulate.  In 
the  provinces,  moreover,  which  were  at  a  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  strangers  to  German 
nationality,  they  had,  by  all  possible  means,  strength- 
ened the  power  of  the  ecclesiastical  seigneurSj  and 
weakened  that  of  the  lay  seigneurs^  of  whom  they 
entertained  greater  distrust.  They  had,  in  consequence, 
protected  the  municipal  autocracy  of  the  bishops  against 
all  revolution,  even  though  consented  to  by  the  sove- 

^  See  the  Gmitid^raHom  sur  VHigtoire  de  PreenoB,  chap.  vi. 
..<<  Oonventicalas  quoque  omnes  et  oonjurationes  in  civitatibiis 
et  extra,  etiam  occasione  parentele  et  inter  civitatem  et  dvi- 
tatem  et  inter  personam  et  personam,  seu  inter  civitatem  et 
personam,  omnibus  modis  fieri  prohibemus."  (Gcmstitntio 
pacts  Fredorici  I.|  apad  Pertz,  Moniunenta  Germanise  historic^ 
Legs,  t.  ii.,  p.  112.)— ^  Quod  nulla  civitas,  nullum  oppidum, 
oommuniones,  constitutiones,  oolligationes,  confederationes  vel 
oonjurationes  aliquaa,  quoaimque  nomine  censeantur,  £EU»re 
possent ;  et  quod  nos,  sine  domini  sui  assensu,  oivitatibus  seu 
oppidis  in  regno  nostro  constitutis  auctoritatem  fadendi  oom- 
muniones,  constitutiones,  coUigationes  vel  conjurationes  aJi- 
quas,  queecumque  nomina  imponantur  eisdem,  non  poteramua 
neo  debebamus  impertiri.**  (Henrici  regis  sententia  contra 
oommimiones  dvitatum,  ibid.,  Leg.,  t  ii,  p.  279.) 
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reign  counts  of  the  country.*  It  is  to  the  continually 
increasing  weakness  of  the  ties  of  vassakge  which 
attached  it  to  the  empire^  that  Provence  owed  the 
establishment  of  its  great  municipalities,  and  the  con* 
oeption,  free  and  complete  in  this  case,  of  the  consular 
constitution.  But  Dauphiny,  less  fortunate,  because  its 
subjection  to  the  empire  was  more  tangible,  found  itseff 
checked  in  this  career  of  municipal  renovation  by  the 
support  which  the  bishops  of  the  principal  cities  received 
in  the  elections,  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  indepen* 
dence  and  attempts  of  the  bourgeoitie.  In  this  pro- 
vince, and  in  consequence  of  the  circumstance  which 
I  point  out,  where  the  consulate  appears  at  all,  it 
is  as  a  new  title,  and  not  as  a  new  power;  we  find 
it  reduced  to  something  mediocre  and  subordinate, 
deprived  of  jurisdiction,  having  nothing  of  the  semi- 

*  A  oorious  charier  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  is  the  one 
of  1226,  which  declares  null  and  void  aU  the  oonsolates  and 
other  free  governments  of  the  cities  of  Provence.  *^  Pervenit 
nuper  ad  notitiam  nostram  quod  quarumdam  civitatum,  villa- 
ram  et  aliorum  looorum  universitates  in  oomitatibus  ipsis 
degentes  proprio  motu  et  voluntate  oonstituerttnt  juridictionflSy 
potestatesy  consulatus,  regunina  et  alia  qusdam  statuta^  quia 
ad  SU8B  arbitrium  voluntatis  exeroent;  et  cum  jam  apud 
quasdam  ...  in  abusum  et  pravam  consuetudinem  inoleverunt 
.  •  .  DOS  ex  imperiali  auctoritate  tarn  juridictionee,  consulatus, 
regimina,  potestates  et  statuta  castera  per  imiversitates  civita- 
tum inventa,  atque  concessiones  super  his,  per  oomites  Pro- 
vinci89  et  Forcalquerii  ab  eis  obtentas,  ex  oerta  sciencia  revo-' 
eamus,  et  inania  ease  oensemus.'*  {Papon,  EisCoire  de  Provence 
t  ii.,  preuves,  p.  50.) 
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Borereignty  whidi  is  its  esaentul  privilege  in  the  cities 
of  FroveDce  sod  Languedoc.  The  remark  which  is 
here  made  ia  the  case  of  Dauphin^,  is  partly  appli-: 
cable  to  Ijyonnais  and  Brease ;  and  such  is  the  reason 
which  has  made  me  detach  these  three  southern  pro- 
vinces from  the  region  of  the  free  municipalities  under 
the  consular  government. 

The  movement  of  the  communal  revolutioo,  originated 
in  the  north  of  France,  and  thence  propagated  over 
ihe  territories  trf  the  empire,  was  stifled  at  Treves,*  in 
1-16],  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  I.;  there  is  no  proof 
that  it  ever  penetrated  into  the  cities  of  Alsace.  These 
cities,  which  for  the  most  part  hardly  date  beyond  the 
twelfth  century,  acquired  their  free  constitution  piece- 
meal, by  grants  of  the  sovereign,  and  in  accordance 
with  a  law  of  progress  common  to  all  the  cities  of 
Germany.  The  principle  of  their  quasi-republican  in- 
dependence was  not,  as  elsewbere,  an  enthusiastic  spirit 
of  reformation,  a  violent  and  successful  struggle  with 
the  seigneurial  power,  but  the  exemption,  legally  ob- 
tained, from  all  jurisdiction  except  that  of  a  delegate  of 
the  emp«or,  and  the  gradual  change  of  the  imperial 
ofBcer   into    municipal    magistracies.      It  is  in  this 

*  "  CoTnmii  aio  quoque  civiiuuTrevirenEium,qiue  et  oonjuratio 
dicitur,  quam  noa  in  civitate  destruximus  .  .  .  que  et  postea, 
sicut  ftudivimus,  reiterate  est,  csseetur  et  in  iiritum  revocetur, 
statuentes  ne  deinceps,  etudio  archiepiscopi  vel  induatria. 
comilisFalstuiireitaretur."  (Uoixt)ieim,Hut.SVevir.IHpiomat.y 
fc  i,  p.  094.) 
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cXnanner  that  even  inconsiderable  cities,  such  as  Hagae- 
naU|  Colmar,  Mulhouse,  Schelestadt,  Wissembourg^ 
Seltz,  and  others  of  less  importance,  came  to  possess 
the  right  of  a  militia^  and  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  its  highest  departments^  the  right  to  raise  taxes, 
to  create  magistrates,  to  make  statutes  of  political 
organisation,  to  afford  an  asylum  to  refugees,  to  declare 
war  and  peace,  and  to  form  alliances  even  out  of  the 
empire.  Similar  municipal  rights  were  accorded  in  the 
case  of  the  imperial  cities  subject  to  the  continual  pre- 
sence of  a  representative  of  the  sovereign  under  the 
titles  of  count,  praetor  (prSteur),  provost  {prev6t),  and 
protlctor  (avoui),^  a  strange  combination,  which  is  ouly 
found  there,  and  which  proceeded  from  the  entirely 
federative  nature  of  the  German  empire.f  Another 
pecuUarity  of  the  municipal  system  of  Alsace  is,  that, 
among  the  urban  magistracies,  many  are  hereditary 
fiefs,  and  that  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  cities  are  composed 
of  nobles  and  commons,  between  whom  the  administra- 
tion is  divided  with  sufficient  equality,  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century :  at  a  later  period  the  plebeian 
classes  gain  the  preponderance,  and  democracy  prevaQs. 
This  change,  effected  more  or  less  completely  in  the 
course  of  struggles  more  or  less  vigorous,  is  the  only 

*  It  is  by  a  oontraction  of  the  Latin  cuhoccUtu  that  the 
Qerman  word  vogt  is  formed. 

t  The  cities,  free  and  with  a  power  of  direct  appeal  to  the 
emperor  (immSdiates),  had,  like  the  states  of  the  empire,  a 
place  and  delibeiative  voice  in  the  diet. 
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revolutionary  &ct  id  the  history  of  the  citiu  of  AIbboc^ 
■vith  the  exception  <^  that  of  Stiwboui^. 

Strasbom^,  which  was  the  most  ancient  of  these 
cities,  the  only  one  whose  existence  wsa  traced  to  the 
times  of  the  BAmsna,  had  a  monicipality  of  immemorial 
standing,  the  elements  of  which  were  absorbed  in  the 
temporal  seigniory  of  the  bishop.  Even  towards  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  find  the  corporation  of 
the  city  limited  to  officers  and  noble  vassals  of  the 
episcopal  house,  who  formed  a  class  of  patricians  and 
an  hereditary  senate.  In  the  following  century  the 
first  revolution  took  place  j  the  numicipality  received 
an  organisation  distinct  from,  if  not  entirely  indtpen- 
dent  of,  the  seigneurial  court;  there  was  a  senate, 
whose  election  wsa  annual,  which  was  replaced  by  self- 
election,  and  taken  according  to  proportions  which  varied, 
partly  from  the  noble  vassals  of  the  bishop,  and  partly 
from  the  highest  class  of  the  botayeouie,  properly  m 
called.*  After  about  a  century  and  a  half  this  arisU^ 
cratifi  municipality  was  overturned  by  an  inannrection 

*  "Ststutom  est  ut  duodecim  vel  phirea,  si  necease  fiierit 

tarn  inter  mioisteriales  quam  inter  ciTes  pooautur 

anuiuuitiin  consulea  civitaiis,  inter  quos  unus  magiBter  vd 
duo,  Bi  neoeeee  fuerit,  eligantur."  (Epiacopal  statute  of  the  first 
jears  of  the  twelfth  century,  Grandidier,  Hut.  de  CEgiite  de 
Slra^Mruiy,  i.  ii^  p.  37,  note  1.)  The  word  conadtt,  in  the  Latin 
acta  of  the  Qerman  municipalitiee,  does  not  deuote  an;  imita- 
tion of  the  Italian  cities ;  it  is  the  simple  'banslatitm  of  the 
word  R  then — oounaellors.  The  title  of  the  mnnidpal  magis- 
trate was  Meiiter,  from  which  is  formed  Sttttn>eiM«r,  Bw^ 
meiittr,  Ita.    Senate  and  CoiiDdl  are  the  same  thing. 
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of  the  middle  and  inferior  classes  of  the  hourffeoisie; 
a  second  revolution  took  place,  and  from  it  sprang  a 
new  municipal  constitution,  founded  upon  the  political 
existence  of  corporations  of  arts  and  trades,  which  were 
Galled  Tribus,^  and  the  number  oi  which,  at  first 
variable,  was  fixed  at  twenty  by  a  definitive  statute* 
The  administration  of  the  law  of  the  city  was  now 
confined  to  only  two  classes,  the  nobles  and  artisans; 
the  hourgeoU  pursuing  commerce  and  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions  necessarily  blended  with  the  latter,  by  forming 
a  part  of  one  of  the  companies  [tribus).  The  senate,  or 
great  council,  was  composed  of  thirty-one  members,  ten 
nobles,  twenty  plebeians,  representing  the  twenty  com* 
panies,  and  a  head  of  the  government  {Ammeister^)^ 
who  was  of  necessity  a  plebeian.  These  inferior  colleges, 
having  special  privileges,  and  called  the  chambers  of 
the  thirteen,  the  fifteen,  and  the  twenty-one,  were 
similarly  composed — one-third  of  nobles  and  two-thirds 
of  plebeians^  Lastly,  above  all  these  powers,  the  council 
of  the  three  hundred  echevinsy^  formed  by  the  election 
of  fifteen  of  its  members  by  each  of  th^  twenty  tribes, 
or  plebeian  sections  of  the  community,  was  supreme, 
as  invested  with  the  municipal  sovereignty.  This 
singular  municipal  constitution,  whose  foundations  were 

*  In  Gemuin,  ZUi^ 
t  Bj  oontraction  for  Ammanrmn&kr. 
X  Hiey  were  called  the  three  secret  chambers,  dU  dny 
geheimen  Shiben» 

§  In  Qenxajiy  Sch€gferu 
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laid  ID  1334,  bat  whicli  did  not  receiTe  its  final  shape 
till  1482,  existed  np  to  the  rerolntion  of  1789.*  The 
annexation  of  Strasbooig  to  France  made  no  fonda- 
tneotal  change. 

Besan^on,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Bmgandjr,  w 
of  Franche-Comt^,  a  dty  of  the  empisre  beyond  the 
eonntries  of  the  Germaa  langnage,  presents  a  leading 
exatnpte  of  the  frequently  strange  effects  of  this  political 
position  upon  the  extension  of  the  development  of  the 
municipal  enstence.  When  the  emperors  aucceeded  to 
the  states  of  the  kings  of  Bui^ndy.t  they  ihoaght 
that  the  best  meana  of  securiug  to  themselves  that 
foreign  poaaession  was  by  giving  the  chief  cities  of  the 
country  in  feudal  tenure  to  the  bishops,  vho  thus 
became  princes  of  the  empire,  invested  with  royal  pre- 
rogatives and  with  the  municipal  antocracy  in  each  city. 
Thus,  at  Besan^on,  the  temporal  power  of  the  arch- 
bishop was  absolute,  both  hy  right  and  in  fact,  up  to 
the  last  years  of  the  twelfth  century.  At  that  time  the 
complaints  of  the  citizens  against  the  abuses  of  this 

*  Before  the  definitive  constitutional  charter  of  14S^  there 
were  not  less  than  mxteen  organic  statutes  promulgated 
Buccessivelj.  Bodin,  in  his  work  da' RepablicA,  frequently 
mentions  the  constitution  of  Strasbourg,  especially  in  the 
sixth  book,  oh.  4  ;  but  he  is  mistakea  in  esTiDg  that,  in  order 
to  be  a  plebeian  magistrate,  it  was  absolutely  necessaiy  to 
follow  a  trade.  He  has  (unfounded  the  description  on  the 
rolls  of  a  eom/xiny  with  the  actual  exerdee  of  the  trade  of 
which  that  company  bore  the  name. 

t  B;  donation  of  Bodolphe  III.,  in  favour  of  Conrad  le 
Solique,  husband  of  his  niac^  Qis^le. 
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power  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
YI.,  who^  in  order  to  ensure  good  order^  and  to  regulate 
the  seigniory  of  the  archbishop,  authorised  the  institu- 
tion of  a  kind  of  jury  to  take  part  with  the  seigneur 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  creation  of  an 
elective  municipality,  with  the  management  of  the  police 
and  charge  of  the  city.*  When  put  in  possession  of 
this  first  degree  of  independence,  the  bourgeoisie  of 
Besangon  did  not  stop ;  it  proceeded  to  attack  whatever 
remained  of  the  ancient  autocracy  of  the  archbishop, 
and  it  succeeded.  It  assumed,  by  successive  encroach- 
ments, the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  political 

*  "Si  vero  cives  prsedicti  vel  aliquis  ipeorum  civium  coram 
archiepiscopo  seu  coram  vicecomite  seu  majore  fderint  accusati 
vel  accusatus,  vel  quoquumque  alio  mode  in  judicio  coacti  vel 
ooactus,  capti  vel  captus  .  .  .  et  in  causa  fuerit  concliisum,  ex 
tunc  vocatis  aliis  civibus  dicta  dvitatia,  dicti  cives  vel  civis, 
per  cives  non  inimicos  et  minus  favorabiles,  sed  communes  ad 
hoc  specialiter  electos,  de  prsedictis  civibus  vel  cive  judicabunt^ 
et  quod  judicatum  fuerit  per  judicem  coram  quo  fuerint  con- 
victi  vel  convictus,  mandabitur  executioni ....  Yolumus  et 
concedimus  ut  custodia  nostrs  civitatis  BisuntinsB  penes  cives 
remaneat,  ut  earn  custodiant  et  defendant  pro  nobis .  •  •  • 
liceat  ipsis  civibus  de  seipsis  eligere  meliores  et  discretiores, 
qui  jurati  regant  et  procurent  negotia  civitatis,  prout  fiaciimt 
cives  et  burgenses  per  regnum  nostrum  constituti."  (Diploma 
Henrici  YI.,  1190.  Hid,  de  la  ViUe,  E^iae  etDioche  deBuanqoti^ 
by  Dunod,  t.  L,  preuves,  p.  53  and  foil.)  We  observe  that,  at 
Besan^on,  there  was  nothing  municipal  in  the  title  of  mayor ; 
it  belonged,  like  that  of  viscount,  to  a  feudatory  officer  of  the 
archbishop ;  there  were  three  courts  of  seigneurial  justice  in 
the  city,  two  inferior  ones,  and  one  of  appeal — ^the  vico7ni6 
the  ntairie,  and  the  rigcdie^ 
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govemmeDt  within  the  walls,  and  the  power  of  war  and 
peace  withoat.  Hie  whole  of  the  thirteenth  century 
was  employed  on  thit  reT<datioa,  which  was  effected  by 
means  of  a  persevering  determination,  nnmeroua  insar* 
rections,  and  defensire  alliances  with  one  or  other  of 
the  great  Mtywur*  ot  the  country.*  The  imperial 
sovereignty  was  endangered  by  these  confederatiooB ; 
the  emperors  believed  that  they  could  trace  in  them 
the  interference  of  the  King  of  France ;  they  attempted 
to  dissolve  them,  and  to  support  the  power  of  the  arch- 
hi^op  by  threatening  edicts  ;t  but  the  city  refused  to 
obey,  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  Counts 
of  Burgundy,  and  even  dared  to  carry  on  a  siege  against 
the  sovereign  who  refused  to  admit  it  as  a  free  city, 
and  entitled  to  be  its  own   representative,  j;    Under 

*  Tbe  <atf  concladed  tre»tiea  of  allianoe  witk  John,  cmmt 
of  ChAlons,  and  WillMm,  sire  of  Apremout,  in  1384  and  12SS; 
with  Hugo  IV.,  duke  of  Biugimdy,  and  his  ooa,  Budea,  oonnt 
of  Nevers,  in  1264 ;  with  Otbo,  count  palatine  of  Bui^ondy, 
in  1879  ;  and  with  his  brother,  Hugo  of  Burgondf,  in  1290. 

t  A  letter  addressed  by  Itodolpbe  L  to  tbe  dtiaens  <^ 
Beean^on,  in  1S77,  contains  tbe  following  passage :  "Scut  ad 
culminis  nostri  pervenit  notitiam,  rex  Fisnda,  fermoito  per- 
snasioms  sme,  tonceritatem  fidei  veetns  moUtoT  oorrumpere, 
TOB  a  &dei  nostne  et  imperii  d«bita  avertendo,  et  servitiam 
Bui  seculariB  domiiiii  aocrescendo."  (CSiifBetii,  Vetimtio  Oivitm 
In^triaiit  LAera,  t.  i.,  p.  829.) 

*  In  1S8S,  on  the  oc<aaioa  of  a  league  formed  betwe^i  tbe 
city  of  Beaanqon,  the  Count  of  Hontbelliard,  the  aire  of  Fo'- 
lette,  and  other  tei^nsun,  agiuiiet  the  Kshop  of  Baale,  who 
supported  tbe  Emperor  Hodolphe. — Ther«  ma;  be  mod,  in  tbe 
collection  Drot^  of  manuscripts  of  the  Bildiotbdque  Imp£riak^ 
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the  influoioe  of  such  powerful  ailments,  the  emperors 
changed  their  policy;  they  no  longer  persisted  in 
upholding  the  cause  of  the  archbishop,  but  let  the 
seigneurial  rights  pass  from  the  prelate  to  the  corpora- 
tion, and  be  consolidated  by  prescription  in  the  hands 
of  the  bourgeoisie.*  From  the  fourteenth  century 
down  to  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth,  though 
the  archbishop  of  Besan^on  still  remained  nominally  a 
prince  of  the  empire,  the  city  exercised  all  the  powers 
which  were  originally  attached  to  that  dignity. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that,  during  nearly  five 
centuries,  no  change  was  made  in  the  organisation  of 
the  municipal  powers  at  Besan^on.  One  and  the  same 
form  of  constitution  was  sufficient  for  the  first  com* 
mencement,  and  for  all  the  after  progress,  of  its  political 
liberty,  and  the  government  established  by  grant  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  VI.  continued  up  to  the  conquest 
of  Franche-Comte,   by   Louis  XIV.     In  the  seven 

I^nche-CanUe,  Archives  et  Franchises  des  Communes^  a  great 
number  of  imperial  acts  of  the  thirteenth  oentuiy,  for  the 
defence  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  archbishopsl 

*  See  in  the  collection  Droz,  Franche^ComUj  Archives  ei 
Franchises  des  Communes^  a  series  of  acts  of  the  emperors, 
reoognising^  in  their  foil  extent^  the  rights  acquired  by  the 
city,  and  declaring  that  the  ardibtshops  daim  unlawfully 
to  have  the  seignswrie  of  it.  The  first  of  these  acts  is  that 
of  Adolphe,  king  of  the  Bomans,  in  1296;  the  last,  of  the 
Emperor  Marimihan,  in  1503.  In  1436,  under  the  weight 
of  an  interdict  denounced  against  them  by  the  archhishof^ 
the  citizens  entered  into  a  composition  with  him;  but  they 
jreoovered  their  foil  liberty  a  diort  time  afterwards. 
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qtiarten  of  the  city  termed  Smmieregf  in  coueciiieDce  of 
each  hsring  its  ovn  flag  and  colours,  the  cititem  choee 
every  year  twenty-eight  notabUa,  who,  in  their  turn, 
named  fourteen  personB,two  for  eachianni^c,  to  formthe 
magistracy  of  the  year.  These  fourteen  representativea, 
who  were  at  first  called  pnd'homma,  next  recteurs, 
and  last  of  all  gomemeuri,  were  the  ordinary  council 
who  conducted  the  municipal  police  and  administration 
of  justice ;  none  of  them  possessed  superiority  orer  the 
others — all  presided  in  turn.  The  fourteen  magistrates 
on  duty,  together  with  the  fourteen  who  had  just  quitted 
office,  and  the  twenty-eight  notabUg  of  the  current 
year,  composed  the  conncil  of  state  representing  the 
people,  and  invested  with  the  sovereign  anthority.  The 
meetings  of  this  great  council,  which  were  only  held 
for  affairs  of  the  highest  importance,  were  publicly 
announced  many  days  beforehand,  together  with  the 
matters  necessary  for  discassion.  Its  actB  were  regarded 
aa  the  expression  of  the  public  will.*      Under  this 

•  See  Dunod,  Hitt.  de  la  ViOe,  Eglix  et  IHoc.  de  Beiangon, 
t.  i.,  p.  170.  There  is  in  the  collection  Droz  an  organic  statute 
decreed,  in  1M4,  bj  the  twenty-eight  notdblet,  at  the  time  of 
their  election,  and  before  thej  could  have  proceeded  io  that 
of  the  fourteen  ffoiiv«meur$  of  the  year.  The  following  is  the 
preamble  of  this  act,  which  regulates  the  prerogatives  of  the 
jQunicipal  magistrateaT  "We,  the  twenty-eight  of  the  seven 
banniires  at  the  imperial  city  of  Beean^on,  elected  by  the 
people  of  this  dty,  and  holding  at  present  the  etttire  admiiii»- 
tration  of  it, .  .  .  .  have,  with  the  consent  of  the  said  peojd^ 
and  on  their  requisition ....  appointed  and  ordained,  and 
now  appoint  and  ordain,  for  ever,  the  following  arUdee."  •  •  . 
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sober  and  moderate  form  of  democratic  government^ 
there  were  developed  in  the  city,  which  became  ponti- 
nually  freer,  without  becoming  less  united  on  that 
account,  habits  of  sturdy  independence,  and  a  spirit  of 
calm  devotion  to  the  general  interest,  which  seems  to 
have  left  its  stamp  in  the  inscriptions  engraved  on  the 
tombstones  of  two  citizens  who  died  in  battle  in  the 
thirteenth  century.* 

The  city  of  Poligny,  to  which  the  rights  of  franchise 
and  community  t  were  guaranteed  by  a  charter  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  at  first  governed  by  {oMTprud*-- 

(Biblioth.  Imp. Collect.  Droz,  Archives  et  Franch,  dea  Communes^ 
t.  ii.y  fol.  283.)  By  being  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  France, 
the  city  of  Besangon  lost  aU  its  pohtical  privileges:  the  high 
municipal  jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the  parliament. 

*  **  Anno  Domini  iccaLXxm,  vi  kaL  Maii,  interfectus  fuit 
Johannes  Gravius,  civis  Bisuntinus,  pro  libertate  civitatis 
BisuntineB,  gerendo  ipsius  civitatis  negotia.  Anima  ejus 
requiescat  in  pace."  (Chifflet,  Vesontio  Civitas  Imperialism  &c., 
t.  i.,  p.  227.)  The  second  epitaph,  translated  in  the  same 
words,  and  placed  in  the  same  church,  bore  the  name  of  Otho 
of  Berne.    Ibid.,  p.  226. 

t  This  charter  was  granted  in  1288  by  Otho  Y.,  count  of 
Burgundy.  I  use  the  word  commuTiauli  in  this  place  instead 
of  the  word  commun^  which  is  the  one  found  in  the  charters 
of  Franche-Comt6  : — Et  pour  id  commun  gowoemer ....  prcs^ 
dicH  communis  etfranchisice. ....  This  kind  of  municipality, 
which  was  not  the  commune  jurie  of  the  citios  of  the  north, 
and  which  we  must  take  care  not  to  confound  with  it^  cannot 
be  indifiEerently  called  by  that  name.  In  the  middle  ages,  the 
word  commvm^  had  not,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  generality 
of  signification  which  it  has  obtained  since  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  which  still  belongs  to  it. 
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bommes,  annually  elected^  and  having  no  jurisdictioiL 
beyond  the  police.  In  the  fifteenth  eentnry  it  obtained 
the  power  of  adding  twelve  counciUon  to  its  four  ori- 
ginal magistrates,  and  of  administering  justice  in  the 
inferior  courts.  Lastly,  by  a  charter  granted  in  1525,^ 
full  powers  of  administration  of  justice  was  allowed  to 
it ;  and  a  mayor,  who  took  the  title  of  viscount,  as  at 
Dijon,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  civic  corporation, 
which  was  composed  of  two  councils.  Bole  and  Safins 
experienced  the  same  train  of  progress  in  their  muni-' 
cipal  constitution.  At  Monbelliard  the  common  councfl 
was  composed  of  nine  master-citizens  (mattres-baurffeois), 
and  of  one  elected  as  chief  to  preside  over  them.  The 
mayor  was  an  officer  of  the  count,  by  whom  he  was 
nominated,  and  accredited  to  take  his  place  with  the 
municipal  magistrates,  but  having  only  a  consultative 
voice  in  the  deliberations  of  the  council.  A  singular 
instance  of  a  community  of  immemorial  ezistenee  is 
offered  by  the  city  of  Fontarlier,  which  was  united  from 
remote  antiquity  in  one  common  body,  with  twenty 
villages  situated  around  it.  These  villages  shared  the 
rights  of  the  city  in  the  election  of  magistrates,  and  its 
liabilities  in  the  expenses  of  the  common  admini8tration.t 
All  the  inhabitants  of  this  territorial  eireonscription  were 
bourffeois  of  Fontarlier  ;  they  took  the  title  of  baronS;, 

*  By  Marguerite,  archduchess  of  Austria  and  oomitess  of 
Borgandj. 

f  This  administration  consisted,  in  the  sixteenth  centmy, 
of  a  mayory  four  ^cAevi/w,  and  eight  councillors. 
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and  their  community  was  named  the  Baraichage ;  that 
18^  the  Baronnage  of  Portarlier.*  This  name — joined 
to  the  right  of  self-goyernmentj  and  of  having  judges 
of  its  own  appointment  in  the  case  of  the  population  of 
a  whole  territory— displays  a  fact,  if  not  unique,  at 
least  rery  rare,  through  the  whole  extent  of  France 
Proper,  namely,  the  preservation,  through  the  course 
of  many  centuries,  of  a  remnant  of  the  Merovingian 
institutions,  of  a  hundred  (ceniaine),  together  with  its 
freemen,  such  as  is  presented  to  us  by  the  legislative 
monuments  of  the  first  and  second  races.f  As  a 
general  rule,  the  charters  of  privileges  in  the  villages 
of  the  second  order,  and  the  boroughs  of  Franche* 

*  In  the  dialect  of  the  country  they  used  the  word  baroU 
for  hcuvm.  The  charters  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy  have 
indifferently  bourgeois  or  barons  oi  Portarlier ;  we  also  find  in 
them  the  formula  chevaliers  et  barons  de  Pontariier ;  and  in 
this  case  the  words  barons  has  an  inferior  signification  to 
chevaliers^i  means  the  simple  bourgeois.  The  union  of  the 
baroichage  of  Pontariier  was  dissolved  towards  the  zoiddle  of 
the  sixteenth  century:  in  1537  the  villages  refused  to  pay 
their  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  dty,  and  pleaded 
befoire  the  parliament  of  D6le  for  the  separation  of  their 
interests,  and  the  independence  of  their  admiidstration. 

t  An  exactly  analogous  circumstance  is  met  with  in  Belgian 
Flanders,  where  we  find  the  Franc  de  Bruges  and  of  other 
territories  similarly  constituted  in  a  community  of  imme- 
morial standing.  The  communes  formed  of  many  villageB  in 
virtue  o(  a  charter  bearing  a  date,  of  which  PLcardy  afiords  a 
special  example,  are  of  an  entirely  different  natura  (See 
the  Htstotrs  de  Pontariier,  by  Droz,  and  Du  Cange*s  Glossary, 
on  the  word  CeaOsna,) 
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Comt^,  do  not  ascend  higber  than  the  second  lialf  of 
the  thirteenth  centuiy;  the  title  of  ichevitu — foreign 
to  the  province  —  does  not  appear  till  late,  and  the 
office  of  mayor  still  later;  the  municipal  period  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  limits  which  the  Roman  laws 
assign  to  it;  lastly,  the  number  of  four  magistrates, 
which  almost  universally  prevails,  seems,  as  I  have 
already  remarlced,  a  type  derived  by  tradition  from  the 
municipality  of  the  Roman  times. 

I  now  come  to  provinces  in  which  the  municipal  law 
belonged  much  more  to  periods  prior  to  the  twelfth 
century  than  to  the  renovation  effected  in  that  ceatary, 
and  continued  to  the  thirteenth.  The  revolationary 
movement,  the  tendency  of  which  was  everywhere  to 
give  to  the  bourgeoisie  a  part  of  the  urban  sovereignty, 
only  produced  some  transient  commotions  in  the  great 
cities  of  Lyonnais  and  Dauphiny;  it  did  not  change 
the  foundations  of  the  traditional  constitution,  or  estab- 
lish new  powers  or  new  political  liberties.  After  the 
period  of  litigation  and  struggle  between  the  bowgeoit 
and  the  Beignew,  the  amount  of  those  liberties  continued 
the  same  as  in  past  times ;  but  they  were  now  guaranteed 
to  them  in  a  more  secure  and  express  manner  by  an 
actual  compact,  and  by  written  agreements. 

The  most  striking  example  in  France  of  the  unin- 
terrupted continuance  of  Roman  law  is  displayed  by 
Lyons,  in  which  the  tradition  of  that  continuance 
throughout  the  course  of  the  middle  ages  appears  most 
strongly  impressed  on  its  manners,  its  public  acts  and 
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documents  of  every  kind.  Invested  at  its  origin  with 
privileges  which  were  conjointly  designated  by  the 
name  of  droit  Italique,  this  great  city  preserved  them 
with  a  pious  and  courageous  perseverance;  at  all  periods 
of  its  existence  it  desired  the  maintenance  of  them^  and^ 
it  is  worthy  of  remark^  that  it  never  demanded  more.* 
The  most  complete  immunity  of  person  and  property^ 
the  exemption  from  all  taxation  beyond  the  municipal 
expenses,  the  right  of  forming  a  corporation  which 
taxed  itself,  and  administered  its  common  funds  by 
elected  representatives,  which  watched  over  its  own 
security  by  means  of  an  urban  militia,  and  managed 
the  police  of  the  streets  and  superintendence  of  trades, 
but  was  without  criminal  or  civil  jurisdiction:  such 
are  the  liberties  which  the  bourgeoisie  of  Lyons  called 
its  hereditary  customs,  and  which  it  energetically  de- 
fended against  the  temporal  power  of  the  archbishops, 
without  encroaching  upon  the  seigneurial  sovereignty, 
without  allowing  itself  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  cities  which,  under  the  influence  of  the 
great  movement  of  the  communal  revolution,  had  in* 
creased  their  civil  liberty  by  political  guarantees,  and 
acquired,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  right  of  juris- 

*  On  the  cities  of  the  provinces  which  partook  of  the  jus 
Italicum,  i.e.  of  the  right  which,  according  to  rule,  would  belong 
only  to  Italy,  see  the  Hittoire  du  Droit  Eomain,  by  Savigny 
(French  translation),  t.  i.,  p.  49 ;  the  Bssai  sur  VHUtoire  du 
Droit  Frangais  au  Moyen  Age,  by  M.  Charles  Giraud,  t.  i.,  p.  94 
and  following ;  and  the  Becherches  mr  le Droit  de PropriH^^hj 
the  same  author,  t  i.,  p.  299  and  following. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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diction.*  After  a  violeDt  struggle  between  the  bour- 
geoisie and  the  church  of  Lyons,  which  luted  more  than 
a  century,  when  a  definitive  pacification  took  place,  no- 
thing waa  stipulated  for  in  the  charter  which  sealed  this 
peace,  but  the  respect  and  perpetual  maintenance  of  the 
customs  which  were  said  to  date  far  beyond  the  memory 
of  mast  The  terms  of  thia  charter,  granted  in  1320 
by  the  archbishop  Peter  of  Savoy,  are  curious,  and 
deserve  to  be  quoted: — 

"  Considering  that  it  is  written  in  the  old  law  of  the 
philosophers,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lyons  are  among 
those  who,  in  Gaul,  enjoy  the  rights  of  the  Roman  law, 
we  heartily  desire,  in  a  friendly  spirit,  to  maintain  our 

*  An  agreonent  in  the  jear  1208,  between  the  citkens  of 
Lyons  and  the  arcbbisbop,  has  the  following  expression  ; — 
Jaraverunt  eieu  nuUam  contpirattonem  vel  Juramenlum  com- 
munitatii  vd  canxiihttu  iMo  tinqaam  tempore  te  faclvroe, — a 
remarkable  form  of  expressioD,  siDCe  it  aims  at  the  two  forms 
of  constitution  introduced  bj  the  revolutioii  of  the  twelfth 
centurj — that  of  the  north  and  that  of  the  south — the  eom- 
tavnt  and  the  conmiat. 

I  The  appearBQce  of  the  title  of  consul  during  thia  «yil 
war  may  be  ur|(ed  aa  an  objection  to  this  account ;  but  every 
thing  seems  to  prove  that  the  revolutionary  government  of 
the  consulate  was  embraced  at  Lyons  only  from  despair,  and 
not  from  any  real  affection  for  the  political  rights  inherent  in 
that  form  of  goveninent  The  insurgent  city  OBHumed  it  as 
the  most  energetic  expression  of  its  revolt,  and  reaigned  it  aa 
soon  aa  sufficient  guarantees  for  its  immemorial  constitution 
bad  been  secured.  At  that  time  nothing  remained  of  the 
oonaular  system  but  the  name,  and  the  thing  itself  disappeared 
without  leaving  regret. 
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illustrious  city  of  Lyons  and  its  citizens  in  possession  of 
their  liberties,  usages,  and  customs,  and  to  testify  more 
and  more  favour  and  grace  towards  them,  to  the  glory 
of  God,  for  the  interests  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  Church,  the  city,  and  the  whole  country.* 

"The  following  are  the  liberties,  immunities,  customs, 
franchises,  and  usages  of  the  city  and  citizens  of  Lyons, 
for  a  long  time  acknowledged 

"  That  the  citizens  of  Lyons  have  power  to  assemble 
and  elect  counsellors,  or  consuls,  for  the  despatch  of  the 
a£fairs  of  the  city,  to  appoint  syndics  or  procureurs,^ 
and  to  keep  a  common  chest  for  the  preservation  of 
their  letters,  privileges,  and  other  subjects  of  public 
utility. 

"  Item,  the  said  citizens  of  Lyons  can  impose  taxes 
on  themselves  for  the  necessities  of  the  city 

'^  Item,  the  said  citizens  can  mutually  constrain  one 
another  to  take  up  arms  whenever  necessity  shall  require 
it 

*  ^  Considerantes  etiam  in  lege  philosoplionim  veteri  scrip- 
turn  quod  Lugdunenses  Galli  juris  Italici  sunt . . . ."  (Charter 
of  the  archbishop,  Peter  of  Savoy,  Histoire  de  Lyon^  by  the 
P.  Menestrier,  preuves,  p.  94).  This  passage  of  the  charter 
is  in  allusion  to  the  Digest,  Law  viii^  §  1,  P&ulus  de  cen- 
sibus,  where  it  is  said,  '*  Lugdunenses  OaUi,  item  Viernenaes  in 
Narhonengi,  juris  Italici  surU.^ 

f  The  following  is  the  formula  of  procuration  used  in  this 
case : — ^'  Nos  cives  et  populus  civitatis  Lugduni,  more  solito 
congregati,  facimus  et  constituimus  atque  creamus  nostros 
syndicos,  procuratores  et  actores  ....**  {ffistoire  de  Lyon,  by 
the  P.  M6nestrier,  preuves,  p.  100.) 
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"Itenij  the  citizens  have  had  the  custody  of  the  gates 
and  the  keys  of  the  city  from  the  time  of  its  foundation, 
and  Bhall  continue  to  have  them.* 

"  Item,  the  citizens  cannot  be  aasessed  or  taxed,  and 
never  have  been  taxed  by  the  seiyncurt " 

These  rights,  which  were  violated  and  disputed  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  only  triumphed  by  means  of  the 
important  assistance  which  was  afforded  by  the  kings 
of  France,  who  made  themselves  the  protectors  and 
guardians  of  Lyons ;  and  it  was  by  the  free  will  of  its 
inhabitants  that  the  city  became  part  of  the  kingdom-^ 
The  restriction  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  archbishop 
within  its  ancient  limits,  and  the  subjection  of  his  ju- 
risdiction to  an  appeal  to  that  of  the  king,  formed'  the 
conclusion  of  the  municipal  history  of  Lyons,  and  the 
result  of  a  struggle  which  had  the  aspect  and  the 
violence  of  the  most  revolutionary  insurrections. §     It 

*  "Custodiam  portarum  et  clavium  civitatis  habent  cives  a 
tempore  creationis  civitatis  et  habebunt,"    {Jbid.,  p.  95.) 

t  "  Cives  non  possunt  talliari,  vel  collectari,  nee  unquam 
fueniat  collectati  per  dominum.''  (Ibid.) — The  revenue  of  the 
archbishop  consisted  of  the  tolls,  the  droit*  de  mutation,  the 
charges  for  justice,  and  the  fines. 

{  "  Nob,  suppUcationibiis  civium  Lugduni  tnvitatis  de  regno 
nostro  eiietcntis  fevorebiliter  annuentes,  eosdem  cives  et 
eoTum  singuloH  sub  nostrft  speciali  gardift  et  protectione  aus- 
cipimus  .  ,  .  ."  (Charter  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  in  the  year  1293 ; 
ffittoire  de  I^on,  by  P.  Mfeestrier,  preuves,  p.  99.) 

§  See,  together  with  the  Sistoire  de  Lyon  of  P.  M6nestrier, 
the  two  publications  entitled  De  la  Commune  Lyonnaiie,  by 
M.  Auguste  Bernard,  and  VEStd  de  Ville  de  Lj/on,  by  H.  Julea 
Morin. 
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was  during  this  struggle  that  the  traditional  goveni*^ 
ment  of  the  municipal  party^  the  Council  of  Fifty  {la 
cinqucmtaine),  the  shadow  of  the  senate  of  the  Roman 
times^  concentrated  itself^  in  order  to  act  more  effectively^ 
in  a  small  council  of  twelve  persons^  which^  after  the 
peace  was  concluded^  maintained  a  separate  existence^ 
and  the  members  of  it,  by  a  sort  of  eclecticism  between 
the  systems  of  the  north  and  the  southi  received  indis- 
criminately, besides  the  name  of  counsellors,  that  of 
consuls,  or  echevins,*  But  this  consulate  was  not  to 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  cities  of  Provence  and 
Languedoc,  since  it  did  not  possess  the  administration 
of  justice  either  in  the  upper  or  inferior  courts.  The 
jurisdiction  remained  entire  in  the  hands  of  the  arch- 
bishop ;  the  city  never  claimed  a  share  of  it ;  it  only 
wished  that  the  right  of  the  administration  should 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  prelate,  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  the  chapter.  On  this  point  the  public  spirit 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Lyons,  true  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Soman  law,  showed  itself  energetically  opposed  to  the 


*  In  all  the  charters  confirmative  of  that  of  1320,  and 
especially  in  the  charter  of  Pierre  de  Yillars,  granted  in  1347, 
the  municipality  of  Lyons  is  designated  by  this  one  term — ^the 
counsellors  (coTuiliarii).  The  series  of  public  acts,  since  the 
fourteenth  century,  presents  the  following  titles: — consuls, 
rectors,  and  governors,  of  the  university  of  Z/yons,  counsellors 
for  the  direction  of  the  police  and  common  matters  of  the  city^ 
and  cowMsUors  ickevins. 
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praclice  of  the  piecemeal  division  of  authority  which 
characterised  the  feudal  system.* 

This  constitution,  which  was  derived  by  successive 
evolutions  from  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  municipal 
system,  and  into  which  nothing  really  new  had  been 
introduced,  unless  it  were  the  concession  of  the  right  of 
election  to  the  companies  of  arts  and  trades,  was  suc- 
ceeded, towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  a 
foreign  constitution,  namely,  that  of  Fans,  imposed  on 
it  by  letters  patent  of  Henri  IV.-f-  The  college  of 
twelve  counsellors,  equal  in  power,  and  presided  over  by 
one  of  themselves,  was  abolished,  and  in  its  place  there 
were  appointed  %prev6l  des  marchands  and  four  4chevita, 
who  received  from  usage  the  collective  title  of  couBula.f 
With  respect  to  the  urban  militia,  it  continued  down  to 
the  revolution  of  1789,  forming,  under  the  name  of 
pennonege,  companies,  one  belonging  to  each  of  the 
quarters  of  the  city,  whose  particular  standard  it  as- 
sumed. Thence,  asceoding  by  its  traditions  from  century 
to  century,  we  might  trace  its  uninterrupted  existence, 
even  to  the  times  of  the  Gallo- Roman  municipality. 

*  "Item,  juridictio  temporalis  Lugdini  omninodictapertin- 
ebit  semper  et  in  omni  tempore  ad  archiepisoopum  Lugduni, 
et  Oi^tulum  nullam  joridictionem  habebit."  (Oiarter  of 
Pierre  de  Savoie,  Hittoire  de  Lyon,  preuves,  p.  95.) 

t  Issued  in  the  month  of  December  1S94. 

}  In  1764  twelve  municipal  counselloia  were  added  to  tbe 
four  iehevin*,  and  the  prSvit  da  nuavkandt;  at  Ftrie  then 
were  twenty-four. 
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The  city  of  Lyons  may^  in  a  manner^  be  considered 
as  the  mirror  from  which  the  municipal  law  was 
reflected  upon  all  the  countries  situated  between  Bur- 
gundy,  Auvergne^  and  Dauphiny.  This  grand  com- 
munity^ having  the  full  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  but 
limited  in  its  political  rights  to  that  of  self-administration, 
without  possessing  any  juriBdiction,  became  the  model 
which,  according  to  tbeir  measure  and  importance,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  cities  down  to  the  boroughs  of 
Lyonnais,  Forez,  and  Bresse,  aspired  to  imitate.  Their 
charters  of  immunities,  whether  obtained  by  free  grant 
or  by  payment,  in  the  thiileenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  are  remarkable  for  the  distinctness  and 
liberality  of  the  guarantees  which  they  afford  for  person 
and  property.  The  number  of  four,  the  annual  duties, 
and  the  direct  election  by  the  entire  body  of  the 
bourgeois,  form  the  general  rule  for  the  municipal 
magistrates,  who  are  designated  by  all  the  titles  suc- 
cessively or  simultaneously  in  use  at  Lyons — syndics, 
procureurs,  conseillers,  consuls,  echevins.^  One  other 
peculiarity,  due  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  city, 

*  At  Montbrison  the  municipal  body  was  formed  of  six 
persons.  Bourg,  in  Bresse,  had  in  early  times  two  syndics, 
two  procureurs,  and  twelve  civic  cotmseUors.  In  1447  a 
general  assembly  of  the  inhabitants  decided,  that  each  year 
twenty-four  bourgeois  should  be  elected,  charged  with  making 
a  list  of  candidates  for  twelve  places  of  counsellors,  two  of 
syndics,  and  four  of  auditors  of  accounts ;  these  twenty-four 
notables  were,  besides,  on  the  demand  of  the  syndics,  to  be 
joined  to  the  council  on  important  occasiona 
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in  which  numerous  civiliauB  were  formed  by  the 
practice  of  the  law,  is  the  Bpirit  of  Roman  law,  which 
breathes,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  in  the 
charters  of  franchises  and  cnstoms,  especially  in  those 
of  Bresse.  Many  of  these  last  provide,  that  if  any  case 
unprovided  for  in  the  charters  should  occur,  it  shall 
be  decided  by  the  custom  of  the  Deighbouring  free 
cities,  or,  if  the  bourgeois  prefer  it,  by  the  written  law. 
Among  the  numerous  charters  of  enfranchisement  of 
the  boroughs  of  Bresse,  there  is  a  sort  of  afSllation 
which  is  traceable  to  two  or  three  models,  which  were 
reproduced  one  after  the  other,  either  without  any 
variation,  or  with  additions  of  more  or  less  importance.* 
The  compilation  of  these  acts,  as  prepared  for  simple 
villages,  is  very  superior  to  that  which  corresponds  to 
them  in  the  neighbouring  territories  of  the  northern 
division,  and  the  formulas  of  the  Roman  law  are  found 
in  them  with  a  frequency  and  accuracy  which  we  only 
observe  in  the  same  degree  in  the  charters  and  written 
customs  of  Provence  and  Dauphiny.+ 

Yienne,  the  metropolis  of  this  laat  province,  the  rival 
city  of  Lyons  from  early  times,  affords  a  second  ex- 
ample of  the  same  municipal  destiny.  We  there  see  the 
Grallo-Roman  constitution,  in  which  the  administration 
of  the  inferior  courts  of  justice  belongs  to  the  civic 

•  See  the  Beoherches  HUtoriqae*  mr  le  Dipartmeni  de  VAin, 
bj  M.  de  la  TciasonniSre,  t.  ii.,  p.  228  and  foUowiDg. 

t  See  the  second  volume  of  the  Et»a,i  mtr  I'Histoire  dn 
Ihvit  Fnmfait  auMoyen  Age,  by  M.  Ch.  Oiraud. 
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magistrates^  and  that  of  the  superior  ones  to  the  im- 
perial officers^  changed  under  the  influence  of  the 
privilege  of  urban  sovereignty  which  was  obtained  by 
the  archbishops^  and  so  remaining  without  allowing  an 
opportunity,  at  a  later  period,  to  the  democratic  move- 
ment of  the  twelfth  century.  At  Yienne,  as  at  Lyons, 
the  charter  of  franchises  which  definitively  prescribed 
the  limits  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  archbishop  was 
not  an  act  of  concession,  but  the  formal  recognition  of 
immemorial  liberties.  Only  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
this  recognition  took  place,  not  at  the  conclusion  of 
protracted  disturbances,  but  previous  to  any  civil  war.* 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  respective  rights  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  community  of  the  citizens  of  Vienne,  the 
latter  had  in  some  respects  less,  and  in  other  greater, 
privileges  than  those  of  Lyons.  They  had  less,  inasmuch 
as  they  did  not  possess  the  custody  of  the  keys  of  the 
city ;  and  greater,  as  they  enjoyed  an  exemption  from 
indirect  as  well  as  immunity  from  direct  taxation.f 
The  city  of  Vienne,  like  that  of  Lyons,  had  foil  liberty 
to  tax  itself;  but  being  also,  like  it,  without  any  jurisdic* 
tion,  it  possessed  no  means  of  compulsion  with  respect 
to  the  tax-payers,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  arch- 

*  Under  the  archbishop  Jean  de  Boumin,  between  the 
years  1221  and  1266. 

t  ''In  primis,  qu5d  quicumque  habens  Vienne  domum 
non  solvat  Leydam  vendendo  vel  emendo. — ^Item,  habitatores 
Viennenses  non  solvant  pedagium."  (Confirmation  of  the 
privileges  of  the  city  of  Vienne,  Ordonn.  des  BoU  de  FraTice, 
t  viL,  p.  430.) 
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bishop  shonld  render  them  the  assistance  of  his  officers 
and  his  Bgeots  in  the  adtniniBtration  of  justice.*  Lastly, 
the  municipal  authorities  at  Vienne  consisted  of  eight 
magistrates,  annnalty  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
citizens.  Their  official  title  was  syndics  vaA procweura, 
bat  they  assumed,  of  their  ovn  choice,  that  of  conauU, 
which,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  became,  in  the  south 
of  France,  the  generic  appellation  of  the  urbaa  magis- 
trates, as  the  title  of  ichevin  in  the  nortli. 

The  city  of  Valence  was  one  of  the  most  agitated, 
and  yet  with  the  least  effect,  by  the  breath  of  the 
municipal  revolution  of  the  twelfth  century.  From  the 
middle  of  thin  century  we  see  confederation b  {associa- 
tions juries)  formed  against  the  temporal  power  of  the 
bishops,  confederations  which,  on  two  occasions,  were 
dissolved  and  forbidden  by  decree  of  the  emperore  of 
Germany.-f-  In  spite  of  this  formidable  interference,  a 
revolt  of  the  citizens  against  the  autocratic  government 

*  "  Item,  quod  cives  et  habitatores  Vienne  predicti  ai  &cm« 
Totuerint  coUectam  ad  opus  ville  et  pro  necessariis  ejusdem, 
hoc  faoere  possint  et  valeant,  et  dictus  dominuB  archiepiecopus 
oonsetitire  debeat  et  ibi  illoa  qui  aolvere  nolusrint  compeUere 
teaeatur."  (i^idl,  p.  434.) — "Et,  coUectA  impositft,  ad  requi- 
sitionem  dictorum  civium,  dominua  arehiepiscopus  admioia- 
trabit  duos  badellos  pro  diet!  cottecti  levandi  et  ezecutioni 
demandundil."  (Cuatoms,  francbiBeB,  and  privileges  of  tiie  <aty 
of  Lyons,  Hid.  de  iyt«,by  the  P,  Mfineatrier,  preuvea,  p.  96.) 

j-  "Gives  communitatis  nullum  faciant  juramentum,  neo 
aliquam  jureot  sodetatem,  aiue  arbitrio  et  oonaensu  episoopi, 
et  ai  fecerint,  ooraponent  pro  peoA  centum  libras  auri,  medi&- 
tat«m  imperiali  fisco,  medietatem  episcopo."    (Charter  of  Uia 
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of  their  bishop  took  place  in  the  first  years  of  the 
thirteenth  century.*  Appeased  for  the  time  by  a  com- 
promise^ it  was  followed^  within  twenty  years^  by  a 
more  violent  insurrection,  which  compelled  the  bishop 
to  quit  the  city^f  and  gave  birth  to  a  curious  form  of 
revolutionary  government, — two  magistrates,  a  recteur, 
invested  with  full  powers,  except  that  of  jurisdiction,  and 
a  judge  strictly  confined  to  judicial  duties,  were  created. 
They  had  counsellors  elected  as  their  assessors,  and  a 
public  crier  placed  at  their  orders.  A  vast  building 
was  used  for  the  meetings  of  the  municipal  magistrates 
and  the  people,  which  was  called  the  Hall  of  the 
Fraternity,  from  the  name  assumed  by  the  confederation 
of  the  citizens,  who  all  possessed  the  right  of  suffrage.;]! 
This  government  did  not  last  long,  and  while  the  bishop, 
on  quitting  the  city,  was  employed  in  collecting  troops 

Emperor  Frederic  L,  in  the  year  1178.  EsmU  ffistoriqiies  sur 
la  ViUe  de  Valence,  by  M.  Ollivier,  p.  242.) — "  Prohibemus  ne 
aliqu&  oocasione  civibus  Valentinis  licitum  sit  inter  se  aliquam 
oommunem  jurare  societatem,  vel  aliquando  contra  aUquem 
vel  aliquos  ordinare  conspirationem,  nisi  id  specialiter  de 
arbitrio  et  consensu  ipaius  episoopi.'*  (Charter  of  the  Emperor 
Philip  XL,  in  the  year  1204  ;  ibid.,  p.  243.) 

*  In  the  episcopate  of  Humbert  de  Meribel,  whidi  com- 
menced in  the  year  1199. 

t  WiUiam  of  Savoy,  whose  episcopate  commenced  in  1226. 

}  Hutoire  Oinirale  de  BauphinS,  by  Chorier,  t.  ii.,  p.  107. 
In  a  charter  granted,  in  the  year  1212,  to  the  city  of  Sisteron 
by  the  Count  of  Forcalquier,  we  find  :  "  Consulatum  oonfirmo 
vobis  et  ratum  fiudo  in  perpetuum  ....  Item  oonfratriam 
vestram  oonfirmo."  (See  the  Hutoire  de  Sidteroit,  by  M.  de 
Laplane,  Appendix.) 
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tinued  to  think  that  such  rights  were  not  sufficient^ 
or  that  they  were  precarious  while  there  was  no  muni- 
cipal power  capable  of  defending  them.  It  never  rested 
till  it  had  obtained^  under  the  protection  of  the  King 
of  France,  become  Dauphin  of  the  Yiennois,  a  certain 
shadow  of  that  power, — an  example  which  shows,  in  the 
most  striking  manner,  what  part  we  ought  to  assign  to 
the  desire  of  political  liberty  in  the  revolutions  of  cities 
in  the  middle  ages.  In  the  year  1425,''^  the  citizens  of 
Valence  acquired  in  this  respect  some  very  reasonable 
rights,  which  they  never  lost.  They  were  permitted  to 
rebuild  their  common  hall,  and  to  assemble  to  the  number 
of  twenty-four  persons,  without  the  permission  of  the 
bishop  or  the  presence  of  his  officers.t  The  custody 
of  the  city  keys  was  declared  to  belong  to  them  when 
the  bishop  was  not  in  residence.  This  personage,  on 
his  appointment,  and  all  his  officers  on  entering  upon 
duty,  were  to  take  an  oath  on  the  four  gospels  to  pro- 
tect, and  see  protected,  the  franchises,  liberties,  usages, 
and  customs,  of  the  city,  borough,  and  faubourg8,% 

*  By  an  agreement  with  the  bishop,  John  of  Poitiers. 

f  ''Item,  qubd,  quocienscumque  de  negociis  communibus 
ejusdem  civitatis  est  tractandum,  congregari  et  convenire 
possint  licite  in  domo  communi  ejusdem  civitatis  vel  alibi,  de 
burgensibus,  civibus  et  habitatoribus  ejusdem,  usque  ad  nu- 
merum  quater  vigenti,  etiam  si  pluribus  vidbus  et  frequenter 
ac  diverse  persone  eorumdem  in  diversis  congregacionibus 
hujusmodi  successive  conveniant^  et  ibidem  de  eisdem  uegociis 
liber^  tractare  et  disponcre  prout  eis  videtur  opportunum," 
(Ordonn,  des  RoU  de  France^  t.  m,  p.  194.) 

X  Ibid^  p.  193. 
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ancient  municipal  city  and  an  episcopal  seigniory,  an 
immemorial  right  of  jurisdiction  is  recognised  in  the 
city^  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  non-payment  of  the 
municipal  dues^  and  of  refusal  or  neglect  of  service 
in  the  urban  guard,  but  also  in  the  case  of  every 
crime  and  offence  committed  by  a  citizen  on  guard 
during  his  hours  of  duty,  with  the  exception  of  homi- 
cide and  adultery.*    The  authentic  proofs  of  this  fact 

*  ''Si  vero  contingat  quod  aliquis  seu  aliqui  civium  Diensiimi, 
tarn  de  majoribilis  quam  de  minoribusy  noUet  seu  nollent 
solvere,  aut  occasioaem  aliquam  inveniret  seu  invenirent  quod 
non  persolveret  seu  non  persolverent  pecuniam  taxatam  seu 
levatam,  vel  talliam  aut  taxationem  queecumque  fSeicta  seu 
taxata  fuerit,  possunt  et  debent  sine  injuria  aliqua,  absque 
licenda  alicujus  domini ....  Alterum  concivem  suum  seu 
concives  sues,  tam  mellores  quam  minores,  quam  etiam 
mediocres,  auctoritate  propria  pignorare  et  pignus  seu  vadium 
yendere,  alienare,  aut  pignori  obligare,  usque  quo  persolverit 
seu  persolverint. 

''Et  similiter  si  aliquis  seu  aliqui  civimn  Diensium  non  volu- 
erit  seu  noluerint  esse  vigil  sive  serchia,  vigiles  sive  serchie, 
arcubius  sive  arcubii,  gachia  seu  gachie,  vel  non  vult  seu 
nolunt  facere,  possunt  et  debent  dicti  cives ....  quemlibet 
auctoritate  propria  pignorare,  et  penam  quam  voluerint  eisdem 
ponere,  et  pro  pena  pignus  suum  ponere  et  retinere  vel 
▼endere  aut  pignori  obligare,  usque  quo  satisfeoerit  et  per- 
solverit, vel  satisfecerint  et  persolverint  perfecte. 

"Si  autem  aliquis  vigil  seu  serchia,  aut  aliqui  vigiles  seu 
serchie,  vigilando  aut  eundo  per  dvitatem,  custodiendo  vel 
serchiando  dvitatem,  aut  aliquis  gachia,  aut  arcubius,  seu 
aliqui  gachie  vel  arcubii  faciendo  gachiam,  vel  aliquis  dvis 
Dieusis  predid»  faciendo  seu  ezercendo,  vel  aliqui  de  predictis 
aliquid  forefeoerint,  seu  in  aliquo  deliquerint>  seu  delictum 
aliquod,  seu  forefsbctum  fecerint^  non  potest  neo  debet  propter 
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are  very  valuable^  becaoae  they  enable  us  to  infer  tbe 
self-same  fact  in  the  case  of  other  cities  of  the  southern 
provinces^  in  which  it  is  otherwise  impossible  to  esta- 
blish it^  either  from  the  want  of  original  documents, 
or  because  the  introduction  of  the  consular  constitution, 
together  with  its  full  jurisdiction,  or,  at  least,  with 
that  of  the  inferior  courts,  throws  some  doubts  upon 
the  antiquity  of  the  partial  rights  which  it  absorbed, 
while  it  enlarged  them,  and  induces  us  to  suppose  that 
all  the  degrees  of  the  municipal  jurisdiction  date  from 
the  same  period,  and  proceed  from  the  same  origin.  It 
is  curious  to  follow,  in  the  numerous  fundamental  sta- 
tutes of  the  city  of  Die,  as  in  the  municipal  history  of 
Lyons,  the  destiny  of  a  traditional  constitution,  which 
maintains  itself,  although  exposed  to  violent  pressure,  on 
the  one  side,  from  the  ambition  and  jealousies  of  the 
seigneurial  power,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  passion 
for  self-government  which,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  spread  from  city  to  city  the  example  of  the 
revolutions  which  were  commenced  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Consulate. 

hoc  per  nos  vel  per  nostram  curiam  puniri  in  aliquo,  nee 
etiam  condemnari,  nee  aliquid  inquirere,  nee  aliquam  inquisi- 
tionem  facere  contra  eum  possumus  nee  debemus,  sed  in 
juridictione  sui  prefecti  sive  mandatoris,  seu  mandatorum 
suorum  debet  esse,  nisi  homicidium  sou  adulterium  fecerit,  in 
quo  casu  secundum  consuetudinem  nostre  curie  punietur.'' 
(Charter  granted  by  the  bishop  Didier,  in  1218 ;  copy  made  in 
the  archives  of  the  department  of  Drdme  for  the  collection  of 
nnpublished  monuments  of  the  history  of  the  Tiers  Mat.)  . 
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It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that^  in  the  first 
charter  acknowledging  and  confirming  the  immemorial 
franchises  of  Die^  a  charter  which  was  granted  in 
1218^  and  was  a  compromise  between  the  citizens  and 
their  bishop^  after  a  quarrel  of  which  we  possess  no 
historical  detail^  the  title  of  consul  is  found  joined 
with  those  of  syndics  and  procureurs,*  Is  this  a  sign 
of  tolerance  towards  a  designation  which^  introduced 
at  first  with  the  revolutionary  changes  which  it  ex- 
pressed in  the  twelfth  century^  had  lost  all  its  offensive 
signification  in  the  eyes  of  the  ruling  party  by  the 
abandonment  of  those  constitutional  reforms?  or^  did 
this  promiscuous  use  of  the  new  title  and  the  old 
names  of  the  municipal  roagistrature^  which  we  observe 
in  the  cities  of  Lyonnais  and  Dauphiny  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  exist  at  Die  before 
1218  ?t     However  this  may  be,  the  quarrel  between 

*  '^Confitemur  etiam  et  in  veritate  recognoscimus,  nos  pre- 
dictus  Desiderius  episcopus,  nomine  nostro  et  successorum 
nostrorum,  de  volimtate  predicti  capituli  quod  cives  Dienses 
vel  saltern  major  pars  civium  Diensium,  usi  sunt  et  consueti 
fueruDt,  i)er  magnum  tempus  ita  quod  non  extat  memoria, 
eligere,  facere,  creare,  constituere,  seu  ordinare  et  per  se  ipsos 
confirmare,  consules,  syndicos,  vel  actores,  seu  procuratores, 
quandocumque  els  placet  vel  placueHt,  et  quandocumque  eis 
nccesse  est  vel  fuerit."   (Charter  of  the  bishop  Didier,  art.  10). 

I  The  first  supposition  seems  confirmed  by  an  article  of 
the  same  charter,  which  acknowledges  in  the  inhabitants  of 
Die  the  right,  not  only  of  building  ovens  and  mills,  but  also 
towers  on  their  properties :  Et  etiam  quUihet  habitat  ifi  dicta 
civitate  et  suburbiis  ejusdem  potest  et  debet  turreSy  fuma  et  mo- 

YOL.  II.  O 
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the  bishop  and  the  ciliiens  having  been  at  that  time 
appeased,  was  renewed  in  a  more  violent  manner  about 
the  year  1245;  an  insurrection  resulted  from  it,  the  re- 
sult of  wbich  was  probably  to  transfer  to  the  civic  body 
a  share  of  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop.  A 
fresh  compromise  by  arbitration  put  an  end  to  the  civil 
war,  when  a  pardon  was  declared  for  all  injury  com- 
mitted during  the  troubles,  and  matters  were  replaced 
on  the  same  footing  as  th^  were  before.*  At  the  end 
of  this  peace,  in  1246,  a  general  compilation  of  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  the  city  of  Die  was  prepared 
by  common  agreement  to  serve  as  law  to  the  city. 
According  to  the  provisions  of  this  code,  which  was  com- 
piled from  the  ancient  charters  and  unwritten  customs^ 
the  municipal  authority  was  still  limited  to  its  tra- 
ditional duties,  the  police,  the  public  ways  and  build- 
ings, the  guard  and  fortifications  of  the  city.  But  a 
right  which,  if  not  new,  was  at  least  announced  for  the 
first  time  in  its  full  force,  was  now  recognised — that 
of  modifying  the  present  statute,  and  forming  others 

iendina  faeere^  ieu  ed^ioare  tt  reparare ....  quoHe&eumquB  ei 
placuerit  et  quandoctimque  ei  pUictteriiy  dwn  in  nto  fcteiat  ssu 
§cUficeL  (Ibid.,  art  7.) — The  custom  of  building  houses 
flanked  with  towers  in  the  cities  was  introduoed  from  Italy 
with  the  consular  oonstitution. 

*  ^  Item,  mandaverunt  quod  de  omnibus  malefiictis  que  &ota 
aunt  a  tempore  coDpte  guerre  sit  pax  et  finis  inter  utramque 
partem  et  valitores  et  adjutores  eorum."  (Peace  concluded  by 
arbitrati6n  between  the  bishop.  Humbert  IV.,  and  the  citi£ens<^ 
Die^  1246,  art  90 ;  copy  made  in  the  archives  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Dr6ma.) 
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from  it^  not  only  relative  to  the  urban  administration,  . 
but  also  to  the  practice  and  constitution  of  the  temporal 
court  of  the  bishop.*  In  this  way  the  civic  body, 
though  almost  entirely  deprived  of  jurisdiction,  enjoyed 
the  legislative  power  concurrently  with  the  seigneurial 
court, — a  circumstance  which,  in  spite  of  its  eccentricity, 
is  not  without  analogous  instances  in  the  municipali- 
ties of  the  middle  ages.  We  cannot  say  whether  the 
troubles  which  subsequently  took  place  resulted  from 
the  conflicts  of  authitrity  produced  by  this  distribution 
of  power;  but  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
a  new  civil  war  burst  out,  which  was  followed  by  a  fresh 
agreement,  by  an  amnesty  for  the  outrages  committed 
by  tlie  citizens,  and  by  the  most  solemn  engagements 
on  the  part  of  the  bishop  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
municipal  privileges-f 

*  "Item,  statuerunt  quod  ipai  syndici,  sea  actoreB,  vel  pro- 
curatores,  vel  quicumque  syndici,  consules  vel  actores,  vd 
procuratores  electi  fuerint  in  Diensi  civitate  in  futunim, 
pos&int  et  debeant  statuta  nova  &oere  et  ordinare,  corrigere 
et  emendare  lata  statuta  preseutia  pro  libito  voluntatis,  tarn 
super  factis  et  onlinationibus  curie  Diensis  quam  super  factis 
et  ordinationibus  Diensis  civitatis,  qoandocamque  eis  placuerit 
Sciendum,  retinuerunt  sibi  plenariam  potestatem.**  (Statuta 
civitatis  Diensis,  art.  20 ;  Archives  of  Drdme.) 

t  ^Item,  omnes  offensas  factas  per  cives  et  clerioos  temporo 
guerre  £eu^  per  predecessorem  nostrum,  vel  ante  guerram  vel 
post,  exceptis  homicidiis  commissis,  nee  non  et  damna  infra 
civitatem  Diensem  predictam  vel  in  territorio  nostro  ejusdem 
per  predictos  nostros  cives  et  clerioos,  predicto  predeoessori 
nostro  et  terre  episcopatuum  nostrorum  iUatos  et  illat«»* 
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If  the  effectaal  establishment  of  the  consulate  is  ob- 
scure and  doubtful  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Die^  it  is 
certain  that  Gap^  anciently  placed  under  the  same 
municipal  law  as  Die^  Valence^  andVienne,*  was  gained 
over  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century  by 
the  great  revolutionary  movement,  which  at  that  time 
extended  to  all  the  cities  of  Provence.  For  the  purpose 
of  revolting  against  its  bishop,  it  took  advantage  of  the 
embarrassment  in  which  he  was  involved  by  the  quarrel 
of  Frederic  II.  with  the  Pope,  and  by  the  resentment  of 
that  emperor  against  a  great  part  of  the  clergy;  it 
inaugurated  within  its  walls  the  new  constitutional 
reform,  by  which  the  magistrates  elected  with  the  title 
of  consuls  were  invested  with  full  political  powers,  with 
the  right  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  with  the  abso- 
lute military  command,  with  the  possession  of  a  muni* 
cipal  territory,  formed  or  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the 
episcopal  property ;  lastly,  with  the  full  and  complete 
jurisdiction  in  the  city  and  over  the  lands  in  its  pre* 
cincts.f     In  consequence  of  this  constitution,  the  work 

{Charter  of  the  bishop,  William  of  RoussilIon,1298,  art.  9  ;  copy 
taken  in  the  archives  of  the  department  of  Dr6me. — ^Ibid,  art 
7,  8,  and  15.) 

*  A  diploma  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  dated 
1180,  confirmed  the  grant  formerly  made  by  the  emperors  to 
the  bishops  of  Gap,  of  the  right  to  the  vacant  preferments  and 
the  lordship  of  the  city.  (See  the  Histoire  de  DauphitiS,  by 
Valbonnais,  t.  i.,  p.  251.) 

f  The  rights  of  the  consulate  of  Gap  are  enumerated  in  an 
*tust  which  accompanied  its  abolition,  and  by  which  these  rights^ 
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of  tbe  popular  will^  which  took  the  place  of  the  ancient 
traditional  government^  the  immemorial  rights  of  the 

taken  away  from  the  city,  were  divided  between  the  bishop 
and  the  Comte  de  Gapen9ois,  son  of  the  Dauphin  Humbert  I. : 
—'*  Imprimis  super  consolatu  prsodicto  et  ejus  jurisdictione 
ordinamus,  quod  dictus  consolatus  et  jus  civaeri,  bladorum, 
leguminum  et  aliorum,  prout  et  de  quibus  soliti  sunt  preestari, 
libragium  herboe ;  ac  salinagium,  quod  olim  diccbatur  esse  de 
juribus  consolatus  prsedicti  et  percipiebatur  ac  tenebatur  a 
consulibus,  dum  ipse  consolatus  per  oonsules  regebatur,  necnon 
et  medietas  territorii  Montis  Alquerii,  juriiim  et  pertinenti* 
arum  ejusdem,  cum  mero  et  mixto  imperio  jurisdictione  omni- 
moda,  pertineant  et  pertinere  debeant  ad  prsefatum  dominum 
comitem,  et  ejus  in  perpetuum  successores. . . . . — Claves  vero 
portarum  civitatis  Vapinci,  quarum  custodia  sub  certa  forma 
olim  erat  consulum  prsBdictorum,  omnino  pertineant  et  perti- 
nere debeant  ad  dictum  dominum  episcopum  et  successores 
ejusdem. . . . . — PrsBConsationes  vero  quselibet  fiant  solum  in 
dvitate  prsedicta  nomine  ipsius  domini  episcopi  et  successorum 
suorum,  et  de  csetero  in  solidum  pertineant  ad  eosdem.—  Cos- 
tellus  etiam  qui  similiter  pertinere  olim  ad  dictos  consules 
dicebatur,  sit  ipsius  episcopi  et  ad  ipsum  solum  pertineat  et 

pertinere  debeat  in  futurum — Mandatarii  quoque  in  civi- 

tate  pnedicta,  qui  olim  a  dictis  consulibus  ponebantur,  per 
eundem  dominum  episcopimi  solummodo  eligantur  de  caetero 
et  ponantur. . . . . — Banna  vero  civitatis  et  territorii  Vapinci 
ad  eosdem  dominum  episcopum  et  comitem  similiter  perti- 
neant, et  inter  ipsos  communiter  dividantur,  et  bannerii  sive 
custodes  ab  ipsis  vel  eorum  locum  tenente  communiter  depu- 
tentur. . . . . — Super  cognitione  quidem  ac  definitioue  realium 
questionum,  quas  moveri  contingeret  de  csetero  super  domibus 
et  possessionibus  quss  in  dicta  civitate  Vapinci  vel  ejus  terri- 
torio  tenentur  sub  dominio  seu  seignioria  domini  comitis 
Bupradicti,  ordinamus  prsecipimus  et  mandamus  in  posterum 
observari,  quod  jurisdictio,  cognitio,  ac  defiBnitio  queestionum, 
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eivic  body  were  absorbed  in  the  new  prerogatives  which 
it  received  by  its  asnrpation  of  the  seigneurial  authority. 
All  intervention  of  the  bishop  in  the  municipal  govern- 
ment became  nal  in  law,  as  well  as  in  fact,  and  this 
might  appear  an  advantage ;  but,  by  way  of  retaliation, 
the  claims  of  the  city  to  its  former  share  of  immunities 
and  privileges  were  nonsuited  in  the  same  manner, 
and  this  was  an  evil  which  they  had  eventually  to 
regret.  When,  after  the  defeat  and  ruin  of  the  con- 
sular government,  they  wished  to  fiiU  back  upon  the 
ancient  right,  and  to  reclaim  it  as  such,  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  do  so ;  it  had  perished  in  the  same  ship- 
wreck as  the  revolutionary  institution,  whose  object 
was  at  the  same  time  to  recover  and  enlarge  it.  The 
victorious  party  was  unwilling  to  recognise  it,  preferring 
that  everything  should  remain  unsettled,  and  waiting 
for  the  best  opportunities  which  some  ulterior  transac- 
tion might  offer. 

The  early  existence  of  the  consulate  of  Gap  was 
prosperous,  and  the  absolute  authority  which  it  exer- 
cised in  the  city  was  sanctioned  in  1240  by  a  charter  of 
Frederic  II.,  by  which  its  liberties,  its  jurisdiction,  and 
its  lands,  were  confirmed  to  it.*    This  supreme  sanction 

hujusmodi,  et  latse,  ac  quidquid  emolunenti  ex  eisdem  qusos- 
tionibus,  vel  ipsarum  occasione  provenerit^  ad  prsefatos  domir 
no8  episcoputn  et  oomitem  dobeant  communiter  pertinere." — 
(Sentence  of  arbitration  delivered  in  the  year  1300  ;  Valbon- 
nais,  HUtoire  de  Dauphini,  preuves,  t.  L,  pp.  54^  65.) 

*  The  terms  of  the  imperial  iploma  are  now  lost^  but  there 
remains  an  extract  in  the  cartulary  of  the  Hdtel  de  V  ille  of 
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of  the  system,  which  was  produced  by  a  revolution,  was, 
in  the  case  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gap,  the  reward  of  the 
promise  which  they  had  made  to  render  all  the  duties 
of  homage  and  service  to  the  empire;  their  city  was 
thus  raised  to  the  position  of  a  free  town,  independent 
of  any  intermediate  lord,  according  to  the  German 
law.  But  less  than  ten  years  after,  this  independence 
being  no  longer  supported  by  the  protection  of  the 
imperial  power,  became  less  secure  and  difficult  to  be 
upheld.'!^  The  bishop,  who  had  been  dispossessed  by 
the  city  q£  his  temporal  seigniory,  negotiated  with  a 
foreign  state,  and  sought  assistance  capable  of  co-ope- 
rating with  him  towards  the  re-establishment  of  his 
power.  In  the  year  1257,  he  concluded  with  the 
Dauphin,  the  Count  of  Yienne  and  Albon,  an  offensive 
and  defensive  treaty  of  alliance,  in  which  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  divided  between  themselves  beforehand 
all  the  rights  of  the  consulate  and  the  lordship  over  the 
city.t  This  treaty,  the  execution  of  which  remained 
in  suspense,  for  reasons  with  which  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted, during  the  life  of  the  Dauphin  Guigues  XII., 
hung  as  a  continual  menace  over  the  head  of  the 

Gap,  entitled  ^  Livre  RotigeJ^  (See  the  Higtoire  de  DauphinS, 
by  Valbonnais,  t.  i^  p.  251.) 

♦  The  dispute  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire,  together 
with  all  its  political  effects,  ceased  in  1247  with  the  death  of 
Conrad  IV.,  son  aod  successor  of  Frederic  IL 

t  See  the  Histoire  GSnirale  de  Dauphtni,  by  Chorier,  t.  il, 
p.  136  and  following. 
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citisens.  In  order  to  deliver  tbemselves  from  it,  and 
to  anticipate  the  renewal  of  a  similar  agreement  between 
the  heirs  of  Guigues  XII.  and  the  bishop,  they  took  a 
resolution  which,  though  strange  in  appearance,  was  not 
without  adroitness.  It  was  to  renounce  on  their  own 
part  all  the  rights  of  the  consular  government,  and  to 
transfer  them  by  a  formal  donation  to  the  widow  of  the 
Dauphin,  as  guardian  of  his  children,  who  were  minors. 
They  reckoned,  not  without  grounds,  that  that  aliena- 
tion would  not  be  literally  accepted;  that  it  would 
not  take  effect  except  in  the  assertion  of  prerogatives 
which  might  be  of  benefit,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
the  last  appeal  in  matters  of  justice,  while  the  magis- 
tracy of  the  consuls,  and  the  essential  guarantees  of  the 
municipal  liberty,  would  be  still  allowed  to  exist.  The 
deed  of  this  donation  was  prepared  on  the  11th  of 
December,  1271,  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gap.*     All  took  place  as  was  expected;  no 

*  **Notum  sit  omnibus  preesentibus  et  futuris,  quod  dominus 
Hugo  Macea  miles,  et  Jacobus  Martis  consules  universitatis 
hominum  de  Vapinco,  et  ipsa  universitas  ibidem  prsesens  ad 
parlameDtum  per  sonum  campansB  more  solito  ad  infra  scripta 
specialiter  pnedicti  homines  et  oonsules  convocati.  .  .  .  Pr8&- 
dicti  quidem  consules  nomine  suo  et  universitatis  prsedictse, 
et  ipsa  universitas  ibidem  pressens,  et  motu  proprio  et  spon- 
tanea voluntate,  et  ex  oerta  scientia  donaverunt  donatione 
simplici  et  irrevocabili  domino  Alamando  de  Condriaco  et 
Johanni  de  Goncelino  judici  comitatus  Yiennao  et  Albonis 
preBsentibus  et  recipientibus  nomine  dictsB  oomitissae,  pro 
dictis  liberis  suis,  et  ipsorum  liberorum  nomine  et  ipsis  liberis, 
oonsulatum  dvitatis  Yapinci,  cum  omnibus  juribus  et  rationi- 
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change  was  made^  except  that  the  city  passed  nominally 
under  the  seigniory  of  the  heirs  of  the  Count  of  Vienne. 
The  bishop^  Eades  11.^  deceived  in  his  political  projects^ 
sought  for  other  assistance,  and  while  awaiting  the 
effect  of  his  new  negotiation,  he  conformed  to  circum- 
stances^  and  recognised  in  full  the  powers  of  the  con- 
sulate, subject  to  the  condition  that  the  number  of 
consuls  should  be  increased  from  four  to  five,  and  that 
one  of  them  should  be  annually  elected  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cathedral  chapter.* 

The  Count  of  Provence  and  Forcalquier,  formerly 
suzerain  of  the  city  of  Gap  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
empire,  was  the  person  to  whom  the  bishop,  Eudes^ 
appealed  for  aid,  promising  to  do  him  homage  for  his 
temporal  seigniory,  if  he  were  re-established  in  it  by  his 
means.  The  senechal  of  Provence,  in  the  name  of  the 
Count  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  had  lately  gone  into 
Italy,  accepted  the  offer  of  the  bishop,  and  promised  to 

supply  him  with  assistance  against  the  citizens  who 

• 

had  revolted  from  his  authority.f    This  compact  of 

bus  et  pertinentiis  ad  ipsum  oonsulatiim  spectantibus,  sive  ilia 
jura  consistant  in  bannis,  justitiis,  censibus,  civaeyriis  seu  in 
quibuslibet  aliis  rebus  et  bouis.*'  {Uistoire  de  IkzuphinSj  by 
Yalbonnais,  preuves,  t.  ii.,  p.  92.) 

♦  Treaty  of  peace  concluded  the  19th  of  January,  1274,  be- 
tween the  bishop,  Eudes  IL,  and  the  city,  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville  of  Gap,  the  original  in  parchment  in  the  chest, 
side  A,  and  copy  in  the  bag,  side  B. 

t  "  Notum  sit  prsesentibuB  et  fiituris,  quod  venerabilis  pater 
dominus  Oddo  episoopusVapinoensis  requisivit  nobilem  virum 
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▼assalage  on  one  part,  and  of  protectioQ  on  tlie  oilier^ 
remained  dormant  till  the  year  ^2Sl,  when  a  quarrel, 
more  violent  than  ever,  between  the  city  of  Gap  and  its 
bishop,  determined  the  latter,  who  had  been  pat  into 
prison  by  the  dtiiens,  to  demand  a  prompt  and  effi* 
cient  protection  from  the  Coant  of  Provence;,  who  was 
become  King  of  the  two  Sicilies.  In  order  to  interest 
him  more  strongly  in  his  cause,  the  bishop  made  the 
same  trea^  of  division  as  he  had  made  with  the 
Daaphin  Conot  of  Vienne,  in  1257.  The  Prince  of 
Salerao,  son  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  quitted 
Provence  with  his  troops,  marched  on  Gap,  and  made 
himsdf  master  of  it  by  capitulation,  in  1282.  The 
seigniory,  which  thus  became  his  by  conquest,  was 
divided,  according  to  the  previous  treaty,  between  him 
and  the  bishop,  a  revolution  which  this  time  enforced 
the  political  depression  of  the  municipal  government, 
and  was  intended  to  reduce  it  to  the  strictest  limits  of 
the  urban  administration.*     But  after  the  departure  of 

Ouillelmum  de  la  Gonessa  senescallum  r^um  in  comitatibus 
Provinci®  et  Forcalquerii,  quod  cum  terra  ecclesiaB  V apincenflis 
ait  in  comitatu  Forcalquerii,  quod  deberet  eum  et  eodesiam 
y apinoensem  juvare  et  deffendere  contra  homines  Yapind,  qui 
contra  ipsum  et  ecclesiam  memoratam  rebellaveront,  nolentes 
ei  ut  oonsueverant  obedire.  Et  aliqui  ex  eis  douaverunt  et 
Gonoesserunt  de  facto,  cum  de  jure  non  possent,  nobili  domin» 
Beatrid  comitissss  YiennsB  et  Albonis,  et  filiis  ejus,  oonsulatum 
Yapincenaem  qui  consulatus  ab  ipso  epiacopo  et  ecclesia 
tenebatur."  (Charter  of  the  19th  December,  1271,  HUtoire  de 
DauphifiSy  by  Yalbonnais,  t.  ii.,  preuves,  p.  93.) 
*  Treaty  of  capitulation  between  the  city  of  Gap  and  the 
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the  prince,  the  treaty  of  division  became  a  dead  letter  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Bishop  of  Gap,  who  secured  to  himself 
the  entire  rights  hitherto  belonging  to  his  .seignearial 
power.  A  long  quarrel  ensued  between  him  and  the 
Count  of  Provence  on  this  subject,  in  which  the  Papal 
authority  interposed  without  success,  and  which  was 
complicated  by  a  difference  not  less  important  with  the 
family  of  the  Counts  of  Yienne.  In  effect,  this  family 
refused  to  renounce  the  rights  which  it  had  received 
from  the  donation  of  the  citizens  of  Gap,  and  asserted 
that,  in  default  of  the  city  itself,  none  but  one  of  its 
own  members  was  entitled  to  possess  the  jurisdiction 
and  the  revenues  of  the  consulate.  It  appears  that  the 
danger  became  more  urgent  on  this  side  than  on  that 
of  Provence,  for  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  bishop,  Geoffrey  of  Lansel,  gave  way,  and  under  the 
mediation  of  umpires  concluded  a  new  treaty  for  the 
division  of  the  superior  lordship  of  the  city  with  John, 
count  of  Gapen^ois,  son  of  the  Dauphin  Humbert  I. 
All  the  dues  of  tolls  and  markets,  hitherto  collected  by 
the  consuls,  all  departments  of  justice  over  a  part  of  the 
precincts,  and  a  share  of  the  civil  jurisdiction  within  the 
walls,  were  given  to  the  count ;  the  bishop  retained  the 
supreme  power  in  criminal  cases,  the  right  of  issuing 
ordinances  and  proclamations,  the  custody  of  the  keys, 
and  all  the  police  of  the  city.*    In  this  act,  which  did 

Prince  of  Salerno :  Archives  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille  of  Gap. 
(Idvre  Baugty  p.  176.) 
*  ''Dudum  inter  venerabilem  patrem  dominum  Gauffiredum, 
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away  witli  the  last  existing  remains  of  the  consular 
government^  an  indemnity  was  stipulated  for  in  hehalf 
of  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  in  compensation  for  the 
advantages  which  they  had  till  then  derived  from  the 
election  of  one  of  its  members  as  consul,  on  each  renewal 
of  the  consulate.* 

Every  seigniory  divided  between  two  seigneurs  had  a 
tendency,  from  the  natural  course  of  things,  to  become 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  one  who  was  nearest, 
and  to  be  merely  nominal  in  the  case  of  the  other, 
however  powerful  he  might  be  in  other  respects.    This 

change  was  experienced  in  less  than  half  a  century  in 

• 

Dei  gratia  episcopum,  et  capitulam  Yapinci  ac  univeraitatem 
hominum  de  Vapinco  ex  parte  una^  et  egregium  virum 
dominum  Joannem  magnifici  viri  Humberti  Dalphini  Vien- 
neuiiidy  oomitis  Albonis,  dominique  de  Turre  primogenltum, 
Vapinoesii  comitem  ex  altera;  super  consolatu  civitatis  Vapin- 
censis  et  ejus  jurisdictione,  necnon  et  super  medietate  ter^ 
ritorii  Montis-Alquerii  olim  ad  consolatum  ipsum,  sicut 
dicitur,  pertineDte. .  .suscitatis  qusestionibus  variis  et  diversis." 
(Sentence  of  arbitration  delivered  September  5th,  1300,  HitL 
de  Dauphink,  bj  Valbonnais,  t.  i^  preuves,  p.  53.) 

*  **  Ad  h^BCy'cum  de  capitulo  ecclesiae  Vapincensis  semper 
unu8  canonicus  eligeretur  in  consulem  annis  singulis  ab 
antique,  ne  ipsum  capitulum,  quod  absque  sua  culpa  ex  ipsius 
consulatus  depressione  suum  perdit  honorem,  oommodo 
privetur  omnino,  mandamus,  ut  in  hujusmodi  recompensa- 
tionem  honoris,  pnedictus  dominus  episcopus  triginta  solidos 
turonenses  in  annuis  redditibus,  et  pnefatus  dominus  oomes 
totidem  eidem  capitulo  in  sufficientibus  et  idoneis  possession- 
ibus  sive  feudis  assignent."  (Sentence  of  arbitration  delivered 
the  5th  September,  1300,  HiM.  de  Daupkini,  bj  Valbonnais, 
t.  i,  preuves,  p.  54.) 
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regard  to  the  goyernment  of  Gap,  and  that  city  fell 
again,  as  formerly,  under  one  effective  domination, 
namely,  that  of  its  bishop.  But  the  municipal  right 
of  early  times  no  longer  existed  to  serve  as  a  check  to 
the  seigneurial  authority;  the  city  had  renounced  it, 
of  its  own  accord,  when  it  adopted  the  consular  form  of 
government,  and  now,  when  it  demanded  again  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  traditional  government,  it  was  resolutely 
refused.  This  was  the  cause  of  new  troubles,  but 
before  the  war  broke  out  between  the  citizens  and 
the  bishop  mediators  interposed,  and  decided  in  favour 
of  their  demand  for  their  immemorial  franchises.  In 
1378  the  bishop,  Jacques  Artaud,  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  accept,  whether  he  would  or  not,  a  decision 
of  arbitration,  by  which  he  was  obliged  to  allow,  in 
writing,  the  ancient  customs  of  the  city,  and  to  pro- 
mise the  observance  of  them  under  authority  of  law  for 
himself  and  his   successors.*     The  deed,  which  was 

*  Among  these  umpires,  four  in  number,  were  three  eccle- 
siastics and  one  civilian :  Videlicet  in  reverethdum  patrem  in 
Christo  frcUrem  Borelli,  inquintorem,  ac  venerabiles  viros  do- 
minos  Stephanum  de  OimorUe  canonicum  Vapincensem^  Petrum 
Torchati,  capdlanum  domini  nostri  Pape  canonicum  sUtari- 
censem  oficicUem  Vapincensem  et  nobilem  Jacobum  de  Sancto- 
Oermanojurieperitum, . . .  (Agreement  of  May  7, 1378,  between 
the  bishop,  Jacques  Artaud,  of  Montauban,  and  the  city  of  Gap ; 
Archives  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  the  original  in  parchment,  and 
the  copy  in  the  red  book.)  "  Inter  alia  sententialiter  ordina- 
verunt,  pronuntiaverunt  et  arbitrati  fuerunt  quod  dictus 
dominus  episcopus  ante  omnia  super  libertatibus,  immimi- 
tatibuSy  privilegiis,  exemptionibus,  franchesiis  atque  consue- 
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Bolemnly  prepared^  became  the  great  charter  of  the 
city  of  Gap;  but,  diSercntly  from  those  of  Vienne, 
Valence^  and  Die,  quoted  above^  this  charter  bad  leas 
the  character  of  a  pure  and  simple  declaration  of 
rights  than  of  a  party  transaction.  Previously  to  the 
twelfth  century  the  municipal  rights  of  Gap  were, 
beyond  doubt,  identical  with  those  of  the  neighbouring 
cities ;  but  in  the  compilation  of  1378  they  are  dissimilar 
and  inferior  on  two  fundamental  points  :  the  electiiHiSi 
when  made  by  the  city,  required  the  confirmation 
of  the  episcopal  judge,  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
duty  of  the  urban  guard  belonged  to  the  officers  of  the 
bishop.*     In  every  other  respect  the  charter  of  Gap  is 

tudinibus  quantum  cum  Deo  sibi  esset  possibile  recognosoeret 

bonam  fidem Quaa   quidem    libertates,  exemptioneB, 

immunitates  atque  franchesias  sic  exacto  multo  tempore  re- 
collectas,  examinatas  et  discuqaas  et  in  scriptis  redactas  dictus 
dominus  episcopus  ibidem  obtolit  dicens.  asserens  sac  medio 
juramento  secundum  Deum  et  oonsciendam  suam  fideliter  et 
integraliier  eas  et  ea  recollexisse  et  examinasse  et  in  scriptis 

nunc  per  eum  oblatis  redigi  fedsse Volentes  et  de- 

cementes  sub  pena  centum  marchannn  in  compiomiaso  et 
sententia  compromissi  oontenta  quod  inter  partes  prsedictas 
et  eorum  quoscumque  in  perpetuum  suocessores  de  oetero 
yim,  robur,  auctoritatem  efficacissimam  habeant  et  deincepa 
habeant  vim  et  nomen  statuti  intransgressibiliB.''   (Ibid.) 

*  **  Quod  dicti  cives  possiint  et  consuevenmt  se  in  unum, 
tempore  et  locis  idoneiai,  congregare  et  ibidem  ihcere,  creare 
et  oonstituere  procuratores  et  sindicos  pro  eorum  negociis 

exercendis nee  non  operanos  pro  fortificatione  civitatis 

oonsiliarios  et  proseqnutores  suarum  libertatum,  concilia  fiaoere, 
et  tallias  fisu^re,  et  indicere  pro  suis  negociis  utiliter  procurandia 
et  exercendis  ....  dum  tamen  in  confirmatione  sindicorum 
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ahnoBt  the  same  as  the  statutes  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. With  regard  to  the  titles  of  the  municipal 
magistrates,  this  charter  only  grants  those  ot  procureurs, 
syndics,  tmd  cmauellors ;  the  title  of  consul  seems  pur- 
posely omitted  as  unsuitable,  from  the  nature  of  its 
origin,  and  as  expressive  of  rights  and  powers  which  were 
no  longer  in  existence;  but  it  was  retained  in  practice, 
and  even  reappeared  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  the 
wording  of  the  official  acts. 

At  Embrun,  as  at  Gap,  the  consular  government  was 
established  in  its  full  extent  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  citizens  maintained,  in  de- 
fence of  this  revolution  against  their  two  seigneurs,  the 
Dauphin  and  the  archbishop,  unsuccessftd  wars,  which 
were  only  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  surrender  of  all 
the  liberties  which  they  had  recently  acquired.*  The 
consulate  of  Embmn,  similar,  as  it  seems,  to  that  of  Gap 
in  its  constitutional  prerogatives,  had  a  shorter  dura- 
tion ;  it  was  abolished  in  1257,  and  since  that  period 
nothing  is  seen  in  its  place  but  a  civic  body,  without 

intervemat  judicis  decretum.''  (Agreement  of  May  7,  between 
the  bishop,  Jacques  Artaud,  of  Montauban,  and  the  city  of  Gap, 
art  31  and  3S).  **  Item,  quandoquidem  dves  vel  incobe  dicto 
dvitatis  per  oomreariom  vel  quoscumque  domini  mandantur 
pro  fiiudendis  excubiis  quie  vtdgariter  nuncupantur  sercha  et 
non  veuiunt  seu  defidant  quod  non  posdt  ab  ipds  exigi  nisi 
una  parperhdla  loco  pene.**    (Ibid,  art  12.) 

*  See  the  But.  €f4n6fxde  de  Davphiniy  by  Chorier,  t  ii, 
pp.  114, 115, 116, 137,  and  138. 
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jurisdiction,  and  subject,  in  all  its  acts,  to  the  control 
of  the  seigneurial  officers.  If  the  title  of  consul  is  still 
found,  it  is  but  a  form  without  value,  consecrated  by 
the  popular  regret.  Besides,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  municipal  vanity  was  sufficient  to  introduce  this 
title  into  cities  where  the  consulate,  properly  so  called, 
never  existed  for  a  single  day.*  It  is  thus  found  at 
Grenoble,  which  may  be  reckoned  the  least  free  of  all 
the  cities  of  Dauphiny,  and  placed  at  an  early  period 
under  the  double  seigniory  of  the  Dauphin  and  its 
bishop,  was  either  more  effectually  restrained,  or  more 
resigned  to  its  fate  than  the  other  cities,  and  was 
satisfied  with  the  recognition  of  its  traditional  immu- 
nities as  its  only  statute,  without  any  guarantees  being 
given  for  the  precise  form  of  its  municipal  organisa- 
tion.+ 

*  The  towns  of  Provence  and  Languedoc  had  the  honour  of 
being  legally  authorised  to  change  the  name  of  their  syndics 
into  that  of  consuls  ;  some  claims  to  that  effect  were  made  up 
to  the  eighteenth  century. 

f  "  Quod  omnes  homines  nunc  et  in  postenim  in  civitate 
Gratianopoli  habitantes,  vel  in  suburbiis  ejusdem  civitatis ; 
videlicet  in  burgo  ultra  pontem  sito  in  parochia  sancti 
Laurentii,  plena  gaudeant  Ubertate,  quantum  ad  tallias,  ex- 
actiones  et  complaintas,  salvia  nobis  et  retentis  bannis  et 

justitiis  nostris  et  censibus.** (Libertates  ooncesssB 

civibus  Gratianopolitanis  per  episcopum  et  Guigonem  Dalphi- 
num  dominos  ejusdem  civitatis,  1244  ;  Btst.  de  DauphinS,  by 
Yalbonnais,  t.  i.,  preuvea,  p.  22.)  The  only  mention  of  the 
municipality  which  is  in  this  charter  of  Grenoble  is  the 
following:  Ea   vero  quae  concessimtu  rectoribus  et  univer" 
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I  have  enlarged  upon  the  cities  of  Lyonnais  and 
Dauphiny^  because  their  history  may  throw  light  upon 
that  of  the  ancient  cities^  not  only  of  the  south,  but 
also  of  the  centre  and  the  north  of  France.     Their 
statutes  and  their  charters  of  privileges  are  the  only 
authentic  proofs^  the  only  monuments  which  remain  to 
us^  of  a  municipal  right  prior  to  the  great  renovation  of 
the  twelfth  century.     In  the  case  of  other  cities^  we 
discover  the  continuance  of  the  urban  administration 
from  the  Roman  times^  whether  these  cities^  undergo- 
ing a  regeneration  at  the  period  of  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth centuries^  adopted  the  government  of  the  con- 
sulate^ or  that  of  the  commune  juree,  or  whether  they 
then  escaped  all  constitutional  reform  :  but  it  is  a  fact 
which  presents  nothing  definite,  and  is  only  proved  by 
inference.     We  perceive  the  trace  of  an  immemorial 
government,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  either  the 
extent  of  the  powers  of  this  government,  or  the  extent 
of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  citizens.     In  fine, 
what  is  clear  in  the  case  of  Lyons,  Vienne,  Valence, 
and  Die,  is  involved  in  greater  or  less  obscurity  in  the 
case  of  Marseilles,  Aries,  Nimes,  Toulouse,  Limoges, 
Tours,  Angers,  Chartres,  Paris,  Rheims,  Amiens,  Beau- 
vais,  and  all  the  cities  of  the  same  origin.    I  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  we  can  here  draw  the  inference  in  a  positive 
manner,  and  conclude,  for  instance,  that  the  immunity 

sitcUi  ejiudem  civitatu,  9ictU  eontinetur  in  litteris  quas  eis  tra- 
didimus  nostrorum  tigiUorum  impremone  nffiUatis,  in  sua 
permanearUJirmitcUe,  (Ibid.  p.  23.) 

VOL.  II.  H 
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from  taxes  to  the  seigneur,  which  was  enjoyed  by  Lyons 
and  almost  all  the  cities  of  Dauphiny^  was  common  to 
the  towns  of  the  other  parts  of  Gaul ;  but^  as  far  as 
liberty  of  person  and  property  is  concerned,  we  can 
affirm,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  it 
was,  before  the  municipal  revolution  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  right  of  the  metropolitan  or  episcopal  cities 
of  France.  This  revolution,  which  gave  them  on  <Mie 
side  the  consulate,  and  on  the  other  the  commune  juree, 
found  them,  in  respect  of  civil  rights,  at  the  same  point 
as  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  consular  reform 
which  arose  in  Italy  had  found  the  cities  of  Tuscany, 
Lombardy,  and  Piedmont.* 

The  establishment  of  magistrates,  named  consuls, 
and  invested  with  the  whole  powers  of  government,  put 
an  end,  in  the  Italian  cities,  to  the  seigniory  exercised 
by  the  bishops  in  the  character  of  imperial  vassals,  f 
Such  was  the  simple  and  unique  character  of  this  revo- 
lution when  it  overflowed  into  Gaul.  When  it  spread 
on  this  side  the  Alps,  it  was  followed  by  new  and  dif- 

*  See  the  collection  published  by  Count  C6sar  Balbo,  en* 
titled :  Optucoli  per  Servire  alia  Storia  delle  Ciud  e  det  Comr 
muni  d^ Italia,  Turin,  1838. 

f  In  the  collection  of  Count  Cesar  Balbo,  see  the  remark- 
able memoir  composed  by  himj'bnder  the  title  of  Appwnii  per 
la  JStoria  ddU  Cittd  Italiane  /mo  aJUC  Igtittizione  di  Commwni  e 
de*  Contolif  p.  82  and  following.  What  is  here  said  has  refer- 
ence only  to  the  early  times  of  the  Italian  consulate  ;  I  have 
no  concern  here  with  the  later  struggles  against  the  miHtaiy 
nobility. 
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ferent  conseqaences,  because  the  condition  of  the  cities, 
in  which  its  influence  was  felt,  was  not  the  same  as  in 
Italy,  and  varied  according  to  different  countries.  As 
feudalism  was  then  prevailing  over  the  territory  of  Gaul 
in  its  fuU  force  and  development,  the  ancient  towns 
were  subjected  to  different  kinds  of  seigneuries ;  some 
to  that  of  their  bishop;  others  to  that  of  families  of 
greater  or  less  power;  others,  lastly,  to  a  dominion 
divided  between  two  or  even  three  seigneurs.  Thence 
it  occurred  that  the  consular  revolution  introduced  into 
Southern  Graul  was  at  war,  not  simply  as  in  the  Itdian 
cities,  with  the  temporal  power  of  the  bishop,  but  some- 
times with  this  power,  and  sometimes  with  secular 
seigneurs :  there  were  instances  in  which  the  bishop, 
far  from  resisting  it,  favoured  it  with  his  connivance 
and  support.  In  the  second  place,  in  the  provinces  of 
the  north,  where  the  urban  population  had  less  gene- 
rally preserved  its  liberty  from  the  Roman  times,  the 
municipal  regeneration,  effected  no  longer  under  the 
Italian  form  of  the  consulate,  but  under  the  native  form 
of  the  commune  juree,  assumed  a  double  character, — 
that  of  instituting  political  liberties  for  those  who  were 
already  civilly  free,  and  that  of  enfranchising  those 
who  were  demi-serfs,  or  in  complete  servitude. 

In  this  way  the  communal  revolution,  one  of  the 
results  of  the  shock  produced  by  the  struggle  of  the 
Papacy  with  the  Empire,  was  altogether  political  in 
Italy ;  in  France,  it  was  at  once  political  and  civil,  or, 
to  speak  more  accurately,  political  in  its  principle  and 
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in  the  movement  of  opinion  which  it  propagated^  it  led 
to  instantaneona  conseqaencea  on  the  purely  civil  go- 
vernment We  have  evidence  which  leaolta  from  the 
facta  themaelvea,  and  which  can  be  ahaken  by  no  objec- 
tion drawn  from  the  nature  of  anch  or  sach  a  aentiment, 
which  is  implied  by  them,  but  which  persona  will  not 
allow,  because  it  appears  too  ancient  or  too  modem  for 
those  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century.  As  to  those 
who  maintain  that  the  idea  of  independence  and  civic 
devotion  is  a  pure  anachronism  in  the  history  of  the 
French  communes,  I  ask  them  to  what  category  of 
sentiments  and  ideas  they  refer  these  formulas  of  the 
municipal  law  of  Saint-Quentin  : — 

"  Common  assistance,  common  counsel,  common  de» 
tention,  and  common  defence,  were  sworn  by  each  to 
his  confederate. 

"  We  have  resolved  that  whoever  shall  enter  into  our 
commune,  and  shall  aid  us  with  his  means,  whether  in 
case  of  flight,  or  fear  of  enemies,  or  from  some  offence, 
which  may  be  unpremeditated,  shall  be  free  to  enter 
into  the  commune,  for  the  gate  is  open  to  all;  and  if 
his  seigneur  shall  have  unjustly  detained  his  property, 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  we  will  execute  justice. 

''  And  if  it  happen  that  the  seigneur  of  the  commune 
have  a  castle  within  the  borough,  or  within  the  town, 
and  desire  to  make  wards  there,  the  wards  shall  belong 
to  the  commune  at  the  will,  and  by  the  permission,  of 
the  mayor  and  echevins,  for  none  shall  be  permitted  to 
the  injury  of  the  bourgeois. 
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The  bourgeois  of  Saint-Quentin  owe  no  kind  of 
military  service  to  their  seigneur,  nor  can  they  be  sum- 
moned together  for  the  purpose  of  paying  him  dues ; 
but  if  any  choose  to  give  him  anything  of  his  own 
accord^  when  requested  by  the  seigneur,  it  will  be  con- 
sidered as  of  free  will.* 

*  Note  of  the  EstMisHmevUs  of  the  commune  of  Saint- 
Quentin,  compiled  for  the  benefit  of  the  commune  of  Eu : 
Archives  of  the  Mairie  of  Eu.  {Livre  Bottge.) 


SECOND   FRAGMENT. 


MONOGRAPHI  OF  THE  COMMTOAI  CONSTITDTION 

OF  AMIENS. 

SECTION    I. 

INTRODUCTION  ;   TIMES  PRIOR  TO  THE  TWELFTH 

CENTURY.* 

The  name  of  Amiens^  at  the  period  when  Csesar 
effected  the  conquest  of  Gaul^  was  Samarobriva,  which 
means^  the  bridge  over  the  Sommcf  It  was  the  capital 
of  the  Ambiarkij  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  great  family  of 
the  Gallic  race^  who^  under  the  name  of  Belgi^  inhabited 
the  north  of  the  country  from  the  Bhine^  as  far  as  the 
Marne  and  the  Seine.  When  it  became  necessary  to  repel 
the  Roman  invasion^  the  Ambiani  joined  with  the  people 
of  their  own  origin,  and  furnished,  in  the  year  57  be* 
fore  our  era,  a  contingent  of  10,000  men  to  the  army 
which  was  raised  by  the  confederation  of  the  Belgi. 
But  Caesar  triumphed  over  that  powerful  league;  he 

*  RectieU  des  Monvments  inSdiU  de  VEistoire  du  Tiers  Stat, 
t,  i.,  from  p.  1  to  p.  25. 

f  The  ancient  name  of  the  river,  Samartu  or  Samara,  was 
changed,  about  the  sixth  century,  to  that  of  JSumina  or  So- 
mena,  later,  by  contraction,  Sumna  or  Somma,  from  which 
comes  the  present  name  Somme.  (See  ffadriani  Valesii 
N<ftU»  GaUiar,,  pp.  16  and  539.) 
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distributed  his  troops  through  the  villages  and  on  the 
territory  of  the  Belgi ;  and^  on  several  occasions^  legions 
were  cantoned  at  Samarobriva.  Such  are  the  earliest 
historical  notices  which  relate  to  the  city  of  Amiens. 

It  is  well  known  how  the  conquest  of  Gaul  was 
effected  by  the  Bomans  in  ten  years.  The  country  re- 
mained so  completely  subdued  and  tranquillised,  that, 
scarcely  half  a  century  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  the 
Emperor  Augustus  was  able  to  comprise  it  in  the  pro* 
vinces  of  the  empire.  At  that  time  the  Ambiani  and 
their  capital  were  placed  in  the  province  which  bore  the 
name  of  Second  Belgium.  From  that  period  Samara^ 
briva  continued  subjected  to  the  system  of  government 
and  to  the  laws  which  regulated,  in  an  uniform  manner, 
the  various  parts  of  Europe.  Placed  in  dependence  on 
and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  imperial  officer,  it  en- 
joyed, nevertheless,  a  considerable  share  in  the  affiEdrs 
of  its  own  immediate  government ;  and,  like  all  the  cities 
into  which  the  Soman  municipal  government  was  intro- 
duced, it  possessed  a  body  of  magistracy  and  an  urban 
administration,  a  senate  chained  with  the  management 
of  the  police  and  local  affairs,  and  invested  in  certain 
cases,  provided  for  and  defined,  by  the  supreme  autho- 
rity, with  the  right  of  administering  justice,  and  the 
enactment  of  the  laws. 

Samarobrioa  Ambianarum,  as  it  was  called,  by  joining 
the  name  of  the  people,  of  whom  it  was  the  ancient  capi- 
tal, to  that  of  the  city  itself,  attained,  under  the  Roman 
dominion,  a  high  degree  of  prosperity ;  it  was  then  en- 
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larged  and  embellished  to  such  an  extent^  that  already^ 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  the 
historian^  Ammianus  Marcellinus^  called  it  a  city  eminent 
among  others.*  Situated  on  one  of  the  great  Roman 
roads  which  traversed  the  whole  length  of  Gaul^  it  was, 
besides^  as  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  seems  to  indicate, 
the  point  of  junction  of  many  routes  of  secondary  im- 
portance which  led  to  Beauvais^  Noyon^  Soissons,  and 
other  neighbouring  cities.f  It^  no  doubt^  owed  a  part  of 
its  importance  to  a  position  so  favourable  to  commerce. 
From  the  reign  of  Augustus  down  to  the  fall  of  the 
empire  numerous  edifices  were  seen  to  rise  within  its 
walls ;  it  possessed  a  palace  in  which  the  imperial  ma- 
gistrate resided,  an  amphitheatre,  temples,  and  an 
important  manufactory  of  arms.{  It  is  known,  by  the 
official  statement  which  was  prepared  about  the  year 
437,  that  the  emperors  had  established  in  Gaul  eight 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  arms  of  every 
kind,  and  that  the  establishment  at  Amiens  had  to 
supply  the  Roman  soldiers  with  swords  and  shields.^ 
The  name  of  Samarobriva  fell  out  of  use  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  empire,  and  that  of  Ambiani  alone  remained 

*  Ambiani  urbs,  inter  alias,  eminens.  {Ammiani  MarceU. 
lib.  XV.,  apiui  Script.  Ber,  Oallic,  et  Francic,  t.  i.,  p.  646.) 

t  See  the  IHnerarium  Antonini  Aufftuti,  apud  Script,  Iter, 
OaUic.  et  Francic^  t.  i.,  pp.  106  and  107. 

J  Eadr.  Vales,  Notit,  OaUiar,,  p.  639. 

§  Ambianensifi  (ffibrica)  spataria  et  scutaria.  {Notitia  im- 
perii dignitatum  per  OaUiae^  apud  Script,  Iter,  Oailic*  et 
Francic.,  t  i,  p.  126.) 
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M  tihe  dcmignatioii  of  the  city;  at  a  lat^  period  it  wis 
replaced,  in  all  ixutanceSy  by  the  barbarism  AfMamtg^ 
which,  being  contracted  and  softened  in  the  Romant 
language,  gave  rise  to  the  modem  name  of  Amiens.* 

The  establishment  of  Christianity  and  of  an  epi- 
scopal see  at  Amiens  dates  from  the  end  of  the  third 
century  of  our  era.  It  was  between  260  and  303,  a.i>., 
that  Firminus,  St.  Firmin,  a  native  of  Fampdnna, 
taught  the  new  faith  in  the  city,  and  there  suffered 
martyrdom.f  He  is  recorded  by  the  church  as  the 
first  bishop  of  Amiens.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  date, 
that  at  the  very  time  when  St.  Firmin  was  condemned 
to  death  under  the  imperial  laws,  Christianity  was  on 
the  point  of  triumphing,  and  becoming  the  religion  of 
the  empire. 

In  the  year  406,  when  the  Alans,  Suevi,  Vandals, 
and  Burgundians,  forcing  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine, 
invaded  Oaul  and  overran  it  from  north  to  south,  the 
city  of  Amiens  bore  her  part  of  the  miseries  which 
poured  upon  the  country,  and  was  unable  to  escape 
the  devastations  of  the  barbarians.  It  is  comprised 
by  St.  Jerome  in  the  number  of  the  cities  which  had  to 
undergo  the  disasters  of  that  great  invasion.]:  It 
appears,  however,  that  it  quickly  repaired  its  losses, 
for    about    437,    a.d.,  as    the   Notice    de  V Empire 

*  F.  Hadri,  Vales,  NotiX,  GaUiarum,  p.  16. 
t  Gallia  Christiana,  t.  x.,  col.  1150. 
}  ^BemonimurbsprsepoienSyAinbiaQi^Atrebataeyeztremique 
hominum  Morini,  Tomacus,  Nemet»,  Aigeutoratus  translati 
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indicates^  it  still  held  a  distioguished  position  among 
the  cities  subject  to  the  Roman  dominion. 

Amiens  had  soon  to  feel  the  effects  of  an  invasion^ 
not  sudden  and  transient  like  the  first,  but  lasting,  and 
destined  to  exercise  a  permanent  influence  upon  its 
internal  condition.  From  the  year  428  the  Franks, 
some  tribes  of  whom  had  already  settled  on  this  side 
the  Rhine,  within  the  territory  of  the  empire,  had  made 
incursions  under  the  guidance  of  Chlodio,  one  of  their 
chiefs  or  kings,  as  far  as  the  Somme,  but  they  had 
been  repulsed  by  Aetius.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
kings  Merovig  and  Childeric,  the  last  of  whom  was 
master  of  Toumay  and  Cambray,  repeated  the  attempts 
of  Chlodio.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 
that  the  city  of  Amiens  was  subjected  to  the  Franks. 
We  may  give  the  year  486  as  the  exact  date  when 
Clodovig,  the  king  of  the  Salic  Franks,  in  a  battle 
fought  under  the  walls  of  Soissons,  defeated  Siagrius, 
the  last  Roman  who  had  the  government  of  a  portion 
of  the  Gallic  territory.  It  was  after  this  victory  that 
the  Franks  advanced  as  far  as  the  Seine,  and  a  little 
after  as  far  as  the  Loire,  and  that  they  took — never  to 
abandon  it  again — ^the  countries  of  Graul  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  two  rivers. 

Amiens  shared,  like  all  the  Gallic  cities,  in  the  great 
revolution  which  was  effected  in  the  Roman  municipal 
system  after  the  fall  of  the  empire.     The  government 

in  Germaniam."  {Hieronymi  Epist^  apud  Script,  Bar,  Oallie, 
et  Francic^  t.  i.,  p.  744.) 
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of  cities  under  the  Roman  dominion  consisted,  as  is 
known^  of  three  distinct  departments  : — 

1.  The  internal  and  local  administration  of  the  city: 

2.  The  jurisdiction  in  matters  under  litigation,  or  oi 
the  civil  tribunals,  and  the  criminal  jurisdiction ; 

8.  The  voluntary  jurisdiction,  analogous  to  that  which 
the  notaries,  and,  in  certain  cases,  the  magistrates 
{juges  de  paix\  exercise  in  France  in  our  own  times.* 

The  central  government  had  left  the  internal  ad- 
ministration, the  voluntary  jurisdiction,  and  that  which 
we  now  call  the  correctional  police,  to  the  cities.  It 
reserved  to  itself  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  that  of 
the  civil  tribunals.  By  the  simple  fact  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  empire,  the  municipal  magistrates  of  Amiens, 
and  of  other  cities  of  Gkul,  found  themselves  suddenly 
invested  with  an  authority  which  they  had  never 
possessed  till  then.  The  members  of  the  senate  pre- 
served their  ancient  prerogatives;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  filled  certain  posts  which  the  retreat  of  the 
imperial  officers  left  vacant,  and  exercised  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case^ 
the  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction. 

At  the  same  period  considerable  changes  were  made 
in  the  appointments  to  the  urban  magistracy.  The 
staff  of  the  ancient  senate  was  broken  up,  the  municipal 
body  was  formed  of  all  the  notable  citizens,  whatever 

*  See  the  account  given  by  M.  Pftrdefisus,  in  the  Journal  dea 
Savants  (1840,  p.  106),  of  the  Histoire  du  Droit  Eomain  au 
Moyen  Age^  by  M.  de  Savigny. 
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might  be  their  title^  and  the  members  of  the  clergy 

were  admitted  together  with  the  laity.      The  bishop 

directly  interfered^  l%ally>  if  we  may  so  say^  in  the 

government  and  administration  of  the  city.     Up  to  that 

time  he  had  possessed  nothing  but   a  purely  moral 

ascendancy  over  his  fellow-citizens^  and  this  he  owed 

entirely  to  his  episcopal  functions  and  to  the  sacred 

character  with  which  he  was  invested.      The  Roman 

law  made  him,  in  addition,  a  sort  of  magistrate,  with 

the  right  of  arranging  differences,   and  terminating 

proceedings  which  were  submitted  to  him.'i'    After  the 

dissolution  of  the  Roman  government  he  became,  by 

his  ecclesiastical  pre-eminence,  which  he  owed  to  popular 

election,  member  and  president  of  the  municipal  body. 

Invested  at  once  with  a  double  authority,  spiritual  and 

temporal,  he  henceforth  found  himself  placed  as  bishop 

and  magistrate,  in  the  first  rank  in  the  city,  and 

possessing  in  all  its  affairs  the  chief  share  of  influence. 

We  are  not  here  reduced  to  simple  conjectures,  we  have  a 

written  authority,  which,  in  regard  to  the  second  half  of 

the  seventh  century,  confirms  what  we  have  just  advanced. 

"  Salvius,'^  says  a  hagiographer,  "  was  elected  by  the 

choice  of  the  people,  and  appointed  by  God  to  fill  the 

episcopal  see ;  he  was  called  by  the  people  to  the  order 

of  the  magistracy,  and  crowned  by  God  with  the  honour 

*  "  Si  qui,  ex  coDsensu,  apud  sacrsB  legis  antistitem  litigare 
voluerint^  Don  vetabuntur,  sed  ezperientur  illius,  in  civili  dun- 
taxat  negocio  more  arbitri  sponte  residenti  judicium.*'  (Cod. 
lib.  i.,  tit.  iv.,  de  Fpiscopali  AudierUia,  const.  Arcad.  et  Honor, 
impp.  [398].) 
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of  the  apostolate.''*    Brief  as  is  this  passage^  a  three- 
fold conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  it  :— 

1.  In  the  seventh  century  the  people  took  part  in 
the  election  of  the  bishop. 

2.  They  nominated  the  municipal  magistrates. 

3.  The  bishop  formed  part  of  the  urban  magistracy, 
who  acted  as  governors  and  judges  in  the  city. 

Such  were  the  changes  necessary,  and  in  some  sort 
spontaneous,  which  the  municipal  system  of  Amiens 
underwent,  like  that  of  other  cities  of  Gaul,  after  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  German  supremacy.  It  is  our  present  task  to  exa- 
mine  what  influence  the  political  organisation  of  the 
German  conquerors,  and  especially  that  of  the  Franks, 
exercised  on  that  system. 

The  Merovingian  kings  established,  in  every  im- 
portant city  throughout  the  whole  territory  which  they 
had  conquered,  persons  to  whom  they  delegated  their 
authority;  who,  under  the  designation  of  counts,  ex- 
ercised the  high  office  of  judges  and  civil  and  military 
governors.  It  is  difficult  to  mark  with  accuracy  the 
limit  which  separated,  in  the  internal  government  of 
the  city,  the  action  and  the  power  of  the  count  from 
that  assigned  by  the  law,  or  lapsed  through  the  neces- 

*  "  Fait  quidem  electus  a  plebe  Ambianensium,  et  a  Deo 
donatus  in  sede  saoerdotum,  fiiit  vocatus  a  populo  in  ordine 
magistratos  et  coronatus  a  Deo  in  honore  apostolatus."  (Vita 
S.  Salvii  Ambian.  Episc.  [anno  686],  apud  BoUand.  Acta  SS. 
Jauuarii,  t.  i.,  p.  706. — (ML  Christ,  t.  z.,  coL  1153  et  seq.) 
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sity  of  circumstances  to  the  senate,  the  defenseur,  or  the 
bishop.*  We  can,  however,  assert  that  the  presence 
and  establishment  of  these  royal  officers  did  not,  by 
any  means,  cause  the  disappearance  of  the  municipal 
institutions.  The  counts,  as  the  contemporary  docu- 
ments prove,  received  the  power  of  raising  taxes  and 
of  presiding  at  the  assemblies;  or,  according  to  the 
German  custom,  the  principal  freemen  of  the  district 
sat  as  judges  in  criminal  matters,  and  exercised  juris- 
diction in  civil  cases,  as  well  as  in  those  voluntarily 
referred  to  arbitration.  In  the  rural  districts  these 
principal  freemen,  these  valid  sureties,  Rekin-burffhe, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Teutonic  language,*!-  were  men 
of  Frankish  origin ;  but  in  the  city,  the  abode  of 
Gallo-Boman  families,  but  where  the  rich  Franks  no 
longer  dwelt,  the  notables,  who  were  convoked  by  the 
count  to  act  as  judges  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  under 
his  presidency,  occupied  the  position  of  the  senate 
itself,  excepting  its  hereditary  constitution,  and  the 
fixed  number  of  its  members. 

*  Defensor  dvitatis,  plebis,  locL  For  information  on  the 
province  of  this  municipal  magistrate  in  the  Roman  times, 
and  imder  the  Frank  domination,  see  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  i.,  de 
defensoribus,  sect.  i.  55. — Novel  Majorian.  5. — Marcnlfi  formuL 
et  var.  formuL,  apud  Script.  Ber.  Gkdiic.  et  Frandc,  t.  iv., 
p.  465  et  seq. 

t  Rekf  rik,  strong,  powerful ;  hyrg^  horgy  bail,  surety.  This 
designation  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  acts  of  Frankish 
Gaul,  in  which  we  find  the  words  rachimbtirgii,  regiinburgi, 
redneburgi,     V.  Script.  Ber,  QaUic.  et  Francicy  t  iv.,  passim. 
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Thus  the  enlargement  of  the  municipal  jurisdiction, 
which  was  necessarily  brought  about  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  government^  was  sanctioned  and  regu- 
lated under  new  forms  by  the  German  institution  of 
the  Mdl,  or  the  judicial  assembly.*  A  multitude, 
moreover,  of  acts  and  formularies  proves  that  the 
urban  magistracy  did  not  cease  during  the  Merovin- 
gian period,  and  even  later,  to  exercise  to  their  full 
extent  the  powers  which  it  had  enjoyed  in  the  Roman 
tiiAes.  It  preserved  the  inlemal  and  local  administra- 
tion ;  it  exercised  the  voluntary  jurisdiction ;  and  the 
acts  of  this  jurisdiction — enfranchisements,  adoptions, 
legitimations,  grants,  deliveries  of  goods  sold,  admis- 
sion of  wills,  &c.,  when  they  were  made  and  passed  in 
the  absence  of  the  royal  officers — did  not  lose  their  value 
or  their  authenticity.  Lastly,  when  the  count  came  to 
take  his  place  as  president,  in  the  assemblies  of  justice, 
where  judgment  was  to  be  pronounced  on  some  crime 
or  proceeding,  he  derogated  nothing  from  the  powers  of 
the  notables,  Rachimburffii,  who  sat  in  the  court  by  his 
presence ;  the  notables  decided  on  the  case  and  on  the 
law.    The  count  had  only  to  ascertain  their  opinions 


*  We  read  the  following  passage  in  the  life  of  St.  Yaleiy  :-^ 
AdventefUes  vera  ad  quemdam  locum  Ambianensem  perveniunt 
Oualiniago,  vbi  quidam  cornea  nomine  Sigobardusjuxta  morem 
eectdiy  cancioni  prcBsid^xit,  quod  rtutici  mallum  vocant"  (Vita 
S,  Walanci,  apud  Script.  Rer,  OaUic.  et  Francic,  t.  iii.,  p.  496. 
— F.  Pactum  Legis  Salicoe  et  Legem  Ripuariorum,  Ibid^  t  iv., 
p.  420  et  seq.) 
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and  to  ratify  the  verdict ;  and  when  the  Mdl  was  held 
in  a  city^  in  spite  of  this  new  name^  which  passed  from 
the  language  of  the  barbarian  Iaw»  into  the  w(H:ding 
of  the  acts  which  were  drawn  up  according  to  the 
Roman  law,  it  was  the  municipal  body  which,  main- 
taining its  existence,  although  beneath  the  dress,  as  it 
were,  of  the  Grerman  institution,  exercised  in  the  pre- 
sence and  under  the  sanction  of  the  count  the  criminal 
and  civil  jurisdiction.* 

It  frequently  happened,  as  is  well  known,  that  the 
Frank  counts  trammelled,  by  acts  of  brutal  violence, 
the  legal  exercise  of  the  judicial  power,  with  the  main- 
tenance and  guardianship  of  which  they  were  intrusted : 
it  also  happened  that  the  Frank  kings  imposed  bishops 
of  their  own  appointment  on  the  cities,  or  interfered  in 
the  episcopal  elections,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
clergy  and  citizens.  But  it  may  be  asserted,  in  general, 
that  in  Amiens,  and  in  other  cities,  the  kings  and 
counts,  during  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  allowed  the 
various  prerogatives  of  the  ancient  municipal  law  to 
exist  in  their  full  extent. 

*  Caiia.:  Mahal  (Ehabani  Mauri  Qlossarium  apud  Eckhart  de 
Behu8  Francio!  Oriental,  t.  ii.,  p.  956.)  There  is  still  an  act  of 
voluntary  jurisdiction  in  existence,  which  was  passed  about 
the  year  860,  by  the  Assembly  of  Notables  of  the  city  of 
Amiens ;  it  is  a  grant  made  by  one  Angilguin  to  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  St.  Finnin ;  the  act  concludes  with  these 
words  :  Actum  Amhianis  civitaie  in  maUo  pMico,  (See  Du 
Cange,  UiHoire  du  Comtea  d^ Amiens,  edited  by  M.  Hardouin, 
p.  28  and  following,  in  the  notes.) 

YOL.  II.  I 
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It  is  a  drcaDutanee  wliich  here  desorres  itaamA,  tliat 
Amiens^  in  the  Meroiiiigian  and  Carlovingian  period^ 
waa  one  of  the  richest  and  most  floorishing  cities  in 
GaoL  It  owed  a  great  part  of  its  importance  and 
prosperity  to  the  commerce  which  was  carried  on  along 
the  Somme,  and  of  which  it  was  the  mart.  In  779^ 
Charlemagne  granted  to  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Germain- 
des-Pr^s  an  exemption  from  all  the  dues  which  were 
demanded  at  Amiens^  and  in  many  ports  and  places  of 
commerce^  on  merchandise  of  every  kind.  The  cities 
and  places  named  in  the  deed  of  grant  are  those  which 
stilly  at  a  later  period,  as  well  as  in  those  days,  formed 
the  medium  of  almost  all  the  import  trade  into  the 
north-west  prorinces  of  Gaul.  They  are,  Rouen,  the  port 
of  J^taples,  the  ancieut  Partus  Ictus,  in  Boulonnais^ 
Utrecht,  Pont-Sainte-ifaxence,  Paris,  Troyes,  and  Sens.* 
The  deed  of  grant  of  Charlemagne,  compared  with  other 
documents  of  a  later  date,  is  of  great  importance  in 
regard  to  the  history  of  Amiens.    It  goes  to  prore  that 

*  ^Propterea  per  presentem  preceptum  decemimus,  quod 
peipetualiter  mansorum  esse  jubemus,  ut  per  ullos  portos 
neque  per  dvitates  tain  in  Bodomo  quam  et  in  Wicus,  neque 
in  Ambianis,  neque  in  Trejecto,  neque  in  Dorstadse,  neque 
per  omnes  portos  ad  sanctam  Maxantianiy  neque  alicubi,  neque 
in  Fftrisiaco,  neque  in  Ambianis,  neque  in  Buigundia,  in  page 
Trigasino,  neque  in  Senonico,  per  omnes  dvitates  similiter, 
ubicumque  in  regna,  proposito  Christo,  nostra,  aut  pagis  vel 
ierritoriis  tbeloneus  ezigatur  ....  Data  vi  kal.  Aprilis, 
anno  zi  et  Y  regni  nostrL  Actum  Haristalio  palacio  publico." 
{Preceptum  Carcli  magni  apud  Script,  Rer.  Gallic,  et  Francic^ 
i  v.,  p.  742.--  F.  Hadr.  Vales.  Notit,  OcOUar^  pp.  249  and  25&) 
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under  the  kings  of  the  two  first  races^  as  in  the  sneeeed- 
ing  periods  of  the  middle  ages,  this  city  was  one  of  the 
grand  centres  of  commerce  in  the  north  of  France,  into 
which  the  merchandise  of  all  countries  then  flowed.* 

From  the  seventh  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century  we  have  no  document  to  supply  the  least 
particular  relative  to  the  municipal  organisation  of 
Amiens.  Among  the  general  facts,  however,  which  took 
place  during  this  period,  there  is  one  which  we  ought 
to  point  out,  for  it  introduced  an  important  modifica- 
tion into  the  municipal  constitution,  not  of  Amiens  in 
particular,  but  of  all  the  cities  of  Gaul :  we  mean  the 
institution  of  the  Scabinat.  Charlemagne,  depending 
upon  the  recollections  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
civilisation,  had  tried  to  form  a  new  Roman  empire  out 
of  his  vast  territories.  The  principal  means  of  attaining 
the  accomplishment  of  such  a  design  was  necessarily  by 

*  Under  the  two  first  races,  as  at  the  period  of  the  Roman 
domination,  there  was  a  mint  at  Amiens.  Golden  pieces  of 
a  third  of  a  sou  value  were  coined  in  the  Merovingian  times, 
bearing  the  names  of  different  masters  of  the  mint.  Deniers 
of  the  time  of  Charlemagne  have  these  words  on  one  side : 
Karol,  rex,  and  on  the  reverse,  8.  Firmtni.  This  last  inscrip- 
tion is  explained  by  the  veneration  paid  hj  the  inhabitants  of 
Amiens  to  the  memory  of  their  first  bishop.  Other  coins  of 
Charlemagne,  as  king,  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Doctor 
Rigollot,  have  on  one  side  Cariiu,  and  on  the  other  Amhiams, 
A  coin  struck  in  the  reign  of  Charles  le  Chauve  has,-^ 
Amhianis  civitcu,  and  the  monogram  of  this  prince.  (See  Du 
Cange,  ffistoire  des  Comtes  cTArMeru^  edited  by  M.  Hardouin, 
pp.  24^  2d,  and  361.) 
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establiBhing^  as  Car  as  the  confusion  of  the  social 
elements  at  that  period  permitted^  regolarity  and  unity 
of  administration :  the  first  Frank  emperor  attempted 
this  by  ably  originating  reforms  in  all  the  branches  of 
the  government.  One  of  his  great  measures  for  the 
public  order  was  to  model  the  judicial  institutions  upon 
a  new  plan^  and  to  make  provision  for  the  regular 
administration  of  justice,  which  the  hw,  as  well  as 
custom,  left  to  the  voluntary  services  of  freemen,  who 
were  convoked  by  the  count  to  the  Mdl,  or  court  of  the 
district.  He  created  a  body  of  regular  judges,  under 
the  German  name  of  Skapene  or  Skafene,  in  the  Latin 
acts,  Scabini,  Scabinei.  These  judges  were  to  be 
chosen,  both  in  the  cities  and  districts  of  the  open 
country,  by  the  count  of  the  place,  the  imperial  com- 
missioners, or  mim  dominici,  and  the  people.^  Under 
this  last  class  was  comprised,  in  the  rural  districts,  the 
whole  body  of  those  who  were  freemen  according  to 
the  German  law,  and,  in  the  cities,  the  whole  body  of 
those  who  were  citizens  according  to  the  Roman  law. 
In  this  manner  the  judicial  revolution  effected  by 

*  The  words  skapene,  ska/ene,  alias  skepene,  skefene,  are  de- 
rived from  the  Teutonic  word  skapan  or  ska/an,  which  signifies 
to  dispose,  to  order,  to  judge.  (See  Grimm,  Antiquitis  du  Droit 
Qermanique,  §  7,  p.  778.) — ^XJt  judices  ....  scabinei  boni  et 
veraces  et  mansueti,  cum  comite  et  populo,  eligantur  et  con- 
8tituantur.((7aj9i^t£^r.i.,an.809,art  22,  apud  Script.  Rer.  Oallic. 
et  Francic.,  t.  v.,  p.  680.) — Ut  missi  nostri,  ubicumque  malos 
scabineos  inveniunt,  ejiciant  et^  totius  populi  consensu,  in 
loco  eorum  bonos  eligant.  {Capitular.  Warmatiente,  an.  829, 
art  11,  ibid,  t.  vL,  p.  441.) 
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Charlemagne  gave  an  entirely  new  right  to  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  cities^  namely^  that  of  appointing 
judges  conjointly  with  the  county  who,  up  to  that  time, 
had  been  sole  judge,  as  recognised  and  qualified  by  the 
laws  of  the  Frank  monarchy.  This  order  of  things, 
which  substituted  the  Scabins,  or  judges  elected  by  the 
count  and  the  people,  in  the  place  of  the  ancient 
judges  of  the  senate,  produced  a  revolution  in  the  munici- 
pal government ;  but  the  change  did  not  so  much  affect 
the  substance  as  the  form  of  the  urban  constitutions. 
The  new  magistrates  were  taken  from  among  those 
who  had  the  right  of  sitting  as  judges  in  the  courts 
of  the  preceding  period,  from  among  those  who  were 
members  of  the  body  which,  from  time  immemorial, 
conducted  all  the  affairs  of  the  city,  and  thence,  in 
after  times,  was  derived  the  tradition  which  attached 
to  the  Roman  office*  of  Eskevins  or  Eachevins  the 
double  meaning  of  governors  and  judges. 

The  facts,  I  repeat,  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  as  having  taken  place  in  the  city  of  Amiens 
during  the  period  which  extends  from  the  seventh  to 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  belong  entirely  to 
general  history.  The  chroniclers  recount  nothing  at 
length  but  the  calamities  which  befell  that  city  up  to  the 
period  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Carlovingian  empire; 
they  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  invasions  of  the  North- 
men, which  followed  one  another  without  intermission, 
year  after  year,  from  859  to  926;  on  the  other,  the 
•  The  office,  Boman ;  the  name,  Teutonic. — TrandcUor's  note. 
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wan  of  the  seigneurs,  who^  freed  from  all  superior 
authority  by  the  bH  ol  the  empire  and  the  weakneas 
of  the  royal  power,  contested  among  themselvea  the 
possession  of  its  fortifications  and  territory.  Bat  there 
is  an  episode  in  these  wars  of  which  acconnt  mnst  be 
taken,  for  it  shows  in  £svoar  of  the  dtizens,  that  their 
right  of  taking  part  in  the  elections  of  the  biahopsj, 
one  of  the  privileges  deriTcd  from  their  andent  Boman 
constitution,  still  existed  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century  as  three  hundred  years  earlier,  in  the  days  of 
Bishop  Salvias. 

In  946  Derold,  the  bishop,  died;  the  inhabitants  of 
Amiens  chose  and  appointed  as  his  successor  to  the 
vacant  see  a  monk  of  Saint- Waast,  by  name  Baimbaud. 
The  election  was  regular ;  it  was  annulled  by  force.  In 
947  Hugo,  count  of  Paris,  came  to  Amiens,  drove  Baim* 
baud  away,  and  installed  Tetbaud,  one  of  the  clergy  of 
Soissons,  as  bishop,  in  his  place.  But  the  intruder  did 
not  remain  long  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  episcopal 
chair ;  he  was  driven  away  in  his  turn,  and  excommu- 
nicated. In  949  Amulf,  count  of  Flanders,  marched 
upon  Amiens,  and,  aided  by  some  of  the  inhabitantsi, 
made  himself  master  of  the  city;  he  brought  back 
Baimbaud,  the  elected  bishop,  and  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  dignity  which  he  held  by  the  popular 
choice.*    Thus,  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 

*  "  Ambianenses  Tetbaldum,  quem  eis  Hugo  oonstitueraty 
episcopum,  ezosi,  castrom  Anmlfo  oomiti  produnt,  qui  ad- 
vocans  r^m  Ludovicum,  oppidum  ipeum  oepit^  Tetbaldum 
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the  inhabitants  of  Amiens  took  part  with  the  clergy  in 
the  election  of  their  bishops.  This  right  was  never 
disputed;  documents  of  a  different  kind  prove  that 
they  exercised  it  during  the  whole  course  of  the  eleventh 
century^  and  that  they  still  did  so  in  the  following^  till 
the  period  when  their  municipal  existence  was  formed 
afresh  by  a  revolution^  and  took  an  entirely  new  shape, 
under  the  celebrated  name  of  Commune,^ 

The  right  of  appointing  scabins,  or  elected  judges, 
which  the  laws  of  the  Carlovingian  empire  had  conjointly 
assigned  to  the  count  and  the  fireemen  in  each  admin- 
istrative division  {circonscription),  was  entirely  usurped 
during  the  lengthened  confusion  which  accompanied 
the  dissolution  of  the  empire  by  the  counts^  and  became 
one  of  the  foundations  of  that  local  sovereignty  which 
they  claimed.  It  does  not  appear  that^  in  the  rural 
divisions,    where   all    had   been  organised    after   the 

expulit,  RegembalduQi  illuc  Atrebatensem  quemdam  mo- 
nachum  quern  iidem  Ambianenses  prius  sibi  delegerant,  in-* 
troduxit :  quique  Remos  a  rege  perductus,  ordinatur  episoopua 
ab  Artaldo  archiepiscopo.'*  {Chron.  Frodoardi,  apud  Script. 
Her.  Gallic,  at  Francic,  t.  viii.,  p.  206. — Ibid.,  pp.  176,  201.) 

*  Epistola  Urhani  Papce  II.  ad  clerum  et  popidum  Ambi^ 
anenserHf  apud  Script.  Rer.  Gallic,  et  Frandc,  t  xiv.,  p.  700.— 
"Concilium  ipsum  Trecense,  anno  1104,  electionem  olim  con- 
firmaverat  viri  sanctissimi  Goffiidi  episcopi  Ambianensis,  quod 
unanimiter  a  clero  et  popiUo  dectus  fuisaet,  rege  qnoque  cuien^ 
tiente,**  (Thomassin,  Vetus  Ecdenae  Diiciplina,  t  ii.,  p.  91.)—- 
''  Clenis  autem  et  populus  .  .  .  eo  abeente  [Godefrido],  super 
altero  eligendo,  non  sine  magna  ipsius  aspematione,  non 
sategit."  {Ouiherti  Abbot,  de  NovigentOj  de  Vita  Sua,  lib.  iii., 
sub  an.  1116,  inter  opera  ejus  omnia,  p.  616,  ed.  Dachery.) 
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(jerman  manners  and  castoms,  the  encroachment  on 
the  right  of  the  freemen  had  been  the  object  of  a 
strong  resistance ;  but^  in  the  cities^  it  gave  rise  to  a 
long  struggle  between  the  seifftieurial  power^  on  the 
one  hand^  and^  on  the  other^  between  the  urban  corpo- 
ration^ which^  under  different  names^  and  with  different 
degrees  of  administrative  and  judicial  power^  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  senate  of  the  Roman  times.  This  struggle, 
in  which  all  the  cities  of  Gaul,  without  exception,  were 
forced  to  yield,  although  in  a  very  unequal  manner,  fills 
up  the  space  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  in  their 
history.  It  is  the  period  of  decline  and  ruin  for  the 
municipal  institutions ;  its  prevailing  character  consists 
in  the  dissolution  of  the  body  of  judges,  which  may  now 
be  called  echevins,  in  the  replacing  of  those  judges  by  the 
vassals  of  the  count,  peers  of  the  seigneurial  court,  in  the 
infeudation  of  both  the  judicial  and  administrative  ap- 
pointments. These  changes  were  everywhere  coincident, 
though  in  different  degrees,  with  the  forgetfulness  of 
the  traditions  of  civil  life,  the  encroachment  of  the 
barbarian  manners  and  customs,  the  abandonment  of 
the  social  discipline  which  the  Koman  usages  had 
transmitted,  and  which,  although  weakened  under  the 
Frankish  sway,  was  still  preserved  within  the  cities  by 
the  continuance  of  their  municipal  governments. 

The  eleventh  century  witnessed  the  extreme  point  of 
this  movement  of  dissolution  of  all  civil  order.  We  see 
private  wars  prevailing — family  arrayed  against  family, 
and  man  against  man  —  among  the  bourgeois  of  the 
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cities^  as  among  the  lords  and  the  vassals ;  but^  at  the 
same  period^  by  a  sudden  reaction  of  good  sense^  of 
natural  equity  and  recollections  of  a  happier  time^  the 
first  symptoms  of  a  new  desire  for  order^  justice^  and 
peace  appeared.  Heart  and  hand  were  united  under 
the  authority  of  religion  to  substitute  pacific  agreements 
in  the  place  of  a  brutal  vengeance^  and  submission  to 
sentences  both  of  arbitration  and  judgment.  We  are 
acquainted  with  the  celebrated  institutions  of  the  Truce 
and  Peace  of  God,  which  were  promulgated  on  several 
occasions  in  the  course  of  the  century  by  the  bishops 
assembled  in  national  and  provincial  councils.  It  is 
certain  that  attempts  similar,  and  entirely  spontaneous, 
took  place  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  that  associations, 
bound  by  oath  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace, 
were  formed  in  some  of  the  small  provinces  and  simple 
towns.  About  the  year  1025,  the  inhabitants  of  Amiens 
were  united  to  those  of  Corbie  by  a  treaty  of  reciprocal 
peace,  not  only  between  these  two  cities,  but  between 
all  the  persons  domiciled  within  their  limits  and  on 
their  territory.  This  confederation — like  all  of  the  same 
kind — adopted  as  its  principle  the  old  practice  of  the 
confederated  association,  which,  under  the  name  of  Guildy 
had  been  introduced  into  Gaul  by  the  German  popula- 
tions, and  which,  after  the  mixture  of  races  and  manners, 
was  preserved,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  the  north.* 
We   here   present  the  curious  details  which  a  sacred 

*  Oilde  or  Gdde  (pronounced  OhUde  and   Ohdde)  signify 
in  the  Teutonic  language  a  feast  at  the  common  expense, 
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writer  of  the  eleventh  century  has  given  us  of  the  alliance 
of  Amiens  and  Corbie,  of  its  character  and  its  object. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  two  cities  were  associated  by 
the  invocation  of  the  saints  whose  relics  they  possessed* 
They  determined  among  themaalves  to  observe  p^ect 
peace^  that  is  to  say,  for  all  the  days  of  the  week  ;*  and 
having  made  a  promise  to  meet  at  Amiens  every  year 
on  a  high  festival  day,  they  bound  themselves  to  that 
engagement  by  oath.  They  all  swore  that,  for  the 
future,  if  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  two  indivi- 
duals, neither  one  nor  the  other  should  have  recourse 
to  pillage  or  incendiarism ;  but  that  they  should  delay 
their  cause  to  a  stated  day,  and  should  then  appear 
before  the  church,  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  and  the 
count,  to  plead  it,  and  to  close  their  dispute  in  a 
peaceable  manner.f    The  contemporary  narrator  adds, 

association,  brotherhood.  (See  the  Glossaries  of  Ihre,  Schertz, 
and  Wachter,  on  the  etymology  of  this  word.  On  the  origin 
of  the  Guild,  and  on  its  di£ferent  applications  in  the  middle 
ages,  see  the  Considerations  sur  Vllittoire  de  France,  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  RSciU  des  Temps  MSrovingfiens,  chap,  vi.) 

*  Already,  by  "  the  Truce  or  Peace  of  God,"  war  was  allowed 
to  he  carried  on  only  from  Monday  morning  to  Wednesday 
night. — Trandatot's  note, 

t  "Ambianenses  etCorbeienses  cum  suis  patronis  conveniunt, 
integram  pacem,  id  est  totius  hebdomadse,  decemunt ;  et  ut 
per  singulos  annos  ad  id  con&rmandum  Ambianis  in  die  fes- 
tivitatis  sancti  Firmini  redeant,  unanimiter  Deo  repromittmit. 
Ligantse  hujus  promissionis  voto,  votumque  religant  Sacra- 
mento. Fuit  autem  hsBc  repromissio,  ut  si  qui  disceptarent 
inter  se  aliquo  discidio,  non  se  vindicarent  prssda  aut  incendio, 
donee  statuta  die  ante  ecdesiam,  coram  pontifice  et  comite, 
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that  these  resolutions  gave  birth  to  a  custom  which  was 

long  observed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  associated 

cities.    Their  grand  annual  meeting  took  place  on  the 

octave  of  the  Rogation  days ;  the  relics  of  the  saints 

were  borne  in  procession  ;  suits  were  terminated ;  feuds 

and  differences  were  appeased;   the  statutes  of  the 

association  were  read  in  public^  and  were  confirmed  by 

a  fresh  oath  ;  speakers  addressed  the  people ;  and  then 

the  proceedings  ended.     The  religious  character  of  this 

institution  was  gradually  effaced ;  and^  after  a  time  of 

greater  or  less  duration^  it  became  simply  political ;  the 

relics  of  the  saints  were  neglected ;  and  when  the  day 

of  the  great  meeting  returned^  there  were  amusements 

and  dances  instead  of  processions  and  prayers.     The 

monks  of  Corbie  and  Amiens  ceased  to  take  part  in 

these  f^tes;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  compact  of 

peace  between  the  two  cities  was  maintained  by  them 

till  the  period  when  a  powerful  but  different  application 

of  the  federal  association  caused  all  the  rights  and  all 

the  guarantees  of  the  municipal  system  to  spring  into 

fresh  existence  in  the  north  of  France^  by  the  institution 

of  the  communes  jurces.* 

fieret  pacificalis  declamatio."  {Miracvla  S,  Adalhardi  Abbot. 
Corbeiendsy  auctore  S.  Gerardo  Abbat.  Monast.  SilvsB  Majoris, 
apud  Script  Ber.  Gallic,  et  Francic,  t.  z.,  p.  378.) 

*  '^Adoleverat  inter  Ambianenses  et  Corbeienses  nova  qu£&- 
dam  religio,  et  ex  religione  pullulaverat  consuetudo,  qu® 
etiam  reciprocabatur  omni  anno.  Octavis  denique  Rogationmn 
ab  utriaque  partibus  conveniebatur  in  unum  ;  ibique  confere- 
bantur  corpora  sanctorum,  solvebantur  lites,  ad  pacem  revoca- 
bantur  disoordes,  mutabantur  a  populo  orandi  vices.  Deoreta 
utriusque  loci  renovabantur,  populo  perorabatur,  sioque  r«di- 
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The  establishment  of  feudalism  had^  in  a  manner, 
materialised  all  the  political  and  civil  offices.  The 
division  of  the  social  powers  and  administrative  pre- 
rogatives had  been  transformed  by  it  into  a  division  of 
territorial  domains,  of  every  description  and  of  every 
size^  to  each  of  which  a  larger  or  smaller  share  of 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  was  inseparably  attached. 
At  Amiens  the  division  of  the  territory,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, that  of  the  political  and  judicial  power,  was 
effected  in  a  very  unequal  manner  between  the  two 
ancient  heads  of  the  city,  the  count  and  the  bishop. 
The  lordship  of  the  count  extended  over  the  city  and 
its  precincts ;  that  of  the  bishop,  although  he  was  lord 
paramount,  was  restricted  to  the  peculiar  domains  of 
his  church,  both  within  and  without  the  city.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  count  was  held  to  be  general ;  that 
of  the  bishop  was  in  its  nature  special,  and  was,  as  it 
were,  enclosed  within  the  other.  By  the  documents  of 
the  eleventh  century,  the  district  of  the  bishop  of 
Amiens,  as  a  feudal  tenure,  seems  to  have  been  confined 
within  these  narrow  limits ;  but  his  authority  seems 
still  to  have  preserved  some  connexion  with  the  ancient 
civil  tradition  and  the  general  interests  of  the  city. 
From  time  to  time  the  title  of  administrator  of  the 
public  weal  of  Amiens  appears  in  the  episcopal  charters, 

batur.  Sed  procedente  tempore  coepit  aliquando  res  ipsa  ujsu 
vilescere,  et  inreverentia  fieri  ex  multa  veneratione.  Uterque 
si  quidem  sexus  cacbinnis  et  lusibus  intendere,  ordiri  choreas, 
et  inreverenter  agere  ;  et  sic  pene  omnes  corpora  sanctorum 
negligere.  Displicuit  res  ilia  bonis  et  maxime  monachis.'* 
{Script,  Ber,  OaUic.  et  Francic,  t  x.,  p.  378.) 
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Procurator  ret  publioB  Ambianensis,  a  title  which  is 
derived  from  the  recollections  of  the  municipal  consti- 
tutions prior  to  the  tenth  century.* 

The  recollections  of  the  time  when  the  crown  was 
the  only  supreme  power  were  likewise  attached  to  a 
portion  of  the  city;  the  smallest,  indeed,  of  all  the 
buildings  and  dependencies  of  the  ancient  citadel,  a 
high  and  strong  tower  named  the  Castillon,  and  con- 
structed, according  to  the  antiquaries,  on  the  site  of 
a  Roman  palace.f  The  court  of  the  Castillon,  ani  the 
lands  which  bordered  on  it  from  the  city-wall  to  the 
Somme,  belonged  to  the  lordship  of  the  king,  and  not 
to  that  of  the  count;  they  were  held  hereditarily,  on 
the  condition  of  allegiance  and  homage,  by  a  governor, 
who  exercised  a  certain  jurisdiction  within  its  limits, 
and  who  was  placed,  by  the  rights  attached  to  his 
tenure,  in  the  rank  of  seigneur,  or,  as  it  is  expressed 
in  the  ancient  documents — Prince  of  the  city,  after  the 

*  "  Qui  presul  et  procurator  rei  publice  Ambianensis,  uni- 
versis  filiis  adoptionis  prsesentibus  et  fiituris  ....**  (Charter 
of  the  consecration  and  endowment  of  the  monastery  of  Saint- 
Martin-aux-Jumeaux,  bearing  date  1073.  Departmental  Ar- 
chives of  Somme,  cartulaTy  of  the  chapter  of  Notre-Dame  of 
Amiens,  No.  1,  foL  195,  r°.  and  v*.)  In  a  charter  of  the  year 
1139,  the  words  presul  et  procurator  totius  rei  pvMice  Amhianr 
ensis  are  fomid.  (See  Du  Cange,  Oloss.,  on  the  word  procura- 
tares.) 

t  Pro  muro  Castellionis,  sic  enim  vocatur.  (Guiberti  Abbat. 
de  Novigentjde  Vita  Sua,  lib.  iii,  inter  ejus  opera  omnia,  p.  616.) 
r-Antiquitis  de  la  Ville  d^ Amiens,  by  de  la  MorH^re,  liv.  i., 
p.  66. — Histoire  d^ Amiens,  by.  M.  Dusevel,  t.  i.,  p.  16. 
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coant,  the  bishop,  and  the  xiiame^  Oi  tieuiemmU  ckH 
of  the  biftbop^t 

Beiiides  this  taritorisl  dimion,  did  anything  exist 
in  the  eleventh  eentory  which  the  coqKHation  of 
dtizens  possessed  as  their  own?  weie  there  stiD  anj 
remains  of  commnnal  praperty  in  booses  and  lands;, 
which  Amiens,  like  all  the  cities  of  Gaol,  had  poeaeaaed 
in  the  Roman  timea,  and  of  which  the  right  was 
maintained  under  the  Prankish  domination?  It  is 
diiBAlt  to  answer  this  question  positively;  but  some 
official  acts  prove  that,  in  the  eleventh  eentmy,  there 
still  existed  at  Amiens  a  sort  of  manieipal  cooneQ,  the 
organ  of  the  interests  and  grievances  of  the  city.  We 
find  mention  made  of  heads  of  the  city  {Primores  ttrbig) 
—men  of  authority — who  had  weight  of  character  with 
the  people  {viri  authentid  kabentes  in  plebe  pomiuM 
iesiimonii.)X 

♦  Virlame,  i.e^  Vice  dominL — TrandcUor'i  note, 
f  '^Secum  duxit  Adanrnm  ejus  civitatis  prindpem.*  {VUa 
8.  0(yI*fruM  Epise,  Ambian.  eaec.  xn.,  apud  Surioni,  mens. 
Novemb.,  p.  220.}— **Et  certe  Adam  regi  hominiom  feoerat" 
(Ouiberti  Abbrxt.  de  NovigerU^  de  Vita  Sua,  lib.  nL,  sab  aimo 
1113^  inter  ejus  opera  omnia,  p.  516.)  Thus  there  were  four 
co-seu/neurs.  In  a  charier  of  the  year  1151,  the  heir  of  the 
ancient  governors  was  entitled,  Ainbianii  civitatis  princeps 
quartua,  (Oartttl.  of  Sainl-Jean4ezrAmiens,  MS.  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  communicated  by  Doctor  Rigollot,  coL  407.) 

\  See  the  charter  granted  by  Gui,  bishop  of  Amiftna^  in  the 
years  1058  and  1076,  and  those  of  the  Counts  Qui  and  Ives 
granted  about  the  year  1091,  Rec,  des  Monum.  inid,  de  I'Hist. 
du  Tiers  JStat,  i.  L,  pp.  18  and  22. 
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A  charter  of  the  year  1091  supplies  some  valuable 
information  on  the  state  of  the  city  of  Amiens  in  the 
eleventh  century.  It  proves^  firsts  that  the  feudal 
court  of  the  count  took  the  place  of  the  Carlovingian 
Scabinat,  the  very  name  of  which  had  disappeared  in 
the  administration  of  justice^  both  within  and  with- 
out the  city;  secondly^  that  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Amiens  were  united  in  their  remonstrances  and  protests 
against  the  abuses  of  power — the  frauds  and  extortions 
of  the  seiffneurial  judges.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  count 
was  then  exercised  by  a  certain  number  of  knights^ 
who  were  his  vassals,  and  who  owed  him,  by  right  of 
homage  for  their  fiefs,  judicial  as  well  as  military 
service.  They  held  the  seiffneurial  courts  both  in  the 
city  and  on  the  territories  of  the  county  of  Amiens,  and 
the  appellation  of  viscounts  was  given  to  them,  either 
as  denoting  their  delegated  duties,  or  as  the  title  of 
some  fief  attached  to  those  duties. 

Two  brothers,  Oui  and  Ives,  conjointly  counts  of 
Amiens,*  made  the  charter  of  which  I  am  speaking,  on 
the  reiterated  complaints  of  the  churches  and  congrega- 
tions ;  and  after  having  held  a  preliminary  consultation 
with  Gervin,  the  bishop  of  Amiens,  the  Archdeacons 
Ansel  and  Foulques,  and  the  heads  of  the  city.  The 
object  of  this  charter  was  to  remedy  the  most  crying 

*  They  were  the  sons  of  Baoul  I.,  count  of  Amiens,  Mantes, 
and  Pontoise,  and  came  into  possession  of  the  county  on  the 
retirement  of  the  elder  brother,  Simon,  who  entered  the 
monastery  of  Saint-Olaude  in  1076. 
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abuses  in  the  judicial  proceedings^  and  to  put  an  end 
to  the  prevarications  of  which  the  viscounts  or  judges 
were  guilty  in  the  exercise  of  their  office. 

We  give  here  the  principal  provisions : — 

Both  within  and  without  the  city^  throughout  the 
county  of  Amiens^  no  viscount  shall  compel  a  person  to 
answer  to  an  accusation  of  theft^  unless  some  one  shall 
have  lodged  a  complaint  against  him.  If  an  accuser 
appears,  the  accused  shall  receive  from  the  viscount 
permission  to  take  counsel;  and^  after  having  taken 
counsel^  he  shall  reply  to  the  charge  made  against 
him. 

If  the  accused  be  convicted  of  theft^  he  shall  restore 
to  the  plaintiff  the  money  stolen^  and  shall  pay  the 
viscount  only  three  livres;  he  shall  then  be  quit  of 
that  matter^  and  shall  not  be  held  liable  to  give  ac- 
count upon  it  to  the  other  viscounts. 

If  a  viscount  assumes  that  an  article  has  been  found 
by  any  one,  and  claims  it  on  that  account^  the  sus- 
pected shall  not  be  held  liable  to  reply,  unless  there  be 
a  witness  who  declares  that  he  was  present  at  the 
discovery,  or  has  received  some  confession  from  the 
accused.  If  there  be  a  witness,  the  accused,  having 
taken  counsel,  shall  legally  exculpate  himself;  if  he 
fail  to  do  so,  he  shall  give  up  the  article  found  to 
the  count,  and  only  three  livres  to  the  viscount ;  and 
shall  not  be  afterwards  held  liable  to  answer  before 
the  other  viscounts. 

If  one  of  the  viscoimts  accuses  any  one  of  having 
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made  a  stipulation  with  another  viscount  upon  an  act  of 
theft^  or  discovery,  the  accused  shall  not  be  held  liable 
to  answer  to  the  charge,  unless  there  be  a  witness  who 
declares  that  he  was  present  at  the  transaction.  If 
there  be  a  witness,  the  accused  shall  exculpate  himself 
legally,  or  he  shall  restore  to  the  viscount  the  object 
stolen  or  discovered,  and  shall  pay  him  three  livres  at 
the  most. 

To  this  act  of  judicial  reform  there  is  attached  a 
grant  which  was  made  by  the  two  counts  to  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Amiens;  it  was  promulgated  in  this 
church  by  being  read  aloud,  and  under  menace  of 
anathema.* 

The  enacting  clause  and  the  preamble  of  this  curious 
charter  form  a  striking  testimony  of  the  deplorable 
state  of  society,  especially  the  urban  society,  about  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century.  Nothing  could  be  more 
intolerable  for  the  cities,  more  contrary  to  their  muni- 
cipal traditions,  more  repugnant  to  their  ancient  con- 
ditions of  existence,  than  an  order  of  things  in  which 
justice,  in  its  different  degrees,  constituted  a  private 
property  and  patrimonial  revenues.  The  abuses  here 
pointed  out  imply  others  still  more  serious,  of  whichj 
unfortunately,  no  authentic  act  has  transmitted  the 
account  to  our  times.  An  action  for  theft  commenced 
without  a  complaining  party,  and  an  accusation  made 
without  a  witness,  for  an  assumed  discovery  of  articles 

*  See  the  text  of  the  document.  Bee,  de»  Monum,  inScL  de 
FEistoire  du  Tien  EtaL,  t  i.,  p.  22. 
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which  had  been  concealed,  or  were  unclaimed, — articles^ 
which,  according  to  the  feudal  law,  belonged  to  the 
seiffneur, — such  were  the  means  of  daily  extortion  prac- 
tised by  the  viscounts.  The  accused,  who  had  been 
acquitted  by  one  of  the  viscoimts,  found  himself 
charged  by  another  yiscount  with  having  made  a  com* 
promise  with  his  judge,  and  an  action  recommenced 
against  him ;  the  condemned  paid  the  penalty  as  many 
times  over  as  there  were  viscounts  in  the  city,  or  in  the 
district ;  lastly,  the  object  of  the  real  or  pretended 
theft  was  confiscated  by  the  judges.  That  which  was 
prohibited  for  the  future  by  the  ordinance  of  the  Counts 
Gui  and  Ives  was  thua  obtained,  as  a  favour,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Amiens,  after  lengthened  remonstrances 
and  solicitations  frequently  repeated.  The  two  counts 
who  made  this  grant  seem  to  have  had  a  feeling  of 
deep  distress,  that  their  constitution,  as  they  call  it, 
should  be  powerless  to  supply  a  remedy.  The  words 
which  they  make  use  of  are  grave  and  sad :  ^*  Con- 
sidering,''  they  say,  '^how  miserably  God's  people, 
in  the  county  of  Amiens,  have  been  oppressed  by  the 
viscounts  with  sufferings  new  and  unheard  of,  like  the 
children  of  Israel  oppressed  in  Egypt  by  the  task- 
masters of  Pharaoh,  we  have  been  moved  by  feel- 
ings of  charity;  the  cry  of  the  churches  and  the 
groanings  of  the  faithful  have  affected  us  with  sor- 
row.''^    This  pity,  mixed  with  remorse,  might  be 

*  *<  .  .  .  .  Attendentes  quam  miserabiliter  plebs  Dei,  in 
eomitatu  Ambianensi,  ab  vicecomitibria  novis  et  iuauditis 
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sincere^  but  it  could  not  bear  any  lasting  fruit;  tbe 
benevolent  will  of  a  seigneur  reproved  for  a  moment 
the  weight  of  the  feudal  tyranny;  but  this  seigneur 
passed  away,  and  the  institutions  remained  there  to 
bring  all  back  again.  A  power,  violent  and  entirely 
uncontrolled,  sprung  from  the  introduction  of  the  bar- 
barian usages,  had  seized  upon  all  the  remains  of  the 
old  civil  society ;  the  usage  of  the  age  had  formed  it ; 
a  revolution  alone  could  crush  it ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  city  of  Amiens,  this  revolution  was  not  long  de«- 
layed ;  it  took  place  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  the  charter  of  the  Counts  Qui  and  Ives. 


SECTION  11. 


THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY  :   ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 

COMMUNE  OF  AMIENS.* 

The  great  municipal  revolution,  which  broke  out  in 
the  first  years  of  the  twelfth  century,  had  been  a  long 
time  in  a  state  of  preparation ;  the  causes  of  this 
revolution  have  been  traced  in  the  preceding  pages,  for 

calamitatibus  affligebatur,  quasi  populus  Israel  oppressus  in 
Egypto  ab  ezactoribus  Fharaonis,  zelo  coritatis  permoti  con- 
doluimus.  ....**  {Bee,  des  Monum,  tn§d,  de  PHUt.  du  Tien 
Mat,  t.  i^  p.  22.) 

*  Becueil  des  MbntmenU  ihiHiU  de  VHistoire  du  Tien 
JStat,  t  L,  p.  26. 
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the  wrongs  whicli  the  city  of  Amiens  suffered  from  the 
seignearial  government  were  common  to  all  others. 
In  the  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  mral  districts,  the  feudal 
organisation  had  encroached  upon  and  transformed  the 
ancient  social  governments,  whatever  might  he  their 
nature  and  origin.  It  had  more  or  less  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  old  urban  institutions;  and  the  cities 
parcelled  out  into  different  seigniories,  deprived  o{ 
political  unity  and  civil  jurisdiction,  found  themselves 
governed,  under  the  name  of  domains,  by  great  or  small 
feudatories.  During  the  eleventh  century  no  means 
existed  to  remedy  the  disorders  and  sufferings  of  every 
kind  which  resulted  from  such  a  state  of  things — 
neither  the  Institutions  of  Peace,  nor  the  complaints 
and  remonstrances  of  the  bourgeois,  joined  to  those  of 
the  clergy,  nor  the  royal  power  of  the  Capets,  too  weak 
and  undecided  to  make  its  attempt  at  interference  of 
any  effect  or  benefit. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
population  of  the  cities,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
Prance,  was  agitated  in  various  ways  and  different 
degrees  by  a  deeply-felt  necessity  of  a  political  reform.* 
The  design  of  this  movement — whatever  might  be  the 
symptoms  of  it — was  the  same  everywhere,  and  its 
tendency  may  be  thus  defined : — ^to  revive  the  tradi- 

*  Two  cities,  Cambray  and  Mans,  took  the  lead  of  all  the 
rest ;  their  attempts  at  a  revolution  date  from  the  eleventh 
centuiy.  (See  the  LeUret  tur  PBistoire  de  France,  Letters  ziv. 
and  following.) 
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tions  of  the  ancient  civil  government,  and  to  rally  all 
the  scattered  remains  of  the  municipal  existence ;  to 
complete  and  establish  them  by  means  of  a  new  con- 
stitution; to  seize  again,  by  force  or  otherwise,  the 
right  of  urban  jurisdiction,  and  to  substitute  elective 
magistracies  for  feudal  offices ;  to  regain  the  useful 
rights  of  the  ancient  municipality,  its  revenues,  its 
common  property,  its  dependencies;  lastly,  to  erect 
the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  into  a  free  corporation, 
invested  with  political  rights,  and  having  the  power  of 
delegating  its  administrative  and  judicial  functions. 
With  regard  to  the  external  character  /)f  this  revolu- 
tion, the  occasional  causes  which  made  it  burst  out 
simultaneously,  or  propagated  it  step  by  step,  the 
political  instrumentalities  by  which  it  was  assisted, 
the  events  which  accompa^nied  it,  and  its  social  con- 
sequences, there  were  great  differences,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  cities  in  one  or  another  portion 
of  the  country ;  and  in  this  respect  two  great  zones  may 
be  marked  out — that  of  the  south  and  that  of  the 
north.  We  shall  only  speak  in  this  place  of  the  last, 
in  which  Amiens  is  situated. 

In  the  case  of  the  cities  of  the  north  of  France,  the 
means  of  civil  regeneration,  the  revolutionary  main- 
spring, if  we  may  so  express  it,  was  the  confederated 
association,  the  Guild  derived  from  the  German  usages, 
and  employed  in  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century  as 
an  instrument  of  public  peace  under  the  religious  in- 
spiration and  authority  of  the  Church.      The  appli- 
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catioa  of  this  powerful  instrument  to  the  municipal 
organisation  had  this  new  feature — that  it  was  entirely 
political.  Besides^  its  object  was  not  only  to  establish 
peace  in  the  cities^  but  to  reconstitute  society  in  them 
from  its  foundation ;  to  institute  a  mutual  assurance  in 
behalf  of  all  interests  and  all  rights ;  to  make  a  pubUc 
power,  exercised  for  and  by  all,  emanate  from  the 
association  of  the  citizens. 

Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  conjuration  and 
commune  in  the  documents  of  the  twelfth  century;* 
it  is  a  mutual  guarantee,  organised  under  the  pledge 
of  an  oath,  for  an  object  of  social  reform  and  constitu- 
tional renovation.  The  members  of  the  city  formed 
into  a  commune  took  the  name  of  juris,  sworn  col- 
lectively as  a  body,  and  individually  in  respect  of  one 
another;  and  this  name  was  sometimes  also  specially 
applied  to  the  municipal  magistrates,  on  account  of  the 
particular  oath  which  they  took  after  their  election. 
The  communal  constitution  embraced  and  guaranteed 
three  kinds  of  rights, — first,  the  political  right,  one 
entirely  new  in  regard  to  its  basis  and  its  form,  with 

♦  "Communio,  novum  ao  pessimum  nomen." — (Guibert, 
cibbcU,  de  NovigerUo,  de  Vita  ntOj  lib.  ill.,  apud  Script.  Rer. 
Gallic,  et  Frandc,  t.  xiL,  p.  260.) — "  Commimio  quoque  dvium 
Trevirensium,  qusD  et  conjuratio  dicitur.'*  {Hontheiiny  Hist. 
Trevir.  DiplanuU^  t.  L,  p.  594.) — Communiam  juratam.  (Char- 
ter of  Eleanor,  queen  of  England  and  duchess  of  Aquitaine  ; 
Bee.  des  Ordonn.  des  Rois  de  France,  t.  zi.,  p.  319,  note  g)-^ 
See  the  ConsidhxKtions  sur  VHistoire  de  France,  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  BJkiJU  des  Temps  M^rovingiens,  chap.  vL 
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the  exception  of  the  old  titles  of  offices  which  were 
preserved  or  re-established — such  as  those  of  (chevins 
and  mayor  ;*  secondly,  the  civil,  an  ancient  right 
founded  on  the  local  custom;  thirdly,  the  criminal 
right,  partly  ancient,  and  resulting  from  the  law  of 
custom,  partly  remodelled,  in  order  to  meet  offences 
proceeding  from  the  new  order  of  things,  such  as  the 
aime  of  treason  against  the  commune. 

It  appears  that  the  revolution  of  Amiens  was  de- 
termined, or  at  least  accelerated,  by  an  impulse 
received  from  without,  by  the  example  of  many  neigh- 
bouring cities.  From  the  year  1100  to  the  year 
1112  communes  juries  were  successively  established, 
with  various  circumstances  and  results,  at  Noyon, 
Beauvais,  Saint-Quentin,  and  Laon.  In  this  last 
city  the  bishop  was  sole  seigneur,  and  the  gradua, 
abolition  of  the  ancient  municipal  powers  had  taken 

*  We  have  remarked  above  upon  the  origin  of  the  title  of 
Schevins;  with  respect  to  that  of  may  or y  the  period  of  its 
introduction  into  the  nomenclature  of  the  municipal  offices  is 
uncertain,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  was  borrowed 
from  the  oi^anisation  of  the  great  domains  under  the  first  and 
second  races.  Its  usage,  in  many  cities  of  the  north  and 
centre  of  Gaul,  ascends,  probably,  to  the  time  when  the  name 
and  office  of  the  Defenseur  disappeared,  by  the  absorption  of 
this  office  into  the  seigniory  of  the  bishop  ;  it  was  the  first 
stage  of  decline  in  the  ancient  municipal  government,  adopted 
in  spite  of  this  origin,  by  the  communal  revolution  of  the 
twelfth  century:  the  title  of  mayor  then  received  political 
prerogatives  much  higher  than  those  of  the  heads  of  the 
Boman  senate,  or  the  Qallo-Frank  municipaUty. 
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place  to  his  benefit^  and  in  his  name;  it  was  in 
opposition  to  his  rights  that  the  commune  was  formed^ 
or^  in  other  terms,  that  the  bourgeois  of  Laon  were 
associated  for  the  mutual  defence  of  their  persons 
and  properties,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
constitution  and  an  elective  magistracy.  The  revo* 
lution,  peaceably  commenced,  met  with  resistances 
which  soon  caused  all  the  popular  passions  to  be  let 
loose;  there  was  a  civil  war,  attended  with  pillage 
and  incendiarism,  the  bishop  was  slain  in  a  tumult, 
and  the  bourgeois,  in  revolt,  defended  themselves 
against  the  king  in  person.  These  events,  however 
sad  and  violent  they  might  be,  were  well  calculated 
to  sow,  by  their  very  violence,  the  revolutionary  spirit 
in  the  country  bordering  on  Laon.  We  know,  by 
the  experience  of  our  own  times,  what  a  part  this 
kind  of  excitement  plays  in  political  movements,  and 
how  the  flame  is  kindled  step  by  step  where  the 
fuel  is  prepared.  It  was  in  the  year  1113,  at 
the  height  of  the  revolution  of  Laon,  that  the  bour- 
ffeois  of  Amiens  undertook  to  erect  their  city  into  a 
commune. 

As  we  have  seen  above,  Amiens  was  not  in  the 
same  condition  as  Laon  in  regard  to  the  seigniory 
of  the  ^ity ;  the  bishop  there  not  only  did  not  possess 
the  whole  temporal  authority,  but  his  power  in  the 
civil  affairs  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  count ;  his 
right  of  jurisdiction  did  not  extend  beyond  the  peculiar 
domains  of  the  Church,  either  within  or  without  the 
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city ;  and  even  within  these  limits  it  was  continually 
encroached  upon.  On  the  coiftrary^  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  count  of  Amiens  embraced  the  whole  extent 
of  the  city  and  of  its  precincts,  with  some  particular 
exceptions.  By  means  of  the  count,  and  for  his 
benefit,  had  been  effected  the  gradual  destruction 
of  the  municipal  jurisdiction,  the  more  or  less  complete 
abolition  of  the  ancient  urban  administration,  the 
transformation  of  the  municipal  appointments,  elective 
and  for  life,  into  hereditary  feudal  offices,  and  the 
substitution  of  peers  holding  their  office  in  fief,  and 
named  viscounts,  in  the  place  of  the  elected  judges, 
or  Scabins,  of  the  Carlovingian  period.  The  seig- 
niory of  the  count  having  thus  absorbed  all  the 
political,  civil,  and  judicial  powers,  the  association, 
confederated  under  the  name  of  commune  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Amiens,  was  nothing  else  in  reality 
than  a  conspiracy  against  that  seigniory. 

In  1113  the  county  of  Amiens  was  in  the  posses- 
sion, with  but  slight  legal  claims,  as  far  as  appears, 
of  Enguerrand  de  Boves,  seignior  of  Coucy;  and 
Geoffrey,  who  is  reckoned  as  a  saint  by  the  Church, 
filled  the  episcopal  chair.  This  man,  full  of  zeal 
for  the  public  welfare,  and  as  enlightened  as  the  spirit 
of  his  age  allowed,  perceived  the  lawfulness  of  the 
desire  for  independence  and  guarantees,  both  of  life 
and  property,  which  induced  the  bourgeois  to  unite 
themselves  in  a  political  body  under  its  own  govern- 
ment, capable  of  resistance  and  action.     Less  dis- 
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interested  motives  contributed  to  incline  the  bishop 
Geoffrey  towards  the'  party  of  the  bourgeoisie ;  for, 
as  we  have  already  said^  the  revolutionary  undertaking 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Amiens  tended  to  create  in  the 
city  a  new  power,  entirely  hostile  to  that  of  the  count. 

It  is  true  that  this  power,  once  constituted,  could, 
and  indeed  must,  be  turned  against  the  episcopal 
seigni&ry ;  but  this  was  a  distant  danger,  which  the 
bishop  either  did  not  foresee,  or  judged  less  important 
than  the  present  danger.  According  to  the  words  of 
a  contemporary  historian,  he  gave  his  countenance  to 
the  commune  without  any  constraint,  and  although 
he  was  well  aware  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Laon, 
the  frightful  murder  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  and  all 
the  disasters  of  that  city.  By  his  mediation,  probably, 
the  bourgeois  of  Amiens  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  crown,  and  obtained,  on  payment  of  a  sum 
of  money,  from  Louis  le  Gros,  the  verbal  or  written 
sanction  of  what  they  had  instituted ;  that  is,  of  the 
association  or  commune,  and  of  the  new  magistracies, 
which,  emanating  from  it,  were  destined  to  maintain 
it,  to  give  it  the  force  of  law  and  a  form  of  govern- 
ment.* 

*  ''  Post  funestum  ezcidii  Laudunensis  eventum,  Ambiani, 
rege  iUecto  pecuniis,  fecere  communiam,  cui  episoopus,  nulla 
vi  ezactus,  debuisset  prasstare  favorem,  prsosertim  cum  et 
nemo  eum  urgeret^  et  coepiscopi  sui  eum  miserabile  ezitium, 
et  infaustorum  civium  confligium  non  lateret.**  {Ouiherti 
abbot,  de  NovigerUOf  de  Vita  sita,  lib.  iii^  inter  ejus  opera 
omnia,  p.  515.) 
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This  adhesion. of  the  king  determined  the  state  of 
parties  at  Amiens^  between  whom  an  armed  struggle 
was  inevitable.  On  one  side  the  commune,  the  bishop^ 
the  royal  officers,  and  the  vidame  of  the  episcopal 
church;  on  the  other,  the  count,  Enguerrand  de 
fioves,  at  first  alone,  but  afterwards  assisted  by  the 
governor,  who,  although  he  was  not  his  liege-man,  but 
the  king's,  joined  his  cause,  and  opened  to  him  the 
fortress  of  the  Chatillon.^  Such  were  the  actors  and 
such  the  parts  taken  in  the  civil  war  which  resulted 
from  the  erection  of  Amiens  into  a  commune,  parts 
the  distribution  of  which  agreed  closely  with  the 
old  reminiscences  of  its  municipal  history.  The  events 
which  marked  the  revolution  of  Amiens  have  been 
recounted  with  prejudice  and  with  a  feeling  of  hatred 
by  a  contemporary,  Guibert,  abbe  of  Nogent.  This 
account,  however,  when  compared  with  other  original 
documents,  and  stripped  of  its  excessive  partiality  by 
the  hand  of  criticism,  gives  some  valuable  information 
on  the  position  of  the  two  parties,  on  their  claims, 
their  efibrts,  and  the  various  incidents  of  the  struggle. 

'' Enguerrand,  count  of  the  city,  (says  the  narrator 
whom  I  have  just  named,)  seeing  that  the  ancient  rights 
of  the  country,  as  appertaining  to  him,  were  suppressed 
by  the  conspiracy  of  the  bourffeois,  treated  them  as  rebels, 

*  ^Ipse  autem  in  fidefitate  Ingelranni  hue  usque  contra 
bui^enses  steterat . . . .  et  carte  Adam  regi  hominium  fecerat, 
nee  ab  eo  defecerat,  rexque  eum  in  sua  fide  susceperat.** 
(Ibid.,  p.  516.) 
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and  attacked  them  with  all  the  forces  at  his  command. 
Moreover,  he  found  an  aoidliary  in  Adam  the  governor^ 
and  an  advantageous  position  in  the  town  which  he 
commanded.  Driven  by  the  bourgeois  from  the  city,  he 
shut  himself  up  in  the  tower/'*  Such  are  the  hostilities 
which  commenced  a  civil  war  of  three  years'  duration 
in  Amiens.  The  bourgeois,  armed  under  the  direction 
of  the  heads  of  their  commune,  were  supported  by  all 
the  forces  of  the  bishop,  and  by  the  personal  assistance 
of  Guermond,  seigneur  of  Ficquigny,  vidatne  or  heredi- 
taiy  deputy  of  the  bishop.  During  the  whole  course  of 
the  war,  this  help  never  failed  them ;  and,  at  the  com* 
mencement,  they  found  an  unexpected  auxiliary  in  the 
very  son  of  Enguerrand  de  Boves,  the  notorious  Tho- 
mas de  Marie,  the  most  turbulent  and  cruel,  perhaps, 
of  the  barons  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  had  taken 
the  side  of  the  commune  of  Laon,  which,  no  doubt, 
indicated  to  the  citizens  of  Amiens  that  he  might  pos- 
sibly become  their  ally.  No  doubt,  also,  large  sums 
were  the  price  of  this  alliance,  on  the  strength  of 
which  Thomas,  adopted  as  seigneur  by  the  bourgeois  of 
Amiens,  took  the  oath  of  associate  to  the  commune,  and 
took  arms  against  his  father  and  the  governor  Adam.f 

•  **  Videns  itaque  Ingelrannus,  urbis  comes,  ex  conjuratione 
burgensium,  comitatus  sibi  jura  vetusta  reddi,  prout  poterat, 
jam  rebelles  armis  aggreditur.  Cui  etiam  non  defait  Adam, 
sic  enim  vocatur,  et  auaB,  cui  praserat  ipse,  turns  auxilium :  a 
burgensibus  ergo  urbis  pulsus,  ab  urbe  in  turrim  se  contulit.*' 
(Ibid.,  p.  616.) 

t  ^Qui  [bui^genses],  cum  in  comitem  irremissis  assultibua 
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During  many  montlis,  the  count  and  the  governor, 
fortifying  themselves  in  the  tower  of  the  Castillon,  and 
pressed  hard  by  the  bourgeois  and  Thomas  de  Marie, 
were  reduced  to  remain  on  the  defensive ;  but  Thomas, 
having  received  proposals  of  alliance  and  offers  of  money 
from  his  father,  was  reconciled  to  him,  and  bound  him- 
self by  oath  to  turn  his  forces  against  the  bourgeois^  the 
bishop,  and  the  vidame.  From  that  time  the  face  of 
afiairs  altered ;  the  besieged  assumed  the  offensive,  and 
Thomas  de  Marie  began  to  harass  the  city  and  to 
ravage  the  domains  of  the  episcopal  church,  joining 
massacre  and  incendiarism  to  pillage.* 

It  appears  that,  in  this  crisis,  a  party  of  the  bourgeoii, 
and  especially  the  clergy  of  the  city,  who  adhered  to 
their  cause,  were  seized  with  great  discouragement. 
Words  of  blame  were  heard  against  a  revolution  whose 
success  seemed  impossible.  The  bishop  was  bitterly 
reproached  for  having  taken  part  in  it,  and  for  having 
excited  troubles  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  ap- 

grassarentor,  et  Thomam,  quasi  amantiorem  suum  dominum, 
ad  communis  illius  sacramenta  vocantes,  contra  parentem,  at 
putatur,  suum  fiHum  suscitarunt.'*  (OtdberH  abbot,  de  NoWf 
gmUOy  de  Vita  jtta,  lib.  iii.,  p.  515.) 

*  « Ezhausto  donique  Thomas  pluiimo  quem  habebat  the- 
sauri cumulo,  opem  quoque  Ingelramio  spopondit  contra  bur> 
genses,  quibus  cum  vioedomino  adnitebatur  episoopus.  Thomas 
igitur  et  Adam,  qui  turn  imBaidebat>  coeperunt  acerrime  insis- 
tere  vioedomino  atque  buigensibus.  £t  quamprimum,  quo- 
niam  episcopum  et  dericos  &ctn  cum  buigensibus  fiactionis 
aiguebant,  res  pervasit  Thomas  eodesuB.**    (Ibid.) 
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pease.  Geoffrey,  depressed  by  these  attacks,  and  perhaps 
doubtful  himself  of  the  cause  which  he  had  embraced, 
determined  to  absent  himself  from  Amiens.  In  1114 
he  sent  to  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  the  insignia  of  his 
episcopal  office,  and  retired  into  the  monastery  of  Cluny, 
afterwards  to  the  grande  chartreuse,  near  Grenoble.  He 
returned  from  that  voluntary  exile  on  the  injunction  of 
his  archbishop,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1115.* 
On  his  return  he  saw,  at  Beauvais,  the  celebrated 
Ives  de  Chartres,  to  whom  he  imparted  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  city  and  church  of  Amiens.  The  city 
was  constantly  being  attacked  by  the  garrison  of  the 
fortress ;  the  fight  carried  on  street  by  street ;  and  the 
bourgeois,  barricading  their  houses  in  order  to  defend 
themselves  in  them,  carried  all  that  was  most  valuable 
of  their  property  to  the  monasteries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.f    All  the  lands  of  the  bishop  and  chapter  had 

*  "  Cum  ergo  vidisset  [Godefridus]  suam  nee  clero  nee  populo 
prsesentiam  esse  gratam,  quia  neminem  juvare  poterat,  as- 
Bumpto  quodam  nostro  monacho,  inconsultis  omnibus  dero 
BUG  ac  populo  libellum,  ut  ita  dicam,  repudii  dedit,  et  archi- 
episoopollemensi  annulum,  sandaliaque  remisit,  et  se  in  ezilium 
iturum,  niunquamque  deinceps  episcopum  futurum,  utrobique 

mandavit Ipse  enim  turbam  moverat  quam  sedare  non 

poterat."  (Guiherti  ahbcU,  de  NovigentOy  de  Vita  sua,  lib.  iiL, 
inter  ejus  opera  omnia,  p.  516.) 

f ''  Extra  muros  urbis  Ambianensis  est  monasterium  S. 
DioniaiL  In  illud  tum  cives  Ambianenses  aurum,  aigentum 
aliasque  res  comportarant,  monachisque  diligenter  asservandas 
commendarant.  Sceviebat  enim  per  id  tempus  in  urbe  seditio 
et  beUum  intestinum,  et  sicarii  passim  toto  oppido  vagabantur 
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been  invaded  by  Thomas  de  Marle^  and  occupied  by  his 
troops.  Ives  de  Chartres^  when  consulted  with  by  the 
bishop  on  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  a  de- 
plorable state  of  things,  advised  him  to  address  the 
king,  and  solicit  aid  and  succour,  in  the  name  of  the 
public  peace ;  and  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  himself  to 
Louis  le  Gros,  has  been  preserved  to  our  days.* 

The  king,  already  appealed  to  against  Thomas  de 
Marie  by  the  greater  part  of  the  bishops  of  the  province 

magnum  omnibus  terrorem  afferentes."  (Vita  S.  Qodefridi 
Ambian.  Episc.,  apud  Surium,  mens.  Novemb.,  p.  224.)—''  lie- 
ferri  non  possunt  ab  aliquo,  ne  ab  eis  quidem  quoram  pars 
periclitabatur,  factse  neces  de  burgensibus  per  turrenses,  cum 
ante  obsidionem,  turn  postea  crebriores.  Nullus  enim  apud 
urbanos  actus  erat,  sed  passio  sola."  {Ouiherti  abbot,  de  Novi- 
gento,  de  Vita  «ua,  lib.  iii.,  inter  ejus  opera  omnia,  p.  516.) 

*  "  Domnus  Qodefridus  Ambianensis  episoopus,  vir  religio- 
sus  et  honestus,  nuper  Belvad  hospitatus,  ad  colloquium 
nostrum  pro  humilitate  sua  venit,  importabiles  miserias  suas 
et  angustias,  quibus  a  violatoribus  pads  vezatur,  lachrymabi- 
liter  nobis  aperuit,  et  consiliiun  quomodo  tanta  mala  mitigare 
posset,  a  me  anxie  quasivit.  Quod  cum  excederet  vires  meaa, 
quia  consilium  sine  fortitudine  inutile  esse  solet,  hoc  unum 
mihi  praa  cseteris  occurrit,  quatinus  eum  monerem,  ut  regiam 
majestatem  adiret,  apud  quam  et  consilium  inveniri,  et  auxilii 
fortitude  valeat  sodari.  £x  jure  ergo  fidelitatis  et  dilectionis 
monemus  et  rogamus  regiam  majestatem  vestram,  quatinus 
lachrymabiles  ejus  questiones  intenta  aure  perpendatis,  et  cor 
vestrum  aculcis  doloris  ejus,  suggerente  pietate,  compungatis. 
Decet  enim  regiam  majestatem  vestram  ut  pactum  pacis,  quod 
Deo  inspirante  in  regno  vestro  confirmari  fecistis,  nulla  leno- 
cinante  amidtia  vd  &llente  desidia  violari  permittatis."  {Ivo^ 
nis  Camot,  epitt.,  apud.  Script.  Ber.  Qallic.  et  Frandc,  t.  zv., 
pp.  164  and  165.) 
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of  Rfaeims,  inarched  on  Laon,  punished  this  city  for  the 
excesses  which  had  stained  its  revolution^  and  seized  on 
many  castles  which  belonged  to  the  son  of  Enguerrand 
de  Boves;  he  then  directed  his  steps  towards  Amiens. 
In  interfering  in  the  desperate  war  which  was  being 
carried  on  between  the  bovargeois  of  this  city  and  their 
county  Louis  le  Gros  had  not  the  pursuit  of  political 
projects  in  view — ^the  execution  of  a  plan  conceived  for 
the  twofold  interest  of  the  crown  and  the  people.  On 
the  report  of  the  violences  and  profanations  which  were 
committed  by  the  adversaries  of  the  commune  of  Amiens^ 
he  raised  his  standard,  atid  took  part  in  the  strife  as 
the  maintainer  of  the  public  peace,  the  defender  of  the 
weak,  and  protector  of  the  churches.*  The  crown  had 
not,  at  that  time,  conceived  that  any  other  part  belonged 
to  it;  and  it  is  the  glory  of  Louis  YL  to  have  filled 
this  part  on  every  occasion  with  an  admirable  courage 
and  an  indefatigable  activity. 

During  these  transactions,  Thomas  de  Marie,  in  an 
encounter  which  he  had  with  the  vidame,  received 
some  wounds,  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  con- 
tinuing the  war  in  person ;  he  retired  to  his  castle  of 
Marie,  leaving  the  bravest  of  his  soldiers  in  the  tower 

*  ^  Mala  autem  ubique  tanta  egerat  [Thomas]  ut  archiepi- 
Boopi  et  praesules  pro  ecclesiis  queorimonia  data  ad  regem 
dicerent,  se  in  reigcio  ejus  Dei  officia  non  focturos^  nisi  ulcia- 
ceretur  in  iQum  ....  de  his  ergo  ac  similibus  cum  maximis 
ecclesiarum  doloribus,  apud  regias  cum  impeterentur  aures  . . . 
oollecto  rex  adversus  eum  ezercitu."  {Quiberti  abboU,  de  No' 
vigerUo,  de  Vita  tuoy  lib.  iiL,  inter  ejus  opera  omnia,  p.  617.) 
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of  the  Castillon^  which  was  considered  impregnable.*  It 
was  pear  Palm  Sunday^  a.p.  1:115^  that  the  royal  army, 
small  in  number,  but  consisting  of  experienced  vete- 
rans, reached  the  gates  of  Amiens.  Geoffrey,  the  bishop, 
had  been  restored  to  all  his  political  energy  by  the 
arrival  of  such  assistance ;  on  Palm  Sunday  he  preached 
.before  the  king,  the  army,  and  the  citizens,  a  sermon, 
in  which  he  promised  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  who 
might  perish  in  the  attack  upon  the  fortress.  Guibert 
jde  Nogent  speaks  of  this  discourse  with  indignation, 
njixed  with  classical  reminiscences,  and  says  that  it  was 
the  speech  of  a  Catiline  rather  than  the  word  of  God.f 
On  the  following  day  the  instruments  of  the  siege 
were  prepared  against  the  tower  of  the  Castillon,  and  the 
Jbishop  betook  himself  with  bare  feet  to  the  tomb  of  St. 
Acheul,  to  impbre  the  divine  assistance  in  favour  of 
the  besiegers,  j;    The  royal  troops,  together  with  the 

*  "  Confossus  membra  vuLieribus  etiam  in  poplite  lanceam 
hostis  pedestris  accepit.  Qui  cum  alias,  tunc  in  geniculo 
durissime  Isesus,  vellet  noUet,  a  ccBpto  desiit.  ....  Thomas 
igitur  turri  subvenire  non  potuit  intra  quam  et  filiam  suam  et 
militum  suorum  pix>bioreB  dimiserat. .  .  .  Thomas  autem  apud 
Mamam  tuebatur  se.'*    (Ibid.,  pp.  516  and  517.) 

t  ^  Igitur,  Dominica  Pahnarum,  reversus  a  Carthusia,  Qode- 
fridus  episcopus,  longe  alia  quam  ibi  didicerat>  incipit  propa- 
gare.  Begem  ergo  aroeasit,  et  die  celebri  ac  verendo,  ipsum  et 
astantem  populum  adversus  Turrenses,  sermone  habito,  non 
Dei,  sed  Catilinario,  irritare  intendit,  spondens  regna  cselorum 
his  qui  turrim  expugnando  perierinf  {Ouiberi.  abbcU,  de 
NavigeTVto^  de  Vita  sita,  lib.  iii.,  inter  ejus  opera  omnia,  p.  517.) 

I  ^'Postridie  pro  mjiro  Castellionis  (sic  enim  vooatur)  ingentes 

YOL.  II.  L 
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most  determined  and  best-armed  of  the  citizens,  led 
by  the  king  in  person^'made  a  general  attack;  but 
in  spite  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  assailants,  and  the* 
power  of  the  machines  used  to  batter  the  walls,  the 
fortress,  well  defended,  resisted  the  attack.  The  ma* 
chines  were  dismounted  by  the  stones  thrown  down 
firom  the  walls;  many  soldiers  and  citizens  perished^ 
and  the  king  himself  was  wounded  in  the  breast  by 
an  arrow,  which  pierced  his  coat-of-mail.^  Consi- 
dering the  place  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  assault, 
Louis  YI.  determined  not  to  attempt  another  coig^ 
ie  mainf  but  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade ;  he 
left  Amiens,  having  left  some  troops  there,  who,  co- 
operating with  the  bourgeois  and  their  party,  were  to 
surround  the  castle  until  the  defenders  were  compelled, 
by  famine,  to  surrender .f 

The  blockade  of  Amiens  lasted  nearly  two  years; 
it  was  not  till  1117  that  it  surrendered  to  the  royal 
officers,  and  that  the  commune  thus  became  freed  from 
all  hostilities  of  a  warlike  character.  The  tower,  and 
all  the  works  of  defence  which  protected  it,  were  demo- 

macliiiifiB  porriguntur,  eisque  milites  imponuntur.  Turrenses 
ante  cortinis  sese  protexerant,  ne  esse  eorum  proderetur.  .  .  . 
EpiscopuB  vero  nudipes  ad  Sanctum  Aceolmn,  non  tunc  pro 
Jioc  ezaudiendus,  abierat.*'    (Ibid.) 

*  ''Et  fervesoente  jactu  missilium  .  .  .  etiam  regem  jaculo 
in  pectore  loricato  leseruni."  (fiuiherti  abbot,  de  Novigmto^ 
jU  Vita  ma,  lib.  iiL,  p.  517.) 

I  «  Yidens  igitur  rex  inexpugnabilem  locum,  oessit :  obsideri 
jubens  dum  £uae  coacti  se  redderent"    (Ibid.) 
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lished  by  tbe  king's  order;*  but^  in  spite  of  tbe  be- 
trayal of  his  trust  by  the  governor  Adam^  who^  without 
any  personal  cause  of  grievance,  had  fought  against  his 
immediate  seigneur,  Louis  le  Gros  did  not  deprive  him  of 
his  fief  nor  of  his  seigneurial  rights ;  but  those  rights 
were  now  attached  only  to  a  heap  of  ruins  and  to  a  large 
extent  of  land^  which^  eventually  being  joined  to  the 
dty,  and  comprised  within  its  circumference,  retained 
through  after  ages,  and  still  retains,  the  old  name  of 
the  Castillon.f  Enguerrand  de  Boves  and  his  family 
were  dispossessed  of  the  county  of  Amiens,  and  the 
ancient  family  of  the  counts  of  Raoul  reassumed  its 
rights.:}: 

This  family,  which,  so  far  from  being  connected  with 

*  "Begressiis,  turrim  ejusdem  dvitatis,  Adso  cujusdam  ty-^ 
ranni,  eoclesias  et  totam  vidniam  dilapidentis,  obsedit :  quam 
fere  biennali  coarctans  obsidione,  ad  deditionem  defensores 
cogens,  expugnavit)  expugnatam  fdnditus  subvertit,  ejusque 
subversione  pacem  patrisB,  r^is  fungens  officio,  qui  non  sine 
causa  gladium  portat^  gratantisfiime  refarmavitw"  {8ugerii 
abbaUf  liber  de  Vita  Ludovici  Orom  regit^  apud.  Script  Ber. 
Gallic,  et  Franda,  t.  xii.,  p.  42.) 

f  One  of  the  parishes  of  Amiens  is  named  Saini-Finnin  en 
Gastillon. 

{  ''Et  tarn  ipsum  prse&tum  Thomam  nequissimum,  quam 
saos,  dominio  ejusdem  dvitatis  perpetuaHter  exhseredavit.** 
{Sugerii  abhat^  lib.  de  Vita  Ludav,  Ghroteiy  ap.  Script  Ber.  Gallic, 
et  Frandc,  t  xii,  p.  42.)  See  above^  p.  127,  note.  AdMe,  sister 
of  the  Counts  Simon,  Gui,  and  Ives,  and  her  husband,  Renaud, 
Ck>unt  of  Vermandois,  took  possesdon  of  the  county  of  Amiena 
in  1117 ;  they  transmitted  it,  in  1118,  to  their  son-in-law, 
Charles  of  Denmark. 
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the  struggle  against  the  commune^  owed  its  restoration 
to  its  municipal  enfranchisement^  was  disposed  to  re- 
cognise what  had  been  done,  and  to  conclude  the  revo* 
lation  by  a  pacific  agreement^  a  regulation  of  rights, 
and  a  division  of  the  government  between  the  seigniory 
and  the  city.  With  regard  to  Oeoflrey^  the  bishop^  he 
died  in  the  year  1116;*  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  or* 
ganisation  and  prosperity  in  the  midst  of  peace  of  the 
constitution  which  was^  in  part^  his  work.  His  me^ 
mory^  encircled  with  religious  veneration^  also  richly 
deserved  civil  honours.  Some  day,  perhaps,  (and  would 
that  the  present  work  might  hasten  that  day  I)  we  shall  see 
raised  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  public  places  in  Amiens, 
the  statue  of  Saint-Geoffrey,  holding  in  his  hand  the 
compact  of  the  communal  association,  and  shall  read  on 
the  unfolded  roll  those  expressive  words  which  formed 
the  first  article,  and  which  contained  the  whole  spirit  of 
that  civil  compact :  ''  Each  shall  observe  fidelity  to  his 
tonfederate,  and  shall  afford  assistance  and  counsel  in 
all  that  is  just.''  t 

*  Enguerrand,  who  succeeded  him,  held  to  the  party  of  the 
commune  to  the  end  of  the  war ;  he  is  once  named  by  Guibert 
de  Nogent,  whose  narrative  ends  before  the  taking  of  the  Castil- 
Ion  :  ''Hue  usque  perseverat  obsidio :  et  dici  non  potest  quot 
de  Buigeusibus  soils  quotidie  pene  depereant.  Adam  vero 
extra  positus,  suburbia  et  Ingelrannum  atque  vioedonm:ium 
crebris  hostilitatibus  urget/'  {Omberti  abbat.  de  NovigerU^  de 
Vita  moy  lib.  iiL,  inter  ejus  opera  omnia,  p.  617.) 

j*  ''  Unusquiaque  jurato  suo  fidem,  auzilium,  oonsiliiunque 
per  omnia  juste  observabit."  (Charter  of  the  Commune  of 
Amiens.) — See  below  the  text  of  this  charter. 
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The  law  of  the  commune,  deliberated  upon  by  the 
citizens  after  their  association,  under  oath,  was,  ac« 
cording  to  all  probability,  in  1117,  submitted  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  family  which  recovered  its  seigneurial 
title,  and  then  undoubtedly  it  became  the  object  of  a 
formal  contract  between  the  body  of  the  citizens  and 
the  new  count.  This  treaty,  of  which  no  mention  has 
been  preserved  to  our  times,  but  the  existence  of  which 
it  is  impossible  not  to  conjecture,  was  the  first  charter 
of  the  commune  of  Amiens.  The  amount  of  the  rights 
which  the  city  had  obtained  for  itself  by  its  revolution, 
and  the  amount  of  those  which,  with  a  view  to  a  lasting 
peace,  it  had  acknowledged  in  its  ancient  seigneurs, 
were  settled  in  this  constitutional  charter,  in  which  the 
urban  sovereignty  was  laid  down  as  the  principle  and 
rule,  and  the  seigneurial  power  as  the  exception.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  supreme  jurisdiction  was  the 
essential  attribute  of  sovereignty.  That  of  the  count 
passed  entirely  into  the  power  of  the  commune,  with 
the  exception  of  the  attendance  of  his  provost,  who 
issued  the  summonses,  prepared  the  cases,  watched  the 
judgments,  but  did  not  act  as  judge,*  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  share  of  the  proceeds  from  fines,  seizures, 
and  judicial  confiscations.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  and  of  the  chapter  was  preserved  intact  within 

*  This  was  literally  true  in  regard  to  criminal  cases.  In 
civil  cases,  especially  where  debts  and  obligations  were  con- 
oemed,  the  provost  of  the  count  could  judge  with  the  consent 
of  the  parties ;  otherwise  the  matter  was  brought  before  the 
municipal  magistrates.    . 
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their  ancient  department ;  that  of  the  vidame  and  go- 
vernor seems  to  have  been  suppressed  in  their  exerrise, 
and  retained  in  regard  to  their  useful  rights  and  pecu- 
niary profits.*  The  dues  of  quit-rents,  tolls,  the  liberty 
of  passing  from  one  part  of  the  countiy  to  another,  the 
mills  and  public  ovens,  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  seigrhewr,  by  virtue  of  his  right  over  each  portion  of 
the  communal  territory ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  when  the 
commune  wished  to  reunite  these  dues  to  their  own 
domain,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  them  from  each 
titulary  by  grant  or  by  purchase.f 

The  commune  of  Amiens  was  supreme,  for  it  had  the 
right  of  governing  itself  by  its  own  laws,  and  the  right 
of  life  and  death  over  all  its  members.  According  to 
the  expression  of  the  ancient  jurisprudence,  it  possessed 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  superior,  mean,  and 
inferior  courts  {haute,  moyenne,  et  basse  justice).  Its 
legislative  administration  and  judicial  power  were  dele* 

*  The  title  of  Vidame  of  Amiens,  and  the  seigneurial  rights 
attached  to  this  title,  continued  in  the  family  of  the  sires  of 
Picquigny.  The  title  of  governor  {chatdain)  and  the  privileges 
retained  by  Adam  continued  in  his  family.  They  devolved  by 
inheritance  on  the  sires  of  Vignacouit,  who,  as  co-deigneun 
with  the  bishop,  the  count,  and  vidame^  added  to  their  Christian 
names  the  name  d'Amien$» 

t  The  proof  of  this  tact,  and  the  explanation  of  the  terms 
which  serve  to  specify  the  various  classes  of  seigneurial  dues, 
are  found  in  a  charter  of  Philip  of  Alsace,  count  of  Amiens, 
granted  in  the  years  1161  and  1185.  (See  this  document,  text 
and  notes,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Recueil  de»  MonwmenU 
inSdiUdemiit.  du  Tiers  Etat,  p.  74.)  .      . 
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gated  by  it  to  a  body  of  electiye  magistrates,  renewed 
every  year,  whose  bead  bore  tbe  name  of  mayeur,  and 
tbe  members  tbat  of  Schemn,  or  tbe  nnited  titles  of 
echevin  a,ui  prevSi.*  In  tbis  manner  tbe  old  name  of 
tbe  elected  judges  of  tbe  Carlovingian  constitution^ 
wbicb  bad  disappeared  under  tbe  feudal  system,  re* 
appeared  witb  a  mucb  wider  signification,  and  tbe  title  of 
mayor,  wbicb  was,  perbaps,  one  of  antiquity  in  tbe  city, 
assumed  a  political  importance  of  wbicb  notbing  bad 
been  able  to  give  a  notion  up  to  tbat  time.  Tbe  person 
elected  to  tbe  office  of  mayor  or  Scheuin  was  obliged 
to  accept  it,  under  pain  of  banisbment — a  remarkable 
law,  inasmuch  as  it  revived  and  sanctioned,  by  entirely 
new  guarantees,  tbat  principle  of  Roman  legislation 
wbicb  made  tbe  municipal  offices  an  obligatory  duty.f 
In  tbe  same  manner  as  tbe  senate  of  the  Roman 

*  We  find  the  title  of  prhdt  in  the  ichevinctge  of  Amiens 
from  the  twelfth  century,  that  is  to  say,  two  centuries  before 
the  acquisition  made  by  that  city  of  the  prSv/k6  of  the  kiug. 
(See  Ibid^  p.  96,  a  charter  of  1177.) 

t  ^.  .  .  .  Et  convient  que  chis  qui  pris  est  fidche  le  serment 
de  le  mairie,  et  se  il  ne  veult  fieure,  on  abatera  se  maison  et 
demourra  en  le  merchy  du  roy,  au  jugement  des  esquevins. 

**  De  rekief,  se  li  maires  qui  eslus  seroit  refiisoit  le  mairie  et 
vausist  soufirir  le  damage,  jiL  pour  che  ne  demoureroit  qu*il  ne 
fesist  Toffice  ;  et  se  aucuns  refusoit  I'esqueYinage,  on  abateroit 
se  maison  et  Tamenderoit  au  jugement  des  esquevins,  et  pour 
chou  ne  demoureroit  mie  que  il  ne  fesist  Toffice  de  Tesque- 
vinage.**  (Ancient  custom  of  Amiens.)  See  the  complete 
text  of  the  custom,  Ibid^  p.  157  and  the  following ;  see  also 
Cod.  Theod^  lib.  ziL,  tit  i.,  de  dectirionibui,  and  D.  lib.  i. 
tit  iv.,  de  munenbtu  et  hcnoribue. 
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times,  the  echevinage  regulated  the  common  properly 
and  managed  the  finances  of  the  city;  it  regalated 
and  administered  the  urban  police;  it  gave  authority 
to  the  acts  of  every  kind;  and  constituted  a  tribunal 
charged  with  the  repression  of  infringements  on  the 
ordinances  of  the  police  and  the  municipal  regula- 
tions; but,  as  I  have  already  said,  its  powers  did 
not  stop  there.  It  joined  the  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction to  the  ordinary  and  correctional  police ;  in  every 
matter  the  common  law  could  be  modified  by  its  decrees 
or  by  its  jurisprudence.  Lastly,  as  exercising  the 
municipal  sovereignty  in  the  name  of  the  body  of  the 
citizens,  it  sealed  its  acts  with  the  seal  of  the  commune, 
a  seal  which,  for  many  centuries,  bore  for  the  legend, 
on  its  reverse,  the  words — Secretum  Meum  Mthi,* 

Although  the  charter  of  agreement  by  means  of 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  commune  of  Amiens,  the 
constitutional  system  succeeded  to  the  revolutionary 
movement,  no  longer  exists  in  its  authentic  character, 
we  are  able  to  give,  not  only  its  groundwork,  but  its 
probable  form,  after  a  subsequent  act,  in  which  it  is 
encased,  if  I  may  so  speak,  and  simply  modified  in 

*  The  other  side,  properly  called  the  seal,  has — SigiRvm 
civium  Andnanennum,  With  respect  to  the  money  of 
Amiens,  of  which  a  celebrated  specimen  is  the  silver  denier, 
which  has  for  its  legend — Pax  civihiu  tuisy  and  which  seems 
to  belong  to  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that,  at  the  establishment  of  the  commune, 
it  had  passed  from  its  dependence  on  the  count  or  the  bishop 
to  that  on  the  municipal  magistrates. 
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some  of  its  formulas.  I  am  speaking  of  tbe  letters 
accorded  by  Philippe-Auguste^  in  1190,  to  tbe  bourgeois 
of  Amiens,  and  granting,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly, 
confirming  their  commune.*  We  might  extract  from 
the  royal  charter,  as  still  more  ancient,  all  that  is 
found  after  the  first  article,  which  declares  tbe  reci- 
procal duties  of  the^t^r^^,  or  members  of  the  commune, 
up  to  the  forty-fifth  article,  where  we  read :  '^  All  these 
rights  only  exist  between  tbe  confederated ;  equality  in 
justice  does  not  exist  between  the  confederated  and  him 
who  is  not  confederated.'' f  I  should  be  warranted  in 
suppressing,  in  these  forty-five  articles,  the  words  king 
and  royal^  which,  in  ray  opinion,  were  introduced  into 
it  in  1190  by  the  chancery  of  Philippe- Auguste.  The 
text,  thus  disengaged  from  the  formulas,  which  seem  to 
proceed  from  a  revision  made  at  a  later  period,  would,  by 
conjecture,  be  assigned  to  the  year  1117,  as  being  the 
original  law  of  the  commune  of  Amiens, — a  law  delibe- 
rated upon  and  voted  at  first  by  the  bourgeois;  then 
discussed  by  their  heads  and  the  new  counts;  lastly, 
accepted  and  ratified  by  the  last.  But  however  legi- 
timate the  hypothesis  would  have  been  in  this  case, 
according  to  my  opinion,  I  shall  not  have  recourse  to 
it ;  I  am  saved  the  necessity,  by  a  document  which  is 
undeniable, — by  an  authentic  act  of  a  date  prior  to 

♦  See  below,  Section  IV. 

f  ''  Omnia  ista  jura  et  preoepta  que  predizimus  migorifl  et 
communie  tantum  sunt  inter  juratos,  non  est  equum  judicium 
inter  juratum  et  non  juratum." 
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1190^  in  which,  with  acme  yariations,  are  obsenred 
fifteen  of  the  forty-fiye  first  articles  of  the  charter  of 
Philippe-Augoste.  It  is  the  charter  of  the  commune 
of  Abbeville,  granted  by  John,  count  of  Fonthieu,  in 
the  year  1184.    The  following  is  the  preamble : — 

"  I,  John,  count  of  Ponthieu,  make  known  to  all 
present  and  to  come,  that  my  grandfather,  the  Count 
William  Talevas,  having  sold  to  the  bourgeois  of  Abbe- 
ville the  faculty  of  making  a  commune,  and  that  these 
bourgeois^  having  no  authentic  writing  of  this  sale,  I 
have  granted  to  them,  at  their  request,  permission  to 
have  a  commune,  and  to  hold  it  in  perpetuity,  according 
to  the  rights  and  usages  of  the  commune  of  Amiens, 
or  that  of  Corbie,  or  that  of  Saint-Quentin,  saving  the 
right  of  the  Holy  Church,  that  which  belongs  to  me, 
and  to  my  heirs  and  my  barons.^'*    The  last  article  of 

*  ^  Quoniam  ea  que  litteria  annotantur,  melius  memorie 
commendantur,  ego  Johannes  comes  Pontivi,  tam  preseniibua 
quam  futuris  notum  facio,  quod  cum  avus  meus  comes 
Williermus  Talevas,  propter  injurias  et  molestias  a  poten- 
tibus  terre  sue  burgensibus  de  Abbatis  Villa  frequenter  illatas, 
eisdem  communiam  vendidisset ;  et  super  ilia  vendicione,  bur- 
genses  scriptum  autenticum  non  haberent,  ad  petitionem 
eorumdem  burgensium,  de  assensu  uxoris  mee  Beatricis  et 
fratris  mei  Guidonis,  et  consilio  hominum  meorum,  conoessi 
eis  oommimiam  habendam,  et  tanquam  fidelibus  meis,  contra 
omnes  homines  in  perpetuum  tenendam,  secundum  jura  et 
consuetudines  communie  Ambianis  vel  Corbeie  vel  Sancti 
Quintini,  salvo  jure  sancte  ecdesie  et  meo  et  heredum 
meorum  et  baronum  meorum.**  {Bee,  des  Ordonn,  des  RoU 
de  France,  t.  iv^  p.  55.)  The  commune  of  Corbie  was  esta- 
blished in  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Gros,  by  grant  of  that  prince ; 
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the  same  charter  is  the  following :  ^'  Lastly^  if  a  dispate 
be  raised  between  me  and  the  b<mrgeois  of  Abbeville, 
which  cannot  be  terminated  by  this  writings  it  shall 
be  decided  by  the  commune  of  Saint-Quentin^  or  that 
of  Corbie,  or  that  of  Amiens."* 

In  comparing  the  text  of  the  communal  charter  of 
Abbeville  with  the  charters  of  the  three  communes 
which  this  city  took  for  the  model  of  its  constitution 
and  the  rule  of  its  penal  law,  there  is  no  special  article 
of  the  charters  of  Saint-Quentin  and  Corbie  found 
there,  but  it  is  not  so  with  regard  to  the  charter  of 
Amiens.  With  respect  to  this  last,  the  imitation,  not 
only  of  the  matter,  but  also  of  the  form,  is  striking ; 
the  division  of  subjects  is  preserved,  without  any  at* 
tempt  to  give  them  more  order  or  method;  the  order 
of  the  articles  which  were  adopted  has  been  followed, 
and  the  text  of  them  has  passed  from  one  charter  to 
another,  with  slight  variations.  In  a  word,  it  is 
evident  that  the  compilers  of  the  charter  of  Abbeville, 

that  of  Saint-Quentin  was  granted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  by  one  of  the  predecessors  of  Raoul  I^  count 
of  Yermandois. 

*  ^Ad  hec  si  forte  inter  me  et  dictos  burgenses  meos, 
querela  emerserit,  que  per  hoc  scriptiun  nequeat  terminari, 
per  communiam  Sancti  Quintini,  vel  Corbeie,  vel  Ambianis, 
terminata  fuerit"  (Ibid^  p.  68.)  The  municipal  cartulaiy  of 
Abbeville,  entitled  the  Livre  Eouffe,  states,  for  the  second  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  following  centuries  to  the 
sixteenth,  that  the  iehevinage  of  Abbeville  had  recourse  to 
those  of  Amiens  and  Saint-Quentin  in  questions  of  law  of  the 
simplest  nature. 
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granted  in  1184,  had  under  their  eyes  at  least  fifteen 
of  the  fifty-two  articles  of  which  the  communal  charter 
of  Amiens,  signed  by  Philippe- Auguste,  in  1190,  was 
composed. 

These  fifteen  articles  are  the  first  seven,  the  9th,  lOtfa, 
and  11th,  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th,  the  20th  and  the 
44th.  They  treat  of  the  duties  of  the  confederated  one 
towards  another ;  of  theft  committed  within  the  limits 
of  the  commune ;  of  the  safety  of  the  traders  who  come 
to  sell  their  goods  in  the  city ;  of  theft  committed  by  a 
member  of  the  commune,  to  the  detriment  of  one  of 
his  confederates ;  of  theft  committed  by  one  who  is  a 
stranger  to  the  commune,  to  the  detriment  of  a  con- 
federate; of  blows  dealt  with  the  fist  or  hand;  of 
wounds  caused  by  means  of  arms,  by  one  confederate 
to  another;  of  wounds  caused,  and  blows  dealt,  to  a 
confederate  by  one  who  is  not;  of  injurious  words 
between  confederates;  of  dangerous  intentions  enter- 
tained against  the  commune  ;  of  the  plaintiff  who  does 
not  follow  up  his  complaint  for  the  purposes  of  justice; 
of  resistance  to  the  summonses  of  the  officers  of  the 
commune  ;  of  the  crime  of  friendly  relations  with  an 
enemy  of  the  commune  ;  of  the  imputation  of  false 
judgment  against  the  judges  of  the  commune ;  lastly, 
of  agreements  made  before  two  or  more  members  of  the 
ichevnuiffe. 
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SECTION   III. 

ORIGINAL  ARTICLES  AND  PRINCIPAL  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
COMMUNAL  CHARTER  OF  AMIENS.* 

"  1.  Unusquisque  jurato  suo  fidem,  auxilium  consili- 
umque  per  omnia  juste  observabit.f 

'*  2.  Quicumque  furtum  faciens  intra  metas  communie 
comprehendetur  vel  fecisse  cognoscetur,  preposito  nostro 
tradetur,  et  quidquid  de  eo  agendum  judicio  communionis 
judicabitur,  ei  fiet ;  reclamanti  vero  id  quod  furto  sublatum 
est,  si  potest  inveniri,  prepositus  noster  reddet ;  reliqua  in 
usus  nostros  convertentur.^ 

''3.  Nullus  aliquem  inter  communiam  ipsam  commo- 
rantem,  vel  mercatores  ad  urbem  cum  mercibus  yenientes, 
infra  banleucam  civitatis  disturbare  presumat.      Quod  si 

*  Colleoiion  of  unpublished  memorials  of  the  history  of  the 
Tiers  Etat. 

t  The  first  article  of  the  communal  charter  of  Abbeville  is 
drawn  up  in  the  following  form :  '^  Statutum  est  itaque,  et 
sub  religione  juramenti  confirmatum,  quod  unusquique  jurato 
suo  fidem,  vim,  auxilium,  consiliumque  prebebit  et  observabit, 
secundum  quod  justitia  dictavorit."  (Bee.  dee  Ordonn,  dee 
Rois  de  France^  t.  iv.,  p.  55.) 

X  ^  Constitutum  est  etiam,  quod  si  quis  de  fiirto  reus  ap- 
paruerit,  captis  omnibus  rebus  funs  a  vicecomite  meo  vel  a 
ministris  meis,  ezceptis  rebus  furtivis  quas  probare  poterit 
esse  suas,  qui  reclamaverit,  res  alie  fiiris  ad  opus  meum  obser- 
vabuntur.  Fur  autem  primo  a  scabinis  judicabitur,  et  penam 
piUorii  sustinebit :  postea  vicecomiti  meo  vel  meis  ministris 
tradetur."    (Communal  Charter  of  Abbeville,  art  .2.) 
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qwa  fecerit,  fiiciat  communia  de  eo,  at  de  commaiiie 
Tiolatoie,  si  earn  oomprehendere  potent,  vel  aliqidd  de  suo, 
justitiam  heere.* 

*'  4.  Si  qua  de  commnnione  alicoi  junto  suo  res  soma 
abstnleiit,  a  preposito  noetio  aobmonitiis,  jastiiiam  proee- 
quetur ;  si  vero  prepodtua  de  justitia  defecerit,  a  majore 
vel  scabinis  sabmonitiia,  in  presentia  oommimioiiis  Teoiet, 
et  qoanttim  scabini  inde  jadicaTerint,  salyo  jure  no6tro»  iln 
&ciet.t 

*  '^Statatum  est  qnod  milliis  meicaioves  ad  abatis  Yillaia 
Yeoientes  infra  baolivam  distarbare  presomst  Quod  si  qnis 
fecerit  et  emendare  noluerit^  si  ipsum  yei  res  soas  oompre- 
bendere  potenmt  idem  Buigeoses^  tam  de  ipso  qaam  de  rebus 
snis,  tanquam  de  violatore  oommmiiey  justitiam  fiwaent^** 
(Charter  of  Abbeville,  art  3b) 

f  The  spirit  of  this  article  ib  found  in  the  fourth  article  of 
the  charier  of  Abbeville,  but  with  some  variations  in  its 
drawing  up,  to  suit  it  to  the  political  and  judicial  ozgamsation 
of  the  county  of  Ponthieu : — "  Si  inter  juratum  et  juratum,  vd 
inter  juratum  et  non  juratum  de  re  mobili  questio  oriatur,  ad 
vicecomitem  meum  de  eo  clamor  fiet>  vel  ad  dominum  vice- 
comitatus  illius  in  quo  manebit  qui  fuerit  impetitas ;  nisi  ipse 
infra  vioeoomitatum  meum  inventus  fuerit ;  tunc  enim,  tam 
de  eo  quam  de  rebus  suis  in  meo  vioeoomitatu  ezistentibus^ 
vicecomes  mens  justitiam  &ciet ;  excepto  eo  quod  personam 
jurati  capere  non  poterit ;  et  qui  ab  eodem  vioeoomite  meo  vel 
domino,  per  aententiam  oondempnabitur,  si  condempnatus 
judicio  non  comparuerit,  a  scabinis  quod  judicatum  fuerit^ 
exsequi  oompeUetur/'  The  fifth  article  of  the  charter  of 
Abbeville  ordains,  that  in  any  process  relative  to  real  pro- 
perty, the  complaint  shall  be  made  before  the  itiffTieur.  This 
article  seems  to  correspond  to  the  nineteenth  artide  of  the 
charter  of  Amiens,  as  follows: — ^"Statutum  est  etiam  quod 
communia  de  terns  sive  feodis  dominorom  non  debet  se 
intromittere," 


^ 
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*'  6.  Qui  autem  de  communione  minime  existens,  alicui 
res  suas  abstulerit,  juatitiamque  illi  infra  banleucam  se 
executurum  negaverit,  postquam  hoc  hominibus  castelli  ubi 
manserit  notum  fecerit  oommunia,  si  ipsum  vel  aliqoid  ad 
se  pertinens,  comprehendere  poterit,  donee  ipse  justitiam 
executus  fuerit,  prepositus  noster  retinebit,  donee  nos 
nostram  et  communia  similiter  soam  babeat  emendad- 
onem.^' 

"  6.  Qui  pngno  aut  palma  aliquem  de  communia,  preter 
consuetudinarium  conturbatorem  vel  lecatorem,  percusserit, 
nisi  se  defendendo  se  fecisse  duobus  vel  tribus  testibus 
contra  percussum  disrationare  potent  coram  preposito  nos- 
tro,  yiginti  solidos  dabit,  quindecim  silicet  communie  et 
quinque  justitie  dominorum.f 

"  7.  Qui  autem  juratum  suum  armis  vulneraverit,  nisi 
similiter  se  defendendo  legitime  testimonio  et  assertione 
sacramenti,  se  contra  Yulneratum  disrationare  poterit,  pug- 
num  amittet,  aut  novem  libras,  sex  silicet  firmitati  urbis  et 
communie,  et  tres  justitie  dominorum,  pro  redemptione 
pugni  persolyet,  aut  si  persolyere  non  poterit  in  mise- 
ricordia  communie,  salvo  catallo  dominorum,  pugnum 
tradet.| 

*  4t  4t  4e  *  4t 

*  ^Si  vero  non  juratus  res  jurati  abstulerit^  et  quod  justitia 
dictayerit^  exequi  noluerit^  si  ipsum  yd  res  suas  comprehendere 
poterunt,  detinebunt,  donee  quod  justitia  dictaverity  eidem 
jurato  ezequetur."    (Charter  of  Abbeyille,  art  6.) 

t  "  Qui  pugno  aut  palma  aliquem  cum  ira  percusserit^  nisi 
se  aliqua  ratione  coram  scabinis  de£fendere  potent^  yiginti 
aolidos  communie  persolyet**    (Charter  of  Abbeyille,  art  7.) 

X  This  article  is  blended  with  other  provisions  and  new  de- 
yelopments  in  the  eighth  article  of  the  charter  of  Abbeville : — 

"  Item,  si  quis  armis  aliquem  vulneravit^  domus  ejus  a  sca- 
binis prostemetur,  et  ipse  a  villa  ejidetur,  nee  villam  intrabiti 
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*'  9.  Qui  vero  de  communione  minime  existens,  aliquem 
de  communia  percusserit  vel  vulneraverit,  nisi  judicio  com- 
munie  coram  preposito  nostro  justitiam  exequi  Tolaeiit, 
domam  illius,  si  poterit,  communia  prostemet,  et  capitalia 
erunt  nostra.  Et  si  eum  comprehendera  poterit,  conun 
preposito  ....  per  miyorem  et  scabinos,  de  eo  jiisticiain 
capiet,  et  cajballa  nostra  erunt.* 

**  10.  Qui  juratum  suum  turpibus  et  iubonestis  conviciis 
lacesserit,  et  duo  vel  tres  audierint  ipsum,  per  eos  statui- 
mus  convinci,  et  quinque  solidos,  duos  scilicet  conviciato, 
et  tres  communie  dabiUf 

''11.  Qui  inhonestum  aliquid  de  communia  dixerit  in 

nisi  prius  impetrata  lioentia  a  scabinis :  de  licentia  autem 
eorum,  villam  intrare  non  poterit ;  nisi  pugnum  miserioordie 
eorum  ezposuerit,  aut  noveia  librisab  eisdem  scabinis  rede- 
merit.  Quod  si  domum  non  habuerit,  antequam  villam  intret, 
domum  centum  solidorumquam  communia  prostemat,  in  veniet; 
et  quod  in  curatione  vulneris  vulneratus  expenderit,  eidem  a 
vulnerante  in  integrum  restituetur ;  et  si  pro  pauperate  sol> 
vere  non  poterit,  misericordie  scabinorum  pugnum  exponet.** 
The  eighth  article  of  the  charter  of  Amiens  completes  this  by 
a  provision  relating  to  the  assurements,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
charter  of  Abbeville. 

*  This  article,  in  which  the  words  priv6t  royal,  which 
belong  to  the  revision  of  1190,  are  read  for  the  first  time, 
is  abridged  in  the  following  manner  in  the  9th  article  of  the 
charter  of  Abbeville  : — ^'*  Si  autem  non  juratus  juratum  vel 
non  juratum  vulneraverit,  et  judicium  scabinorum  subire  re^ 
ousaverit,  a  villa  expelletur  et  judicio  scabinorum  delictum 
punietur.** 

f  "  Qui  vero  juratum  suum  turpibus  leserit  conviciis  per 
tres  testes  vel  duos  convinci  poterit^  et,  in  convictimiy  secun- 
dum quantitatem  et  qualitatem  oonvicii,  a  scabinis  pena  sta- 
tuetur."    (Charter  of  Abbeville,  art.  10.) 
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audiencia  quonimdam,  si  communie  propalatum  fuerit,  et 
se  quod  illud  non  dixerit,  judicum  communie  judicio  de- 
fendere  noluerit,  domum  illius,  si  potent,  prosternet  com- 
munia,  ipsumque  in  communia  morari,  donee  emendaverit, 
non  patietur,  et  si  emendare  noluerit,  catalla  ejus  erunt  iu 
manu  domini  .  .  .  et  communie.'i' 

3{c  :|e  :|c  4c  :k  ^ 

**  14.  Qui,  clamore  facto  de  adversario  sue,  per  preposi- 
tum  et  majorem  et  judices  communie  justitiam  prosequi 
non  poterit,  si  postea  adversus  eum  aliquid  fecerit,  ilium 
rationabiliter  communia  conveniet,  ej  usque  audita  ratione, 
quid  inde  postea  agendum  sit,  judicabit.f 

**  15.  Qui  a  majoribus  et  judicibus  et  decanis,  scilicet 
servientibua  communie,  submonitus,  justitiam  et  judicium 
communie  subterfugerit,  domum  illius,  si  poterunt,  pro- 
stement,  ipsum  vero  inter  eos  morari,  donee  satisfecerit. 
non  permittent,  et  catalla  erunt  in  misericordia  prepositi 
.  .  .  .  et  majoris-t 


*  This  article  has  the  word  Be^  after  the  word  Domini^ 
evidently  substituted  for  comitis  in  the  revision  of  1190  ;  it 
is  thus  abridged  in  the  2d  article  of  the  charter  of  Abbeville : 
*'  Qui  vero  inhonestum  de  communia  dizerit  in  audiencia,  et 
convinci  poterit  testibus,  judicio  scabinorum  emendabit.'* 

t  We  must  understand  by  the  words  justitiam  prosequi 
n<m  poterit,  not,  shall  be  unable  to  obtain  justice,  but  shall  be 
prevented  by  any  cause  from  following  up  his  claim.  This 
article  is  thus  reproduced  in  the  14th  of  the  charter  of 
Abbeville :  '^  Item,  si  quis  de  alio  super  aliquo  clamorem 
fecerit  et  ei  a  judice  justitia  fuerit  oblata,  si  postea  sine  aucto- 
ritate  judicis,  adversario  suo  injuriam  fecerit,  a  scabinis  super 
hoc  oonventus,  ej  usque  audita  responsione,  quid  super  hoc 
agendum  ait,  a  scabinis  statuetur.** 

X  In  the  charter  of  Abbeville  this  provision  does  not  form 

VOL.  II.  M 
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'*  16.  Qui  hostem  communie  in  domo  sua  scienter  rece- 
perit,  eique  vendendo  et  emendo  et  edendo  et  bibendo  vel 
aliquod  solacium  impendendo  communicaverit,  aut  consi- 
lium aut  auxilium  ad  versus  communiam  dederit,  reus  com- 
munie efficietur,  et,  nisi  judicio  communie  cito  satisfecerit, 
domum  illius,  si  potent,  communia  prostemet,  et  catalla 

.  .  .  erunt.* 

****** 

**  20.  Qui  judices  communie  de  falsitat-e  judicii  compro- 

bare  voluerit,  nisi,  ut  justum  est,  comprobare  potuerit,  in 

misericordia  ....  est  et  majoris  et  scabinorum,  de  omni 

eo  quod  habet.f 

****** 

'*  44.  Si  conventio  aliqua  facta  fuerit  ante  duos  vel 
plures  scabinos,  de  conventione  ilia  amplius  non  surget 
campus  vel  duellum,  si  scabini  qui  conventioni  interfuerint, 
hoc  testificati  fuerint.| 

a  separate  article ;  it  forms  a  part  of  the  12th  article,  which 
will  be  given  in  the  following  note. 

*  In  this  article,  instead  of  catalla  regis  erunt,  the  reading 
must  originally  have  been  catalla  comitis  erunt ;  it  is  thus 
abridged  in  the  12th  article  of  the  charter  of  Abbeville :  '^Item, 
qui  hostem  scienter  communie  receperit  in  sua  domo,  et  si 
participaverit  in  aliquo  inimicus  communie  efficietur ;  et  nisi 
judicio  commimie  satisfecerit,  tam  illius  quam  alterius  jurati 
qui  judicium  scabinorum  subterfugerit,  domus  prostemetur.** 

f  Instead  of  the  words  in  misericordia  regis,  the  reading 
must  originally  have  been  in  misericordia  comitis ;  it  is  again 
found,  with  some  variations,  in  the  19th  article  of  the 
charter  of  Abbeville  :  '^  Sciendum  est  etiam,  quod  quicumque 
scabinos  de  falsitate  judicii  infamaverit,  nisi  eos  legitime  con- 
vincere  potent,  unicuique  novem  libras  et  aureum  obolum 
persolvere  tenebitur." 

X  *'  Preterea  statutum  est^  quod  si  in  presentia  duorum  vel 
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"45.  Omnia  ista  jura  et  precepta  que  prediximus  ma- 
joris  et  communie,  tantum  sunt  inter  j urates;  non  est 
»quum  judicium  inter  juratum  et  non  juratum.'^'i' 

These  sixteen  articles^  of  which  fifteen  belong  in  an 
authentic  manner^  and  one  by  conjecture^  to  the  earliest 
communal  law  of  Amiens^  imply  the  existence  of  a  city 
in  the  political  meaning  of  the  word^  i.e.,  of  a  city 
which  is  formed  into  a  corporation  and  is  self-governed^ 
and  which,  in  spite  of  the  restraints  which  the  times 
and  circumstances  may  impose  upon  it,  acts  and  pro- 
nounces  with  supreme  authority  on  its  own  particular 
affairs.  Like  every  political  body,  the  commune  of 
Amiens  is  restricted  in  two  ways — in  its  action  and  in 
its  rights :  on  one  side  by  the  limits  of  its  territorial 
circanscripHon,  and  on  the  other  by  the  legal  distinction 
between  the  citizen  and  the  stranger ;  or,  according  to 
the  language  of  the  new  constitutional  law,  between 
him  who  belongs  to  the  commune  and  him  who  doe& 
not,  between  the  confederate  (Jure)  and  the  non-con- 
federate [non-juri).     The  district  in  which  the  juris^ 

trium  scabinonim,  contractus  emptionis,  venditionis,  permu- 
tationis,  pignoris  vel  alius  contractiis  initu^  fuerit,  eorum  tcs- 
timonio  causa  disrationabitur ;  salvo  jure  meo  in  eo  qui 
convictus  fuerit  Hoc  idem  erit,  si  carta  pubiica  et  autentica 
a  majore  et  scabinis  tradita^  dictis  scabinis  non  apparentibus, 
fuerit  producta.**    (Charter  of  Abbeville,  art.  26.) 

*  This  article  is  evidently  original;  we  give  it  as  such, 
although  it  is  not  repeated  in  any  shape  in  the  charter  of 
Abbeville. — Below,  Section  IV.,  p.  187,  see  the  complete  text  of 
the  communal  charter  of  ^miena 
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diction  of  the  city  is  exercised^  and  in  which  the 
authority  of  its  magistracy  extends  to  all^  is  first 
within  the  walls — the  ancient  citi,  next  without  the 
walls — the  precincts  (banlieu),  either  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  the  old  municipal  recollections^ 
or  settled  recently  by  agreement  between  the  commune 
and  the  count.  The  city  of  Amiens  thus  enjoyed 
within  these  ancient  limits^  and  in  consequence  of  its 
revolution^  the  full  exercise  of  the  three  sorts  of  right — 
the  right  of  political  liberty^  the  right  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice^  and  also  that  of  civil.  The 
two  last^  as  we  have  seen  above^  were^  in  a  certain 
degree^  inherent  in  the  Roman  as  well  as  in  the  Gallo- 
Frank  municipality ;  but  the  firsts  carried  to  such  a 
height  as  to  make  the  city  a  state  possessing  the  right 
of  war  and  peace  with  respect  to  its  neighbours,  and 
the  right  of  legislation  with  respect  to  itself^  was  a  state 
of  things  which  had  never  before  been  witnessed — the 
original  work  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  order  to 
guarantee  this  privilege  of  urban  sovereignty^  there  were 
at  that  time  instituted,  with  a  marvellous  instinct^  new 
constitutions^  new  magistracies^  and  an  entirely  new 
assumption  of  municipal  power  and  independence. 

It  is  a  circumstance  calculated  to  surprise  at  first 
sight,  that  the  political  right,  the  most  exalted  of  all 
the  new  rights  acquired  by  the  city  of  Amiens,  is  the 
one  which  plays  the  least  important  part  in  its  com* 
munal  charter.  Except  the  brief  declaration  of  the 
reciprocal  duties  and  exclusive  privilege  of  those  who 


:.• 
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have  taken  the  oatli  of  the  commune^  and  except  the 
mention  of  the  crimes  of  treason  against  the  commune^ 
and  the  infringement  of  its  rights^*  everything  in  re- 
spect to  regulations  and  constitutional  provisions  ap- 
pears to  be  silently  implied.  The  ichemnage,  that 
supreme  council  to  which  all  the  powers  of  the  com- 
mune were  delegated^  is  merely  named^  by  way  of 
remembrance^  in  regard  to  the  offences^  the  judgment 
of  which  is  to  belong  to  it  henceforward.  We  are  not 
told  what  is  the  number  of  its  members^  nor  their 
different  duties^  nor  the  mode  of  their  election^  nor  the 
revenues  by  means  of  which  they  are  to  administer  the 
interests  of  the  city.  This  omission  is  explained  by 
the  nature  of  the  deed,  which  is  an  agreement  made 
between  the  city  and  the  count  of  Amiens,  and  by  the 
state  of  political  ideas,  so  different  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury from  what  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

The  armed  dispute  between  the  bourgeois  and  their 
seigneur  having  been  terminated  by  the  defeat  of  the 
seigneurial  government,  the  confederation,  the  commune 
was  recognised  by  the  count,  together  with  the  institu- 
tions which  it  had  newly  created ;  and  it  was  of  little 
consequence  to  the  count  under  what  form  it  should  be 
organised  for  the  future ;  no  new  dispute  could  result 
from  that;  there  was,  therefore,  nothing  under  this 
head  to  require  regulation  in  the  compact  of  agreement. 

*  "Reus  oommuoie  efficietur.*^  (Communal  charter  of 
Amiens,  art.  16.)  '^  Fadat  communia  de  eo  ut  de  communie 
violatore."    (Ibid.,  art.  3.) 
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The  particular  constitution  of  the  commune  of  Amiens, 
the  mode  of  electing  its  magistrates^  the  division  of  the 
duties  between  the  various  magistracies,  the  deliber- 
-ations  of  the  whole  body  of  the  bourgeois,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  supreme  council,  were  points  affecting  the 
commune  alone;  its  free  decision  in  this  respect  was 
derived  from  the  very  fact  of  its  existence.  The  seigneur 
had  no  interest  to  interfere  in  them,  and  the  commune 
itself,  on  its  par^  was  not  driven  by  any  pressing 
motive  of  utility  to  desire  that  any  express  and  detailed 
account  should  be  made  of  these  arrangements  of 
internal  government. 

But,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  jurisdiction  was 
the  fundamental  point,  the  most  striking  attribute  of 
sovereignty  in  the  twelfth  century  :  in  this  the  commune 
of  Amiens  discovered  the  right  most  liable  to  be  dis- 
puted— the  right  which  the  dispossessed  seigneur  might 
resume  in  detail,  diminish,  question,  or  shackle  it  in 
its  exercise,  by  the  daily  interference  of  his  officers — 
the  right,  lastly,  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
guarantee  for  ever,  by  specifying,  in  an  authentic 
manner,  the  various  cases  which  constituted  the  full 
and  entire  application  of  it.  The  exercise  of  the  right 
of  justice  heretofore  belonged  to  the  commune,  but  the 
profits  attached  to  this  right  were  to  be  divided  between 
it  and  the  co-seigneurs  of  Amiens ;  now  it  was  necessary 
that  this  division  should  be  expressly  regulated  for  each 
kind  of  crime  or  offence.  Among  all  those  which  the  com- 
munal charter  enumerates  without  regard  to  order,  we 
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can  distinguish  three  classes: — 1.  Crimes  and  offences 
against  the  commune^  regarded  as  a  body  politic; 
2.  Crimes  and  offences  against  the  persons  of  individual 
fures,  or  members  of  the  commune;  3.  Crimes  and 
offences  against  the  goods  of  the  juris.  The  first 
category^  that  of  political  offences^  is  the  most  curious^ 
because  it  forms  the  entirely  new  part  of  the  municipal 
right  of  Amiens^  and  there  was  no  usage  or  local  tradition 
to  supply  the  elements  of  it.  This  class  of  offences 
presents  the  peculiarity^  that  punishment^  properly  so 
called,  is  not  appointed  for  any  of  them,  but  only  a 
preliminary  vengeance,  which  consists  in  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  house  of  the  guilty,  and  his  expulsion  from 
the  territory  of  the  commune,  until  he  may  have  given 
full  satisfaction. 

The  first  of  state-crimes  is  the  act  of  connivance  or 
friendship,  or  merely  pacific  relations  with  an  enemy  of 
the  commune.  ^'  He,'^  says  the  charter,  "  who  shall 
knowingly  have  received  into  his  house  an  enemy  of  the 
commune,  and  shall  have  communicated  with  him, 
either  in  buying  and  selling,  in  eating  and  drinking, 
or  in  rendering  him  any  kind  of  service  whatever,  shall 
be  guilty  of  treason  against  the  commune.^'*  Who- 
ever hinders  the  free  passage  of  persons  belonging  to 
the  commune,  or  of  merchants  who  come  to  the  city 
through  its  precincts,  is  considered  as  a  violator  of  the 
commune,  and  to  be  treated  as  such.f    Whoever  flies 

*  Charter  of  Amiens,  art.  16  >  charter  of  Abbeville,  art  12. 
f  Amiens  and  Abbeville,  art.  3. 
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from  justice  is  to  be  punished  with  banishment^  and 
his  house  is  to  be  destroyed.*  Whoever  makes  in- 
jurious remarks  upon  the  commune  incurs  the  same 
punishment.t  Such  are  the  provisions  common  to  the 
charters  of  Amiens  and  Abbeville^  that  is  to  say/ to 
those  which  are  authenticated  as  more  ancient  than  the 
royal  act  of  1190.  If  we  proceed  further^  and  remark 
in  this  act  other  provisions^  which  are  also  probably 
original^  we  shall  find  the  penalties  of  the  political 
crime^  the  destruction  of  the  house  and  banishment^ 
applied  to  him  who  wilfully  violates  the  constitutions  of 
the  commune,  and  to  him  who,  when  injured  in  a 
quarrel,  refuses  the  composition  adjudged,  and  likewise 
refuses  to  give  security  to  his  adversary. 

A  less  penalty — ^for  it  requires  the  destruction  of  the 
delinquent's  house  alone,  unless  he  prefers  paying  the 
value  of  it  —  is  imposed  on  him  who  uses  insulting 
language  to  the  mayor  while  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  on  him  who  strikes  one  of  the  juris  sitting 
in  court  before  the  magistrates. {  In  this  manner  the 
destruction  of  the  house — the  vengeance  of  the  com- 
mune when  injured  by  treason  or  outrage  —  was  at 
once  a  punishment  in  itself,  and  the  token  which  ren- 
dered the  sentence  of  conditional  or  absolute  banish- 
ment more  terrible  in  imagination.     It  took  place  in 

*  Amiens,  art.  15  ;  Abbeville,  art.  12. 
t  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  art.  11. 

{  See  below.  Section  lY.,  articles  18,  8,  37,  and  39,  of  the 
charter  of  Amiens. 
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the  greater  part  of  the  communes  of  the  north  of 
France^  with  a  gloomy  and  imposing  solemnity^  in  the 
presence  of  the  citizens^  who  were  summoned  by  the 
tolling  of  a  bell :  the  mayor  struck  the  house  of  the 
condemned  with  a  hammer^  and  workmen^  employed  in 
the  public  service^  proceeded  to  the  demolition^  which 
they  continued  till  not  a  stone  remained. 

An  inexplicable  peculiarity  of  the  communal  charter 
of  Amiens  is^  that  the  crime  of  homicide  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  it;  nothings  in  this  respect,  is  either 
appointed  or  provided  for.  This  omission,  of  which 
the  cause  escapes  our  inquiry,  cannot  induce  us  to 
believe  that  the  punishment  of  voluntary  or  involuntary 
bloodshed  was  left  in  1117  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
count,  for  such  a  reservation  could  not  have  failed  to 
have  been  formally  stated  ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  proved 
that,  in  the  years  which  followed,  the  commune  exer- 
cised the  right  of  high  justice,  which  exercised,  as  was 
then  said,  the  judgment  in  cases  of  blood.^  In  1190, 
when  Philippe -Auguste,  become  count  of  Amiens, 
reserved  to  himself,  as  belonging  to  the  prerogatives  of 
royalty,  cases  of  rape  and  murder,  that  is  to  say,  assassi- 
nation, he  made  this  reservation  the  subject  of  an  addi- 
tional article  to  the  original  charter,  and  from  that 
time  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commune,  limited  on  this 
point,  always  continued  to  act  in  cases  of  homicide  com- 

*  Judicium  sanguinis.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Bee.  de* 
Manum.  ined.  de  PBittoire  du  Tien  Etat,  p.  99,  see  a  letter 
of  Stephen,  abb6  of  St.  Genevieve. 
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mitted  with  violeDce,  or  by  simple  accident.  A  custom 
of  the  city  of  Amiens,  drawn  up  before  1250,  lays  down 
as  the  recompense  of  blows  dealt  with  arms,  '^  life  for 
life,  limb  for  limb.*'* 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  charter  of  Amiens  is,  that 
all  the  penalties  which  it  pronounces  resolve  themselves, 
or  seem  necessarily  to  be  resolved,  into  pecuniary  penal- 
ties. The  person  who  has  wounded  one  of  his  juris  is 
to  lose  his  hand,  or  pay  nine  livres  for  the  redemption  of 
it ;  the  house  of  the  person  who  has  insulted  the  mayor 
is  to  be  pulled  down ;  but  the  delinquent  can  redeem  it 
at  its  value,  at  the  mercy  of  the  judges.'^  The  words, 
mercy  of  the  commune  {misericordia  communiai),  occur 

'*'  "  Derechief^  quioonques  par  ire  faite  ferra  autrui  oa 
navrera,  par  coi  il  perde"  vie  ou  membre,  celui  pleinement 
membre  perdera,  vie  por  vie ;  s'il  est  tenus  que  "  il  s'en  soit 
fuis,  il  sera  banis  et  eskiz  de  la  banliue,  sor  le  hart  k  tous 
jors.^'  (In  the  Bee.  des  Ifonum,  in^d,  de  VHist,  du  Tiers  EtcUj 
t.  i.,  p.  121,  see  the  complete  text  of  this  custom.)  The  com- 
mune of  Abbeville,  the  i)enal  law  of  which  was  modelled  after 
that  of  Amiens,  in  the  twelfth  century,  fills  up,  by  a  special 
article  of  its  charter,  the  void  which  existed  in  the  charter  of 
the  model  commime  : — 

**  Si  quis  fortuito  casu  vel  precedente  inimicitia,  juratum 
suum  Occident,  et  super  hoc  convictus  fiierit,  domus  ejus  et 
omnia  ad  ejus  mancionem  pertinentia,  prostemantur.  Si  vero 
Burgenses  malefactorem  poterunt  invenire,  de  eo  plenam  jus- 
ticiam  faciant."  (Charter  of  Abbeville,  art.  20 ;  Bee.  des.  Ordonn, 
des  Bois  de  France,  t.  iv.,  p.  65.) 

f  "  Novem  libras  pro  redemptione  pugni  persolvet .... 
Aut,  secundum  pretium,  domus  in  misericordia  judicum 
redimatur."    (Communal  Charter  of  Amiens,  art.  7, 37.) 
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again  and  again  in  regard  to  the  fines,  which,  in  the 
cases  of  the  greatest  importance,  have  no  fixed  amount. 
Besides  the  undefined  satisfactions  which  were  exacted 
by  these  formulas,  nisi  cito  satisfecerit,  donee  satisfecerit, 
appear  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  penalties  at 
discretion. 

This  system  of  penal  law  was  not,  like  the  system  of 
political  organisation,  a  new  institution,  a  creation  of 
the  commune ;  it  was  the  ancient  customary  law  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Amiens.  The  application  of  pecu- 
niary penalties  for  all  kinds  of  crime  was  introduced, 
as  a  principle  of  law,  into  the  midst  of  Roman  Gaul  at 
the  invasion  and  settlement  of  the  Germanic  popula- 
tions. So  long  as  the  distinction  of  the  laws,  as 
they  affected  individuals,  continued,  this  principle  was 
limited,  in  its  action,  to  the  judgments  pronounced 
against  men  of  barbarian  origin.  The  descendants  of 
the  Gallo-Romans  continued  subject  to  the  penalty  of 
the  Roman  laws,  and,  as  is  known,  the  cities,  even  those 
of  the  north,  were  almost  entirely  peopled  by  indigenous 
inhabitants.  But  when  the  laws  affecting  individuals 
yielded  and  disappeared  under  the  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  seigneurs,  and  local  usages  were  every- 
where substituted  in  the  place  of  the  written  laws, 
custom,  within  the  cities  as  well  as  beyond  them,  neces- 
sarily favoured  and  developed  the  system  of  pecuniary 
penalties,  at  the  expense  of  every  other  system. 

In  effect,  the  right  of  justice  having  become  the 
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property  of  the  seiffneur,  an  the  administrator  of  it,  he 
felt  it  his  principal  interest  to  draw  the  best  revenue 
possible  from  this  property;  hence  it  happened^  that 
in  the  law  of  custom^  at  its  earliest  period^  fines 
predominated  over  corporal  penalties,  and  that,  with 
respect  to  these  last,  the  power  of  ransom  was  almost 
always  allowed.  When,  by  the  municipal  revolution 
in  the  twelfth  century,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  seigneurs 
in  the  cities  was  entirely,  or  in  part,  transferred  to  the 
cities  themselves,  they  did  not  even  think  of  making  a 
new  penal  law.  In  this  respect,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
civil  law,  they  held  to  custom,  and  did  not  dream  of 
making  any  innovation.  Besides,  even  if  they  had  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  it,  a  necessity  more  imperious  of 
providing  for  the  expenses  of  the  public  administration, 
of  availing  themselves  of  the  financial  resources  for  the 
present  and  future,  would  have  decided  them  upon 
maintaining  the  old  penal  system,  the  returns  of  which 
must,  for  a  long  time,  be  regarded  as  the  most  abun- 
dant source  of  their  municipal  revenues. 

The  division  of  the  judicial  profits  between  the  com- 
mune of  Amiens  and  the  co-seiffneurs,  whose  jurisdiction 
was  absorbed  in  its  own,  took  place  in  a  different 
manner  with  respect  to  the  fines,  properly  so  called^ 
and  the  confiscations.  With  respect  to  the  fines,  the 
general  rule  of  their  division  was, — ^two-thirds  for  the 
commune,  and  one  for  the  count  or  the  seigneur,  within 
whose  fief  the  crime  had  been  committed;  by  exception. 
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however,  the  commune  sometimes  received  three-fourths 
of  the  fines,  and  sometimes  the  whole.*  With  respect 
to  the  confiscations  of  chattels  (capitalia,  catalla), 
which,  in  the  case  of  crime,  formed  part  of  the  penalty, 
the  absence  of  figures  to  determine  their  division 
affords  reason  to  believe  that  the  shares  were  equal 
between  the  commune  and  the  seigneur;  there  were 
cases,  however,  in  which  the  count,  instead  of  the  half, 
took  the  whole.f 

The  share  which  the  commune  of  Amiens  received 
from  the  sum  total  of  its  right  of  jurisdiction  was,  during 
the  twelfth  century,  the  principal  branch  of  its  ordinary 
revenues.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  right  of  taxation, 
which  the  ichevinage  possessed  over  all  the  members  of 
the  commune,  was  exercised  periodically,  and  in  other 
cases  besides  those  of  strict  necessity.    The  remainder 

*  ''Novem  libras,  sex  scilicet  firmitati  urbis  et  communie, 
et  tres  justicie  dominorumy  pro  redemptione  pugni  persolvet. 
....  Novem  libras  dabit,  scilicet  sex  libras  communie  et  Lx 

solidos  justicie  dominorum Die  malefactor  lx  solidos 

persolvet;  et  de  his  habebit  justicia  dominorum  viginti 
solidos Viginti  solidos  dabit,  quindecim  scilicet  com- 
munie et  quinque  justicie  dominorum Viginti  solidos 

oominunie  persolvet,  ibi  justicia  dominorum  nicbil  capiet." 
(Communal  Charter  of  Amiens,  art.  7,  38,  41,  6,  and  40.) 

t  '^ ....  Et  ...  .  catalla  ejus  erunt  in  manu  domini  regis 

et  communie Et  catalla  erunt  in  mLsericordia  propositi 

regU  et  majoris In  misericordia  regU  est  et  majoris  et 

scabinorum  de  omni  eo  quod  habet Et  catalla  nostra 

erunt.  .  .  .  Et  catalla  r6^  erunt.'*  (Ibid.,  art.  11, 15,  20,  9,  and 
16.) — We  must  remember  that  the  word  regU  belongs  to  the 
revision  made  in  1190. 
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of  the  annual  revenue  consisted  of  the  quit-rents  paid 
by  the  tenants  or  fanners  of  the  houses^  lands,  water- 
courses, fisheries,  and  garden-grounds,  which  belonged 
to  the  city,  either  as  remains  of  the  ancient  municipal 
property,  or  in  virtue  of  grants  made  by  the  count  to 
form  the  new  precincts.  Moreover,  there  is  ground  to 
believe  that  a  duty  on  the  sale  of  real  property, — a  duty 
which,  in  the  ancient  registers  of  accounts,  is  called 
issue  de  deniers, — was  collected  from  the  commencement 
by  the  commune.  Lastly,  a  fee  (un  droit  de  nouveUe 
bourgeoisie)  was  paid  by  each  stranger  who  became  a 
citizen  of  Amiens,  or,  as  it  was  then  expressed,  was 
admitted  into  the  commune  {entrait  dans  la  commune). 
This  fee  answered  to  the  original  contribution  which, 
after  the  principle  of  the  guild,  all  the  members  of 
the  confederation  had  simultaneously  deposited  to  form 
the  first  funds  of  the  communal  chest.  With  respect 
to  extraordinary  supplies,  they  were  obtained  by  collec- 
tions in  money  or  in  kind,  and  from  loans  which  the 
commune  contracted,  on  the  security  of  stocks  given  on 
interest  for  life,  or  in  perpetuity,  at  a  higher  or  lower 
rate. 

Such  were  the  financial  resources  by  means  of  which 
the  bourgeoisie  of  Amiens  were  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  its  free  government ;  for,  as  we  have  said 
above,  the  indirect  taxes,  collected  in  the  city  and  its 
precincts,  the  duties  on  merchandise  brought  or  exposed 
for  sale,  the  customs  and  tolls,  did  not  belong  to  it. 
With  such  slight  resources  the  body  of  elective  magis- 
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trates  boldly  took  upon  it  the  charge  of  internal  order 
and  external  security^  the  custody  of  the  city^  the  main- 
tenance of  the  fortifications^  the  defence  of  all  the  civil 
interests.  Probably^  from  the  commencement^  each 
member  of  the  municipal  body  had  the  sphere  of  his 
public  duties  traced  beforehand,  and  his  department 
clearly  defined.  There  were,  in  the  body  of  the  ichemnage, 
special  officers  to  discharge  each  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tration, political  affairs,  civil  and  criminal  judgments, 
finances,  supervision  of  morals,  control  of  streets  and 
buildings.  In  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  contem- 
poraneous documents,  it  is,  unhappily,  impossible  to 
define  the  demarcation  of  the  different  departments  and 
respective  duties  of  the  magistrates ;  but  we  must  sup- 
pose that  they  did  exist  at  that  time ;  and  if  they  were 
not  the  same  as  appear  afterwards,  they  were  at  least 
arranged  according  to  some  rule.  In  a  word,  if  we 
wish  to  understand  the  full  meaning  and  drift  of  acts 
which  are  too  scarce  or  too  incongruous  to  convey  a 
clear  impression,  we  must  remember,  at  least,  that  we 
have  now  reached  a  period  when  municipal  life  appears 
in  its  full  vigour. 
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SECTION  IV. 

I 

Grant  made  by  Philip  of  Alsace,  Count  of  Amiens — Cession  of  | 

the  County  of  Amiens  to  Philippe-Auguste,  King  of  France  I 

— Confirmation  of  the  Commune — Additional  Articles  of  , 

the  Communal  Charter  of  Amiens ;  its  definitive  Text.*  i 

In  1161  Philip  of  Alsace^  count  of  Flanders  and 
Amiens^  with  the  consent  of  his  wife^  Isabel^  made  a 
grant  to  the  abbey  of  Saint-Jean-lez-Amiens.f  The 
following  words  occur  in  the  deed  which  was  then 
drawn  up  :  "  I  direct  and  prescribe  to  the  mayor  and 
the  whole  commune  of  Amiens^  as  well  as  to  all  others 
who  owe  me  allegiance^  to  maintain  in  peace  the  pro- 

*  ReGueil  des  ManumerUs  in&dits  de  VHitioire  du  T%er$  Etat, 
t.  i.,  pp.  66, 101, 104,  and  following. 

t  The  date  of  the  accession  of  Philip  of  Alsace  to  the  county 
of  Amiens  is  very  uncertain.  Du  Cange  {Histoire  des  Camtes 
d* Amiens,  p.  316)  admits  that  Kaoul  II.  of  Vermandois  pre- 
sented the  county  of  Amiens  as  a  dowiy  to  his  daughter, 
Isabel,  and  that  on  the  death  of  Baoul  this  domain  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Isabel,  who  married,  in  1156,  Philip  of 
Alsace.  If  this  conjecture  is  adopted,  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  Raoul  III.  only  succeeded  his  predecessor  in  the 
county  of  Vermandois.  According  to  another  opinion,  which 
seems  much  less  probable,  Baoul  IIL  might  have  possessed 
the  county  of  Amiens  till  the  year  1164,  the  time  of  his 
death  ;  and  before  this  date  Philip  of  Alsace  and  Isabel  might 
not  have  assumed  the  titles  of  Count  and  Countess  of  Amiens, 
except  as  the  governors  of  the  county  during  the  minority  or 
illness  of  their  brother. 
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perty  of  this  churchy  and  if  it  happen  to  be  disturbed 
or  attacked,  to  afford  it  assistance  and  protection  in  my 
stead/'  *  It  is  as  successor  to  the  ancient  counts,  and 
heir  of  their  seigneurial  rights,  that  Philip  of  Alsace 
addresses  this  injunction  to  the  citizens,  and  speaks  to 
them  as  their  supreme  lord.  We  should  not,  however, 
infer  from  this  imperative  form  of  expression  that  his 
power  was  greater  at  Amiens  in  1161  than  that  of  the 
commune.  From  the  year  1117  the  political  govern* 
ment  within  the  city  and  its  precincts  belonged  entirely 
to  the  bourgeoisie.  The  words  which  I  have  quoted, 
then,  contain  an  appeal  to  the  effective  means  of  the 
commune  rather  than  a  delegation  of  the  seigneurial 
power.  In  the  year  1170  a  letter  of  the  count,  Philip, 
placed  in  the  same  manner  another  abbey  under  the 
protection  of  the  civic  body.  This  letter,  like  that  of 
1161,  proves,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  commune  alone 
had  at  that  time  sufficient  strength  and  authority  to 
protect  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  possessions  in  an 
efficient  manner,  and  to  maintain  peace  and  good  order 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  territory  subjected  to  its 
jurisdiction. 

Philip  of  Alsace,  having  lost  his  wife  Elizabeth  in 

*  ^  Majoribus  totique  communie  Ambiaois  oeterisque  meis 
hominibus  mando  et  preecipio  quatinus  ejusdem  eccleaie  res 
in  pace  custodiant  et  eidem  ecclesie  in  sols  perturbatiombus 
loco  meo  patrodnari  non  desistant."  {Rsc,  des  Monum,  ivM, 
de  VHist,  du  Tiers  Mai,  t  i.,  p.  67.) 

VOL.  II.  N 
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1182^  still  kqpt  possession  of  all  the  fiefs  which  she 
had  brought  to  him  as  her  dow^.  Eleanor  of  Ver- 
mandois  reclaimed  the  inheritance  of  her  sister,  and 
Philippe-Augnste,  to  whom  she  had  secretly  ceded  a 
part  of  VermandoiB  and  Ami^nois^  put  in  his  claims  to 
these  domains.  A  war,  already  excited  on  account  of 
them  between  the  king  and  the  count  of  Flanders, 
was  terminated  by  putting  Amiens  in  sequestration 
into  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  that  city.  Philippe- 
Auguste  again  took  arms  in  defence  of  the  interests 
of  Eleanor  in  1184;  and  the  following  year^  Philip  of 
Alsace,  compelled  to  resign^  abandoned  all  his  rights 
over  the  county  of  Amiens  to  the  king. 

This  cession  would  necessarily  react  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  the  commune.  As  king  and  count  at  once, 
Philippe- Auguste  found  himself  suddenly  invested  with 
a  twofold  power  in  the  city  of  Amiens.  Without 
giving  up  his  feudal  title  of  count  of  Amiens,  he  took 
care  to  show  in  all  his  acts  that  royal  power,  which 
placed  him  above  the  seiffneurs  whose  position  he  occu- 
pied, and  he  clearly  established  the  difference  which 
existed  between  his  authority  and  that  of  the  ancient, 
counts.  The  latter,  when  they  took  possession  of  the 
county  of  Amiens,  had  to  do  homage  to  the  bishop ; 
Philippe-Auguste  did  not  choose  to  discharge  a  for- 
mality which  would  have  made  him  resemble  a  simple 
baron,  and  have  been  contrary  to  the  idea  of  absolute 
sovereignty  attached  to  the  title  of  king.     The  follow- 
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ing  IS  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  he  expressed 
himself  in  a  charter  granted  to  the  church  of  Amiens 
in  1185  :— 

'^  Let  all^  present  and  to  be^  know^  that  Philip, 
count  of  Flanders,  having  resigned  to  us  the  city  and 
county  of  Amiens,  we  have  clearly  recognised  the 
fidelity  and  devotion  of  the  church  of  Amiens  towards 
us ;  for  not  only  has  it  displayed  much  devotion  to  us 
in  this  matter,  but,  besides,  seeing  that  the  tenure  of  the 
above-mentioned  land  and  county  belong  to  this  church, 
and  that  it  has  the  right  of  homage  for  them,  this 
church  has  indulgently  consented  and  agreed  that  we 
should  hold  its  fief  without  rendering  it  homage,  for 
we  neither  ouffht  nor  can  render  homage  to  any"  * 

The  union  of  the  county  of  Amiens  to  the  crown 
could  not,  as  we  have  said,  remain  without  influence  on 
the  destinies  of  the  commune.  The  relations  of  the 
bourgeois  to  the  count  and  his  officers  had  been  deter- 
mined in  the  charter  which  was  drawn  up  in  1117 ; 
but  the  new  order  of  things  of  necessity  brought  on  a 
change,  if  not  in  the  constitution  of  the  city,  and  the 
nature  of  its  relations  to  its  immediate  seigneur,  yet  at 
least  in  the  manner  of  regulating,  and  especially  of 
expressing,  these  relations.  In  this  respect  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  fix  the  principles  and  to  certify  the  facts  by 
an  authentic  document.     In  passing,  moreover,  under 

•  Hiat.  de  la  Civilisation  en  France,  edition  of  1840,  t.  iv., 
p.  142.  See  the  general  considerations  with  which  M.  Guizot 
has  enriched  this  quotation. 
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thepoycrofaiiewjeiyaqyytlicfawyflwiofAimqisco^ 
not  help  feding  the  necuMitj  of  miking  their  mimic^al 
frandiiset  known  to  him,  and  modi  more  at  that  new 
iogmemr  waa  the  king  of  Franee,  who  had  united  in  his 
own  penon  the  entire  keal  right  of  the  eoont,  and  the 
genend  rig^  of  the  sovereign.  Sodi  was  die  doaUe 
objeet  of  the  diaiter  gnmted  in  1190  by  Philippe- 
Angnste,  at  the  request  <rf  the  hawrgeoU  of  Amiens  —  a 
charter  whidi  eoneeded  (eomtiia)  to  them,  aeeaiding  to 
its  oflicial  tenoor,  or,  more  aocniately,  guaranteed  to 
them,  the  establishment  of  the  commune  confiederated 
in  1113,  and  constituted  in  1117. 

This  charter,  far  firom  being  a  new  act,  only  re- 
peated, with  the  exception  of  certain  modifications  of 
form,  and  the  regulation  of  certain  more  direct  relations 
between  the  city  and  the  royal  power,  the  text  of  the 
charter  which  emanated  from  the  first  sueeessor  of 
Engoerrand  de  Boves.  It  oonnsts  of  three  distinct 
parts ;  to  wit,  1,  forty-five  articles,  which,  in  my  opinicm, 
formed  the  first  charter  which  was  deliberated  upon  by 
the  bourgeoUf  and  agreed  to  by  the  count,  after  the 
communal  revolution;  2,  a  memorandum  concerning 
the  redemption  of  tolls,  effected  by  the  commune 
between  the  years  1144  and  1164;*  3,  six  additional 
articles  annexed  by  the  chancery  of  Philippe-Auguste 
to  the  original  charter,  when  this  charter  was  examined 
and  revised. 

*  See  the  first  volume  of  Rec,  des  Monum,  inecL  de  VEut,  du 
Tiers  Eua,  p.  86. 
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It  is  easy  to  prove  the  history  of  this  revision  from  the 
text  of  the  doeument  itself.  The  original  of  the  consti- 
tutional act  of  11 17  existed  from  this  date  in  the  archives 
of  the  commune  of  Amiens ;  about  1160  was  inscribed  at 
the  foot  of  this  original^  after  the  signatures^  the  memo- 
randum relative  to  the  redemption  of  tolls ;  and  in  this 
condition  the  charter  was  conveyed  to  the  royal  chancery^ 
which  maintained  both  its  provisions  and  its  form^  with 
the  exception  of  some  alterations  in  the  words.  In  the 
articles  in  which  the  title  of  count  occurred,  the  title  of 
king  was  substituted  simply  and  without  addition ;  the 
rest  of  the  text  was  not  subjected  to  the  least  correction ; 
the  formulas  prapoeittu  nosier  and  the  simple  word 
propositus  J  which  had  served  to  designate  the  prevdt  of 
the  count  of  Amiens,  were  retained  to  designate  the 
prevdt  of  the  king.*  The  signatures  attached  in  1117 
were  suppressed,  and  a  memorandum  of  this  suppression 
was  made  the  subject  of  an  article,  the  forty-sixth,  after 
which  the  royal  officers,  without  troubling  themselves 
about  the  incongruity,  placed  their  six  additional  articles. 

These  provisions,  derived  from  a  different  source, 
formed  the  official  code,  the  body  of  written  law,  by 
which  the  commune  of  Amiens  was  henceforth  governed. 
I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  memorandum,  which  was 
placed  by  chance  among  the  legal  articles.  With 
respect  to  the  forty-five  articles,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken  in  the  notice  which  I  took  of  those,  which  their 

*  See  below,  articles  2,  5,  6,  and  9,  8, 12, 14, 31,  and  43. 
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agreement  with  the  charter  of  Abbeville  points  oat  as 
undoubtedly  original,  I  have  already  examined  them 
under  two  heads,  that  of  the  political  and  that  of  the 
criminal  law.  I  shall  now  examine  them  under  the 
head  of  the  civil  law,  of  which  no  mention  has  been 
made  above,  as  the  commune  of  Abbeville,  finding  in  its 
local  customs  rules  of  civil  law,  did  not  borrow  anything 
in  this  respect  from  the  text  of  the  communal  charter  of 
Amiens. 

The  civil  usages,  indeed,  sanctioned  by  this  charter 
in  1117,  were  of  immemorial  antiquity  in  the  city  and 
county  of  Amiens ;  they  had  existed  long  previously  to 
the  commune ;  and  when  the  difference  in  the  political 
institutions  took  place,  they  were  registered,  not  decreed, 
by  the  enfranchised  bourgeois.  Two  principles  of  law 
seem  to  have  been  then  proclaimed  for  the  first  time ; 
the  one  which  restrained  the  abuses  of  the  trial  by 
duel,  by  appointing  that  no  hired  champion  should  be 
allowed  to  engage  with  a  member  of  the  commune  ;^ 
the  other,  which,  no  doubt,  derogating  from  the  ancient 
custom,  ordered  that  the  accuser,  the  accused,  and  the 
witness  might,  if  they  chose,  make  themselves  heard 
in  every  case  by  advocates.t 

The  traditional  provisions  which  passed  into  the 
communal  charter  of  Amiens  from  the  ancient  custom 
must  be  referred  to  three  sources, — the  Roman  law,  the 
traces  of  which,  however  faint  and  indistinct  they  may 
be,  exist  at  the  base  of  all  our  customs ;  the  ancient  law 

•  Article  17.  f  Artide  33. 
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of  the  German  populations ;  and  that  common  law  of 
the  middle  ages  which  is  called  the  feadal  law. 

No  article  of  the  charter  can  be  pointed  out  in  par- 
ticular as  being  derived  from  a  formal  text  of  the 
Roman  law.  The  provisions  of  the  21st^  23d^  22d^ 
35th,  and  32d,  have  reference  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree to  the  German  laws.  Under  the  name  of  dot,  the 
21st  article  points  out  the  dowry  assigned  by  the 
husband  to  his  wife,  and  declares  it  inalienable,  without 
saying  what  its  nature  was  in  the  usages  of  the  city  of 
Amiens — ^whether  it  were  settled  by  custom,  or  merely 
conventional.  The  23d  article  shows  that  the  widow 
who  had  children  under  age  was  subjected  to  a  sort  of 
guardianship,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  pro- 
tector, whom  some  customs  name  a  mainbourgJ*  The 
22d  and  35th  have  relation  to  the  division  of  property 
acquired  during  marriage,  and  in  certain  cases  secure 
the«revenue  derivable  from  them  to  the  surviving  party.f 
Lastly,  the  32d  article  declares  the  purchaser  of  a  stolen 
object,  who  alleges  his  ignorance,  not  punishable,  and  it 
allows  the  judge  in  this  case  to  exact  the  oath  of  both 
parties.^: 

The  provisions  which  are  derived  from  the  feudal 
law  are  found  in  the  articles,  in  which  the  judicial  com- 

*  See  Lauridre,  Cflois.  du  Droit  Franfais,  on  the  word 
mamhottmie, 

t  See  the  law  of  the  Ripuarians,  under  head  39. 

X  See  the  Salic  Law,  under  heads  39  and  49  of  the  lex 
emendcUa. 
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bst  if  allowed,  under  oertaiii  restrictiom,  as  a  ineaiis  of 
terminating  civil  suits;  in  the  tirenty*fiftli  artide, 
which  consecrates,  while  at  the  same  time  it  modifies^ 
the  principle  of  redeeming  family  property ;  and  in  tiie 
eighth  article,  which  establishes  a  penalty  against  a 
person  who,  being  mjared,  refoses  to  gire  ostMrememi, 
that  is  to  say,  security  to  keep  the  peace  to  his  adTcr- 
sary.* 

I  call  the  attenticm  of  the  reader,  moreover,  to  the 
following  prorisions: — The  twenty-sixth  article  fixes 
seven  years  ss  the  term  necessary  to  aequire  the  rig^t 
of  prescriptions.  It  is  known  that  usage  on  this  prant 
has  varied  according  to  times  and  countries ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  charter  of  Amiens  did  no 
more  than  sanction  a  rule  of  local  law,  which  could  not 
be  referred  to  any  legislation.  The  forty-second  artide, 
which  treats  of  injurious  language  made  by  one  Jure  to- 
wards another,  places,  in  the  first  line,  as  the  most  serious 
offence,  the  application  of  the  name  of  serf.  The  thirty- 
sixth  and  thirty-seventh  articles  lay  down  a  different  pen- 
alty for  injury  done  to  the  maire  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  for  injury  done  to  the  prevdt ;  oufetige  on 
the  person  of  the  maire  is  a  political  crime,  punished  as 
such  by  the  destruction  of  the  delinquent's  house ;  out- 
rage on  the  person  of  the  prevdt  is  a  fault  to  be  com- 
pounded for  by  agreement,  after  judgment  given  by  the 
echevins,  and  without  public  punishment.     The  mainte- 

*  Beamnanoir,  ch.  59,  defines  oMuremerU  one  of  the  four 
ways  to  put  an  end  to  private  feuds. 
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nance  of  these  provisions  in  the  revised  charter  of  1190 
is  worthy  of  remark.  It  proves  that  if  the  prMti  exer- 
cised at  Amiens  in  the  name  of  the  king  had  some  pre- 
rogatives above  those  of  the  ancient  prevdti  of  the  county 
it  was  not  any  more  than  the  latter  a  constitutional 
power ;  and^  in  regard  to  its  dignity,  it  was  still  kept 
under  the  communal  magistracies. 

I  now  come  to  the  six  articles  which  contain  the  new 
provisions  added  to  the  original  charter  by  the  chancery 
of  Philippe-Auguste.  Their  substance  is  as  follows : — 
Suits  relative,  to  real  property  within  the  city  shall  be 
judged  by  the  prevdt  in  open  court  three  times  a-year. — 
All  crimes  and  offences  shall  be  judged  by  the  moire 
and  6chevins  in  presence  of  the  bailli  of  the  king,  if  he 
wishes  to  be  present  at  the  judgment;  if  he  does  not 
wish,  or  is  unable  to  be  present,  justice  shall  be  admin- 
istered without  him,  except  in  the  case  of  murder  and 
abduction,  which  are  reserved  for  the  king. — The  goods 
of  homicides,  incendiaries,  and  traitors,  shall  be  conlSs- 
cated  to  the  king  alone,  without  division  with  any  other, 
that  is  to  say,  with  any  co^seigneur. — None  shall  have 
power  to  make  a  proclamation  (ban)*  in  the  city,  except 
by  permission  of  the  king  and  the  bishop. — The  king, 
the  senichal  or  the  privdi  of  the  king,  the  bishop  and 
the  moire f  shall  have  power,  each  once  a-year,  to  admit 
an  exile  into  the  city,  except  in  a  case  where  condemna- 
tion has  been  pronounced  for  murder,  homicide,  incen- 

*  Ordinance,  proclamation.  (See  Du  Cange,  Olosiar.,  on  the 
word  bannum) 
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diarism,  treasoni  and  abduction.  Sucli  is  the  substanoe 
of  the  five  first  articles.  With  respect  to  the  sixth  and 
last^  it  is  thus  conceived  : — "  We  will  and  grant  to  the 
commune^  that  it  shall  never  be  lawful  for  ourselves  or 
our  successors  to  cede  away  the  said  commune  or  city  of 
Amiens^  but  that  it  shall  remain  in  perpetuity,  and 
without  change,  united  to  the  royal  crown."  A  guaran- 
tee was  implied  in  this  promise  for  the  constitution  and 
franchises  of  the  city,  which  were  henceforth  secured 
against  the  dangerous  eventualities  of  a  change  of 
seigjieur. 

If  a  recapitulation  be  now  made  of  the  modifications 
introduced  into  the  municipal  law  of  Amiens,  by  the 
substitution  of  the  seigniory  of  the  king  for  that  of  the 
count,  and  by  the  revision  of  the  communal  charter,  it 
will  be  seen  that  these  modifications  afiect  simply  the 
judicial  government,  and  do  not  make  any  change  at 
all  in  regard  to  the  political  rights.  The  seigneurial 
right  of  making  proclamation  or  ordinance  was,  it  is 
true,  expressly  reserved  to  the  king  and  the  bishop ; 
but  it  was  in  respect  of  other  seiffneurs  of  Amiens,  and 
not  in  respect  of  the  commune,  that  this  restriction 
took  place.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  articles  of  the 
original  charter  which  mentioned  the  establishment  of 
echevinsy  statuta  scahinarum,'*  received  a  fresh  sanction 
by  the  maintenance  given  to  them  in  the  act  granted 
in  1190  j  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  documents  subse- 
quent to  the  twelfth  century  prove  undeniably  that  the 

♦  Art  31,  38,  and  43. 
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eckevinage  retained  the  power  of  making  ordinances 
on  all  subjects^  legislation^  administration^  justice^  and 
police.  I  give  below  the  perfect  and  definitive  text  of 
the  communal  charter  of  Amiens  : — 

"  In  nomine  sancte  et  individue  trinitatis.  Amen.* 
Fhilippus  Dei  gratia  Franconim  rex,  quoniam  amici  et 
fideles  nostri  cives  Ambianenses  fideliter  sepius  suum  nobis 
exhibuere  servitium,  nos  eorum  dilectionem  et  fidem  erga 
nos  plurimam  attendentes,  ad  petitionem  ipsorum,  com- 
muniam  eis  concessimus,!  sub  observation e  harum  consue- 
tudinum,  quas  se  observaturos  juramento  firmaverunt. 

'*  I.  Unusquisque  junito  suo  fidem,  auxilium  consilium- 
que  per  omnia  juste  observabit. 

"  3.  Quicumque  furtum  faciens  intra  metas  communie 
comprehendetur,  vel  fecisse  cognoscetur,  preposito  noetro 
tradetur,  et  quicquid  de  eo  agendum  erit,  judicio  commu- 

*  This  charter  was  published  in  the  BecueU  des  Ordonnances 
deBBaudaFrafnoe;  but  the  editors  had  not  the  original  under 
their  eyes,  and  the  text  which  they  have  given  of  it»  after  a 
cartulary  of  Philippe-Auguste,  is  very  faulty.  In  reprinting  it 
here  I  have  been  able  to  avail  myself  of  the  variations  which 
are  found  in  an  authcDtic  copy  of  the  letters  of  confirmation 
granted  in  1209  by  Philippe-Auguste,  and  copied  from  the 
text  of  that  of  1190.  (See  the  Rbc.  des  Monum.  inSd.  de  VHUt. 
du  Tiers  Maty  t.  i.,  p.  180.) 

f  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that,  in  this  charter,  as 
in  a  multitude  of  others  of  the  same  kind,  the  word  eonees- 
simus  is  a  mere  formula  of  the  seigneurial  style :  the  commune 
of  Amiens  had  already  existed  seventy-three  years.  The  right 
granted  to  the  citizens  hy  Philippe-Auguste  was,  not  to  form 
a  commune  jur^,  but  to  preserve  their  coikunune,  together  with 
its  institutions. 
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nionis  judicabitur  et  fiet ;  reclamanti  yero  id  qaod  furto 
sublatum  est,  si  potest  inveniri,  prepositus  noster  reddet ; 
reliqua  in  usus  nostros  convertentur. 

^'8.  Nullus  aliquem  inter  communiam  ipsam  commo- 
rantem,  yel  mercatores  ad  urbem  cum  mercibas  venientes, 
infra  banleucam  civitatis  disturbare  presumat.  Quod  si 
quis  fecerit,  faciat  communia  de  eo,  ut  de  communie  viola- 
tore,  si  eum  comprehendere  potent,  yel  aliquid  de  suo, 
justitiam  facere. 

"4.  Si  quis  de  communione  alicui  jurato  suo  res  suas 
abstulerit,  a  preposito  nostro  submonitus  justitiam  prose- 
quetur ;  si  yero  prepositus  de  justitia  defecerit,  a  majore 
vel  scabinis  submonitus,  in  presentia  communionis  veniet, 
et  quantum  scabini  inde  judicaverint,  salvo  jure  nostro, 
ibi  faciet 

*'  5.  Qui  autem  de  communione  minime  existens  alicui 
de  communia  res  suas  abstulerit,  justitiamque  illi  infra 
banleucam  se  executurum  negaverit,  postquam  hoc  homi- 
nibus  castelli  ubi  manserit  notum  fecerit,  communia,  si 
ipsum,  vel  aliquid  ad  se  pertinens,  comprehendere  poterit, 
donee  ipse  justitiam  executus  fuerit,  prepositus  noster 
retinebit,  donee  nos  nostram  et  communia  similiter  suam 
habeat  emendationem. 

**  6.  Qui  pugno  aut  palma  aliquem  de  communia,  preter 
consuetudinarium  perturbatorem  vel  lecatorem,  percusserit, 
nisi  se  defendendo  se  fecisse,  duobus  vel  tribus  testibus 
contra  percussum  disrationare  poterit,  coram  preposito 
nostro,  viginti  solidos  dabit,  quindecim  scilicet  communie 
et  quinque  justitie  dominorum. 

"  7.  Qui  autem  juratum  suum  armis  yulneraverit»  nisi 
similiter  se  defendendo,  legitime  testimonio  et  assertione 
sacramenti  se  contra  vulneratum  disrationare  poterit,  pug- 
num  amittet,  aut  novem  libras,  sex  scilicet  firmitati  urbis 
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et  communie,  et  tres  justitie  dominorum,  pro  redemptione 
pugni  persolvet;  aut  si  persolvere  non  poterit,  in  mise- 
ricordia  communie,  salvo  catallo  dominorum,  pugnum 
txadet. 

**  8.  Si  vero  ita  superbus  faerit  vulneratus,  quod  emen- 
dationem  non  yelit  accipere  ad  arbitrium  prepositi  et  majoris 
et  scabinorum,  vel  securitatem  prestare,  domus  ejus,  si 
domum  habuerit,  destruetur,  et  catalla  ejus  capientur ;  si 
domum  non  habuerit,  corpus  ejus  capietur,  donee  vel 
emendationem  acceperit  vel  securitatem  prestiterit. 

*'  9.  Qui  vero  de  communione  minime  existens,  aliquem 
de  communia  percusserit  yel  vulneraverit,  nisi  judicio  com- 
munie coram  preposito  nostro  justitiam  exequi  Yoluerit, 
domum  illius,  si  potent,  communia  prostemet,  et  capitalia 
erunt  nostra.  Et  si  eum  comprehendere  poterit,  coram 
preposito  regie  per  migorem  et  scabinos  de  eo  vindicta 
capietur,  e|  catalla  nostra  erunt. 

**  10.  Qui  juratum  suum  turpibus  et  iuhonestis  conyidis 
lacesserit,  et  duo  vel  tres  audierint  ipsum,  per  eos  statuimus 
convinci,  et  quinque  solidos,  duos  scilicet  conviciato,  et 
tres  communie  dabit. 

"11.  Qui  inbonestum,  alicui,  de  communia  dixerit  in 
audiencia  quorumdam,  si  communie  propalatum  fuerit,  et 
se  quod  illud  non  dixerit,  judicum  communie  judicio  de- 
fendere  noluerit,  domum  illius,  si  poterit,' prostemet  com- 
munia, ipsumque  in  communia  morari,  donee  emendaverit, 
non  patietur,  et  si  emendare  noluerit,  catalla  ejus  erunt  in 
manu  domini  regis  et  communie. 

"  13.  Si  quis  de  juratione  erga  juratnm  suum  facta,  vel 
fide  mentita,  comprobatus  fuerit  coram  preposito  et  majore, 
judicio  communie  punietur. 

**  18.  Si  quis  de  communia  prsedam  scienter  emerit  vel 
vendiderit,  si  inde  comprobatus  fuerit,  prsedam  amittet 
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eamque  predatis  reddet  nisi  ab  ipsis  prsBdatis,  vel  eoram 
dominis,  adversus  dominos  communie  yel  ipsam  commu- 
niam  aHquid  committatur. 

"  14.  Qui  clamore  facto  de  adversario  suo  per  prepositam 
et  majorem  et  judices  communie  justitiam  prosequi  non 
potent,*  si  postea  adversus  eum  aliquid  fecerit,  ilium 
rationabiliter  communia  conveniet,  ej  usque  audita  ratione 
quid  inde  postea  agendum  sit  judicabit. 

"15.  Qui  a  majoribus  et  judicibus  et  decanis,  scilicet 
servientibus  communie  submonitus  justitiam  et  judicium 
communie  subterfugerit,  domum  illius  si  poterunt,  proster- 
nent,  ipsum  vero  inter  eos  morari  donee  satisfecerit,  non 
permittent  et  catalla  erunt  in  misericordia  prepositi  regis 
et  m^joris. 

"16.  Qui  hostem  communie  in  dome  sua  scienter  rece- 
perit,  eique  vendendo  et  emendo  et  edendo  et  bibendo,  vel 
aliquod  solacium  impendendo,  communicaveri^  aut  con- 
silium aut  auxilium  adversus  communiam  dederit,  reus 
communie  efficietur,  et  nisi  judicio  communie  cito  satis- 
fecerit, domum  illius,  si  poterit,  communia  prostemet,  et 
catalla  regis  erunt. 

"17.  Infra  fines  communie  non  recipietur  campio  con- 
ducticius  contra  hominem  de  communia. 

"  18.  Si  quis  communie  constitutiones  scienter  absque 
clamore  Yiolavent,  et  inde  convictus  fuerit,  mox  domum 
illius  communia,  si  poterit,  prostemet,  eumque  inter  eos 
morari,  donee  satisfecerit,  minime  patietur. 

"  19.  Statutum  est  etiam  quod  communia  de  terris  sive 
feodis  dominorum  non  debet  se  intromittere. 

♦  We  have  said  above,  p.  161,  note  2,  that  the  words  jtu- 
titiam  prosequi  non  poterit  apply  not  to  the  case  of  the 
denial  of  justice,  but  to  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff 
to  obtain  it. 
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*'  SO.  Qui  judices  communie  de  falsitate  judicii  compro- 
bare  voluerit,  nisi,  ut  justum  est,  comprobare  potuerit,  in 
misericordia  regis  est  et  majoris  et  scabinorum,  de  omni 
eo  quod  habet. 

"  21.  Mulier  dotem  quam  tenet  nee  yendere,  nee  in 
yadium  mittere  poterit,  nisi  propiuquiori  heredi  et  nisi  de 
anno  in  annum.  Si  autem  heres  aut  non  possit  aut  nolit 
emere,  oportet  mulierem  tota  vita  sua  tenere,  per  annum 
autem  locare  poterit. 

'*  22.  Si  quis  vir  et  uxor  ejus  infantes  habeant,  et  con- 
tingat  mori  infantes,  quis  eorum  supervixerit)  sive  vir  sive 
mulier,  quicquid  similiter  possederunt  de  conquisitis,  qui 
superstes  erit,  quamdiu  vixerit,  in  pace  remanebit  et 
tenebit,  nisi  in  vita  premorientis  donum  vel  legatum  inde 
factum  fuerit.  Quod  si  antequam  convenerint,  vel  vir  vel 
uxor  infantes  babuennt,  post  decessum  patns  aut  matris 
hereditas  infantum  ad  eos  redibit,  nisi  sit  feodum. 

*'  22.  Si  mortuo  marito  uxor  supervixerit,  et  infantes 
ejus  vivi  remanserint,  mulier  de  omni  possessione  quam  vir 
ejus  in  pace  tenuerat,  quamdiu  infantes  in  custodia  erunt, 
donee  ipsa  advocatum  habeat,  nisi  sit  vadimoniiun,  non 
respondebit. 

"24.  Si  quis  ab  aliqua  vidua  pecuniam  requisierit,  ipsa 
contra  unum  testem,  non  contra  plures,  per  sacramentum 
se  deffendet  et  in  pace  remanebit ;  si  vero  ab  ea  aliquam 
ejus  possessionem  ut  vadium  requisierit,  ipsa  se  per  bellum 
deffendet. 

*'  25.  Si  quis  terram,  aut  aliquam  hereditatem  ab  aliquo 
emerit,  et  ilia,  antequam  empta  sit,  propiuquiori  heredi 
oblata  fuerit,  et  heres  eam  emere  noluerit,  nunquam  am- 
plius  de  ea  illi  heredi  in  causa  respondebit.  Si  aut«m 
propiuquiori  heredi  oblata  non  fuerit,  et  qui  eam  emerit, 
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vidente  et  sciente  herede,  per  annum  earn  in  pace  tenaerit, 
numquam  de  ea  amplius  respondebit. 

"  26.  Si  quis  septem  annis  aliqiiam  suam  possessionem 
presente  adversario  in  pace  tenuerit,  numquam  d^  ea 
amplius  respondebit. 

"  27.  Si  quis  alienus  mercator  aliquid  vendiderit,  et  ipsa 
bora  pecuniam  habere  non  potuerit,  ad  dominum  emptoiis, 
vel  ad  prepositum  domini  prius  clamorem  DEiciet,  et  si  una 
ei  justitia  defuerit,  ad  nugorem  clamorem  deferet,  et 
m^jor  ei  cito  pecuniam  suam  habere  faciei,  quecunque 
dies  sit. 

'*  28.  Quicumque  de  promissione  clamorem  fecerit  nichil 
recuperabit. 

**  29.  Si  quis  migor,  aut  scabinus,  aut  aliquis  de  justitia 
majoris,  premium  vel  acceperit  vel  requisierit,  et  ille  qui 
dederit,  vel  a  quo  premium  quesitum  fuerit,  ad  majorem 
damayerit,  vel  testem  super  hoc  habuerit,  accusatus  viginti 
solidos  persolvet ;  et  si  premium  aceeperit,  reddet. 

"  30.  Quod  si  accusator  testem  non  habuerit,  ille  qui 
accusabitur  per  sacramentum  se  defendet. 

'*3L.  Si  quis  ad  prepositum  clamorem  deferet,  et  pro- 
positus ei  justitiam'facere  noluerit,  clamator  ad  miyorem 
clamorem  deferet,  et  m^or  prepositum  ad  rationem  mittet 
ut  ei  justitiam  faciat ;  quam  si  facere  recusaverit,  miyor, 
salvo  jure  regie,  justitiam  fadet,  secundum  statuta  sea- 
binorum. 

**  32.  Si  quis  super  aliquem  aliquid  quod  suum  est 
interciaverit,  et  ille  qui  accusabitur  respondent  se  illud 
non  a  latrone  scienter  emisse,  hoc  pro  quo  accusabitur 
perdet,  et  ante  jiistitiam  per  sacramentum  se  defendet,  si 
propositus  vel  justicia  voluerit,  et  postea  in  pace  abibit ;  et 
hoc  idem  faciet  garanus,  si  hoc  idem  dixerit,  tam  primus 
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quam  secundus  et  tertius ;  accusator  autem  hoc  quod  cla- 
maverit,  sacramento  confirmabit,  si  voluerit  ille  qui  jus- 
titiam  tenebit. 

*'  33.  In  Omni  causa  et  accusator  et  accusatus  et  testis 
per  advocatum  loquentur,  si  voluerint. 

"  84.  De  possessionibus  ad  urbem  pertinentibus,  extra 
urbem  nullus  causam  facere  presumat. 

**  35.  Si  vir  et  uxor  aliquam  possessionem  in  vita  sua 
acquisierint,'  et  eorum  quispiam  mortuus  fuerit,  qui  super- 
stes  fuerit  medietatem  solus  habebit,  et  infantes  aliam.  Si 
vir  mortuus  fuerit,  aut  uxor  mortua  fuerit,  et  infantes  vivi 
remanserint,  possessiones,  sive  in  terra  sive  in  redditu, 
que  ex  parte  mortui  venerint,  ille  qui  superstes  erit  nee 
vendere,  nee  ad  censum  dare,  nee  in  vadium  mittere  po- 
tent, absque  assensu  propinquorum  parentum  mortui,  aut 
donee  infantes  ejus  absque,  custodia  fuerint. 

"  36.  Si  quis  prepositum  regis,  in  placito  vel  extra  pla- 
citum,  turpibus  et  inhonestis  verbis  provocaverit,  in  miseri- 
cordia  propositi  erit,  ad  arbitrium  majoris  et  scabinorum. 

"  37.  Si  quis  m^jorem  in  placito  turpibus  et  inhonestis 
verbis  provocaverit,  domus  ejus  prostematur;  aut  secun- 
dum pretium,  domus  in  misericordia  judicum  redimatur. 

"  38.  Si  quis  juratum  suum  percusserit  vel  vulneraverit, 
et  ille  qui  percussus  fuerit  clamorem  fecerit  quod  pro 
veteri  odio  percussus  sit,  percussor  rectum  faciet,  secundum 
statuta  scabinorum,  pro  ictu,  et  post  hoc  pro  veteri  odio, 
aut  per  sacramentum  se  purgabit,  aut  rectum  faciet  com- 
munie,  et  novem  libras  dabit,  scilicet  vi  libras  commuuie 
et  Lx  solidos  justitie  dominorum,  et  persolvet  medietatem 
recti  infra  octo  dies,  aut  totum,  si  scabini  voluerint. 
Nullus  enim  pro  eo  qui  percusserit,  quicumque  sit,  aut  vir 
aut  mulier  aut  puer,  sacramentum  faciet. 

"  39.  Si  major  cum  communia  et  juratis  in  causa  sedeat, 
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ei  aliqais  ibi  ramn  joimtiim  pneoMent;  iBm^  eontm 
f|oein  in  catua  plnret  testes  esierint,  qui  pfimos  ktnm 
dederit,  domas  prostenietiir. 

"  40.  Qai  aatem  in  csnsa  jnralo  soo  eonTiciatiis  foait 
rjginti  mAidm  commmie  penolTet,  ibi  jnstitia  dominomm 
Dichil  capiet 

"41.  Qui  jaratam  snum  in  aqnam  ant  in  pahidem 
jactairerit,  si  clamator  nnom  testem  addoxerit,  et  migor 
immttnditiam  riderit,  ille  malefiu^tor  lx  solidos  peisolTet 
et  de  biis  babebit  jnstitia  dominomm  xx  solidoe.  Si 
immtwdus  noUom  testem  habnerit  contn  sangidnem  vel 
immunditiam,  per  sacnunentom  se  defendet,  et  liber  abibit. 

"  42,  Qui  rero  jmatom  suum,  serrom  recredentem,  tm- 
ditorem,  wiisat,*  id  est  coup,  appellayerit,  figinti  solidos 
persolret. 

*'  48.  Si  filius  borgensis  aliqnid  foiihed  fecerit,  pater 
e^taa  pro  filio  justidam  commnnie  ^eqaetor.  Si  autem  in 
custodia  patris  non  fuerit^  et  submonitas,  jnstitiam  snbter- 
fugerit,  uno  anno  a  civitate  ipsnm  extnuieom  esse  oportebit. 
Si  autem  anno  preterite,  redire  roluerit,  secundmn  statota 
Hcabinorum  preposito  etmajori  rectum  facieu 

"44.  Si  conrentio  aliqua  &cta  fuerit  ante  duos  Tel 
plures  scabinos,  de  conTentione  ilia  ampUus  non  suiget 
campus  nee  duellum,  si  soabini,  qui  conrentioni  interfile- 
rint,  hoc  testificati  fuerint. 

**  45.  Omnia  ista  juia  et  precepta  que  prediximus  ma- 
joris  et  communie,  tantum  sunt  inter  juratos.  Non  est 
equum  judicium  inter  juratum  et  non  juratum. 

**  46.  Ambianensium  solebat  esse  consuetude,  quod,  in 
festis  apostolorum,  de  unaquaque  quadriga  per  unam  qua- 
tuor  portarum  urbis  in  villam  introeunte,  Ouarinus  Ambi- 
anensis  archidiaconus  obolum  accipiebat.    Major  vero  et 

*  Alias  wUiotk, 
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scabini,  qui  tunc  temporis  extiterunt,  per  consilium  Theo- 
dorici,  tunc  episcopi  Ambianensis,  consuetudinem  prefatam 
ab  archidiacono,  quinque  solidis  et  quatuor  caponibus, 
emenmt  et  ad  censum  ceperunt;  et  censum  ilium  ad 
furnum  Firmini  do  Claustro,  extra  portam  Sancti  Firmini, 
in  valle  situm,  archidiaconus  sumit. 

**  47.  De  omnibus  tenementis  viUe  justitia  exhibebitur 
per  prepositum  nostrum,  ter  in  anno,  in  placito  generali : 
videlicet  in  Natali  domini,  in  Pascba  et  in  Fenthecoste. 

'*  48.  Omnia  autem  fohfacta,  que  infra  banleugam  civi- 
tatis  fient,  m^or  et  scabini  judicabunt,  et  de  illis  justitiam 
fadent,  sicut  debent,  presente  balliyo  nostro,  si  ibi  yoluent 
interesse ;  si  vero  interesse  noluerit,  vel  non  potent,  pro 
ejus  absentia  justitiam  facere  non  desinent,  sed  debitam 
justitiam  facient,  excepto  tamen  multro  et  raptu,  quod 
nobis  et  successoribus  nostris  in  perpetuum  retinemus,  sine 
parte  alterius. 

"  49.  Gatalla  vero  bomicidarum,  incendiariorum  et  pro- 
ditorum  nostra  sunt  absolute,  sine  parte  alterius.  In 
catallis  vero  aliorum  forefactorum  retinemus  nobis  et  suc- 
cessoribus nostris  id  quod  habuimus  et  babere  debemus. 

**  60.  Bannum  in  villa  nullus  potest  facere,  nisi  per 
regem  et  episcopum. 

"51.  Si  quis  bannitus  est  pro  aliquo  forifacto,  excepto 
multro,  homicidio,  incendio,  proditione,  raptu,  rex,  vel 
senescallus,  vel  propositus  regis,  episcopus,  major,  unus- 
quisque  eorum  semel  in  anno,  poterit  eum  conducere  in 
villam. 

**  52.  Volumus  etiam  et  communie  in  perpetuum  quit- 
tamus  et  concedimus,  quod,  nee  nobis,  nee  successoribus 
nostris,  liceat  civitatem  Ambianensem  vel  communiam 

extra  manum  nostram  mittere,  sed  semper  regie  inbereat 
corone. 
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"  Que  omnia  ut  in  perpetuum  rata  et  firma  pennaneant 
presentem  paginam  sigilli  nostri  auctoritate  et  regii  nomi- 
nis  karactere  inferius  annotate,  salvo  jure  episcopi  et 
ecclesiarum  et  procerum  patrie  et  alieno  jure,  confirma- 
mus.  Actum  Lorriaci,  anno  incamad  Verbi  millesimo 
centesimo  nonagesimo,  regni  nostri  anno  xi*.  Astan- 
tibus  in  palatio  uostro  quorum  nomina  supposita  sunt 
et  signa :  S.  comitis  Theobaldi,  dapiferi  nostri ;  S.  Guido- 
nis,  buticulani ;  S.  Mathei,  camerarii ;  S.  Radulphi,  con- 
stabularii.     Data  vacante  cancellaria."'!' 

*  Rec,  det  Ordonn,  des  Bais  de  France^  t.  zi.,  p.  264  and  foIL 
— ^Baluze,  JfisceUanea,  t.  viL,  p.  318. — Btbi,  Imp,  Cartularies  of 
PhUippe-Augutte,  Collection  of  Cartularies,  N*.  172,  foL  17  v*. 
Collection  of  the  King,  N^  9862.  A,  foL  43  ¥<".,  9852.  3,  foL 
6Q  r*.,  and  N*.  8408.  2.  2,  b,  foL  79  f.—Arch.  NoHonaUy  Col- 
lection of  Charters,  reign  of  Philippe-Auguste,  foL  17  v^. 


APPENDIX  I. 

FLAN    OF    A    GENERAL    COLLECTION     OF    UNPUBLISHED 
MEMORIALS  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  TIERS  &TAT.* 

The  idea  of  throwing  light  upon  the  sources  and 
history  of  the  Tiers  Etat^  by  the  publication  of  a  large 
collection  of  original  documents^  belongs  to  M.  Guizot^ 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  It  was  he  who  intrusted 
me^  in  1836^  with  the  execution  of  this  task^  which, 
though  zealously  undertaken,  has  been  too  long  delayed, 
in  spite  of  my  wishes,  by  unforeseen  difficulties  and  the 
sad  state  of  my  health.  It  was  intended  to  do,  in 
respect  of  the  third  of  the  ancient  orders  of  the  nation, 
what  French  learning  had  already  done  more  than  two 
centuries  ago  in  respect  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy. 
Above  all,  I  asked  myself  what  a  collection  of  the  memo- 
rials of  the  history  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  or  of  the'  plebeian 
classes  in  France,  ought  to  be,  and  what  materials  of 
various  kind  it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce.  These 
materials,  different  according  to  the  relation  which  they 

*  This  paper  is  the  Preface  to  the  first  vol.  of  the  Rfctteil 
des  Monuments  in^diU  du  Tiers  Etat, 
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bear  to  the  private  or  public  character  of  indiyiduals, 
to  their  position  in  the  family^  the  corporation^  or  the 
commune^  in  the  province  or  the  state^  appeared  to  me  to 
fall  naturally  under  four  heads^  requiring  as  many  sepa- 
rate collections,  of  which  I  here  give  the  summary : — 

1.  A  Collection  of  Documents  relative  to  the  Personal 
Condition  of  the  Plebeian  Classes y  whether  that  of  the  Serf 
or  the  Freeman, — Acts  indicating  the  progressive  modi- 
fication of  the  ancient  form  of  slavery  to  that  of  serfdom 
on  the  estate,  and  the  commencement  of  property  in 
the  hands  of  servile  families. — ^Enfranchisements  of  fami- 
lies or  individuals  with  or  without  condition. — ^Privileges 
other  than  those  of  nobility  granted  to  certain  persons 
and  families. — Grants  of  the  title  of  bourgeois  of  the 
king.  —  Royal  or  seigneurial  privileges  obtained  by 
peasants  who  were  not  united  in  a  municipal  com- 
munity. ^Petitions  addressed  to  the  supreme  courts  of 
the  provinces  and  the  parliament  of  Paris,  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  right  of  immunity  both  of  person  and 
property. — Judgments  pronounced  in  favour  of  these 
demands  or  against  them. 

2.  A  Collection  of  Documents  relative  to  the  Condition 
of  the  Bourgeoisie,  considered  in  its  various  Corporations, 
— Constitutive  statutes  of  the  ancient  companies  of 
arts  and  trades. — Acts  and  regulations  relative  to  the 
freedom  and  wardenship  of  corporations  to  the  councils 
otprud*  hommes  and  consulates  of  commerce. — Royal  or 
municipal  ordinances  concerning  the  practice  of  the 
law,  the  bar,  medicine,  and  surgery,  the  exercise  of  all 
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the   learned  or  unlearned^  the    liberal  or  industrial 
professions. 

3.  A  Collection  of  Documents  relative  to  the  Ancient 
Condition  of  Cities,  Boroughs,  and  Parishes  of  France. — 
Acts  indicating  the  continuance  of  the  Roman  municipal 
system^  and  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities 
prior  to  the  twelfth  century. — Charters  of  communes 
granted  by  the  kings  or  the  seigneurs. — Municipal  sta- 
tutes of  the  cities. — Municipal  deliberations  and  regula- 
tions of  urban  police. — Ordinances  delivered  to  increase^ 
modify^  or  abolish,  in  such  or  such  a  locality,  the  com- 
munal rights  and  privileges.— Grants  of  fairs  and  mar- 
kets.— ^Boyal  or  seigneurial  acts  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances,  or  the  grant  of  any  kind  of  immunities  in  favour 
of  cities,  boroughs,  or  villages. 

4.  Collection  of  Documents  relative  to  the  Part  played 
by  the  Tiers  Etat  in  the  Assemblies  of  the  General  or 
Provincial  States.^-Acts  indicating  the  mode  of  election 
of  deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat  for  the  cities  and  country 
districts. — ^Lists  of  deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat  to  the 
assemblies,  both  national  and  provincial. —  Recorded 
proceedings  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Tiers  Etat. — Its 
preparatory  or  definitive  cahiers,  —  Its  proposals  not 
contained  in  cahiers  and  speeches  of  its  prolocutors. 

When  these  classifications  were  established,  and  the 
course  thus  cleared  in  some  measure,  I  gave  up  the 
ideal  plan  of  a  complete  body  of  all  the  documents  of 
the  civil  and  political  history  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  to  fall 
back  in  the  execution  of  my  design  upon  another  less 
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logical,  less  regular,  but  more  easy  and  practicable.  I 
cut  off  tbe  last  class  —  that  of  acts  concerning  the 
states-general  or  particular  —  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  isolating  on  all  points  that  which  relates  to 
the  Tiers  Etat  from  that  which  concerns  the  two  other 
orders  in  the  frequently-intermingled  mass  of  those 
acts.  Besides^  it  will  be  an  advantage  for  the  history 
of  the  ancient  assemblies,  whether  national  or  pro- 
vincial, which  are  the  roots  of  our  representative  sys- 
tem, to  be  the  object  of  a  special  collection,  undertaken 
on  its  own  account,  with  a  view  to  the  collective  part 
taken  by  the  three  orders,  and  not  to  the  particular 
part  of  one  amongst  them.  I  joined  the  second  and 
third  classes  in  one  collection — that  of  the  municipal 
statutes  and  acts,  and  that  of  the  statutes  and  rules  of 
the  companies  of  arts  and  trades.  In  my  opinion,  this 
fusion  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  intimate  relations 
of  the  municipal  and  industrial  life  in  the  middle  ages. 
Lastly,  I  deferred  indefinitely  and  kept  back,  as  a 
second  series  of  the  collection  of  the  memorials  of  the 
history  of  tbe  Tiers  Etat,  the  collection  of  acts  relative 
to  the  condition  of  the  plebeian  families, — a  collection 
of  less  importance  and  of  a  nature  less  defined,  and 
which,  besides  its  special  character,  would  serve  as  a 
supplement  to  the  first.* 

'*'  For  example,  in  regard  to  the  insertion  of  general  rules 
of  industry  and  commerce,  which,  made  for  the  whole  king- 
dom, could  not  be  classed  under  the  name  of  any  city  in 
pai'ticular. 
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Thas  the  present  Work  will  be  a  complete  collection 
of  the  documents  relative  to  the  municipal  history^  and 
to  that  of  the  companies  of  arts  and  trades  in  the  cities 
of  France.  The  paper  placed  at  the  head  of  the  first 
volume^  as  an  introduction^  is  more  general  in  its 
object.  I  composed  it  as  if  my  plan  of  pubhcation 
had  embraced  the  four  series  of  documents  which  I 
have  enumerated  above ;  it  is^  in  a  summary  sketchy  a 
history  of  the  formation  and  progress  of  the  Tiers 
But. 

Three  things  I  have  still  to  hope  for.  Firstly,  that 
the  materials  of  the  second  series  of  this  collection — a 
series  deferred  by  me — may  become  in  the  hands  of 
some  other  person  the  object  of  researches  in  libraries 
and  archives,  and  that  the  result  may  be  a  publica- 
tion capable  of  being  annexed  to  this  one.  Secondly, 
that  the  request  recently  addressed  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  for  a  complete  edition  of  the  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  States-General,  be  entertained.*^ 
Lastly,  that  the  local  states  may  have  a  collection  made 
of  records  on  account  of  each  province,  and  that  in  all 
parts  of  France  a  work  so  desirable  may  attract  the 
zealous  co-operation  of  all  studious  men,  who  are 
warmed  at  once  by  the  love  of  historical  knowledge 
and  the  love  of  their  native  land. 

Paris,  February  20,  1850. 

*  This  request  was  made  by  M.  Auguste  Bernard,  member 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  France. 


APPENDIX    11. 

LISTS   OF   THE    DEPUTIES   OF   THE   TIERS  £tAT  TO  THE 

STATES-OENEBAL  OF  1484,  1560,  1676,  1588,  1593, 

AND  1614. 

FIRST  LIST. 

STATES-GENERAL  HELD  AT  TOURS  IN  1484.* 

The  Prevote  of  Paris. — Nicolas  Potier,  or  Portier,  a  bour- 
geois of  Paris ;  Gauchier  Heber,  likewise  a  bourgeois. 

The  Members  of  the  Tiers  Etat  elected  for  Burgundy,  com- 
prising those  of  Ostun  and  of  Bar-sur-Seine : — 
M'  Guj  Margueron,         \ 

M'  Regnault  Lambert,      I   all  licentiates  in  law  and 
M'  Gauthier  Brocard,       f  decrets. 

M'  Jean  Kemond,  / 

Pierre  Martin,  bourgeois  of  Chalons;  Etienne  Tut,  or 
Tust;  Guiot  Court;  M'  Nicole  Cheste,  member  for 
Bar-sur-Seine. 

The  BaiUiage  of  Sens. — Lubin,  or  Robin  Rousseau. 

*  See  the  Journal  dee  Etats  QhkJtraux  de  France,  tenus  d 
Tours,  en  14S4,  sous  le  Rkgne  de  Charles  VIIL,  written  in  Latin 
by  Jean  Masselin,  deputy  for  the  BaiUiage  of  Rouen,  published 
and  translated  for  the  first  time  from  the  MS.  of  the  Biblio- 
theque  du  Roi,  by  A.  Bemier,  Appendix  V.,  p.  718.  This  list 
has  been  completed  by  means  of  two  others,  one  of  which, 
given  by  Masselin,  is  at  p.  9  of  the  toL,  and  the  other  forms 
Appendix  VI.,  p.  737. 
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The  BaiUiage    of  Maseon, — M*  Ymbert  Surcaillier,   or 

Fustaillier. 
The  BaiUiage  of  Auxerre. — Jehan  Benier,  or  Regnier. 
The  BaiUiage  of  Rouen, — Jacques  de  Cramaire,  or  GtoiB- 

mare,  Pierre  Daguenet. 
The  Bailliage  of  Caen. — Philippes  de  Yassj,  Jehan  de  Sens. 
The  BaiUiage  of  Caux.— Jehan  Nepveu. 
The  BiUUiage  of  Coatentin, — M^  Jehan  Poisson. 
The  BaiUiage  of  Evreux, — Geoffrey  Postes,  Jehan  des 

Planches. 
The  BaiUiage  of  Cfisors, — Robert  du  Vieu. 
The  BaiUiage  of  Troye, — Jehan  Hanequin,  or  Hannequin, 

the  elder,  M*  Guillaume  Huyart,  or  Huynard. 
Tlie  BaiUiage  of  Vitry, — M*  Remy  Martin. 
The  BaiUiage  of  ChaumonU — "W  Pierre  de  Gye. 
The  BaiUiage  of  Meaux, — ^M*  Philippes  Batailler,  Jehan 

Durant. 
The  County  of  TouUmse. — Oudinet  le  Mercier. 
The  BaiUiage  of  Toumay  and  Toumesis, — Jehan  Maure. 
The  BaiUiage  of  Vermandois, —  M*  Jehan  de  Reims,  M* 

Jehan  Grayer. 
The  Senechaussee   of  Poytou. — M*  Maurice   Claveurier, 

Jehan  Laidet. 
The  Senechaussee  of  Anjou. — ^M*  Jehan  Binel,  Jehan  Bar- 

rault,  or  Berault. 
Tfie  SenSchauesie    of   the  Maine.  —  M^  Jehan   Bordier, 

Fran9ois  de  I'Esparvier,  Jehan  Berf,  M*  Raoul  Quier- 

lavaine,  or  Crolavaine,  Henri  Comilliau,  Jehan  Cham- 

hart. 
The  BaiUiage  of  Touraine, — Jehan  Briconnet. 
The  BaiUiage  of  Berry. — ^M®  Pierre  de  Brueil,  or  Vueil. 
The  Country  of  Bourbonnais. — M*  Jehan  Gadier,  or  Car- 

dier. 
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The  Country  of  Artoii, — M*  Guillebert  Dautier,  orD'Ostiel. 
The  Smechaussee  of  Auvergne, — Bartbelemy  de  Nesson. 
TJie  Bailliage  of  the  Mountains  of  Auvergne, — M"  Jacques 

de  Mas,  or  du  Mas. 
The  Senechauasee  of  Rouergue,—~J eh&n  Boissiere,  Anthoine 

Marcoux,  M*  Guillaume  Poulmezade,  or  Poullemarde, 

Bernard  Oausonne,  or  Oaussonne. 
The  County  of  RoussUlon, — Ellise  or  Elie  de  Betheford, 

or  de  Bidefort. 
77i«  Bailliage  of  Chartres. — ^Macherj  de  Billon. 
The  Bailliage  of  Mante, — Robert  du  Nesmes. 
The  Bailliage  of  Orleans.— U^  Robert  de  Fauville,  M* 

Richard  Nepveu,  Jehan  Compain. 
The  Bailliage  of  Alerujon  and  County  of  the  Perche. — Guy 

Vibert,  or  Picart,  Jehan  de  Rion,  or  de  Ry. 
The  BaUUage  of  Amiens. — ^M*  Jehan  de  Saint-Delitz. 
The  Senechaussee  of  Ponthieu. — ^M*  Pierre  Gaude. 
The  Bailliage  of  Senlis. — M"  Guillaume  Le  Fuzellier. 
Peronne. — M*  Jehan  de  Belencourt. 
Boye  and  Montdidier, — Jehan  Bertault. 
The  Bailliage  of  Montargis. — M*  Jehan  Prevost. 
The  BaUliage  of  Melun. — ^M*  Denis,  or  Georges,  de  Champ- 
nay,  or  Champnoy. 
The   Country  of  Nivemois.  —  M*  Hugues  Fouchier,  or 

Soucher. 
The  Country  of  Provence. — Francois  de  Chasteau  de  Tours, 

Jehan  Andre  de  Granalde. 
The  Senechaussee  of  the  Boulenois. — Jehan  le  Grant. 
The  City  of  Puissardin  and  the  Territory  of  Cerdagne. — 

Antoine  Marcadez,  vicar  and  captain  of  the  said  city. 
The  City  and  Government  of  La  Eochelle. — Regne  Ragot, 

M^  Jehan  le  Flamant. 
The  Senechaussee  of  Lodun. — Pierre  Chonet,  or  Chauvet. 
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The  Country  of  Forez, — M*  Jacques  de  Viry,  judge  of 

Forez. 
The  Senechatissie  of  AngouLmois. — M®  Pierre  Lombat,  or 

Lombart. 
The  Senechaussee  of  Lymosin.  —  Jeban    Audier,   Pierre 

Charreyron. 
The  BaS'Lymosin. — ^M.  Jehan  Gouste,  Estienne  Mellier. 
The  Senechaussee  of  XainUmge. — M*  Amauny  Julien. 
The  Duchy  of  Ouyenne. — ^M*  Henry  de  Ferraignes,  or  de 

Fouraignes. 
The  Senechaussee  of  Agenois. — Jean  de  Gailleto. 
The  Senechaussee  of  Perigort,  —  M"  Jehan   Tricart,   or 

Tugnart. 
The  Town  and  Cite  of  Condon. — Pierre  de  Porteria. 
The  Country  and  Seigniory  of  Quercy. — Franfois  Mercy. 
The  Country  of  Dauphiny. — Jordan  Sonqueur,  or  Sonquert, 

Vial  de  TEglise,  Estienne  de  Pisieux,  or  Puiseux,  Jeban 

Mottet. 
The  County  of  La  Marche, — ^M*  Jeban  Taquenot,  or  Tou- 

quenet,  Jeban  Raguet,  Antboine  de  Marsilbac. 
The  Country  of  Beaujolois, — Messire  Ennemond  Payen. 
The  Senechaussee  of  Lyon, — Bertrand  de  Salle  Franque,  or 

Sallebranque,  prevot  of  Lyon,  Antbonie  Du  Pont. 
TJie  Country  and  County  of  Fezensac. — ^M®  Matburin  Mol- 

livelly,  or  Molliveby. 
The  Charolois. — Etienne  Cbanot  Seigneur  de  Buxy. 

The  titles  of  different  bailliages  ^tbout  any  name  of 
deputies  follow. 
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SECOND  LIST. 

8TATE8-0EKERAL  HELD  AT  OBLEANS  IN  1560.'*' 

City  of  Pam.^-Goillaume  de  Marie,  prevdt  des  marchands, 

or  mayor. 

Nicholas  Godefroy,)  ,  .     , 

Jean  Sanguiri,         J  ' 

Claude  Marcel,  a  bourgeois. 
Privdte  and  ViconUe  of  Paris. — M*  Jean  Martinet,   for 

the  said  pr6ydt6  and  yicomt6  of  Paris. 

DUCHY  OF  BURGUNDY. 

Dijon, — M*  Jean  le  Marlet,  or  le  Marie,  M*  Jean  Massot, 

or  Masson. 
AtUun. — M*  Jacques  Bretaigne,  M®  Jean  Tallemant. 
Chalons-mr'Saone. — ^M*  Jean  Renauldin,  M*  Claude  Guil- 

liaud. 
Auxoii. — M*  Celse  Dodun,  or  F.  Dodun. 
La  Montagne. — M*  Jean  Reguier,  M*  Jean  Legrand,  M* 

Pierre  Audinot,  or  Audinet. 
Macon, — M*  Gilbert  Regnauld,  judge  of  Clugny. 
AiLxerre, — M*  Pierre  le  Briois,  M®  Pantaleon  Pion. 
Bar-sur-Seine. — M*  Nicole  Lauxerrois,  or  Nicolas  Savard, 

M*  Jean  Viguier. 

DUCHY  OF  NORMANDY. 

Rouen.^^esji  Cotton,  Jean  Aubert,  Raullin  le  Gras. 

*  BecueU  de  Pieces  Origirudea  et  AtUhentiquei  concemani  la 
Tenue  des  Etats  OSn^raitx,    Paris,  1789,  t.  i.,  p.  17. 
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CotfA.— Ouillaume  Gosselin,  Jean  le  Hucy,  or  de  Hurcj, 
Francois  Langevin  LiTiy,  Mace  Castel,  or  Chastel. 

Caux, — Guillemeaude,  Leonet  Leclerc. 

Cotentin, — ^M*  Abel  Penrier. 

Evreux.—Jeaxi  Courtois,  GuiUaome  Escochard,  or  Crochart. 

(jHmots^  including  Pontoise  and  De  Magny  in  (tddition, — 
M*  Nicolet  Thomas,  M*  Cardin  Saolnier,  M*  Jean  Lecoq, 
Robert  Guersant,  Pierre  Daillj,  Nicole  Lemoine. 

Alengan. — M"  Mathieu  Petit,  M*  Robert  Caiget,  or  Laignet, 
Etienne  Payen. 

DUCHY  OF  GUIENNE. 

Bordeaux  and  Senechaussee  of  Ouienne, — M.  Pierre  Ge- 

nestac,  mayor  of  the  said  city,   or  Geneste,  M^  Jean 

de  Lange,  or  Jean  Lange. 
Senechaussee  of  Bazadois, — Jean  de  Layergne,  Loys  des 

Apats. 
Senechaussee  ofPerigord. — ^M.  Bertnmd  Lombert,  Jean  de 

Beauvoye,  Guillaume  Surquier,  Raymond  Aimer,  syndic 

of  Perigord. 
Senechaussee  of  Rouergue, — M.  Amauld  Plane,  or  M.  Ray- 
mond Querron. 
Senechaussee  of  Agenois, — ^M.  Michel  Bressonade,  or  Bois- 

sonnade,  M.  Pierre  Redus,  or  Rodier. 
Country  and  County  of  Comminges, — Pierre  Cambert,  or 

Lambert. 
Country  and  Jugerie  of  Biviere-Verdun,  Oautey  Barotmie 

of  Leoncui  and  Marestang. — ^M.  Jean  Coutelier,  Amauld 

de  la  Borde. 
Senechaussee  of  Lannes. — M.  Etienne  Bedonde. 
Saint-Sever. — M.  Jacques  Duquoy,  or  Jean  Bouyer,  M. 

Martin  Delalain,  or  Etienne  Bousson. 
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Albret. — Jean  Benier,  or  Jacques  Duquoi,  Etienne  Bouifon, 

or  Martin  du  Sauxe. 
Senechaus9ee  of  Armagnac, — Claude  Idron,  Jean  de  For- 

g^ac,  or  Forgerac,  Antoine  Burin,  Guillaume  Magnan. 
Condom  and  Gcucogne. — ^M.  Fran9ois  Dufranc,  Jean  Malac, 

or  Malat. 

HAUT-LIMOSIN. 

City  of  Limoges. — M.  Francois  Duquerroy,  Jean  Bajart, 
Jean  Dubois. 

Bas-Limosirij  comprising  Tidies,  Brive,  and  Userches, — ^M. 
Etienne  de  Lettang,  M.  Berti-and  de  Loyac,  or  des 
Loyal,  M.  Martin  Boursac,  M.  Jean  Glostou,  or  Closton, 
Etienne  Binet,  or  Bivet,  Jean  Regis,  or  Roguier. 

Quercy. — ^M.  Jean  Sabatier,  M.  Guischard  Scorbiat,  or 
Hirobiat,  Raymond  Vetyer. 

Ducky  of  Bretagne. — M.  Jean  de  Bonnefontaine,  M.  Jean 
le  Loup,  M.  Pierre  Delisle. 

COUNTY  OF  CHAMPAGNE. 

Troyes. — M.  Philippes   Belin,  Denis   Cleray,  or  Clairet, 

Jean  Puillot.  ■ 

Chaumont. — M.  Nicole  Chavoine,  or  Chanoine,  M.  Jacques 

Nobis,  or  Nollet,  Fran9ois  Legrand. 
Vitry. — M.  Philibert  Glayne,  or  Glame,  M.  Claude  Godet, 

Antoine  Morel,  or  Mois. 
Meaitx. — M.  Jean  Frolo,  or  Frollo,  M.  RoUand  Pietre,  or 

Roland  Frollo,  priest,  Nicole  Sanguin. 
Provins, — M.  Jean  de  Ville,  Fran9oi8  Bellot. 
Sezanne. — Nicolle  Pollet,  Prudent  de  Choiselat,  Jean  Alart, 

or  Alarre. 
Sens. — Robert  Aymard,  Claude  Gouley,  or  Goutrj'. 
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COUNTY  OF  TOULOUSE  AND  GOVERNMENT 

OF  LANGUEDOC. 

Toulouse. — M.  Guy  Dufaur,  or  Dufour,  M.  Claude  Temoii, 

or  de  Thermion. 
Beaucaire. — Jean  d'AlWnas,  Guillaume  de  la  Mote,  or  de 

Motie. 
Carcassonne  and  Beziers. — M.  Pierre  du  Poix,  or  Poids, 

M.  Jacques  Mercier,  Jean  DefoUetier,  or  Folestier. 
Montpellier. — Guillaume  Tuffany. 
Lauraguais, — Bernard  Faure,  or  Favoiy. 
Bailliage  of  VetTnandois, — ^M.  Jean  Gosat,  or  Gossat,  M. 

Pierre  Noel,  M.  Jacques  Demorillon. 
Sinechaussee  of  Poitou. — M.  Francois  Aubert,  M.  Jean 

Maineteau,  or  Manteau,  M.  Jean  Brisseau,  M.  Claude 

du  Moussel,  or  Monttret. 
Senechaussee  of  Anjou, — M.  Guy  Celunier,  or  Gui  de  Sin- 
ner, M.  Fran9ois  le  Buret,  Fran9ois  Marquis,  Etienne 

Berte. 
Senechaussee  of  the  Maine. — Philippe  Tharon,  or  Charron. 

Jacques  Chapelain,  Jacques  Brule,  or  Bruslet. 
County  of  LavaL — Etienne  Joium^e,  Jean  Bordier,   the 

elder,  or  Bondue. 

Note. — The  said  Tharon,  Chapelain,  and  Brule,  opposed 
the  enrolment  of  the  said  Journee  and  Bordier,  as  they 
were  all  three  deputies  for  the  whole  senechaussee  of  the 
Maine,  to  which  the  county  of  Laval  belonged. 
Bailliage  of  Touraine, — ^M.  Jean  Bourgeau,  or  Bourgeois, 

Astremoine  Dubois,  Jean  Bolodeau,  or  Belaudecau. 
Amboise. — ^M.  Franfois  Fremont,  or  Fromond,  M.  Helye 

de  Lodeau,  or  Todeau,  M.  Ben6  de  la  Cretonni^re,  or  de 

la  Bretonnerie. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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Berry. — M.  Claude  Duyerger,  M.  Jean  du  Moulin,   or 

Moulut. 
Saint-Pierre  Le  Moutteir. — ^M.  Antoine  de  Reuil,  M.  Jean 

Comer,  or  Couris. 
Bourbonnois, — Jean  Fejdeau,  or  Foideau,  M.  Andr6  Fey- 

deau,  M.  Antoine  de  la  Chaise,  M.  Pierre  Carton. 
Forez, — M.  Jean  Papon,  M.  Guichard  Cotton. 
Beat^olaii. — ^M.  Hugues  Charton,  M.  Claude  Chapuis,  or 

Charpuis. 
SinSchaussie  of  Auvergne. — M.  Jean  de  Murat,  M.  Jean 

Dupre,  M.  Julien  de  Marillac,  M.  Pierre  de  Touzoux,  or 

Longvy,  Jean  Milles,  or  Millet. 
The  BaiUiages  of  the  Mountains  of  Auvergne, — Oirard  de 

Saint-Mamet,  Girard  Rabier,  Jean  Busson,  Jean  Vignier, 

Antoine  Costel,  Guillaume  de  Ryno,  M.  Guy  Moussier, 

or  Roussier,  for  Salers  and  Valmouroux. 

Note. — ^The  said  Moussier  was  not  enrolled ;  the  other 
deputies  maintaining  that  he  had  no  claim  for  Haute- 
Auvergne. 
SenechauuhofJjyon. — ^M.  Pierre  Groslier,  Antoine  Bouyin, 

Mathieu  Pany,  Jean  Mandas,  Claude  Graves,  or  Grave. 
BaiUiage  of  Chartres.^-Jean  Couldier,   or  Couldrier,  M. 

Ignace  Olive,  Pierre  Beaudoin,  Michel  Ribier,  Barth^- 

lemy  Dupont,  Jacques  Gondo,  or  Goudet. 
Dreux. — M.  Pierre  de  Rotrou,  M.  Jacques  Chaillon. 
BaiUiages  of  Mantes  and  Meulan. — M.  Jean  Fizeau,  or 

Fuzeau,  Pierre  Jouvelet,  or  Jonvelet,   Etienne  Piget, 

Jean  Douvenoult,  or  Donuecourt 
BaiUiage  of  OrUans. — M.  Pierre  de  Montdore,  Jacques 

Bourdineau,  Guillaume  Beauharnois,  Jean  Mainfranc, 

or  Maniferme. 
(Hen  — ^M.  Pierre  le  Noir,  M.  Jean  Chazeray,  or  Chazeran, 

M.  Simon  Dasnieres,  or  d'Amulliers. 
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Mon^ar^if.-— Nicole,  or  Nicolas  Charpentier. 

County  and  BaUliage  of  the  Perchs. — M.  Michel  Rochard, 

or  Kochau,  M.  Nicole  Goolet,  or  Groullet. 
BaUliage  and  Barony  of  ChateaU'Neuf  in  Thimerais. — .Jean 

Tuffe. 
BaUliage  of  Amiens. — M.  Jean  Dugard,  or  Duguast,  M. 

Francois  Sorion. 
SSnechaussie  of  Ponthieu, — Jean  Maupin,  M.  Adrien  de 

Bearin,  or  Meuzin. 
SSnichauesie  of  Botdenois, — M.  Fourcy  de  la  Planche. 
PSronne. — M*  Adrian  le  Febvre,  or  le  Febure,  Martin  Bou- 

chart,  or  Bouchart,  Michel  Ponchin,  or  Bouchin. 
Montdidier. — M.  Romain  Pasquier,  Claude  Vyon,  or  Kion. 
Eoye. — M.  Gabriel  Comette. 
Senlie* — M.  Jean-Berthelemy,  or  Barthelemy,  M.  Pierre 

Aubert. 
BaUliage  of  Valois, — M.  Jacques  Tangueul,  or  Longueil. 

M.  Nicole  Bergeron. 
Clermont  in  Beauvoim, — M.  Jean  Fileau,  Nicolas  Puleu, 

or  Pelu. 
Chaumont  in  Vexin. — M.  Nicolas  Faguet,  Pierre  Dorge- 

bray,  Guillaume  Eoulet. 
BaiUiage  of  Melun, — M.  Dreux  Janare,  or  Janure,  Gabriel 

Bourdin,  syndic  of  the  city,  M.  Jean  Bourdier. 
tiemown, — M.  Guillaume  le  Doyan,  or  Doyen,  M.  Jean 

Tibailleur. 
Nivemoie  and  Donxiois, — M.  Guy  Eapine  de  Sainte-Marie, 

M.  Charles  de  Grantrye,  or  de  Grantue,  M.  Guy  Co- 

quille. 
Dauphini.  —  Grimodan,  Viennois,   Saint- Marcellin,   £rn- 

brun,  Gap,  Brian^on,  Monthelimar,  Breil  and  Die,  M. 

Jean  Robert,  M.  Pierre  Boissart. 
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The  Town  and  Government  of  La  RoeheUe, — M.  Amateur 

Blandin,  M.  Pierre  Savignon. 
SeneehaugUe  of  Angoumois. — Helye  de  la  Place,  M.  S6bas- 

tien  Bouteiller,  or  BoutheiUier. 
BaUliage  of  Monfort  and  Hotidan, — M.  Jacques  Gossain- 

Tille,  or  Genssumille,  M.  Guillaume  Troussart,  or  Tous- 

8art,  M.  Jean  Suatin. 
Etampes. — ^M.  Girard  Guerucby,  or  Guercivy,  Jean  Chomp- 

doux,  or  Champedoux,  M.  Simon  Audran,  M.  Fran9ois 

Gervaise. 
Dourdan. — ^Michel  de  Lescome. 

Blots.— 

Noyons  and  Soistons. — 

Total,  224  Deputies. 


THIRD  LIST. 

STATES-GENERAL  HELD  AT  BL0I8  IK  ISTG."*" 

City  of  Paris, — ^M*  Nicolas  Lbuillier,  pr6v6t  des  marcbands, 
or  mayor  of  the  city  of  Paris,  M*  Pierre  Versoris,  coun- 
cillor in  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  M*  Augustin  le  Pr6- 
vot,  echevin  of  the  said  city. 

PrevotS  of  Paris. — ^M*  Charles  de  Villemont6,  king's  attor- 
ney in  the  Ohatelet  of  Paris,  for  the  preTOte  and  yicomte 
of  Paris. 

*  Recueil  de  Pieces  Originales  et  Authentiqttes  concemant  la 
Tenue  des  Etats  OMraiue,  Paris,  1789,  t.  iL,  p.  21. 
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BURGUNDY. 

BaUUage  of  Dijon.  —  M^  Pierre  Jamin,   M*  Guillaume 

Royer. 
BaUUage  of  A%Uun, — M*  Georges  Bonot,  or  Baiot,   M* 

Claude  Bertaut,  or  Bretaut. 
BaUUage  of  Ckalon$'8ur-Saone. — M*  Nicolas  Julien,    or 

Julian,  M^  Claude  Guilland,  or  GuiUaud. 

M«  Pierre  Villedieu, ) 

«^«  x>      •{.  T  fdid  not  prove  their  qualincations. 

BaUUage  of  Auxois. — ^M'  Philibert  Espiard,  M*  Georges 

de  Clugny. 
BaUUage  of  La  Montagn£. — M^  Edme  Raymond. 
BaUUage  of  Macon, — M*  Jean  Bouyer. 
BaUUage  of  Bar'-mr-Seine. — M*  Jacques  Vigner  and  Joseph 

Durud. 
BaUUage  of  Auxerre, — ^M*  Nicolas  Briged6,  M*  Germain 

Boirot,  M*  Germain  Grelle,  or  Greel. 

DUCHY  OF  NORMANDY. 

The  CUyand  BaUUage  of  Bouen,--^ 

M*  Emery  Begot,  \  ^      ,  ^  _ 

Me  T  1    a  • rfor  the  city  of  Rouen. 

•  Jacques  le  Seigneur, )  ^ 

M*  Antoine  le  Barbier,  for  the  bailliage. 
The  BaUUage  of  Caen, — M*  Martin  Varin. 
BaUUage  of  Catdx. — Guillaume  de  la  Frenaye. 
BaUUage  of  Constentin, — Gration  Bouillon. 
BaUUage  of  Evreux. — M*  Thomas  Duvivier. 
BaUUage  of  Oisors. — Jean  Langlois,  Jaques  Acar. 
BaUUage  of  Alengon, — ^M*  Thomas  Comier,  or  Corvier,  J. 

James. 
County  and  BaUUage  of  Dreux. — 
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DUCHY  OF  GUIENNE. 

Senechaussee  of  Bordeaux, — M*  J.  Emar,  and  Francois  de 

la  Riviere. 
SenechauBsee  of  Bazas.-^eaji  de  Fauvergne,  or  de  Lau- 

vergne,  Archambault  Bolle,  or  Koolle. 
Sinechaussie  of  Perigord, — M*  Helie  de  Jan, 
Senechatissee  of  Rouergue. — M*  Fran9oi8  de  Lieu,  or  du 

Rivi,  M*  Pierre  Lourany,  or  Courany, 
SenichaussSe  of  Saintonge, — ^M*  Mathurin  Gilbert. 
SenichaiusSe  of  Aghtois, — Michel  Boissonnade. 
Country  and  County  of  Comminges, — M*  J.  Berlin. 
Country  and  Jugeris  of  Bimeres-Verdun^  Gaure,  Barony  of 

Leonac  and  Marestans,  d'Acques  and  Les  Lannes. —  .  .  . 
Saint-Sever. — Bernard  de  Caplane. 
Alhret. — Joseph  Desbordes. 

Senechaussee  of  Armagnac, — 

Condom  and  Gaicony. — J.  Imbert  and  Leonard  de  Milet. 
Haut'Limosin  and  City  of  Limoges. — M*^  Simon  de  Bouais, 

or  Dubois,  M^  Paris  de  Bouat,  or  de  Luat. 
The  Bag  Limosin^  comprising  Tulles^  Brives,  and-  Userches, 

— M®  De  la  Fagerdie,  M«  Pierre  de  Lescot,  M*  Jean 

Bonnet,  or  de  Bonner. 
SenSchaussie  of  Quercy. — M®  Pierre  de  Regaignac,  M*  J. 

de  Marignac,  sire  Jean  Pau£Eide,  or  Ponsas,  M®  P.  de  la 

Croix. 
The  Duchy  of  Britanny  and  its  Dependencies.^- 

M*  Artus  de  Fourbeur,  M*  Pierre  Martin,     \  a  ^  ^^ 

M®  Roland  Bourdin,  M*  Pierre  le  Boulanger,  •• 

M*  Fran9ois  Mouan,  or  Mocan*  ■   r     ^i^ 

M®  Robert  Poullan,  M*  Jean  le  Gobien, 

M®  Pierre  Gautier, 


Duchy. 
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Eoland  Charpentier, 

M®  Bernard  le  Bihan, 

M^  Guillaume  Guyneman,  or  Guindinau,. 


deputies 
special. 


THE  COUNTY  OF  CHAMPAGNE  AND  BRIE. 

BaiUiage  of  Trayes. — ^M**  Philippe  Belin  and  Pierre  Belin. 
Bailliage  of  Chaumont  in  Bassigny. — M*  Nicolas  Jobelin, 

M*  Franfois  Goutiere,  Robert  Nurion,  or  Menorier. 
Bailliage  of  Vitry. — ^M"  Jacques  Linaige,  or  Lignage,  M* 

Germain  Godet. 
BaiUiage  of  Meaux, — M*  Rolland  Gosset,  or  Cossol,  Jean 

Lebel. 

Bailliage  of  Provins. — Gerard  Janvier. 

BaiUiage  of  Sezanne, — M*  Fran9ois  de  Villiers. 

BaiUiage  of  Sens. — ^M*  J.  Rocher,  or  Richer. 

BaiUiage  of  Langres, — 

M.  Antoine  Bouvot,     )  ..     r     o 

T.,  ^   .„  "fcir  J    J  h  special  deputies  for  Sens. 

M.  Guillaume  Medard,  j  ^  ^ 

BaiUiage  of  Chateau-Thierry, — Jean  Marteau. 

THE  COUNTY  OF  TOULOUSE,  AND  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  LANGUEDOC. 

SSnechauss^e  of  TouUmse, — M**  Bernard  de  Supersanctis, 

M*  Samson  de  la  Croix. 

S^nechaussh  of  Beaucaire, — 

Bailliage  of  VeUay  and  Sen^chausaie  of  Puy. — Guy  Bourdel , 

called  Yrael,  or  Yrail,  Guy  Delignes,  or  de  Lyques. 
SenSchaussie  of  Carcassonne  and  Beziers. — M*  Raimond 

Leroux,  M^  Gibaon,  or  Gibron. 

MontpeUier. — 

Sin6chausske  of  Lauraguais. — Antoine  de  Lourd^. 
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Bailliage  of  Vermandois, — M*  Jean  Bodin. 
Saint-Quentifi'SouS'Vermandois, — Fran9oi8  Gmn. 
Shiecluiume  of  Poitou  and  of  MaiUszais, — ^M*  Pierre  Rat, 

M*  Joseph  le  Chasele,  or  le  Basile, 

M*  L^nard  Thomas,  \  deputies  of  Montmorillon-sous- 

M*  Andr6  le  Beau,    j  Poitou. 

SenechaussSe  of  Anjou, — ^M*  Hilaire  Juheau,  Jean  Cotte- 

blanche. 
SenechaussSe  of  the  Maine,  comprising  the  County  of  Laval, 

— ^M*  Pierre-Philippe  Taron,  M*  Mathurin  Rochet,  Jean 

Luonere,  or  Toume,  for  the  county  of  Laval. 
Bailliage  of  Touraine  and  Amboise. — ^M*  Gilles  Duverger, 

M*  Guillaume  Menager, 

M«  Pierre  Blondel^       ,,       ,   ,  ,         -      ^  t     ^       • 
x/r«  T     •  m  •        i.  ffor  the  senechaussee  of  Loudunois. 
M*  Louis  TnncautJ 

Bailliage  of  Berry, — Jaques  Gallot,  or  Gassot,  M*  Fran9ois 

de  Valentiennes,  M*  Gabriel  Bonnyn. 
Bailliage  of  Saint-Pierre^e-Moustier. — M*  Jean  Guyot. 
Senechaussee  of  Bourbonnois. — ^M*  Guillaume  Duret,  Eti- 

enne  Mallet,  or  Mulse,  Hugues  de  Cuzy. 
2'he  Bailliage  ofForez. — ^M*  Pierre  Pommier,  M*J.  Bouzier. 
BaUliage  of  Beaujolais, — M*  Aim6  Choulier. 
Senechaussee  and  Country  of  La  Basse-Marche. — ^M*  Jaques 

Brujas. 
Sinichaussee  of  the  Low  Country  of  Auvergne. — ^M*  Jean 

Vectoris,  or  Textoris,  M*  Jean  de  Basmaison,  and  Poug- 

net,   M^  Antoine   de   la   Chaize,   Guerin  Faradesche, 

Christophe  Pinadon. 
BaiUiage  of  the  Mountains  of  Auvergne, — M^  J.  Mirot,  or 

de  Murat,  M*  Jean  Brandon,  or  Gravidon,  M*  Annet 

Tavemier,  M*  Francois  Guillebault. 
Tlie  Sinichaussee  of  Lyon. — Antoine  Scarron,  J.  de  Massot, 

Philibert  Pemult  pour  le  plat  pays  de  Lyonnois. 
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The  BaUliage  of  Chartres, — M*  Ignace  OUive,  M*  Nicolas 

Guyard. 
The  BaiUiage  of  Orleans. —  Jaques  ChaiivreiR,  M*  Jean 

Malaquin. 
The  BaiUiage  of  Blois. — ^M*  Simon  Riolle. 
BaiUiage  of  Dreux, — M*  Bernard  Couppe. 
The  BaUUagee  of  Mantes  and  Meulan. — ^M*  Jean  Phiseau, 

M^  Jaques  Uion,  Eustache  Pigis,  or  Pigas. 
BaiUiage  of  Qien, — ^M*  Pierre  Amoul. 
BaiUiage  of  Montargis. — M*  Nicolas  Charpentier. 
BaiUiage  of  the  Perche. — ^M*  Joseph  Brissart,  or  Brizard, 

Etienne  Gaillart. 
BaiUiage  of  Chateaii-Neuf,—-Jeasi  Moreau,  Etienne  Conte- 

reau. 
BaiUiage  of  Amiens.  —  M'  Jean  le    Quien,  M^  Jaques 

Picard. 
The  SSnechatissSe  of  Ponthieu. — M*  Pierre  le  Boucher. 
Senechaussee  of  Boulonnois. — M*  Fursi   de  la  Planche, 

M*  Pierre  Declerc,  for  Calais  and  regained  country. 
Pironne,  Boye,  Montdidier. — 

Foursi  de  Fr6micourt,  or  de  Fremiervot, ' 

M*  Robert  Choquet, 

Florent  Gayant,  labourer,  for  Roye ;  Antoine  Bignon,  or 

Mignon,  for  Montdidier. 
BaiUiage  ofSenlis  and  Chamount  in  Vexin. — M*  Jean  Paul- 

mart. 
BaiUiage  of  VcUois. — M.  Leys  des  Avenelles,  or  Anevillers, 

prevdt  of  Crepy. 
BaiUiage  of  Clermont  in  Beauvoisis. — M*  Charles  Guvelier. 
BaiUiage  of  Melun. — ^Louis  Martinet. 
BaiUiage  of  Nemours. — M*  Jean  Thiballier. 
BaiUiage  of  Nivemais  and  Donziois. — M*  Guy  Coquille, 

M*  Martin  Roy. 


for  P^ronne ; 
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Country  of  Dauphiny  and  its  Dependencies,  —  M®  Jaques 
Colas,  M*  Benoit  de  Flandrois,  or  de  Flandres,  M** 
Charles  Milhard,  or  Mjliard,  Claude  Amauld,  called 
Vallon,  Claude  David,  M*  Guillaume  Leblanc,  M®  Gas- 
pard  Busso,  M*  Michel  de  Yezic,  M*  Fran9ois  AUau, 
M^  Jean  Debourg,  for  the  bailliage  of  Vienne-soos-Dau- 
phine. 

BaiUiage  and  Oovemmetit  of  La  EocheUe. — 

Senechaussee  of  Angowmois. — M®  Guy  Cotdn. 

BaiUiage  of  Montfort  and  Hotidan. — M*  Noel  EufEron, 
Nicolas  Guyot,  labourer. 

Bailliage  of  Eatampes. — M*  Jean  Houy  and  FmnQois  Gou- 
gain,  called  Chavron. 

The  County  of  Provence. — Antoine  Thoron  and  M*  Louis 
L^veque. 

The  City  of  MaraeUles, — M"  Fran9oi8  Sommat. 

The  County  of  La  Marche. — 

ChatellerauU, — Jacques  Berthelin,  Antoine  Belay. 

The  Fortress  Aleps,  or  Alais. — Gregoire  Audiger,  Mar- 
chand,  labourer. 

BaiUiage  of  Veridosmois. — M*  Rene  Dupont,  M*  Nicolas 
Bouchart. 

The  Senechaussee  of  Aix. — 

The  SenSchaussie  of  Bayonne, — 

Marquisat  of  Saluces,  —  M*  Pierre  de  Chastillon,  Fran9ois 
Marabot. 
Deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat,   150,  without  reckoning 

those  who  attended  after  the  first  session. 
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FOURTH  LIST. 

STATES-GENERAL  HELD  AT  BL0I8  IN  1588.* 

City^  PrevdtS  and  Vicomte  of  Fans, — Michel  Marteau, 
pr6v6t  des  marchands;  Etieime  de  Neuilly,  president 
of  the  Exchequer  Court ;  Jean  de  Compans,  ^chevin ; 
Nicolas  Auroux,  1 
Louis  Bourdin.   ]^^^^' 
Louis  d'Orl&ins,  advocate. 

BURGUNDY. 

BaiUiage  of  Dijon. — ^Bernard  Coussin,  echevin  ;  Etienne 
Bernard,  advocate. 

BaUliage  of  Autun, — Audet  de  Montagu,  lieutenant-ge- 
neral ;  Philbert  Venot,  Echevin. 

BaUliage  of  Chalonasur'Saone,  —  Fran9ois  de  Thesen, 
councillor ;  Salomon  Clerguet. 

BaHUage  of  Auxois, — Claude  de  Bretaigne,  Jehan  Guil- 
laume. 

BaiUiage  of  La  Montague. — Edme  Remond,  Jean  Guenne- 
bault. 

BaUliage  of  CharoUois. — Girard  Saulnier,  Claude  Maletes.     • 

BaUliage  of  Macon. — Philibert  Barriot. 

BaUliage  of  Auxerre.  —  Jehan  Naudet,   avocat  du  roi  ; 

Joseph  le  Muet,  bourgeois. 
BaiUiage  of  Bar-sur-Seine. — Jehan  de  Laussurois. 

•  EectteU  de  Pv^cee  Originalee  et  Avihentiqwes,  concemant  la 
Tenue  dee  EUxU  Oin^aux.    F^s,  1789,  t  iv.,  p.  24. 
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DUCHY  OF  NORMANDY. 

The  City  and  BaiUiage  of  Bouetu — Robert  de  Hannivel, 

Guillaome  Colombel,  GuUlaume  de  Parde. 
The  BaiUiage  of  Caen, — Jehan  Yanquelin,   Nicolas  le 

Pelleder,  echevin  of  the  said  city,  Lambert  Bunel  de  la 

Fosse. 
BaiUiage  of  Caulx. — Gessin  Yasse. 
BaiUiage  of  Coustantin. — Jean  Pierres. 
BaiUiage  of  Evreux, — Christophe  Despaigne. 
BaiUiage  of  (Heors. — ^Robert  le  Page«  Jean  Dehors. 
BaiUiage  of  Alen^on. — ^Nicolas  le  Barbier,  Jean  James, 

Antoine  le  Mollinet. 

THE  DUCHY  OF  GUIENNE. 

Senechauseee  of  Bordeaux, — ^Thomas  de  Pontac,  Fronton 
Duverger,  Pierre  Metyyier. 

SSneehaustee  of  Bazas. — Jean  de  Lanyergne,  Jacques  Jan- 
vier. 

Seneehauuie  of  Perigord, — ^Helie  de  Jehan,  Remond  de  la 
Brosse. 

Shiechayssee  of  Rouergue, — Pierre  de  Gorravy,  Hugues 

Caolet,  Joseph  de  la  Roche,  Guillaume  de  Marsitan« 
Seniehauuee  of  SainUmge, — ^Etienne  Soulet. 
Senechauuee  of  Agenois. — Jehan  de  Brauchut. 
Country  and  County  of  Comminges. — S^bastien  de  Lazalas, 

Philippe  d*Audnac. 
Country  and  Jugerie  of  Beviere$-Verdun,  Oaure,  Barony 

of  Lemae,  Mareetans,  of  Ax,  SenechaueUe  of  the  Lan- 

net, — 

Saint'Severt,  AU>ret, — 
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SenecKaussee  of  Armagnnc. — Dominique  Virres. 

SsnSchau89ee  of  CondomoU.  —  Jean  Dufranc,  lieutenant- 
general  of  Condom ;  Arnault  Danglade. 

Haut-Limosin  and  City  of  Limoges,  —  Michel  Martin, 
Emeiy  Guibert. 

The  BaS'Limosin,  comprieing  TtdleB,  Brives,  and  Userehes. 
— ^Antoine  de  Lestaug,  Pierre  de  Chenailles,  Jean  de 
Manic,  Martial  Chassain,  Ramond  Bonnet. 

Senechaussee  of  Quercy. — Pierre  de  Regaignac,  advocate, 
Paul  de  la  Croix,  syndic  of  the  states ;  Pierre  Amauldy, 
advocate. 

Sfnechatusee  of  Poitou^  Fontenay^  and  Niort, — ^Louis  de  la 
Ruelle,  Pierre  Gasteau,  Adam  Firagneau,  Guillaume 
Giraudeau*  Entered  twice :  Pierre  Gasteau^  Ghdllaume 
Oirandeau, 

SSnSchaussh  of  ChateUerauU. — Jean  Raffetau. 

BrUanny, — Robert  Poullin,  sieur  de  Genres,  Pierre  Martin, 
king's  advocate  in  the  presidial  court  of  Rennes;  An- 
toine  de  Prenezay,  king's  advocate  in  the  principal 
court  of  Nantes ;  Guillaume  Godet,  advocate  in  the 
court  of  Parliament  of  Britanny;  Bonvalet  Bis,  advo- 
cate in  the  said  court,  and  procureur  syndic  of  the 
bourgeois  of  Rennes ;  Guillaume  Chedanne,  bourgeois 
of  Yannes ;  Jean  Picot,  procureur  syndic  of  Saint- 
Malo;  Gabriel  Hus,  sieur  de  la  Bouchetiere,  Robert 
Audouyn,  procureur  syndic  of  Quimpercorantin ;  Jehan 
Cousin,  Maurice  Berlavance,  Michel  Pommeret,  sieur 
de  la  Porte. 


THE  COUNTY  OF  CHAMPAGNE  AND  BRIE. 


BaiUiage  of  Trayes.  —  Philippe  Dever,  advocate  in  the 
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said  bailliage  of  Troyes ;  Jacques  Angenoust,  royal  trea- 
surer of  the  revenues  from  saltpetre. 

BaiUiage  of  Ckaumont-en-Bamgny,  —  Etienue  Porret, 
lieutenant-general  of  the  said  hailliage;  Jean  Roze, 
hailli  of  Joinville. 

BaUUage  of  Vitry. — Jacques  Linage,  president  in  the  said 
bailliage  and  presidial  court ;  Jean  de  Saint^Remy, 
prevot  and  juge  ordinaire  of  the  royal  prevote  of  Sainte- 
Menehould. 

BaiUiage  of  Meaux,  —  Philippe  du  Yalengelier,  king's 
councillor  in  the  presidial  court  of  Meaux ;  Antoine 
Michelet,  6chevin  of  the  said  city. 

BaiUiage  of  Provins. — Guillaume  le  Court,  receiver  of  the 
common  funds  of  the  city  of  Provins. 

Bailliage  of  SSzanne, — Nicolas  Boullee,  bourgeois  of  Su- 
zanne. 

Bailliage  of  Sens. — ^Nicolas  Goujet,  advocate  in  the  said 
bailliage. 

BaiUiage  of  Chateau-Thierry, — Jean  Marteau,  president  in 
the  presidial  court  of  the  said  place. 

LANGUEDOC. 

Senichaussee  of  Toulouse, — Pierre  de  Rahou,  capitoul  of 
Toulouse;  Etienne  Tourinierre,  advocate  ;  Pierre  de 
Vignans,  bourgeois. 

SenechauMie  of  Beaucaire. — ^M.  Charles  Dessores,  king's 
councillor,  judge  of  the  said  bailliage ;  Antoine  Broche, 
doctor-in-law  for  the  diocese  of  Uz^s  ;  Jacques  de  Cazal- 
Martin,  advocate  for  the  bailliage  of  Gevaudan. 

SenSchatusee  of  Puy  and  BaiUiage  of  VeUay. — Mathieu 
Triouseve,  king  s  councillor  in  the  senechaussee  of  Puy  ; 
Claude  Morgue,  consul. 


I 
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MofUpellier. — 

SMchausses  of  Carcassonne  and  BSziers, — Pierre  d'Assaly, 
judge  of  the  criminal  court  in  the  senechauss^e  of  Car- 
cassonne. 

Seniehaussee  of  Lauraguais. — Pierre  de  Villaroux,  consul 
of  Castebiaudary. 

PICARDY. 

BaiUiage  of  Amiens. — Vincent  le  Roy,  Antoine  Scarion. 

Senechartssie  of  Ponthieu. — Jean  de  Maupin. 

SinSchaitssSe  of  Boulonnais, — Thomas  Duwiquet,  Robert 
de  Moictier. 

PSronney  Montdidier^  and  Roye, — Robert  Choquet,  Louis 
Fouchet,  Fran9ois  Gonnet,  Antoine  Humique. 

BaiUiage  of  dermoni-en-Beauvoisis, — 

BaUUage  of  Beauvais.  —  Claude  de  Cauonne,  Charles  le 
Begue,  Eustache  Choffiart. 

BaiUiage  of  Senlis. — ^Paul  de  Comouailles. 

BaiUiage  of  Valois. — Francois  Rangueil. 

Chaumont-en-Vexin. — 

BaiUiage  of  Melun, — Christophe  Barbin. 

BaiUiage  of  Nemours, — Simon  Godet. 

BaiUiage  of  Montfort. — Gilles  Guillard  and  Philippe  Barj'. 

BaiUiage  of  Dourdan. — Claude  le  Camus. 

BaUUage  of  Dreux. — Bernard  Couppe. 

The  BaUliages  of  Mantes  and  Metdan, — Antoine  Bonni- 
neau,  Jean  Lean,  and  Gui  Lecomte. 

BaiUiage  of  Vermandois. — Adrien  de  Fer,  lieutenan^ge- 
neral  in  the  said  bailliage ;  Claude  le  Gras,  councillor  in 
the  said  court :  Nicolas  Fouyn,  lieutenant  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Reims. 

DauphinL — Hugues  Desalles  and  Emard  Moissonier. 
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Provence, — Honore   Ouyrand,   Gaspard  Richard,    Pierre 

Matty,  Alexis  Matenis,   Pierre-Jean    Bernard,   Pierre 

Pagnaire,  and  Jean  Carbonel. 
The  City  of  Marseilles. — Jacques  Vias. 
BaiUiage   of   Saiwt-Fierre-le-Moustier,  —  Etienne  Tenon, 

Pierre  de  Berne. 
SinichaiusSe  of  Bourhonnois, — Guillaume  Duret,  Louis  de 

Basmaison,  Hugues  de  Cussy. 
BaiUiage  of  BeauQolois. — Christophe  Fiet. 
BaiUiage  of  Forez, — Benoit  Blanchet,  Jean  B,etoumel, 

Philippe  de  Bomier. 
SSnSchaussie  of  ike  Low  Countries  of  Auvergne, — Jean  de 

Basmaison,  Pierre  Dufretal,  Pougnet,  Pierre  Viyon  de 

Livredoit,  Guillaume  Gostel. 
HaiU  Pays  UAuvergne, — Jean  Chabot,  Gui  de  Causel, 

Jacques    Duplois,    Jourdain    Herault,    Guillaume    de 

Vines. 
SinichaiLssie  of  Lyon. — Pierre  Viaron,  Nicolas  Ohaponnay, 

Pierre  Dugas,  Claude  Berteval. 
Haute  and  Basse  Marehe. — ^Antoine  du  Plantadis,  Antoine 

Barret,  Antoine  Vacherie. 

Orlians, — 

SSnichaussie  of  Atyou.^^Vhilii^^e  Guesdon,  town-councillor 

and  mayor  of  Angers ;  Martin  Liberge,  doctor  in  the 

University  of  Angers. 
Maine.  —  M.  Martin  Ourleau,  bailli  of  Mans;  Mathurin 

Lessochet,  advocate ;   Jacques  Labis,  judge-general  of 

the  duchy  of  Mayenne. 
BaiUiage  of  Touraine  and  Aniboise, — ^M.  Gilles  Duverger, 

lieutenant-general  of  Touraine;    Guillaume   Bessiau; 

sieur  Deshayes,   councillor  in  the  parliament  of  Bri- 

tanny,  bourgeois  of  Tours ;  Fran9ois  Lefranc,  mayor  of 

Amboise,  Antoine  Decours,  king  s  advocate. 
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Lodunois, — Jacque  Bonneau. 

Bailliage  of  Berry. — Henri  Marechal,  Claude  Lebegue, 

Claude  Tabonnet. 
The  Bailliage  of  Chartres. — Claude  Sureau. 

The   Bailliage  of  Orleans,  —  Joachim   Gervaise,   Agnan 

Cinadat. 
Bailliage  of  Blois. — Simon  NioUe. 
Bailliage  of  Gien, — Pierre  d'Anjou. 
Bailliage  of  Montargie. — Catherine  Petit. 
Bailliage  of  Perche. — Denis  Hubert. 
Bailliage  of  Nivemois  and  Donziois.  —  Gui  Coquille  and 

Martin  Roy. 

City  and  Government  of  La  BoeheUe. — 

Bailliage  of  Angoumois. — Geoffroy  Nogeret. 

Bailliage  of  Estampes.  —  Jean  Hony,  Claude  Hamonges, 

Jacques  Putan  and  Jean  Godet. 
Bailliage  of  Vendomois. — R6n6  Dupont,  Pierre  Viau. 

Total,  181  deputies,  without  those  who  attended  after 
the  first  session. 


FIFTH  LIST. 

STATES-GENEBAL  COKYOKED  BY  THE  LEAGUE,  AND  HELD  AT 

PABI8  IN  1593.* 

Deputies  of  the  City,  Pr(v6tS,  and  Vicomte  of  Paris. — 
L'Huillier  (Jean),  raaitre  des  comptes,  pr6v6t  des  mar- 
chands ;  De  Nully  (Etienne),  lord   of  the  said  place, 

♦  Proch^verbaux  des  Etats  Qkfnkraux  de  1693,  collected  and 
published  by  M.  Auguste  Bernard,  p.  5. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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president  in  the  parliament;  Le  Maistre  (Jean),  also 
president  in  the  parliament ;  De  Masparault  (Etienne), 
sieur  de  Chenevieres,  in  Brie,  master  of  requests ;  Boucher 
(Charles),  sieur  d*Orsay,  president  in  the  great  council ; 
Bailly  (Guillaume),  president  in  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer; Du  Vair  (Guillaume),  councillor  in  the  parlia- 
ment ;  D 'Orleans  (Louis),  advocate-general  in  the  par- 
liament ;  Langlois  (Martin),  advocate,  echevin  of  Paris ; 
Thielement  (S^raphiu),  sieur  de  Guyencourt,  registrar 
of  the  great  council,  secretary  of  the  king;  D'Aubray 
(Claude),  sieur  de  Bruyeres-le-Chatel,  secretary  to  the 
king;  Roland  (Nicolas),  high  usher  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 


DELEGATES  OF  THE  COUNTRY  AND  DUCHY 

OF  BURGUNDY. 

Dijon. — Bernard  (Etienne),  advocate  in  the  parliament  of 
Dijon,  vicomte  and  mayor  of  that  city. 

Autun. — ^Yenot  (Jacques),  advocate  in  the  parliament  of 
Dijon. 

Chalons. — ^Languet  (Claude),  sieur  de  Saint-Come,  advo- 
cate, formerly  mayor  of  the  city. 

Auxois. — Blavot  (Charles),  advocate,  mayor  of  Semur. 

La  Moniagne. — Remond  (Edme),  lieutenant-general,  civil 
and  criminal,  in  the  bailliage  of  Chatillon. 

Macon. — ^Mercier  (Antoine),  triennial  member  of  the  Tiers 
Etat. 

Auxerre. — ^Vincent  (Philippe),  sieur  de  Tresfontaines,  pre- 
sident at  the  election  of  Auxerre. 
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DEPUTIES  OF  THE  DUCHY  OF  NORMANDY. 

Bourn. — Le  Barbier  (Nicolas),  advocate-general  in  the  par- 
liament of  the  same  city ;  Du  Four  (Francois),  sieur 
des  Fosses,  echevin  of  Rouen,  secretary  to  the  king; 
De  Laval  (Etienne),  bourgeois  and  echevin  of  Rouen. 

Pays  de  Catix. — Soret  (Odet),  labourer. 

Alengon. — Desportes  (Jacques),  lieutenant-general  in  the 
vicomte  of  Alen9on,  in  the  court  of  Vemeuil. 

Dreux, — Langlois  (Denis),  procureur  syndic  of  the  same 
city. 

DEPUTIES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 

GUIENNE. 

Seneckaussee  of  Poitou. — Gu6rin  (Esprit),  advocate  in  the 
parliament,  lieutenant  of  the  ^vaters  and  forests  of 
Poitiers. 

Deputies  of  the  Country  and  Duchy  of  Britanny. — Bertii 
(Jean),  sieur  du  Maynette,  councillor  in  the  presidial 
court  of  Dinan ;  Bigot  (Pierre),  sieur  du  Breuil,  attor- 
ney of  the  city  of  Fougeres. 

DEPUTIES  OF  THE  COUNTRIES  OF  CHAM- 
PAGNE AND  BRIE. 

Troyes.  —  Martin  (Louis),  lieutenant  of  the  bailliage  and 
presidial  court  of  Troyes,  Le  Boucherat  (Simon),  regis- 
trar in  chief  at  the  election  of  the  said  city. 

Chaumont  — De  Grand  (Fran9oi8),  lieutenant  criminal  in 
the  bailliage  and  presidial  court  of  Chaumont;  Do 
Marisy  (Anselme),  attorney  in  the  said  courts. 
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Sena. — De  la  Mare  (Claude),  bourgeois  and  mayor  of  Sens. 
Mezi^res, — Moet  (Philippe),  sieur  de  Crevecreur,  attorney 
of  the  city  of  Reims. 

DEPUTIES  OF  THE  ILE-DE-FRANCE. 

BAILLIAGE8  OF  YEBMANDOIS. 

Laon. — Le  Gras  (Claude),  councillor  in   the  bailliage  of 

Yermandois,  prevot  of  Laon. 
Reims, — Frizon  (Gerard),  lieutenant  criminal  in  the  pre- 

sidial  court  of  Reims. 
Soissona. — Pepin  (Fran9ois),  advocate   and  bailli  in  the 

temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop. 
Beauvais. — Le  B^gue  (Charles),  bourgeois  and  echevin  of 

Beauyais. 

DEPUTIES  OF  THE  COUNTRY  OF  PICARDY. 

SSnSchattssie  of  Amiens,  —  Castelet  (Francois),   bourgeois 

and  former  mayor  of  Amiens. 
Boulonnais  and  Montreuil.  —  Castelet  (Fran9ois),  already 

named. 
Ponthieu, — Maupin  (Jean),  councillor  in  the  s6nechaussee 

of  Ponthieu. 

DEPUTIES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 

ORLEANS. 

Bailliage  and  SenSchaussfe  of  Orleans. — Bnichet  (Antoine), 
sieur  de  la  Boesche,  advocate  in  the  presidial  court  of 
Orleans ;  Le  Breton  (Antoine),  bourgeois  and  Echevin 
of  the  same  city. 
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Berry, — De  Saint-Pere  (Fraii9ois),  king's  secretary. 

Anjou. — Le  Moine  (Jacques)»  sieur  de  la  Reviere,  king's 
attorney  in  the  presidial  court  of  Anjou. 

Maine, — Dumans  (Julien),  kings  advocate  in  the  sene- 
chaussee  of  the.  Maine ;  de  la  Fontaine  (Julien)«  re- 
ceiver of  taxes  for  Touraine  ;  Marceau  (Martin),  lieu- 
tenant-general in  the  sen6chaussee  of  the  Maine. 

Laval.  —  Roues  (Guillaume),  sieur  du  Poyet,  receiver  of 
taxes  and  aids  in  the  elective  district  of  Maine. 

Angoumois.  —  Bourgoing  (Horace-Pierre),  juge-prevot  of 
Angouleme. 


DEPUTIES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 

LYONNAIS. 

BailMage  and  Slnechaussie  of  Lyon. — De  Villars  (Guil- 
laume), advocate  in  the  presidial  court  of  this  city: 
Gelas  (Guillaume),  bourgeois  and  echevin  of  Lyons ; 
GroUier  (Jacques),  de  I'Arbresle,  deputy  for  the  flat 
country  of  Lyonnais. 
BeauQolaiz. — Le  Brun  (Claude),  advocate  in  the  bailliage 

of  Beaujeu. 
Deputies  of  the  County  of  Provence, — Du  Laurens  (Honore), 

advocate-general  in  the  parliament  of  Provence. 
Aries. — Chalot  (Gaspard),  doctor  of  law,  assessor  of  the 

town-hall. 
Officers  appointed  for  the  Chamber  of  the  Tiers  Etat: — 
L'Huillier  (Jean),  president ; 
Venot  (Jacques),  teller  ; 
Le  Boucheret  (Simon),  teller ; 
Thielemonc  (S^raphin),  registrar  and  secretary. 
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SIXTH  LIST. 

8TATE8-OENEBAL  HELD  AT  PARIS  IN  1614.* 

Prendent  of  the  Chamber  of  the  Tiers  Etat. — Messire 
Elobert  Miron,  king's  councillor  in  his  councils  of  state, 
and  privy  councillor,  president  of  the  Court  of  Requests 
in  his  court  of  parliament,  prevot  des  marchands  of 
the  city  of  Paris. 

For  the  City  of  Paris. — Maitre  Israel  Desnceux,  a  nohle, 
comptroller  of  the  king's  salt-stores  in  Paris,  lord  of 
Mezieres,  and  one  of  the  echevins  of  the  city  of  Paris  ; 
M*  PieiTe  Clapisson,  a  noble,  king's  councillor  in  his 
prison  of  the  Chatelet,  and  the  presidial  court  of  Paris, 
and  one  of  the  echevins  of  the  city,  nominated  and 
elected  teller  in  the  said  assembly  of  the  Tiers  Etat ; 
Pierre  Sainctor,  a  noble,  seigneur  of  Vemars,  and  one  of 
the  councillors  of  the  city ;  M*  Jean  Perrot,  seigneur  of 
Chesnard,  and  one  of  the  councillors  of  the  said  city ; 
Nicolas  de  Paris,  bourgeois  of  the  said  city. 

PrevStS  and  Vicomti  of  Paris. — Messire  Henry  de  Mesmes, 
seigneur  of  Irval,  king's  councillor  in  his  councils  of 
state,  and  privy  councillor,  lieutenant  civil  of  the  pre- 
vote,  and  vicomt^  of  Paris,  elected  president  in  the 
absence  of  the  sieur  Miron,  deputy  for  the  prevote  and 
vicomt6  of  Paris. 

*  BecueU  de  Pieces  Originales  et  Authentiques,  eonoemant  la 
Tenue  des  EtaU  GSnSraux.  Fkuia,  1789,  t.y.,  p.  33. 
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DUCHY  OF  BURGUNDY. 

BaiUiage  of  Dijon, — Maitre  Claude  Mocbet,  seigneur  of 
Azu,  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  D^on,  and  council 
of  the  three  estates  of  the  duchy;  Messire  R^n6  Gervais, 
king's  councillor  and  lieutenant-general  in  the  bailliage 
of  Dijon ;  M*  Antoine  Joly,  king*s  councillor,  registrar 
in  the  parliament  and  states  of  Burgundy. 

BaiUiage  of  Autun. — M*  Philibert  Venot.  advocate  in  the 
said  bailliage ;  M*  Simon  Montaigu,  lieutenant-general 
in  the  chancery  of  Autun,  and  vierg  of  the  said  place. 

BaiUiage  of  Chalomsur-Mame. — M^  Guillaume  P  risque, 
sieur  de  Serville,  lieutenant  criminal  in  the  bailliage  of 
Chalons ;  M*  Abraham  Perraut,  councOlor  in  the  said 
bailliage,  and  mayor  of  the  said  city. 

BaiUdage  of  Auxois, — Claude  Espiart,  a  noble,  councillor 
and  secretary  of  the  king,  usher  in  the  chancery  of 
Burgundy ;  Jacques  de  Cluny,  a  noble,  king's  councillor, 
and  pr6v6tal  judge  in  the  city  of  Avalon. 

BaiUiage  of  La  Montague. —  Claude  Fran9oi8,  a  noble, 
king's  councillor,  lieutenant-genend  in  the  bailliage  of 
La  Montague,  judge  (qy.)  in  the  presidial  court  of 
Chastillon-sur-Seine  ;  M*  Fran9oi8  de  Gissey,  king's 
councillor  and  lieutenant-general  in  the  chancery  of 
Chastillon-sur-Seine. 

BaiUiage  of  ChasroUois. — ^M*  Claude  Maleteste,  advocate 
to  the  bailliage  of  Chasrollois ;  M'  Claude  de  Ganay, 
sieur  de  Mont^guillon,  lieutenant  in  the  bailliage  of 
Chasrollois. 

BaiUiage  of  Mascon. — Messire  Hugues  Fouillard,  king's 
councillor  and  lieutenant-general  of  the  said  place. 

BaiUiage  of  Auaerre. — M*  Claude  Chevalier,  a  noble 
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king  s  ooancillor  and  lieutenant-general  of  the  bailliage 
and  presidial  court  of  the  said  place  ;  Guillaume  Berault, 
sieur  du  Sablon,  judge  consul-echevin  of  the  said  city. 
Bailliage  of  Bar-sur-Seine. — Lazarre  Coqueley,  a  noble, 
maitre-particulier  of  the  waters  and  forests,  and  mayor 
of  the  said  Bar-sur-Seine. 

DUCHY  OF  NORMANDY. 

City  of  Rotten. — Jacques  Hall6,  a  noble,  seigneur  of  Can- 
teleu,  councillor  and  secretary  of  the  king,  the  house 
and  crown  of  France,  formerly  councillor,  second  echevin, 
and  deputy  of  this  city,  nominated  and  elected  secre- 
tary and  registrar  of  the  said' Tiers  J&tat  of  France,  in 
the  present  assembly  of  the  states-general ;  Michel 
Maringe,  a  noble,  sieur  de  Montgrimont,  also  king  s 
councillor  and  secretary,  and  comptroller  in  his  chan- 
cery of  Normandy,  councillor  and  lately-elected  echevin 
and  deputy  of  the  said  city. 

Bailliage  of  Rouen, — Jacques  Campion  of  Anzouville-sur- 
Ey,  of  honourable  family,  deputy  of  the  bailliage. 

City  and  Bailliage  of  Caen, — Guillaume  Yauquelin,  esquire, 
seigneur  of  La  Fresnaye,  king's  councillor,  president 
and  lieutenant-general  of  the  said  bailliage,  and  [judge 
of  the  {qy^)]  presidial  court,  master  of  requests  to  the 
queen-mother,  deputy  of  the  said  city  of  Caen;  M* 
Abel  Olivier,  lord  of  La  Fontaine,  one  of  the  syndics 
of  Falaise,  deputy  for  the  bailliage. 

Bailliage  of  Caux, — Constantin  Housset,  of  the  parish  of 
Flamanville. 

Bailliage  of  Cotutantin, — M*  Jacques-Germain  d*Arcan- 
ville,  advocate  at  Carentin,  seigneur  of  the  county. 

BailUage  of  Evreux. — M*  Claude  de  Doux,  esquire,  lord 
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of  Melleville,  king's  councillor,  master  of  ordinary  re- 
quests to  the  queen-mother,  president  and  lieutenant- 
general,  civil  and  criminal,  in  the  said  hailliage  and 
presidial  court. 

Bailliage  of  Gisors. — M^  Julien  le  Bret,  a  noble,  king  s 
councillor,  vicomte  of  Gisors. 

Bailliage  of  Alengon. — M*  Pierre  le  Kouille,  a  noble,  king*s 
councillor,  and  advocate  in  the  said  bailliage  and  presi- 
dial court. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  COUNTRY  AND  DUCHY 

OF  GUIENNE. 

City  of  Bordeaux  and  Sknichaussie  of  Guienne.. — ^M*  Jean 
de  Claveau,  a  noble,  king's  councillor,  and  first  substitute 
for  the  attorney-general,  advocate  in  the  parliament, 
jurat  of  the  city  of  Bordeaux ;  M*  Isaac  de  Boucaud,  a 
noble,  deputy  of  the  said  city,  and  senechauss^e  of 
Guienne,  king's  councillor  in  the  said  sen6chaussee  and 
presidial  court,  deputy  of  the  said  city  and  senechaussee 
of  Guienne. 

Senechaussee  of  Bazadois. — M®  Antoine  de  TAuvergne, 
king's  councillor,  and  lieutenant-general  in  the  sene- 
chaussee of  Bazas. 

Senechaussee  of  Perigord. — M*  Nicolas  Alexandre,  advo- 
cate in  the  presidial  court  of  Perigueux ;  M*  Pierre  de 
la  Broulle,  king  s  councillor,  lieutenant-general  in  the 
criminal  court  of  Sarlat;  M®  Andre  Charron,  king's 
councillor,  and  lieutenant-general  in  the  presidial  court 
of  Bergerac. 

Senechaussee  of  Rouergus. — M*  Jean-Gilles  Fabry,  doctor, 
first  consul  in  the  city  of  Rhodez,  judge  of  Concoures  ; 
Antoine  de  Bandinel,  seigneur  of  Roquette,  first  consul 
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of  the  city  and  borough  of  Bhodez;  Foulcrand  Coa- 
longes,  consul  of  Villefranche  ;  M*  Jean  Gu6rin,  doctor, 
lieutenant  in  the  royal  judicature  of  Creisses,  and  consul 
of  Milhau ;  Jacques  de  Fleires,  a  noble,  lord  and  baron 
of  Bouson,  doctor,  syndic-general  in  the  said  Rouergue. 

Senechatusee  of  Xaintonges.  —  Raymond  de  Montaigne, 
seigneur  of  Saint-Gene,  Combrac,  la  Vallee,  and  other 
places,  king's  councillor,  and  lieutenant  in  the  said 
s^nechaussee. 

Seneehauuee  of  Agenois. — M*  Jean  Villemon,  king's  coun- 
cillor and  attorney  in  the  said  s^n^chauss^  ;  Julien  de 
Gambeford,  esquire,  lord  of  Selves,  first  consul  in  the 
said  city  of  Agen ;  M*  Jean  de  Sabaros,  lord  of  Monthe- 
rouge,  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  syndic 
of  the  said  country. 

States,  Country,  and  County  of  Cominges. — Francois  de 
Gombis,  esquire,  lord  of  the  said  place  and  of  la  Mothe. 

County  and  Jugerie  of  Biviere,  Verdun,  Oaure,  Barony  of 
Lemac  and  Marestaing,  —  M*  Louis  de  Long,  king's 
councillor,  and  judge-general  in  the  said  country. 

Dax  and  SenSchattssees  of  Lannes  and  Saint- Sever. -—'M* 
Daniel  de  Barry,  king's  councillor,  and  lieutenant-gene- 
ral in  the  sen^chaussee  of  Lannes,  in  the  court  of  Saint- 
Sever;  M*  Amaul  de  Goisl,  syndic-general  of  the  country 
and  court  of  Saint-Sever,  deputy  as  coadjutor  to  the  said 
sieur  de  Barry,  on  account  of  his  indisposition. 

AJbret. — ^M*  Pierre  du  Ray,  king's  councillor,  lieutenant, 
civil  and  criminal,  in  the  senechaussee  of  Albret;  M* 
Jean  Broca,  consul  of  the  city  of  Nerac,  advocate  in  the 
parliament  of  Bordeaux  and  chamber  of  Guienne. 

Senechaussee  of  Armagnac. — M*  Samuel  de  Long,  king's 
councillor,  lieutenant- general,  and  juge^mage  in  the 
senechaussee  of  Armagnac. 
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CUy  and  County  of  Condom,  and  Senichavuee  of  Oaseony, 
— GuiUaume  Ponchalan,  a  noble,  first  consul  of  Con- 
dom,  lord  of  la  Tour;  Eaimond  de  Goi:gon,  a  noble, 
bourgeois,  and  jurat  of  the  said  city* 

Haut  Limosin  and  City  oflAmoges  — ^Leonard  du  Chastenet, 
sieur  and  baron  of  Murat,  king's  councillor,  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  sen^chaussee  of  Limosiu,  and  presidial 
court  of  Limoges,  deputy  both  of  the  town  and  citi  of 
Limoges,  and  of  the  other  cities  of  the  flat  country, 
nominated  and  elected  teller ;  Gregoire  de  Gordes,  lord 
of  Saint- Ligourde,  bourgeois  of  Limoges,  as  well  as 
deputy  of  the  said  city,  to  assist  the  said  lieutenant- 
general. 

Low  Country  of  Limosin,  comprising  TidUs,  Brives,  and 
Uzerches. — M"  Fran9ois  du  Mas,  lord  of  Maison,  a  noble 
of  Chapoulie,  and  in  the  dependencies  of  PradeMa-Gane 
and  Ganterie,  king's  councillor,  and  lieutenant-general 
in  the  senechaussee  of  Bas-Limosin,  and  the  presidial 
court  of  Brives-la-Gaillarde,  deputy  for  the  said  Bas- 
Limosin;  M'  Pierre  de  Fenis,  lord  of  Theil,  king*s 
councillor,  and  lieutenant-general  in  the  said  sene- 
chaussee, likewise  deputy  for  Bas-Limosin. 

Sinechaussis  of  Quercy, — M*  Pierre  de  la  Fage,  doctor-in- 
law,  advocate  in  the  presidial  court  of  Cahors,  and  first 
consul  of  the  said  city ;  M*  Paul  de  la  Croix,  doctor  and 
syndic  of  the  said  country  of  Quercy. 

Country  and  County  of  Bigorre. — 

Duchy  of  Britanny. — Guy-Gonault,  esquire,  lord  of  Sene- 
grand,  king's  councillor,  prev6t  and  ordinary  judge  of 
Bennes;  Julien  Salmon,  a  noble,  lord  of  Querbloye, 
king's  councillor  and  attorney  in  the  presidial  court  of 
Yannes ;  Baoult  Moirot,  a  noble,  lord  of  Gorraye,  king's 
councillor  and  senichal  of  Dinan ;  Jean  Perret,  a  noble. 
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lord  of  Giclaye ;  M*  Mathurin  Rouxcl,  a  noble,  lord  of 
Beauvais,  procureur- syndic  of  the  inhabitants  of  Saint- 
Brieuc ;  Jean  de  Harouis,  a  noble,  lord  of  Lespinay, 
procureur  syndic  of  the  States  of  Britanny. 

COUNTY  OF  CHAMPAGNE  AND  BRIE. 

BaiUiage  of  Troyes. — M*  Pierre  le  Noble,  king's  coun- 
cillor, president  and  lieutenant-general  in  the  bailliage 
and  presidial  court  of  Troyes ;  Jean  Baziu,  esquire,  lord 
of  Bouilly  and  Besenes,  mayor  of  Troyes, 

BaiUiage  of  Chaumont  in  Ba$9igny, — ^M^  Francois  de 
Grand,  king*s  councillor,  and  lieutenant  criminal  in  the 
bailliage  of  Chaumont ;  M^  Fran9ois  de  Juilliot,  king's 
coimcIUor  in  the  presidial  court  of  Chaumont,  and  mayor 
of  the  said  city. 

BaiUiage  of  Vitry-U-Frangois, — M*  Jacques  Rotet,  lord  of 
Bestans,  king*s  councillor,  prfevot  and  ordinary  judge  of 
Vitiy ;  M*  Fran9ois  Rouyer,  advocate  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  resident  at  Saint-Menehoud. 

BaiUiage  of  Meatix. — M*  Louis  Barre,  advocate  in  the 
bailliage  and  presidial  court  of  Meaux ;  M^  Jacques 
Chalemot,  formerly  advocate  and  echevin  of  the  said 
city. 

BaiUiage  of  Provins. — M*  Pierre  Retel,  king's  councillor, 
and  lieutenant-particulier,  assessor  in  the  bailliage  and 
presidial  court  of  Provins. 

BaiUiage  of  Sezanes.  —  M*  Jacques  Champion,  king's 
attorney  in  the  bailliage  of  Sezanes,  deceased  during  the 
sitting  of  the  said  estates. 

BaiUiage  of  Sens. — M*  Bernard  Angenoust,  esquire,  lord 
of  Trencault,  king's  councillor,  lieutenant-general  in  the 
bailliage  and  presidial  court  of  Sens. 
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BaUliage  of  Chateau-Thierry. —  Claude  de  Vertu,  esquire, 
lord  of  Macon  gay,  kmg*s  councillor,  president  and 
lieutenant  criminal  in  the  bailliage  and  presidial  court 
of  Chateau-Thierry. 

COUNTY  OF  TOULOUSE  AND  GOVERNMENT 

OF  LANGUEDOC. 

Senechaussee  and  City  of  Toulouse. — M"  Jean  de  Louppes, 
king's  councillor,  and  his  criminal  judge  in  the  sene- 
chaussee of  Toulouse ;  M"  Pierre  Marmiesse,  a  noble, 
doctor-in-law,  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Toulouse, 
and  capitoul  of  the  said  city ;  M*  Francois  de  Barier, 
doctor  and  advocate  in  the  parliament,  capitoul  and 
consistorial  head  of  the  town-hall  in  the  said  Toulouse, 
deputy  of  the  said  city. 

Senechaussee  of  Beaucaire  and  Nismes. — M®  Francois  de 
Kochemore,  king  s  councillor,  lieutenant-general  in  the 
senechaussee  of  Beaucaire  and  Nismes ;  Louis  de 
Gendin,  a  noble,  consul  of  the  city  of  Uzez. 

Senichaussde  of  Puy  and  BaiUiage  of  Vellay, — M*  Hugues 
de  Filere,  king's  councillor  and  principal  lieutenant  in 
the  senechaussee  of  Puy ;  M*  Jean  Vitalis,  doctor  in 
medicine,  and  first  consul  of  the  said  city. 

Government  of  Montpellier.  —  Daniel  de  Gallice,  king's 
councillor,  treasurer-general  of  France,  first  consul  and 
judge  {viguier)  of  the  said  city. 

Senechaussee  of  Carcassonne  and  Beziers. — M*  Philippe  le 
Roux,  seigneur  of  Alzonne,  king*s  councillor,  president 
and  juge-mage,  hereditary  lieutenant  and  general  in  the 
senechaussee  of  Carcassonne  and  Beziers ;  David  de 
TEspinasse,  esquire,  first  consul  *  of  the  city  of  Castres, 
and  deputy  of  the  same. 
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SSnechaussie  of  Laur<igtuiis.  —  Raymond  de  Cup,  king*8 
councillor,  and  juge-mage  of  Castelnaudaiy. 

Country  and  County  of  Foix. — M*  Bernard  Meric,  doctor 
and  advocAte  in  the  senechauss^e,  and  king*s  attorney 
in  the  city  of  Foix,  capital  of  the  said  county. 

BaUUage  of  VermandoU. — M*  Etienne  de  Lalain,  lord  of 
Espuissar,  Roquinicourt,  La  Suze,  advocate  in  the 
bailliage  of  Vermandois  and  presidial  court  of  Laon. 

SenSchaussee  and  Country  of  Poitou^  Fontenay,  and  Niort, 
—  Rene  Brochard,  esquire,  lord  of  Fontaines,  king  s 
councillor  in  the  presidial  court  of  Poitiers ;  M*  Francois 
Brisson,  esquire,  lord  of  the  palace,  king^s  councillor, 
and  his  senechal  at  Fontenay ;  sire  Coste  Amaut,  mer- 
chant of  the  city  of  Poitiers. 

Senechauasee  ofAtyou, — M*  Fran9ois  Lanier,  lord  of  Saint- 
James,  kings  councillor  and  lieutenant-general  of  Anjou ; 
M^  Etienne  du  Mesnis,  formerly  advocate  in  the  said 
court ;  Nagueres,  mayor  and  captain  of  the  city  of  Angers. 

SenSchaussee  of  the  Maine. — M*  Michel  Yasse,  lieutenantr 
general  in  the  criminal  affairs  of  the  senechaussee  of  the 
Maine,  deceased  during  the  said  states;  M*  Julien 
Gaucher,  king  s  late  chief  advocate  in  the  said  sene- 
chaussee. 

Bailliage  of  Touraine  and  Amboise, — M*  Jacques  Gauthier, 
kings  councillor  in  the  parliament  of  Britanny,  pre- 
sident in  the  presidial  court  of  Tours ;  M*  Rene  de 
Sain,  king's  councillor  and  treasurer-general  of  France, 
and  mayor  of  the  city  of  Tours ;  M^  Jean  Dodeau,  a 
nohle,  king's  councillor,  lieutenant-general  in  the  hail- 
liage  of  the  said  Amboise ;  Claude  Rousseau,  a  noble, 
king  8  attorney  in  the  election,  and  former  echevin  of 
Amboise. 

BaUUage  of  Berry, — Louis  Foucault,   esquire,  lord    of 
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Champfort,  king*s  councillor,  president  in  the  presidial 
court  of  Berry,  and  mayor  of  the  city  of  Bourges; 
Philippe-le-Begue,  a  noble,  king's  advocate  and  coun- 
cillor in  the  said  presidial  court ;  Fran9ois  Carcat,  a 
noble,  king's  councillor  and  attorney  in  the  royal  court 
of  Issoudun;  Paul  Ragueau,  king's  councillor,  and 
lieutenant-general,  civil  and  criminal,  in  the  bailliage  and 
royal  court  of  Mehun-sur-Yevre. 

Bailliage  of  Saint-Pierre-le-Moustier.  —  M®  Gascoing,  a 
noble,  king's  councillor  and  lieutenant-general  in  the 
bailliage  and  presidial  court  of  Saint-Pierre-le*Moustier ; 
Florimond  Rapine,  a  noble,  lord  of  Samxi,  king  s  coun- 
cillor and  advocate  in  the  said  court. 

Senechauisee  of  Bourbonnois. — Jean  de  Champfeu,  seigneur 
of  Garennes,  king's  councillor  and  president  in  the  office 
of  finances  established  at  Moulins,  and  mayor  of  the 
said  city ;  Jean  de  TAubespin,  esquire,  bailli  and 
governor  of  Montaigu-les-Combrailles,  treasurer-general 
of  France  in  the  said  Moulins  ;  M®  Gilbert  Balle,  lord 
of  Petit-Bois,  lieutenant,  civil  and  criminal,  in  the  castle 
of  Ainay;  M''  Jean  Berauld,  lieutenant-general,  adTO- 
cate  in  the  senechaussee  of  Bourbonnois. 

Bailliage  of  Forez. — M®  Pierre  Rival,  assessor  in  the 
prev6t6,  and  first  echevin  of  the  city  of  Montbrison; 
M*  Claude  Greysolon,  syndic  of  the  said  country  of 
Forests. 

Bailliage  of  Beaujolois.  —  Claude  Charreton,  a  noble, 
seigneur  of  La  Terridre,  king's  councillor,  lieutenant- 
general,  civil  and  criminal,  in  the  said  bailliage. 

The  Bas  Pays  (TAuvergne. — ^The  two  lieutenants-general  of 
the  senechauss^es  established  in  the  said  country,  and 
Guillaume  Maritan,  echevin  of  the  city  of  Clermont, 
capital  of  the  said  countiy. 
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Note. — The  said  lieutenants  were  not  named,  for  this 
reason,  that  when  the  registrar  was  about  to  read  the 
name  of  Messire  Antoine  de  Murat,  king*s  councillor  in 
bis  councils  of  state,  and  privy  councillor,  lieutenant-general 
in  the   senecbaussee   and  presidial   court   established  at 
Riom,  maitre  Jean  Savaron,  lord  of  Villars,  king's  coun- 
cillor, president  and  lieutenant-general  in  the  senecbaussee 
and  presidial  court  established  at  Clermont,  opposition  was 
made  ;  and  on  this  followed  the  deputation  in  which  they 
were  not  named,  and  this  in  consequence  of  the  decree  in 
council,  delivered  at  Nantes,  in  August  last,  by  which  the 
variations  in  the  titles  and  prerogatives  of  their  courts 
were  referred  to  the  superior  {qy.)  court. 
Haia  Pays  D'Auvergne. — M*  Pierre  Chabot,  king's  coun- 
cillor,  lieutenant-general,    civil   and   criminal,  in    the 
bailliage  of  Haut-Auvergne,  established  at  Saint-Flour, 
capital  of  the  said  country ;  Pierre  Sauret,  second  consul 
of  the   city   of   Saint-Flour;    M*  Jean  Montheil,  ad- 
vocate in  the   said  bailliage  of  Saint-Flour ;  M®  Jean 
Sauret,  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  residing 
there :  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  said  Pierre  Sauret, 
consul,  his  brother  to  be  substituted  for  him. 
Senechaussee  of  Lyons. — M*   Pierre   Austrein,   a   noble, 
seigneur  of  Jamosse,  president  in  the  parliament  of 
Dombes,  lieutenant  in  the  senechaussee  and  presidial 
court  of  Lyons,  district  auditor  in  the  government  of  the 
said  Lyons,  county  of  Lyonnois,  Forest  and  Beaujollois, 
and  prevot  des  marchands  of  the  city  of  Lyons  ;  M* 
Charles  Grollier,  esquire,  seigneur  of  Escouvires,  advo- 
cate and  attorney- general  of  the  said  city  :  M*  Jean  de 
Moulceau,  advocate  to  the  privy  council  of  the  king,  de- 
puty of  the  city  of  Lyons ;  M*  Jean  Goujon,  advocate  in 
the  said  sen6chauss6e   and  presidial   court  of  Lyons ; 
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M®  Philippe  Tixier,  captain  and  chatelain  of  Dargoire, 
syndic  of  the  flat  country  of  Lyonnais,  deputy  of  the 
said  country  of  Lyonnais. 

BaUliage  of  Chartres,  —  M®  Fran9ois  Chavaine,  king*s 
councillor,  president  in  the  bailliage  and  presidial  court 
of  Chartres ;  M®  Jacques  des  Essarts,  councillor  in  the 
said  court,  councillor  of  state,  deputy  for  the  bailliage  of 
Chartres. 

Bailliage  of  Orleans,  —  Messire  Francois  de  Beauhamois, 
king's  councillor,  president  and  lieutenantrgeneral  in  the 
bailliage  5ind  presidial  court  of  Orleans;  Guillaume 
Eousselet,  bourgeois  of  the  city  of  Orleans,  deputy  of 
the  Tiers  £tat  of  the  said  city;  and  again  the  said 
Beauhamois,  deputy  of  the  Tiers  Etat  for  the  royal 
and  non-royal  chatellenies  of  the  said  bailliage ;  M° 
Augustin  de  I'lsle,  king  s  councillor  and  lieutenant  of 
the  bailli  of  Orleans,  in  the  court  of  Chasteau-Regnard, 
deputy  for  the  Tiers  ^tat  of  the  said  chatellenies,  in 
case  of  the  absence  or  illness  of  the  said  Beauhamois. 

Bailliage  of  Blois. — Guillaume  Eibier,  esquire,  lord  of 
Haut-Vignon,  king  s  councillor,  president  and  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  bailliage  and  presidial  court  of  Blois; 
Jean  Oourtin,  a  noble,  sieur  of  Nantheuil. 

Bailliage  of  Dreux. — M*  Thibault  Couppe,  lord  of  la 
Plaine,  licentiate  in  law,  advocate  in  the  baillii^e  of 
Dreux. 

Bailliage  of  Mantes  and  Meulan, — M^  Jean  le  Coutiuier, 
king's  councillor,  lieutenant-general,  civil  and  criminal, 
in  the  bailliage  and  presidial  court  of  Mantes;  Anthoine 
de  Viot,  king's  councillor,  lieutenant,  civil  and  criminal, 
in  the  royal  court  of  the  said  Meulan. 

Bailliage  of  Gien, — M*  Daniel  Chaseray,  lord  of  Beaux- 
Noirs,  king's  councillor,  and  lieutenantgeneral,  civil  and 
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criminal,  in  the  said  bailliage  and  county  of  Gien ;  M* 
Pierre  le  Piat,  ako  king^g  councillor,  prey^t,  and  juge 
ordinaire,  lieatenant  civil,  assessor,  and  criminal  judge 
in  the  city  and  county  of  Gien,  the  prevot^  and  jnxisdie- 
tionthereofi 

Bailliage  of  Montargii. — ^M*  Ren6  Ravault,  a  noble,  lord 
of  Monceau,  formerly  advocate  in  the  bailliage  of  Mon- 
targLs-le-Franc. 

County  and  BailUags  of  Perche. — ^M*  Isaye  Petitgars,  a 
noble,  seigneur  of  la  Garenne,  president  in  the  election 
of  Perche. 

BaiUiage  of  ChdUau-Nettf,  in  Thtmarais* —    .... 

PICARDY. 

BaHUage  of  Amiens, — Messire  Pierre  Pingre,  a  noble, 
king's  councillor,  lieutenant-general  in  the  bailliage  and 
presidial  court  of  Amiens. 

Seneehauuee  of  Ponthieu, — ^Philippes  de  la  Vemot  Paschal, 
esquire,  president,  lieutenant-general,  and  criminal  judge 
in  the  senechaussee  and  presidial  court  of  Ponthieu. 

County  and  SinSchaussee  of  BouUonois. — Messire  Pierre  de 
Yuillecot,  lord  of  les  Priez  and  le  Faux,  king's  advocate 
in  the  senechaussee  and  county  of  BouUonois. 

Calaii  and  Regained  Countries. — ^Louis  le  Beaucler,  esquire, 
and  king's  councillor,  president  and  judge-general  of 
Calais  and  regained  countries. 

Perronne  and  Boye. — ^Messire  Robert  Choquel,  king's  coim- 
cillor  and  attorney-general  in  the  government  and  pr6- 
vdt6  of  Peronne,  mayor  of  the  said  city,  and  deputy 
thereof  and  of  the  said  government. 

Prevdte  of  Montdidier. — ^Antoine  de  Bertbin,  esquire,  lieu- 
tenant-genend,  civil  and  criminal,  in  the  government  of 
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Feronne,  Montdidier,  and  Roye,  deputy  of  the  bailliage 
and  prevdte  of  Montdidier. 

PrevSti  of  Eoye.-^M*  Jacques  de  NeufvillO)  esquire,  lord  of 
Fontaines,  king  s  councillor,  and  lieutenant-general,  civil 
and  criminal,  ia  the  government  of  Boje,  deputy  thereof. 

Bailliage  of  jS^tfnZu.-^Philippes  Loisel,  esquire,  king's  coun- 
cillor, president,  and  lieutenant-generali  civil  and  criminal, 
in  the  bailliage  and  presidial  court  of  the  said  Senlis ; 
Gabriel  de  Moutierre^  lord  of  S.  Martin,  king's  council- 
lor, lieutenant  of  the  bailliage  of  Senlis  at  Pontoise. 

Bailliage  of  Valois, — M*  Charles  Therault,  seigneur  of 
Vuaremal  and  Sery,  councillor  and  master  of  ordinary 
requests  to  the  Queen  Marguerite,  duchess  of  Valois,  and 
lieutenant-particulier  of  Crespy  and  Pierre-Fond. 

BaiUiage  of  Clermont  in  JBeauvoms.-^M*  Pien*e  le  Mercier, 
a  noble,  king*s  councillor,  and  lieutenant-general  in  the 
bailliage  of  Clermont ;  Simon  Vigneron,  a  noble,  lord  of 
Monceau,  king's  councillor,  and  lieutenant-particulier, 
civil  and  criminal,  in  the  said  bailliage. 

BaiUiage  of  Chaumont,  in  Vexin.-^M*  Louis  le  Poi^ier, 
pr^vdt  forain,  and  lieutenant-general  in  the  bailliage  of 
the  said  Chaumont  and  Magny,  deputy  for  Chaumont 
and  Magny,  in  Vexin  ;  Andre  Jorel,  lord  of  Saint-Brice, 
king's  councillor,  lieutenant-general,  civil  and  criminal, 
in  the  said  Magny,  deputy  for  the  said  Chaumont  and 
Magny,  with  the  said  Porguier. 

Bailliage  of  Melun. — ^Pierre  le  Jau,  esquire,  lord  of  Giroles, 
king's  councillor,  lieutenant-general  in  the  bailliage  and 
presidial  court  of  Melun. 

Bailliage  of  Nemours. — M*  Jean  le  Beau,  a  noble,  king's 
councillor,  lieutenant-general,  civil  and  criminal,  in  the 
said  bailliage  and  duchy  of  Nemours ;  Guillaume  le  Gris, 
a  noble,  captain  of  the  castle  of  the  said  Nemours. 
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Bailliage  of  Nivernois  and  Donziois, — M^  Heniy  Bolare, 
lieuteaant-geueral  in  the  bailliage  and  peerage  of  Niver- 
nois ;  M*  Guillaume  Salonnier,  councillor,  and  master 
of  the  exchequer  of  Monsieur  le  Duo  de  Nivernois. 

The  Deputies  and  Delegates  of  Dauphiny. — M*  Louis  Mas- 
son,  a  noble,  doctor,  advocate  in  the  parliament,  first 
consul  of  the  city  of  Vienne;  M®  Etienne  Gilbert,  a 
noble,  advocate  in  parliament ;  Gaspard  de  Ceressault,  a 
noble,  first  consul  of  Ambrun ;  Claude  Brosse,  a  noble, 
seigneur  of  Serisin,  syndic  of  the  villages  of  Dauphiny ; 
M*  Antoine  Basset,  secretary  to  the  states  in  the  county 
of  Dauphiny. 

City  and  Government  of  la  BocheUe. — M^  Daniel  de  la  Goutte, 
king*s  councillor,  and  advocate  in  the  presidial  court  of 
la  Bochelle,  and  one  of  the  peers  of  the  said  city,  and 
deputy  of  its  corporation,  for  the  Tiers  £tat  of  the  said 
city  and  government;  M^  Gabriel  de  Bourdigalle,  a 
noble,  lord  of  la  Chabossiere,  king's  councillor,  and 
attorney  in  the  presidial  court  and  other  jurisdictions 
of  the  said  city  and  government  of  Aunis  and  la  Bo- 
chelle ;  Jean  Tharray,  a  merchant,  bourgeois  of  the  said 
city,  procureur  syndic  of  the  bourgeois  and  inhabitants 
thereof,  deputy  for  the  said  bourgeois  and  inhabitants 
and  Tiers  £tat  thereof. 

Seneckaussee  of  Angoumois, — ^Philippe  de  Nemond,  esquire, 
lord  of  Brie,  king  s  councillor,  and  lieutenant-general  in 
the  senechaussee  and  presidial  court  of  Angoulmois,  and 
master  of  requests  to  the  queen. 

BaiUiage  of  Montfort-VAmaulry  and  Houdan. — M.  Noel 
Bafron,  a  noble,  king's  councillor,  and  attorney  in  the 
bailliage  and  county  of  Montfort;  Nicolas  Philippes, 
warden  of  the  waters  and  forests  of  Neaufle-le-Chastel> 
receiver  for  the  land  and  seigneuiy  of  Pont-Chartrain. 
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BaiUiage  of  Etampes. — ^M*  Jacques  Petau,  a  noble,  king's 
councillor,  lieutenant-general,  civil  and  criminal,  in  the 
said  bailliage  and  duchj  of  Etampes,  and  major  of  the 
said  city. 

Bailliage  of  Dourdan* — M*  Pierre  Boudet,  advocate  in  the 
said  bailliage. 

The  Delegates  and  Deputies  of  the  States  of  Provence, — Jean- 
Louis  de  Mathaon,  a  noble,  lord  of  Salignac  and  Entre- 
pierre,  advocate  in  the  court,  assessor  of  the  city  of  Aix, 
and  attorney  of  the  said  county  ;  M^  Thomas  de  Fera- 
porte,  advocate  in  the  court  of  the  parliament  of  Provence, 
syndic  of  the  Tiers  £tat  of  the  said  country ;  Fran9ois 
de  Sebolin,  sieur  of  la  Mothe,  first  consul  of  the  city  of 
Hieres ;  M*^  Antoine  Achard,  registrar  of  the  states  of 
Provence. 

Marseilles. — ^M*  Balthazard  Vias,  doctor-in-law,  advocate  in 
the  court  of  parliament  of  Provence,  and  assessor  of  the 
city  of  Marseilles. 

Aries. — M^  Pierre  d'Augieres,  advocate  in  the  parliament 
of  Provence,  assessor  of  the  consuls  and  communities  of 
the  city. 

Senechatissee  of  la  Havie-Marche.-^'M.^  Jean  Vallenet,  lord 
of  Ribiere,  king  s  councillor,  lieutenant-particulier  in  the 
court  of  Gueret. 

SSnechaussSe  and  Country  of  la  Basse-Marche. — M*  Fran- 
9ois  Heymond,  lord  of  Cluseau,  king's  councillor,  and 
lieutenant-general  in  the  seuechaussee  of  la  Basse- 
Marche,  in  the  city  of  Bellac. 

Duchy  and  Bailliage  of  Vendomois, — M^  Jean  Bautru,  lord 
of  Matrats,  bailli  of  the  country  and  duchy  of  Vendomois ; 
M*  Mathurin  Rateau,  registrar  in  the  said  bailliage,  and 
echevin  in  the  said  city  of  Vendome. 

SenichaussSe  of  Lodunois. — M*    Louis    Trincaut,    king's 
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attorney  in  the  senechaussee  of  Lodunois ;  M*  Barthelemy, 
de  Barges,  receiver  of  excise  duties  and  taxes  in  the 
election  of  Lodun. 

BaUUageo/Beauvaisin  Beauvoisis, — Robert  Darry,  esquire, 
lord  of  la  Roche  and  Ememont,  king^s  councillor,  lieu- 
tenant-general, civil  and  criminal,  in  the  said  bailliage  and 
presidial  court. 

BaUliaffe  of  Soissons. — ^Pierre  de  Chezelles,  esquire,  lord 
of  la  Forest,  of  Grizolles,  king's  councillor,  president, 
and  lieutenant-general  in  the  said  bailliage  and  the  pre- 
sidial court. 

Senechaussie  of  phastelleraudois. — M*  Franfois  Ferrand, 
king's  oouncillor,  and  attorney  in  the  said  senechaussie. 

Bresse. — M®  Charles  Chambart,  advocate  in  the  presidial 
court  of  Bourg,  and  syndic  of  the  district. 

BaiUiage  of  Bugey  and  Valromay, — M^  Charles  Monin, 
advocate  in  the  bailliage  of  Bugey ;  M*  Pierre  Passerat, 
chatelain  of  Stillon  de  Michailhe. 

BaiUiage  of  Qex. — M*  Jacques  Tombel,  bourgeois  of  the 
said  Gex. 
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CAHIER  OF  THB  VILLAGE  OF  BLAIONT  BRAWN  UP  FOR 
THE  STATES-GENERAL  OF  1576.* 

In  this  conyocation  of  the  states,  the  grievaDces  and 
complaints  of  each  are  set  forth,  that  since  it  has  pleased 
God  to  inspire  the  king  to  listen  to  his  people,  he  may 
grant  them  the  remedy  which  the  evil  requires,  since 
the  proper  office  of  a  king  is  to  give  judgment  and 
justice,  and  to  reign  with  the  good-will  of  his  people. 

And  one  of  the  most  necessary  means  is  to  maintain 
religion  in  peace  and  unity,  which  are  the  most  power- 
i  ful  defence  in  the  world,  and  an  indissoluble  bond  of 

friendship,  by  which  everything  will  increase  in  pros- 
perity, and  for  this  end  to  appoint  a  public  council. 

From  this  time  forward  it  is  necessary  to  provide,  by 

election,  as  being  the  means  of  providing  spiritual 

■ 

i  *  Qeneral  and  particular  form  of  the  convocation  and  hold- 

ing of  the  national  assemblies  or  the  states-general  in  France 
verified  by  authentic  documents,  1789,  Part  I. ;  Pieces  Justifi- 
ccUives^  No.  46. — ^This  village  is  probably  Bleigny-le-Carreau, 
department  of  the  Tonne. 
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nourishment  worthy  above  everything  else  of  praise, 
capable  priests  and  ministers  of  the  Churchy  beneficed 
clergy,  and  other  prelates,  who  will  reside  on  their 
cures^  to  preach  to  and  instruct  the  people  without 
hope  of  a  dispensation. 

In  this  manner,  all  facilities  of  abusing  benefices,  as 
has  been  the  case  heretofore,  and  that  notoriously, 
against  all  the  holy  constitutions,  will  be  removed. 

Likewise,  in  order  to  cut  short  the  involved  proceed- 
ings of  law,  and  to  reduce  justice  to  its  original  state, 
that  the  appointments  in  the  royal  courts  be  -given  to 
those  who  have  practised  as  advocates  in  the  localities, 
that  they  be  triennially  elected,  and  remain  there  accord- 
ing to  their  election,  provided  that  those  be  continued 
who  have  obtained  their  position  by  purchase ;  and  by 
the  same  means  the  advocates  be  bound  to  observe  the 
ordinances  for  curtailing  proceedings,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing all  expenses,  damages,  and  interests,  in  their  own 
persons,  and  the  advocates  be  admitted  to  plead  in  all 
the  courts  for  the  protection  of  the  right  of  parties,  and 
the  edict  established  afresh  in  favour  of  the  attorneys 
be  suppressed,  as  made  to  the  detriment  of  the  people. 

That  the  seigneurs  having  administration  of  justice 
have  capable  judges  and  protectors  of  justice,  as  it  has 
been  appointed  by  the  ordinances,  and  be  forbidden  to 
have  judges  in  their  pay,  on  pain  of  their  jurisdiction 
being  united  to  that  of  the  Crown. 

That  those  who  shall  have  forcibly  resisted  the  hand 
of  justice   shall  be  corporally  punished,  their  goods 
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seized  and  confiscated  to  the  king^  and  proceedings 
instituted  against  them  by  the  judges  of  the  distriet 
where  they  have  transgressed,  without  prejudice  to  any 
protest  or  appeal  whatever,  or  delay  of  execution. 

And  as  nothing  can  happen  to  the  poor  labourer 
worse  than  a  death  which  shall  not  even  put  an  end  to 
the  misfortunes,  oppressions,  and  tyrannies  which  the 
soldiery  have  practised  towards  them,  the  poor  people 
show : — 

That  it  is  very  necessary,  in  the  case  of  future  war, 
that  the  soldiery  be  elected  by  the  provinces,  and  that  the 
commanders  who  shall  have  charge  of  them  shall  enrol 
the  soldiers  by  their  proper  names,  surnames,  and  places 
of  abode,  of  which  they  shall  give  in  a  paper,  signed  by 
their  hands,  or  otherwise  approved,  to  the  governors  of 
the  countries,  without  their  being  able  to  change  their 
names  as  they  pass  through  the  country,  on  pain  of 
being  all  liable  to  be  condemned  to  death. 

Likewise  that  they  pay  by  common  consent,  in 
consideration  for  the  food  which  they  shall  have ;  and 
the  king  shall  make  order  for  them  from  the  revenues 
proceeding  from  the  ordinary  taxes  established  for 
this  purpose ;  and  in  eveiy  place  where  they  shall  lodge 
their  captains  or  commanders  shall  write  their  names 
on  the  registers,  in  order  that  they  may  be  called  upon 
in  case  of  ill-conduct,  and  proceedings  be  taken  \)y  the 
judges  of  the  localities  against  the  delinquents,  without 
prejudice  to  any  protest  or  appeal  whatever. 

That  the  ancient  ordinances  on  the  matter  of  the 
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ffendarmerie  be  observed,  and  the  seigneurs  and  nobles 
honoured  with  places  which  many  others  occupy  by 
favour,  and  covet  the  said  places  to  the  ruin  of  the 
poor,  as  they  come  and  go  through  the  country,  be  not 
permitted,  unless  on  occasion  of  necessity  they  have  the 
means  of  rendering  a  service  to  the  king,  and  travel  in 
such  a  style  as  be  required. 

And  that  foreigners  shall  not  be  admitted  into  such 
appointments,  nor  in  other  states  of  the  kingdom,  but 
be  forced  to  vacate  them  immediately,  on  pain  of  being 
forcibly  ejected,  and  their  goods  seized  for  the  king. 

That  the  extraordinary  charges  imposed  on  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  eighths,  the  twentieths,  and 
imposts,  dues  on  the  import  of  wine,  excise  on  salt, 
and  other  subsidies,  be  abolished,  and  the  poor  people 
be  restored  to  the  state  and  liberty  which  they  enjoyed 
in  the  time  of  the  great  king,  Louis  XII.,  without  any 
power  of  their  being  in  future  brought  back,  or  of  a 
loan  being  made  without  the  consent  of  the  people. 

That  those  who  have  managed  the  finances  of  the 
king  render  account  of  them ;  and  for  the  future  those 
who  shall  be  introduced  into  such  posts  shall  be  elected 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  people,  in  order  to  avoid 
fresh  extortions. 

And  in  order  that  all  objects  of  merchandise  com- 
mand a  better  price,  and  the  quality  of  persons  be 
recognised,  to  avoid  all  superfluity  of  luxury,  the  ordi- 
nances upon  the  subject  of  dress  shall  be  kept  and 
observed,  on  pain  of  death. 
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So  all  persons,  not  nobles,  shall  be  liable  to  con- 
tribute to  the  ordinary  taxes,  and  also  all  nobles  who 
hold  in  villanage,  in  order  that  the  poor  people  be 
relieved. 

That  all  other  ordinances  be  inviolably  observed,  as 
well  in  matters  of  justice  as  police ;  and  for  the  future 
those  which  the  king  shall  make  shall  pass  through  the 
supreme  courts,  in  order  to  be  published,  in  spite  of 
all  injunctions  or  express  commands  contrary  thereto, 
according  to  the  practice  of  all  antiquity. 

(Signed)        LE  FEBBE. 


THE  END. 
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sc"'^  Mandeville,  La  Brocquiere,  and  Maundrell.    In  one  volume.     Wilk  Map. 

■  W?  8,  10,  &  12.   BRANDS  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,      n.v 
-V   ^ ''I  ^^*  IIbxrt  Ellis.    In  3  Vols. 

I  S  ; l"!  9  &  11.  ROGER  OF  WENDOVERS  FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY  (formerly  ascribed 
;  I  V  i  J  to  Matthew  Paris.)    In  2  Vols. 

;V"o  13.  KEIGHTLEY'S  FAIRY  MYTHOLOGY.    Enlarged.   Froutispieeehy  CKViVM\i.\y\i. 

;,y    T^  14,  15.  &  16.  SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE'S  WORKS.     Edited  by  Simon  Wii.kix. 
^'xv'/^^^  '^'^'■''■"''-    1*^5  Vols.    With  Index. 

V^''^^  17.   19,  &  31.    MATTHEW    PARIS'S    CHRONICLE,    containing  tlie   Tliston-  of 
AiCc  ::§  England  from  1235,  with  Index  to  the  whole,  inrlnding  the  portion  pnWisi.id 

y,V':'('^<^  under  the  name  of  Roger  of  Wendoyer,  in  3  Vols.  (Sec  9  and  11).    Portrait. 

/V'lVV^^  18.  YULE-TIDE  STORIES,    A  collection  of  Scandiuavian  Talcs  and  Traditions,  edited 
\i]'l^:'9  by  B.  Thowe,  Esq. 


''^-7/^^  20  8c  23.    ROGER   DE    HOVEDEN'S   ANNALS  OF  ENGLISH   HISTORY,    from 
^1;-^  A.D.  732  to  A.D.  1201.    Translated  by  H.  T.  Rilet,  Esq.,  It. -l.    In  2  Vols. 

^ ^^^'^i  21.  HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH,   from  the  Roman 
>.v>'  '^  InvT^ion  to  Henr>'  II. ;  with  The  Acts  of  King  Stephen,  Stc. 

-  ;>; .    -^ 
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BOHK'S  ANTIQUARIAN  LIBBABT. 

22.  PAULt'S  LIFE  OF  ALFRED  THE  CREAT.  To  wWch  is  appended.  ALFRED'S 
ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  OROSIUS,  vith  a  literal  traiuiaUoB.  ^oies, 
and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  GlOMary,  by  B.  Tiioepb,  £aq. 

24  &  26.  MATTHEW  OF  WESTMINSTER'S  FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY,  capecially 
luch  aa  relate  to  tbe  affairs  of  Britain,  from  tlie  beginning  of  tlie  world  to 
▲.D.  1307.    Translated  by  C.  D.  Yonaz,  BJL    In  2  Vols. 

20.  LEPSIUS'S  LETTERS  FROM  EGYPT,  ETHIOPIA,  and  tbe  PENINSULA  OF 
SINAI.  Revised  by  the  Author.  Translated  by  Lbonoha  and  Joakma  B. 
UoBNEE.    With  Maps  and  Coloured  View  of  Mount  Barkal. 

27,  28,  30  &  30.  ORDERICUS  VITAUS.  His  Ecclesiastical  Hictorr  of  England 
and  Normandy,  translated,  with  Notes,  the  Introduction  of  Gmzot,  Critical  Notiot 
by  M.  Delille,  and  very  copious  Index,  by  T.  Fosxstkb,  U.A.    In  4  Vols. 

29.  INGULPH'S  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  ABBEY  OF  CROYLAND.  with  the  Conti- 
nuations  bv  Peter  of  Blois  and  other  Writers.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  an 
Index,  by  U.  T.  Rilit,  B.A. 

32.  LAMB'S  SPECIMENS  OF  ENQUSH  DRAMATIC  POETS  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 

beth; including  his  Selections  from  the  Garrick  Plays. 

33.  MARCO  POLO'S  TRAVELS,  the  translation  ot  Marsden,  edited,  with  Notes  and 

Introduction,  by  T.  WaioHT,  M.A.,  F.SA.,  fce. 

34.  FLORENCE  OF  WORCESTER'S  CHRONICLE,  «iUi  the  Two  Continuations; 

comprisinjr  Annals  of  English  History,  from  the  Departure  of  the  Romans  to  the 
Reign  of  Edward  I.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Fokestek,  Esq. 

36.  HAND-BOOK  OF  PROVERBSi  comprisin|(  the  whole  of  Ray's  Collection,  and  a 

romplete  Alphabetical  Index,  in  whioi  are  mtrodnced  large  Additions  collected  by 
Hbrei  G.  Bohh. 

37.  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOMBS:  a  aelect  Collection  of  Epitaphs;  with  Essay 
on  Monumental  Inscriptions,  be.,  by  T.  J.  Fsttiqucw,  Y  R.S.,  K.S.A. 

38.  A  POLYGLOT  OF  FOREIGN  PROVERBS:  comprising  French,  lUlian, German, 
Dutch,  Spanish,  Portuguese  9k  Danish.  With  English  Translations,  &  General  Index. 

BOH N'S  HISTORICAL  LIB RARY, 

Uniform  vitk  ihe  Staiida.rd  Libkart,  price  6<.  per  Voltau. 

1,  2  &  3.  JESSE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  ENGLAND  DURING  THE 
HE16N  OF  THE  STUARTS,  indnding  the  Pxotkctorate.  In  8  toU.,  with 
General  Index,  and  upwards  of  40  Portraits  engraved  on  steeL 

4.  JESSE'S  MEMOIRS   OF  THE  PRETENDERS  AND   THEIR  ADHERENTS. 

New  edition,  comnfete  in  1  vol.,  with  Index  and  Six  Portraits  after  original  Pictures. 
6,  0,  7  &  8.  PEPrS  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE|  edited  by  Lord  Bbay- 
BBOOKX.    New  and  Improved  Edition,  witb  Additions.    Complete  in  A  Volumes 
Illustrated  with  Portraits  and  plates. 
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BOHN'S  LIBRARY  OF  FRENCH  MEMOIRS. 

Viajorm  vUh  tk«  Standard  Library,  price  Za.  6d.  per  Volume, 

1 9t2,  MEMOIRS  OF  PHILIP  DE  COMMINES,  containing  the  Histories  of  LonisXL 
and  Charles  VIII.,  Kings  of  Fraoce,  and  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
To  which  is  added.  The  Scandalous  Chronicle.    In  8  volumes.    PortraiU. 

3,  4,  6  &  0.  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  SULLY,  Prime  Minister  to  Henry  the 
Great.  With  Notes  and  dn  Historical  Introdnctim  by  Sir  Wajcter  Scott. 
In  4  vols.    With  a  General  Index.    FortraiUt, 
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BOHN'S  BRITISH  CLASSICS. 

Ufifotm  uillt  thi  SlUDUD  LuuBT,  yna  ii.ti.fr  rsinu. 
I.  3.  e,.&  It,  U  ft  aa  QIBBON'S  ROMAN  empire;  CmnpMeudlliialiriJii 

u  Eminit  CiinicHy*B,  .^Ih  i.  .cr,  eUbontt  Indu. 

9.  4,  e,  IS.  S4I.  as.  ADDISON'S  WORKS,  ncilb  the  Nats  ofBiiBDF  Hnn,  ■> 

Uigi  mUiliDai  (Sillied  uil  ediud  lij  Henry  G.  Balm.     ITil*  fertnic  a- 

7.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Edited  br  Su  WiLTn  ScDTT.  Vol  1.  ConUlolDt  UuU 
Advntin,  ud  Fincia  of  CipUio  SiiilMoii,  ud  ika  LiTa  «f  CaloKl  Jti 
fermtf  if  D^o,. 

0.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Tnl.  S.  Contiinbif  UoHiln  ot  ■  Cmljcr.  Adnnturei 
CiptuB  Cuku  n,  JAeVarj  Cronke,  kt. 

10.  PRIOR'S  LIFE  OF  BURKE,  {iottaaf  Uu  lit  Tglumc  of  BUXKE'S  WORKS),  bi 

EdtEiDii.  leriKd  kj  Iki  Aulbor.    Ptrlrail. 
13.  BURKE'S  WORKS,  Vol  1   cwUiBlDi;  bit  V[iidiali™  of  Nttiml  Sodely,  Eluj . 
Ilu  Sablimc  ud  Btautlftll,  ud  nnmu  FoUlisil  HiKeUuin. 
:    IS.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  EdiUdbjSiBWALTXiScmT.    VoLJ.    ConUiiung  Uu  lift 

IB.  BURKES  WORKS.    Vol  3,  (OBUiBiDi  Enijr  OB  tbc  Fttneh  BitoIdUdu,  Folilir 

LUUn  ud  Spascha. 
IT,  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  VbL  *■    Bsiui,  nr  Iht  Fortnula  Itiilmi  ind  lira  u 


ai.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Tol.  t,  conUining  the  Eirtoiy  «( Ilia  Great  Plipia  n(  loado 

Trae  BuTD  Kngliihniin. 
aa  ft  23.  BURKE'S  WORKS  (iiSiiTolaBiei].    VoI>.lfet. 
ae.  DEFOE'S  WORKS.  editaabrSn  Walti>  Scorr.    Tol.t.    CaBUiBiBg  Liltin 
ifir"*  "'  T'™'™  C^mjibeHi  Vojrag*  Kmiiw]  the  Woridj  and  Tntu  rclsiin 

ST  baa.  BURKE'S  SPEECHES  on  the  IMFEACHlIEIiTofWAKREH  lUSTING! 
vilh  1  Selection  or  hii  Lettera,  aw)  a  QenenI  Indu.  3  f  olL  (Alio  fOrmiag  nd 
7  Ud  B  af  Buike'a  Worka,  wbicb  tha;  onipltla.) 

BBHN'S  ECClESIASTICAl  UBRAKT. 

Uniform  wilX  Ot  Stahdw  TjiBSAitr,  jirin  fa.  jxr  ralinif. 

I    EUSEBIUS'  ECCLESIAS'nCAL   HRfTORY,  TnuutalU  mm  the  Greek,  "il 

I  2.  SOCRATES'  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  in  ontiBBition  of  EululDa,  wit 


4.  THE   WORKS   OF   PHILO   JUDCUS,    traniliHd  turn  the  OiHl:  by  C.  I 

yoiiG.,B.A.  V(il. 
G  PHILO  JUDiEUS,  Vol.  9. 
a  SOZOMEN'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  from  i.n.  3»l-*Wi  anil  UibEkK 

iiaitioil  HiilurT  at  PiiiLoiTDBaii.a.  Irvulalad  from  Uu  Greek,  iriUi  ■  Ucnoiri 

the  Anthor.  Ii>^.  WiUOMO,  M.A. 
It  a.  PHILO  JUDCUS,  Vntu  S  k  4,  with  grund  Isda. 
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r—    vol.  ..    V.  An..*a..  ^V„.  Iu«-ion  of  C-™>«.  *;    ^"^^  ^^,,^ 

—      .       ;^„  W'lr  clurin'-  the  years  17<i.  a "8,  a""  *"'» 
Vol  8     The  Americau  waraunua  ""^  j 
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>CCACC«OS  DECAMEROn,  » 
Portrait.  ^,«„ci  e  complete.    PortraiL 

OHN'S  PHILOLOCICO-PHIIOSOPHICAI  UBRAW. 

-NNEMANNS  MANUAL  of  tU.  HISTORY  of  PH.UOSOPHY.  reused 
Sfi;.d\rMARV  or  HEHODOT.S.  ..U  .oc,.o.,Uc.a  T..,e  of 

i  ,.,C.  ~  .be  SC'^Nce  OF  .NFEREN^^ 

'::v%:;"ArsU  H  o^T^^^^^^^^ 
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i  SShXc  .ddiUou  of  .  complete  l"*";^  „,  OMolrt.  nnd 

U  11    LOWNDES-  BIBL.OGRAPIHER  S^ANUAL  OF  ENGU  ^^^  ^^^^j^^^^ 


